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I? any one of you, my English readers, being a stranger 
should chance, as you return upon a winter’s morning from one of the 
** small and early” parties of that raking metropolis, that is to sav, 
between the hours of (ive and six o’clock, to jlass along the south side 
of Merrion Square, will not fail to observe that aniong^tbosc 
splendid mansions^ there is one evidently tenanted by a person whose 
habits differ materially from those of his fashionable jjeighbours. The 
half-opened parlour-snutte^ and the light within,^nnm1Sf^o4MVlTi3t some 
one dwells there whose time is too precious to permiihim to regulate 
his rising with the sun’s.* Wiould .your curiosity tempt you to ascend 
the steps, and, under cover of the dark, to reconnoitre the interior, 
you will see a tall »blc-bodied man standing at a desk, and immersed 
in solitary occupation. Upon the it: ri^ont of him there hangs a 
crucifix. From this, %nd ffcm the cslm attitude of the person^ within, 
and from a certain monastic rotundity about his neck and slioutdeFs, 
/our first impression will be, that he must be some pious dignitary of 
the Church of Rome absorbed in his matin devotions. But this con¬ 
jecture urill be rejected almost as soon as formed. No sooner can the 
eye take in the other furniture of the apartment, the book-cases clogged 
with tomes in plain calf-skin binding, the.blue-covered octavos tliat 
lie about on the tables and the floor, the reams of mam^cript in oblong 
folds and begirt with crimson tape, than«it*becomra evident that tlie 
party meditating amidst such objects must be^tlijiticinU far more of the 
law than the prophets. He is, unequivocally, a barrister, but appa¬ 
rently of that homely, chamber-keeping, plodding cast, vrho labour 
hard to make up by assiduity what they want in wit—who arc up and 
stirring before the bird of the morning has sounded the retreat to the 
wandering spectre—and are already brain-deep in the fli^^ying vortex 
of mortgages and cross-remainders, and mergers and remj^tters; while 
his clients, still lapped in sweet oblivi^on of the law’s d!lkiu^'*]. 7 e fondly 
dreaming that their cause is peremptorily set down for a final hearing. 
Having come to this conclusion, you push^{PV>for home, blessing your'' 
stars on the way that you are not a lawyer,^nd sinc^r»;ly.i^mpassion- 
ating the sedentary drudge whom you have just detr.U.a uT'the* <^r- 
formance of his cheerless toil. Bpt should youlnippfen in the course of 
the same day to stroll down to the Four Courts, you will be not a little 
surprised to findthe object of youlfiity miraculously transferred from the 
severe recluse of the morning into one of the most bustling, important, 
and joyous personages in that busy scene. Inhere you wj)l be sure to 
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see him^ his countenance braced up and glistening with health a^ 
spirits—with a hu^, plethoric bag, whicli his robust arms can scarcfly 
sustain, clasped with paternal fondness to his breast—and engrironed 
by a living palisade of clients and attorneys, with outstretched necks, 
and mouths and ears a^ape, to catch up any cl^nce-opinion that 
may be ^axed out of him in a colloquial way, onlfstening to what the 
client relishes still better, for in np event can they be glided into a bill 
of costs, the counsellor’s bursts of jovjal and familiar humour, or, when 
be touches on a sadder strain, his prophetic assurances that the hour of 
Ireland’s redemption is at hand. You perceive at once that you have 
lighted upon a great popular advocate, you take the trouble to 

follow his movements for a couple ofTtoifts through the several Covirts, 
you will not fail to discover the qualities that have made him so—his 
legal competency—^liis business-like habits—^liis sanguine temperament, 
which renders him not merely the advocate but the partisan of his 
client—his acuteness—his fluency of thought and language—his un¬ 
conquerable good humour—and, above all, Im versatility. By the 
hour of three, when the judges usually rise, ytm will have seen him go 
through a quanti^ of business, the preparation for, and performance of 
which,suf^ient to wear down an ordinary constitution, and 
you naturally sl!F|;>pore that the remaining portion of the day must of 
necessity be devoted to recreation or rcpo||e: but here again you will 
be mistaken ; for should you feel*disposed, 'as you return from the 
Courts, to drop in to any of the Public meetings that arc’almost daily 
held for some purpose, orjp^ ntC purpose, in Dublin, to a certainty 
you will find the counsellor thi^e nefore <you, j|^e presiding spirit of 
tlw scefie, riding in the whirlwind, and directing the storm of popular 
debate, with a strength of lungs, and redundancy of animation, as if he 
had that moment started fresh for the labours of the day. There he 
remains, until, by dint of strength or dexterity, he has carried every 
point; and from thence, if you would see him to the close of the day’s 
“ eventful history,” you will, in all likelihood, have to follow him to a 
public dinner, from whicli, after having acted a conspicuous part in 
the turbulent ^^fe^ity of«the evening, and thrown olF half a dozen 
speeches in praig^liOreland, he retires at a late hour to repair the 
wear and tear of the aa fiiv a short interval of repose, and is sure to 
be found before dawn-break next morning at his solitary post, recom¬ 
mencing the routine of his restless existence. Now, any one who has once 
seen, in the preceding situations, the able-bodied, able-minded, acting, 
talking, multifarious person I have been just describing, has no occa¬ 
sion to enqtRTc bis name—he nmy be assured that he is, and can be no 
other tbat^lorry’s pride and Munster’s glory,” the far-famed and 
indefati^faDie Dany?l O’Connell.* 

Mr. O’Connell was bom about eight and forty years ago, in that 
part of th^inited kingdoB^of Ireland and Kerry, called Kerry. He 
is amd tsi^PP^^Bcended in a mathempti^lly and morally straight line 
from the ancient kings of Ivera.* I’lie discrowned family, however, 

I have something better than the saddening boast of regal descent to 
prop their pride. His present ex-tnajesty of Ivpja, Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell’s uncle, has a territorial rfvenue of four or five thousand a 

One kingdoms oPthe county of Kerry. 
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Vyear to support tlie dignity of his traditional thrhne; while the 
numerous princes of the 'blood, dispersed through the dominions of 
theif fathers, in the characters of tenants in fee-simple, opulent lease¬ 
holders, or sturdy mortgagees in possession, form a compact and 
powerful squirearchy, before whose indu^ce the proud “ descendants 
of the stranger” are often made to bow their necks, in the hngry colli¬ 
sions of county politics. The suBject of the present notice is under¬ 
stood to be the heir-apparent to his uncle’s possessions. These he 
must soon enjoy, for his royal kinsman has passed his SOth year. In 
the mean time he rules m his own person an extensive tract among tlie 
Kerry hills; of little valued it is said, in point of revenue, but dear to 
the possessor, as the residence of the idol of his heart, and in truth 
almost the only tenant on three-fourths of the estate—^ 

“The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty.” 

Mr. O’Connell was originally intended for the Church, or more . 
strictly speaking, ^ the Chapel. He was sent, according to the 
necessities of tl\e time, to be educated at St. Orner—for in those days 
the wise government of Ireland would not alhiw the land of Protestant 
ascendancy to be contatqinated by a public scJ^iooU ^ ■'Itiitliolic theo¬ 
logy. Dr. Diiigenan ^as compelled to permit the detested doc¬ 
trines to be freely preaclSd ; but to make the professors oJ[ them good 
subjects, be shrewdly insisted tljp,t they should still, as of old, be 
forced to cross tlip seas, and lay in a preliminary stock of Irish loyalty 
at a foreign university. But the (k-oad oftindigenous theology was not 
peculiar to that grtat man. I observe that some of our statesman of 
the present year have discovered that ull the disasters of Ireland have 
been caused by an invisible establishment of Jesuits, and must continue 
until the omnipotence of Parliament shall expel the intruders.—a feli¬ 
citous insight into dausc and effect, resembling that of the orthodox 
crew of a British packfet, who having discovered, during a gale of 
wind, that a Methodist preacher was among the })assengers, at once 
made up their minds that the fury of the tcin])p.st jj^uld never abate 
until the vessel should be exorcised l»y fieavin»- the non-contbrmist 
overboard. I have not beard what occji^oi^^d Mr. O'Connell to 
change bis destination. lie probably bad‘the good sense to feel that 
lie bad too much flesh and blood I'or a cloister; and the novelty of a 
legal career to a Catholic (for the Bar had just been opened to his 
persuasion) must have had its attractions. He acconliugly left St. 
Omer with its casuistry anti fastipg and vesper hymns, to less 
earthly temperaments; and bavinjf swallowed the regi*!ar number of 
legs of mutton at the Middle Temple, was duly adraitu'd to the Irish 
Bar in Easter Term 1798. The event lia^ justified his choice. Wiili^ 
all the impediments of his religion and liio.»politics, his progress was 
rapid. He is now', and has been for many years, as-LV-'h ^,his profes¬ 
sion as it is possible for a Ciftlwilic to ascend. * ' * 

Mr. O’Connell, if not the abU'st, is certainly the most singular mar^ 
at the Irish Bar. He is singular, not merely in the vigour of his 
faculties, but In their extreme \firiety and apparent inconsistency; and ' 
the same may be said of bis character. The elements of both are so * 
many and diverse, that it would^seein as if'iudf a do/*n varieties of* 
the ImiiKtn species, and these not always on tiTe best terms with cafh ' 
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otiher, had heed capriciously huddled together into a single frame io/ 
make up his strange and complex identity; and hence it is, tliat, though 
I spoke of him heretofore as a favourable subject for a sketch, 1 find 
the task of accurate delineation to be far less easy than 1 anticipated. 

I have the matt before me, aiid willing enough, it woul^appear, that his 
features shbuld be commemorated; but, like the p^or artist that had 
to deal with the frisky philosophe/ of Fesney, with all my efforts I 
cannot keep him steady to any single posttfTe or expression. 1 see 
him distinctly at one moment a hard-headed working lawyer, the next 
a glowing politician, the next an awful t hed ogian; his features now 
sunk into the deepest shade of patriotic a/l§uisb, now illuminated, no 
one can tell why, as for the celebration of a national triumph. A little 
while back I caught him in his character of a sturdy reformer, pro¬ 
claiming the constitution, and denouncing the vices of courts and 
kings, and he promised me that he would keep to that ; but before 1 
bad time to look about me," there he was, off to the levee! be-bagged 
and be-sworded like any oppressor of them all, pla^*ng off his loyal looks 
and anti-radical bows, as if he was to be one of Mr. Blake’s next 
Baronets, as^ he had* not sufficiently proved his attachment to the 
throne by printing h^s majesty with a croi^n of Irish laurel on the 
beach of Dunleary. Such a compound cm be described only by 
enumerating.its several ingredients; and ev^ here 1 am not sure that 
my performance, if rigidly criticized, may not turn out, lil(e my sub¬ 
ject, to be occasionally at variance with itself. 1, shall begin with 
(what in other eminent lawyers* iit subordinate) his individual and 
exti;a*'profe8sional peculiarities; for in O’Connell ^hese are paramount, 
and act a leading part in every scene, whether legal or otherwise, of 
his complicated avocations. 

His frame is tall, expanded, and muscular; precisely such as befits 
a man of the people—for the physical classes c^cr look with double 
confidence and affection upon a le^er who re^iresents in his own per¬ 
son the qualities upon which they rely. In his face he has been equally 
fortunate; it is b^remely comely. The features are at once soft and 
manly; the florid gii(»w of lic&lth and a sanguine temperament is dif¬ 
fused over the whole countenance, which is national in the outline, and 
beaming with national emotion. The expression is open and confiding, 
and inviting confidence ; theie is not a trace of malignity or wile—if 
there were, tha bright and sweet blue eyes, the most kindly and honest- 
looking that cai^^ conceived, would repel the imputation. These 
popular gifts of nature O'Connell has not neglected to set off by his 
external carriage and dcportment~or, perhaps, I should rather say, 
that the same hand which has moulded the exterior has supCTsaturated 
^he inner man with' a fund of restless propensity, which it is quite 
beyond his nower, as it it^^stainly beside his inclination, to controul. 

A large pgsnon^^f this is necessarily expended upon his legal avoca¬ 
tion#; but'the labours of the most laborious of professions cannot 
#ame him into repose: after deductiiw the daily drains of the study 
, anffthe Courts, there remains an nmpm residuum of animal spirits and 
ardour for occupation, which go to fofih a distinct, and 4 might say, a 
predominant character—the political chieftain. The existence of this 
*overweeq^ngwivacity isJbnspieuous iy O'Connell's manners and moye- 
nieats, and being a popular, and more particularly a national quality, 
greatly recommends«him to 4he Irish people—“ Mobilitate viget" — 
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Body and soul are in a "state of permanent insurrection. See him in 
^ the streets, and you perceive at once that he is a man^wbo has sworn 
that his country's wrongs shall be aven^d. A Dublin jury (if 
judiciously selected) would find his very gait and gestures to be high 
treason by construction, so explicitly do they enforce the national senti> 
ment, of IrelAnd her own, or the world in a blaze.'’ As he marches 
to Court, he shoulders his umbrella as if it were a pike. He flings out 
one factious foot before the other, us if he had already burst his bonds, 
and was kicking the Prbtestant ascendancy before him; while ever and 
anon a democratic, broad-shouldered roll of the upper man is mani¬ 
festly an indignant effort to shuffle off “ the oppression, of seven hun¬ 
dred years.” This intfe^ely national sensibility is the prevailing 
peculiarity in O’Connell’s character; for it is not only when abroad 
and in the popular gaze that Irish affairs seem to press upon his 
heart: the same Erin-go-bragh feeling follows hinf into the most 
technical details of his forensic occupations. Give him the most dry 
and abstract position of law to si^port—flie most remote that imagi¬ 
nation can conceiv^,|rom the violation of tlie Articles of Limerick, or 
the Rape of the Irish Parliament, and ten to one but he will contrive 
to interweave a patriotic episode upon those examples of British 
dominationi The peo]jlc are never absent i^om^Hi[6-<tlrotights. He 
tosses up a bill of exccj^tions to a judge’s charge in the name of Ire¬ 
land, and pockets a sp^al retainer with the air of a man that dotes 
upon his^country. There is, pei^haps, some share of exaggeration in 
all this; but much less, 1 do believe, than is generally suspected, mid I 
apprehend that he would scarcely jiass for a patriot without it; for, in 
fact, he has been so successful, and looks so contented, and Jiis elastic, 
unbroken spirits are so disposed to bound and frisk for very joy—in a 
word, he has naturally so bad a face for a grievance, that bis political 
sincerity might appear equivocal, were there not some clouds of 
patriotic grief or indignation to temper the sunshine that is for ever 
bursting through them*. 

As a professional man, O’Connell is, perhaps, for general business, 
the most 'competent advocate at the Irish Bar. l^rery requisite for a 
barrister of all-work is combined in him*; some m perfection—all in 
sufficiency. He is not understood to be sclbntlfic lawyer. He 

is, what is far better for himself and his clients, an admirably practical 
one. He is a thorough adept in all the complicated and fantastic forms 
with which Justice, like a Cliinese monarch, insists ^at her votaries 
shall approach her. A suitor advancing towards her throne, cannot 
go through the evolutions of the indispensable Kd-tpu under a more 
skilful master of the ceremonies. * In tlius department qjT his profession, 
the knowledge of the practice of .the Courts, and in a perfect fami¬ 
liarity with the general principles of law tliat are applicable to 
questions discussed in open Court, O’CcYinell is on a level with me 
most experienced of his competitors; aild with fe*? e^eptions, per¬ 
haps with the single one^f Mr. Plunkett, he surpasses’ them all in 
the vehement and pertinacious talent with which ^’contends to the last 
for victory, or, where victorjy is impossible, for an honourable retreSt. 
If his mind^'ad been duly di^iplined, he would have been a' first-rate 
reasoner and a most formidable sophist. He has all the requisites 
from nature—singular clcarne|s, promptitude, and acuteness. When 
occasion requires, he evinces a metaphysical subtlety of'percej^ioR 
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which nothing can elude. The most slippery distinction that glides 
across him, he ran grasp and hold ** pressis manibus,” until he pleases * 
to set it free. But his argumentative powers lose much'of their effect 
from want of arrangement. His thoughts have too much of the impa¬ 
tience of conscious strength to submit to an orderly disposition. In¬ 
stead of moving to the congict in compact array, they rush forward 
like a tumultuary Insurgent mass, jostling and overtiimingone another 
in the confusion of the charge *, and thoughi finally heating down all 
opposition by sheer strength and numbcrc, still teminding us of the far 
greater things they might have achieved had they been better drilled. 
But O’Connell has by temperament a disdain of every thing that is 
methodical and sedate. You can sec tjiis foiling through his whole 
deportment in Court. I never knew a Ictfrned personage who resorted 
so little to the ordinary tricks of his vocation. As he sits waiting till 
his turn conics m “ blaze aw'ay,” he appears totally exempt from the 
usual throes and licavings of aniino-gestation. There is no hermeti¬ 
cally-scaling of the lips, as if nothing less could restrain the fermenta¬ 
tion within ; there arc no trances of abstraction, a^^if the thoughts had 
left their home on a distant voyage of discovery ; ho haughty swellings 
of the mind into alto-relieyos on the learned brow ;—there is nothing 
of this aboifi, OlCrainell. ^ On the contrary, his countenance and man¬ 
ners impress you with the notion, that he looks forward to the coming 
effort as to a pastime in which he takes dcligli^ Instead of assuming 
the “ Sir OriTcle,” he is all gaiety and good-humour, and seldom fails 
to disturb the gravity of the proceedings by a series of disorderly 
jokes, for which he is duly rebuked,by his antagonists with a solemnity 
of indignation that provokes a repetition of the offeiuce; but his insub- 
ordinkte Ic'vity is, for the most part, so redeemed by his imperturbable 
good-temper, that even the judges, w'hen compelled to interfere and 
pronounce him out of order, are generally shaking their sides as heartily 
as the most enraptured of his admirers in the galleries. In the midst, 
however, of this seeming carelessness, his miruV is in reality attending 
with the keenest vigilance to the subject-matter of discussion ; and the 
contrast is often qi^te amusing. While his eyes arc wantoning round 
the Court in searchof^^an object to be knocked down by a blow of his 
boisterous playfulness, or, |n a more serious mood, while he is sketch¬ 
ing on the margin of his brieV the outline of an impossible republic, or 
running through a rough calculation of the number of Irishmen capable 
of bearing pikes according to the latest returns of the population, if 
tlie minutest irregularity or misstatement is attempted on the other side, 
up he is sure to stait with all imaginable alertness, and, reassuming the 
advocate, puts forward his objection'with a degree of vigour and per¬ 
spicuity which manifests that his attention had not wandered for an in¬ 
stant from the business before him. 

•Mr. O’Connell is in parti«dai;^request in jury-cases. There he is in 
his element. ^Texi to the “ Harp of his country,” an Irish jury is the 
instrument orTivhich he delights to play; aijd'mo one bet^r understands 
its qualities and compass. I have alreqdy glanced at his versatility. 
It fs here that it is displayed. His powers as a Nisi-prius advocate 
consist not so much in the perfection of ^y of the qualities necessary 
the art of persuasion, as in the number of them that.he has at com- 
m{ind, and tlie sjvill with wj^ch he selects and adapts them to the exi- 
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gency of each particular case. He has a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, as it prevails in the class of men whom be has to«mould to his 
purposes. 1 know of no one that exhibits a more quick and accurate 
perception of the essential peculiarities of the Irish character. It is not 
merely with reference to their passions that he understands them, 
though Jhere he is ^re-eminently adroit. He ^n cajole a dozen of mise* 
rable corporation-hdbks into the persuasion that the honour, of their 
country is concentred in theia persons. His mere acting on such occa¬ 
sions is admirable : no matter how base and stupid, and how poisoned 
by political antipathy to himself he may believe them to be, he affects 
the most complimentary ignorance of their real characters. He hides 
his scorn and contempt unae( a Ipok of unbounded reliance. He ad¬ 
dresses them with all the defertmee due to upright and high-minded 
jurors. He talks to them of “the eyes of all Europe,” and the present 
gratitude of Ireland, and the residuary blessings of posterity, with the 
most perfidious command of countenance. In short, by dint of un¬ 
merited commendations, he belabours thcm*into the belief that, after 
all, they have some reputation to sustain, and sets them chuckling with 
anticipated exultation at the honours with which a verdict according 
to the evidence is to consecrate their names. ,But, in addition to the 
art of heating the passions of his hearers to the malleable poini!? O’Con¬ 
nell manifests powers of observatio’n of another* andj for general pur¬ 
poses, a more valuable ki&l. He knows that strange modificatibn of 
iiumanity, tjic Irish mind, not only in its moral but in its mAaphysieal 
peculiarities. Throw him upon any particular class of men, and you 
would imagine that he must have livc^ among them all his life, so in¬ 
tuitively does he accurnmoilate liis style of argument to their particular 
modes of thinking and reasoning. He knows the exact quantity of 
strict logic whicli they will boar or can comprehend. Hence, (where 
it serves liis purpose) instead of attempting to drag them along with 
aim, whether they wWl or no, by a chain of unbroken demonstration, 
he has the address to make them imagine that their movements are di- 
rccied solely by themselves. He pays theijp capacities the compliment 
of not making things too clear. Familiar with the habitual tendencies 
of their minds, he contents himself with.thfowing orf’ rather materials 
for reasoning than elaborate reasonings—mere fiagmouts, or seeds of 
thought, which, from his knowledge of the*soil in which they drop, he 
confidently predicts will shoot up and expand into precisely the con¬ 
clusions that he wants. This method has the disadvantage, as far as per¬ 
sonally regards the speaker,,of giving the character of*raore than his 
usual looseness and irregularify to O’CoimclI’s jury-speeclies ; but his 
client, for whom alone he labours," fs a gainer by it—directly in the 
way I have been stating, and indirectly for this reason, that it keeps 
the jury in the dark, as to the points of the case in which he feels he 
is weak. By abstaining from a show of^rigewous demonstration, where* 
all the argument is evidently upon his sulej he excites notsuspiciun by 
ki'cping at an equal distanci^ ^ora topics which he could jiot venture 
to approach. This, of course, i^ not to be taken as O’Connell’s invari¬ 
able manner, for he has no invariable manner, but as a specimen of 
that dexteroiPa accommodation^>f particular means to a particular end,, 
from which his general powers as a Nisi-prius advocate may be infer- , 
red. And so too of the tone iii^which he labours to exyart a verdict 
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fur though when compelled by circumstances, he can be soft and sooth¬ 
ing, as I have above describe him, yet on other occasions, where it 
can be done with safety, he does not hesitate to apprise a jury, v^ose 
purity he suspects, of his real opinion of their menits, and indeed, not 
unfrequently, in the roundest terms defies them to balance for an in¬ 
stall between their malignant prejudices and the (Sear and resistless 
justice of the case. ' 

There is one, the most difficult, it is caid, and certainly the most 
anxious and responsible part of an advocate’s duties, in which O’Con¬ 
nell is without a rival at the Irish Bar—1 allude to his skill in conduct¬ 
ing defences in the Crown Court. His ability in this branch of his 
profession illustrates one of those inconsistencies in his character to 
which I have already adverted. Thodgh habitually so bold and san¬ 
guine, he is here a model of forethought and undeviating caution. In 
his most rapid cross-examinations, he never puts a dangerous question. 
He presses a witness upon collateral facts, and beats him down by 
argument and jokes and ‘Vociferation; but wisely presuming his client 
to be gfuilty until he has the good luck to escape conviction, he never 
affords the witness an opportunity of repeating his original narrative, 
and perhaps, by supplying an omitted item, of sealing the doom of the 
accused.* 

O’Connell’s ordinary style is vigorous apd copious, but incorrect. 
The want of compactness in his periods, l^wever, 1 attribute chiefly 
to inattenfion. He has phrase in abundance at command, -and his ear 
is sensible of melody. Every now and then he throws off sentences 
not only free from all defect, iHit extremely felicitous specimens of 
diction., As to his general powers of eloquence/* he rarely fails, in a 
cas& admitting of emotion, to make a deep impression upon a jury; and 
in a popular assembly he is supreme. Still there is much more of elo¬ 
quence in his manner and topics than in his conceptions. He unques¬ 
tionably proves, by occasional bursts, that the ele'ments of oratory, and 
perhaps of the highest order, are about him ; but he has had too many 
pressing demands of another kind to distract him from the cultivation 
of this the raresK^of all attainments, and accordingly I am not aware 
that any of his efforts, however able and successful, have deserved, as 
examples of pubKc speaking, to survive the occasion. His manner, 
though far from graceful, is earnest and impressive. It has a steady 
and natural warmth, without any of that snappish animation in which 
gentlemen of ^le long robe are prone to indulge. His voice is power¬ 
ful, and the intonations full and graduated. I understand that when 
first he appeared*at the Bar, his accent at once betrayed his foreign 
education, '^yo this day there is a Remaining dash of Foigardism in his 
pronunciation of particular words,; but, on the whole, he has brought 
himself, as far as delivery is concerned, to talk pretty much like a 
British subject. • , 

It was original inteihion to have dwelt in some detail upon 
O'Connell, *bs a popular leader, but IihSve no longer space, and I 
could scarcely cflPect my purpose without plunging into that *‘ sea of 
troubles,” the present politics of Ireland: yet a word or two upon the 
•subject before 1 have done. Indeed, 1$common fairness* I feel bound 
• to correct any depreciating inferences that may be drawn from the 
•tone of levity an which I may have glqpced at some traits of his public 
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deportment, and which 1 should have hesitated to indulge in, if I had 
not given him credit for the full measure of good-humour and good 
sense, that can discriminate once (should these pages meet his eye) 
between an inoffensive sally and a hostile sneer. 

O’Connell has been now for three and twenty years a busy actor 
i^>on an agitated Icene. During that period no public character, has 
been more zealously extolled, or more cordially reviled. Has the 
praise or blame been excessive, or has either been undeserved ? Has 
he been a patriot, or an incendiai^ ? for, such are the extreme points of 
view in which the question of his merits has been discussed by persons, 
too impassioned and too interested in the result to pronounce a sound 
opinion upon it. To one, however, who has never been provoked to 
admire or hate him to excess, the solution may not be difficult. After 
reviewing the whole of O’Connell’s career as a politician, an impartial 
observer will be disposed to say of him, that he was a man of a strong 
understanding and of stronger feelings, occupied incessantly, and al¬ 
most always without^^due preparation, upon‘questions where it would 
have perplexed the wisest to discern the exact medium between dis¬ 
graceful submission and factious importunity—that by necessity a par¬ 
tisan, he has been steady to his cause, and consistent in^his ulti¬ 
mate object, though many times inconsistent ip the adoption of the 
means to obtain it: and tjjiat now in the long run, after all the charges 
of violence and indiscretitln that have been heaped upon Jiim, it is 
questioned .by some of the clearest understandings in England, whe¬ 
ther, in the present state of political morals, a more courtly policy 
than O’Connell’s either is, or was ev#r, calculated to advance the in¬ 
terests of his body. *But leaving his political incentives aside;, and^re- 
ferring solely to the personal provocations to which he is daily ex¬ 
posed, 1 should say, that it would be utterly unnatural in such a man 
to be other than violent. To O’Connell, as a barrister, his disqualifi¬ 
cation is a grievous injustice. It is not in theory alone that it operates. 

It visits him in the practical details of his professional life, and in 
forms the most likely to gall a man of conscious powers and an ambi¬ 
tious temperament. He has the mortification of beii.*^ incessantly re¬ 
minded, that for years past his fortunes have been absolutely at a dead 
stop, while he was constantly condemned tc^cee n»en*who started with 
him and after him, none of them his superiors, many of them far be¬ 
neath him, partially thrust before him, and lifted into stations of honour 
and emolument to which he is forbidden to aspire. The stoutest ad¬ 
versary of Papal encroachm^s must admit, that thgre is something 
irritating in this ; for my part, instead of judging harshly of the spirit 
in which he retaliates, I rather honour the man for th(f energy with 
which he wrestles to the last with the system that would keep him 
down; and if now and then his resistance assumes such a form as to* 
be in itself an evil, I am not sorry, for tfce ^dke of freedom and huma¬ 
nity, to see it proved that intolerant laws cannot be enfoVed without 
inconvenience. But in general (to speak the truth) O’Cohnell’s ven¬ 
geance is not of a very deadly description. He is, after all, a man o^ 
a kindly and forgiving nature^ and where the general interests of his 
country are not concerned, is disposed to resent his personal wrongs ‘ 
with great command of temper. His forbearance in this respect is ' 
really creditable to him, and tlif. more so as it meets Mth qp return. * 
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Sketches oj the Irish Bar, 

The admirers of King William have no mercy for a man, who, in his 
seditious moods, is so provoking as to tell the world that their idol was 
“ a Dutch adventurer.” Then his intolerable success in a profession 
where many a stanch Protestant is condemned to starve, and his 
fashionable house in Merrion-square, and a greater eye-sore still, his 
dashing revolutionary cqeipage, green carriage, grfecn liveries, and 
turbulent Popish steeds, prancing over a Protestant pavement to the 
terror of Pl^estant passengers—a nuisance that in the good old times 
would have, been put down by Act of Parliament—these and other 
provocations of equal publicity, have exposed this learned culprit to 
the deep and irrevocable detestation of a numerous class of his Majes¬ 
ty’s hating subjects in Ireland. And the Reeling is duly communicated 
to the public. The loyal press of Dublin teems with the most astound¬ 
ing imputations upon’ his character and motives. As a dish for the 
periodical libellers of the day, O’Connell is quite a cut-and-come-again, 
from the crazy Churchman, foaming over the apprehended fall of 
tithes, down to the political striplings of the College, who, instead of 
trying their youthful genius upon the cardinal virtues, or “ the lawful¬ 
ness of killing Caesar,” devote tlicir hours of classic leisure to the more 
laudable task of demonstrating, for the comfort of the Orange lodges, 
that “ Counsellor O’Connell carries on a treasonable correspondence 
with Captain Rock.” But the Counsellor,, who liajipens to know a 
little more of the law of high treason than ms accusers, has the good 
sense to laugh at them and their threats of the hangman. , Now that 
all practical attempts upon life have been abandoned*, he bears the 
rest with true Christian patience and contempt; and whenever any of 
his defapicrs recant “ in extremis" and die good Catholics, as the most 
bigoted among them are said to do, if tlie fact be duly certified by 
his friend*Mr. Denis Scully t, who has quite an instinct for collecting 
materials touching this portion of secret history, O'Connell, I am as¬ 
sured, not only forgives them all their libels, but contributes liberally 
towards setting on foot a few' expiatory masses for their souls. 


* I to wluhf was really^a shocking occurrence.—A Corporation has been 

defined to be “ a thing havinj? neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be 
damned.” With this definition before him, Mr. O’Connell did not imagine that 
he exceeded the limits of pmAic debate in calling the Dublin Corimration a 
“ beggarly Corporation.” One of its most needy niiMuhcrs, however, either 
volunteered or was incited to think otherwise, and called upon the speaker to 
apologize or hglit.. To Mr. O'Connell, a life of vital importanee to a numerous 
family, and of great importiuiee to the best piir^f the Irish public, the altcrn.ativc 
■was dreadful. H«; t<iw the ferocity of the tranSfwtion in its full light, but he com¬ 
mitted bis condiiet to the decision of*I4s friends, and a duel ensued. Tiie ag¬ 
gressor was killfd. Had the result been different, bis claims would probably not 
have been overlooked by the patrons sf the time (181.5) ; at least (iiich is under¬ 
stood to have been the expectation under which lie provoked his fate. 

^ 1* The Catholic barrister, u^entlcman finite clever and important enough to be 
treated of apar^. For the present, T shall merely record of him that one of his 
favourite thefries is, that no rank Orangeman ever “ dies game.” He can tell 
you the cxalJt moment when Doctor Duigeaal? began to roar out for a priest. 
He has a large stock of mortuary anecdotes illustrating Iiis general doctrine, and 
W relates them with true Sardonic vivacity. 
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THE DESTROYING ANGKE, 

The sun had set on a fearAil day. 

When the banner’d hosts of Assyria lay 

On the battle-field stretch’d in the soldier’s sleep. 

In number thf sands on the shore of the. deep, 

^ And fierce in security. 

They Itad vaunted their strength in their chariots’ might, ...fi 
They had boasted to level*on l^ebanon’s height 
The tall cedar-trees—at their c*onquests wide 
Over nations laid waste in the march of their pride, 

Israel had blench'd with afiright. 

From her city towers she laad lack’d o’er the plain. 

Where the swarm of her foes'heaved like waves on the main; 
She had seen in the sunbeams an harvest of spears. 

And the tramp of the horsemen had burst on her ears—* 

To combat or fly was vain. 

*' My arm,” said the Lord, “ shall the foem(l;n engage, 

1 will bridl,e his rAouth and his ire assuage— 

1 will send him a remnant in number away. 

And the king &f Assyria shall fly from his i)rey, 

• And the spoiler forget his rage.” 

’Twas night, and no moon had lit up the sk)', • 

The hosts, wrapp’d in (Yearns, thought no danger nigh. 

The sentinel only his bfl^ht arms wore. 

While the darkness wax’d greater more and more 

As the noun of night pass’d by. 

The silence is fcar-struck as night’s ifoon comes by ! 

And a sound like^hc wing of an eagle on high, 

Thai shook ’mid the stillness his pennons strong. 

With a rush like an autumn-blast sweeping along. 

Smote the hearers fearfully. 

The Angel of Death o’er the arm’d hosts is flying. 

The Simoom from his*wing their hcarts-blood is drying. 
From the <5luiiiber of life into death they h|ivc past. 

And his is the march like a rustling blast, 

Their prowess and strangtli defying. 

S'vificr far than the flash ’mid the tempest’s roar, • 

Tic deliver’d the terrible message he bore; •* 

And myriads lay breathless and rotting ere day 
Jjit the stranger to mark tlic Assyrian array 

Like grass upon Galilee's shore. 

There is silence of horror aM^over the plain-— ^ 

There are fe.w that arise from that cyuch of the slain ;— 

And they \vandcr in fear ’mid the fbsteriiig dead, » 

And they shout, but no comrade lifts his head— 

They shout, anti they shout in tain. 

'J'here the steed and his rider, the chieLof tlic sword. 

Are melted away by the breath of the Lord ; 

And the purple Seunacheri^ is wailing his power. 

For whose bosom of pride in ^jrosperity's hour 

The wiiie-t:up of wrath is pour’d. 

'There are ^qne that the buriaUrltes prepare 

For the thousands that cover the green earth there ; 

The living have fled to their far country. 

The uuscpulchrcd tlcatl are the miltures’ jircy, 

Ainl wolves the carnival share. 
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PKOSPCCTDS op a new IVORK. 

" /Btherias, lascu’e, cupis rolitare per anras, 

1, fuge; sed poteras tutior esse domi.” Mar'Iiai.. 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Sir, —1 have always been of opinion that a large part of the labours 
of man Ere lost, both to the individual and to society, "from their not 
having been directed to some certain and well-defined scope. For 
this reason, from the moment 1 first entered College (now, alas! five> 
and-thirty years ago), I determined to look about me, and fix upon 
some useful object, suited to my feelings' and capacities, upon which I 
might concentrate all my powers, and produce something that might 
at once prove serviceable to my species, and procure me a name that 
may shine* conspicuous when the art of the brass-founder shall be 
forgotten, and a medal or a bronze no longer remain in existence. 

1 am a man. Sir, of much patient industry, of some shrewdness of 
remark, of profoundly retentive memory, and of extensive reading,— 
qualities of which I the less hesitate to boast, bec;iuse they arc pledges 
of my fitness for the^ task I have undertaken, and because it is in strict 
comnliance with the received custom amon? the learned of the last 
age—the “ mighty dead”—to announce themselves with a becoming 
confidence. If Horace and Ovid, ind^l, were justified in singing of 
themselves, “ Exegi momtmentum” and “ Jamquc opus,” iffcc. on account 
of their poetry, how much more may a Gesner, a Baxter, or a Hein- 
sius boast, whose labours h^kve prevented these (so called) immortal 
works from perishing; who have restored these dilapidated “ monti- 
‘ments,” have explained their inscriptions, and rendered them intelli¬ 
gible to schoolboys and undergraduates : and here 1 may be permit¬ 
ted to remark, that this present age, which has added to the stores of 
English literature three first-rate poets, (Southey, Wordsworth, and 
the anonymous author of a MS. volume of Latin poetry penis rue), to 
say nothing of the minvru siilcra, Byron, Campbell, Moore, &c. &c. it 
has, in its ifv>mense fertility, brought to light not one Commentator. 

Influenced by this reflection, and by the natural bent of my own 
genius, I no ‘sooner juiew myself, (e ealo dcsccudit, &c. &c.), than I 
determined to embark iny hopes and my fortunes in Uie composition 
of a great literary work suited to my peculiar talents. My parents, 
indeed, wpre anxious that I should have entered upon some of the 
active professions, and figured in the busy haunts of men, a lawyer, ti 
divine, or a jihysician. But what, Sir, arc theologians or physicians ? 
Men whoi,, confine themselves lo one limited study, who survey nature 
in one only of its numerous .aspects, and who, binding themselves to 
a single end, scarcely ever are found even to accomplish that, 'fhe 
lawyers are still woi^e : ,their reading lies wholly in a circle which 
nobodyfthinks of entering but themselves ; and “ scire tuum nihil csf 
the knowledge which you cannot idifAplay to others is only so much 
ignorance. A law'yer. Sir, rank^ with a conjuror; more feared than 
estimated; worshipped only by the ignorant and the credulous, and 
carefully avoided by all who have,.he slightest regartl for their quiet or 
their purse. My multifarious reading, which has extended over the 
whole rakigc of literature, qualified me for nobler pursuits, and my 
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Prospectus of a New Work, 

ambition, or rather my instinct, led me to emulate the Beptleys, the 
Stevenses, and the Burmans, tlmse universal geniuses, who threw the 
light of their erudition into the most tenebrous holes and corners of 
their author’s obscurity. 

No sooner, then, had I attained the qualiHcaJ^ion of Doniims on the 
College boards, than I plunged deep into criticism, and determined to 
give my days and nights to thq illustration of some learned author. 
The classic “ world was all before me wliere to choosebut the choice 
was not easy. An esteemed author was not upon any terms to be had, 
who was not already so towsled and mumbled by the critics, as not to 
leave a “ 4 C<f ’ or a “ que” to* the iijgenuity of the present day; while 
an obscure and valueless writer would plunge his commentator into his 
own obscurity, and effectually impede him iu his flight to immortality. 
For, though a commentator is intrinsically more worthy tivan his ori¬ 
ginal, as the precious gums and essences are more valuable than the 
lifeless mass they embalm, still it is vain to comment, when men will 
not read. The old stdbk of authors was exhausted; the new disco¬ 
veries of unrolled IPompeian MSS. and of Palimpscstic parchments 
had not yet furnished fresh matter of research : and I was upon the 
point of abandoning m^ schemes, and of embarking in some t)f the 
less useful walks of life—wasting my hours in chemistry or natural 
philosophy—when chance pifj into my hands, from among the MSS. 
of Trinity Coljege, Cambridge, an invaluable and inedited fragment of 
Greek poetry, of which I shall only say, that it is the original of the 
celebrated English poem, which begins ^ 

" Three children sliding on the ice,” • ^ 

and which has been translated by some vile plagiary, and passed, un¬ 
acknowledged in the literary world, as his own. 

As your lady readers do not understand Greek, I shall quote in what 
follows the English version ttlone. But, for the benefit of the learned, 

I shall throw the Greek text into a note.* , 

No sooner was 1 in possession of this treasure, tha^pl set about 
illustrating it; and having arranged the tejet ^to my own satisfaction, 

I enriched it, during the course of thirty years exclusis'e application, 
with a series of illustrations which leave littlb or nothing to desire. 


* KgvffTfiKKoTiiKrovs rgiirrvxoi Kogoi ^ooi 
Slga, Btgovs, tvragffots wotri, 

Aivait mtirrov. Am Sri rrarretv 

Arravrts’ eir* ttptvyov ol 

AkfC tartg fiaav fyicticKturiifvoi fiox^ots, 

H rroaiv oKurSeuvovrtt tv Itgtf rrtSqi 
Xgvffw av t8t\ri<f irc^(8o(r0a( oraBiMv 
E( (iti lugos ri twv vtuv t&tt§tTu. * 

A\X’ 0 ) TOKCtt, Affois jMv ovra rvyxn»»h 
'Offois Se fitit ^Ukfffriftmr' tvrtxyov trirogat, 

Hv tvTvxtis tvxri(r8t <ras 8vga^ oSori, 

Tois itoffiv, ti/(T<pas ef Sujuois ^u\(ur(rcTC. 

This beautiful imreeau has been aUidbuled to Professor Porson; but if the 
internal evidence of style did not prove Its antiquity, the parchtnent aud character 
of the MS. at least assign it six centuries of existence. 
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'' Prospectus of a Ifew Work. 

The precise number of volumes the work will occupy I am not pre¬ 
pared exactly to state; but the extent may be guessed with some ap¬ 
proximation towards accuracy by any one acquainted with tlie manner 
in which such subjects are usually handled, when he shall have perused 
tlie sketch which I propose now to lay before ^our readers of that 
portion of my labours which is as yet ready for the press. 

Program. 

f 

The first line of tliis wonderfully philosophic and profound speci¬ 
men of Pythagorean lore (lor such it is) embraces a great variety of 
subjects for elucidation, of whiclj I propose to treat in the order of 
their occurrence. 

Three (1) children (li) slidingtS) on the ice (4).** 

• 

(1) Three. —Beginning at the beginning, I propose to enter at large 
upon the consideration- of the number three, which, from the remotest 
antiquity, has obtained a mysterious and rccoiidite signification; as is 
abundantly proved (omitting other instances) by the three heads of 
Cerberus; the triple goddess Diana; Isis, Osiris, and Horns; the 
threc*wise men of tlie East; the three dynasties, and tlircc consuls of 
Franco; the rule ef three; the three dimensions of matter; the three 
angles of a triangle ; the three Fates; ^.e tl iree witches in Macbeth ; 
the three estates of the realm ; the “ tiiree jolly jiidgcons ;” Shadrach, 
Meshcch, and Abednego; and the Three Gentlemen of Verona.. I have 
diligently collated the poets for their use of this number ; such as the 
“ Ter conata loqui," “ Troh fois heiireux," and Thrice to thine, thrice 
So mine, and thrice again to make up ninewhich last quotation in¬ 
troduces a few parentlictic observations on the multiples of tliree, and 
of that odd fraction the circulating decimal —wljich at the same time 
is, and is not, one. In reference also to the triple tree,” I have read 
through a most voluminous collection of Uie last speeches of the most 
celebrated “ jiaiibuloirrs” from which the reader will find copious ex¬ 
tracts. I Ijavc also a* word or two, ai passanty on Mr. Canning’s 
“ Loves of uie Triangles,” a new^ translation of the Welsh Triads, and 
a critical histpry of the Three per cents, distinguishing the Consols 
from the Reduced, wifl. a table of interest, a memoir of the house of 
Rothschild, notices of inscriptions in the grand litre of France, an 
engraving of Cobbett’s gridiron, and a “ Catalogue Raisonnee” of the 
authors on' the great question of currency. 

(2) Childi{i:k.—O n tliis word wi^f be noted, inter alia, the Abbe 
Quillet’s Callipaedia; the Pivikitrophia of St. Marthe, ])hysician to 
Henry IIP. of France; the Cyropa'dia of Xenophon ; Fenelon’s Tele- 
machus; and the Chevalier UUmsay’s'J'ravels of Cyrus. Notices will 
be given, likewise, of Peter the Wild Boy, and other wild children ; of 
Les enfan^ troutes, and foulidling hospitals of most European n.ations ; 
the Garfy Owen boys; the Bluccoat Ijoys; the children in the wood ; 
the young Roscius and Miss Clara Fisher; the Lancastrian system ; 
Pestalozzi and Fcllonhurg; the ^ Cost al egro" of 1 asso, which he 
stole from Lucretius—a theft the le^s* excusabh; as Lucretius has twice 
repeated the simile, totidem xerlns, to mark it the more certainly as his 
own. In order more completely to illustrate this portion of the text, 
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I shall give remarks on second childhood, or old age remarks on 
Shakspeare’s and Churchill’s,ages of man, the golden age, the Au¬ 
gustan age, the middle ages ; Lord Byron’s “ Age of Bronze,” with an 
original treatise on the use and abuse of that happy exordium, “ In 
this (as the case vnay be) learned, pious, sceptical, revolutionary, or 
degenerate age.” , 

(3) SwDiNG.—Upon sliding I shall introduce a dissertation on the 
antiquity of the practice, and an inquiry into the invention of scates ; 
a secret history of sliding panels and doors covered with tapestry, 
taken from the most approved and authorized novels; observations on 
sliding rules, sliding boys, malauches, and “ versi hdruccioU /” notes on 
eels, sophists, political rats, ^nd other slippery animals; including 

memoirs of Ch—t—br—nd, the B-m family, and Mother L-; 

some account of the slips at the theatres, and in the* dock-yards, 
lapsus lingua', the slips of my aunt Dinah not original (Sterne’s plagia¬ 
rism), on backslidings and “ faux pas ” in general, with an account of 
the newest method of loaping a pig’s tail. 

(1) Ice. —This is a word of much obscurity, and requires amjtle 
illustration. I sh^fIl notice only a few of the points w’Jiich will be 
touched upon in this part of my work. The chemical historv*of ice, 
with the most approved theory of heat; on icflbergs, glaciers, and 
voyages to the North PolC^; memoirs of the Humane Society, and 
lives of persons drowned in the Serpentine; on ice-creams,*Homan 
punch Cgloct*), French dramatic poetry, iced champaigne, artificial fri- 
gorific"mixtures, the late Lord Londonderry’s speeches in Parliament, 
&c. &c. with a new receipt for making cool-cup ; account of a burn- 
ing-glass of ice; the ice palace on the Neva, and Moore’s Holy Al¬ 
liance ; the burning of Moscow, the retreat through Russia, and the 
surgical treatment of frost-bitten Ihnbs; on the Icati, or men of Kent, 
an excursus. , 

The second line of this, extraordinary poem furnishes no less occa¬ 
sion for research than the f rst. 

** All on (5) a summer’s (6) day (7).” * 

(5) Alt. on. —Rise, progress, and fall* of this phrase in English 

poetry, with philological researches, and ety nAilogics ; the fractal us 

th omnibus rebus ct quibusdaiu aliis the inscriptions “ put on” and 
“ put off',” on our way-sides, mistaken by foreigners for a remnant of 
Catholic superstition, and supposed to refer to the hat^, spirituous 
compound called “ All sorts ”\iot to be confounded qpth omnium or 
scrip ; “ All the talents “ All Lprabard-street to an egg-shell 
treatise on the use of “ On,” in epitaphs and epigram writing; outline 
of modern Ox-tology ; memoirs of Tommy On-sIow ; “ On, Stanley, 
on!” stolen from the **cn avunt" of the French^ &c. &c. 

(6) Summer. —I shall here touch on Tiiomson’s and Dcliile’s Sea¬ 
sons, with citations from all^known poets, descriptive olbthc four 
quarters of the year; on seasonftig, with anecdotes of the cook’s ora¬ 
cles, Le Cuisinur Francois, L’Jl/nltnach dcs Gourmands, and a life of 
Hannah Glasse: notes on Bologpa sausages, *\}amboii dc WesiphaUe," 
partridge pye, &c. &c. That hi«^dy seasoned dish, a mock pig, will 
introduce an intpiiry into the antitpiity of sucking-pigs, with the w'hole 
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law of tithes : Esau's sale of his estate for a mess of pottage typical 
of modern Amphitryonism; Lucullus’s^hall of Apollo; Apicius, Sir 
W. C —t—s, &C..&C, ; of speaking in season and out of season; of 
seisin and livery, with notices of the lives of John Doe and Richard 
Roe. , 

(7) Day. —Distinction between an astronomical and natural'day; 
rent-day, pay-day, and “ Ic quart (Fheur de Rabelais the day of 
judgment; on wedding and birtli-dayl, and the different modes of 
keeping them, and on Burns’ “ Allhallow Eveon daybooks and 
ledgers; on lack-a-day, well-a-day, and on “ Daylight," a term in 
symposiacs. Michael Angelo's “ Day” and “ Night” in the Chiesa di 
San Lorenzo in Florence; on Day ahd Martin’s blacking, and the Dey 
of Algiers ; Beaumarchais’ Follies of a Day, or “ La Folle journue 
Mr. Day and ** Sandford and Mertona fair day and a “ day after tlie 
fairmeteorological remarks on the weather ; on daily journals with 
distincti^ characters, and Cobiter) of the weekly press; Examiner and 
John Bull; Saxons did not reckon by days, and why ? Daisy, or day’s 
eye, (the BeUis ptremis of Linnseus,) not to be confounded with dan¬ 
delion ; Burns' beautiful ode on it; on turning night into day, and on 
settling-days at the Stock Exchange; on lame ducks; on saints’ days, 
days of yore, and tbj “ golden days of good Queen Bess.” On night; 
poetical descriptions ; Gherardo da Notte...o£ midnight, and (incident¬ 
ally) ofeghosts and witches, with true histories ; Hogarth’s “ Night 
Mr. Knight’s peas; his improver engravings; of the Knights Tem¬ 
plars, of Knight the actor, and of Peg Nicholson’s Kniglits; of 
Moore's Almanack, Poor Robin, the Zodiac of Tentyra, and of B»d- 
lock’s'Museum. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is a brief outline of my first three volumes, em¬ 
bracing, as you will perceive, the first two lines of the fragment. 
These 1 propose to publish, siatim, as a sample of the whole, with 
title-pages, indexes, dedication, laudatory verses, and testimonies of 
authors; a treatise on the art of criticism, engraved portraits of the 
three children, ichnography of the icepool, and a facsimile of each of 
the young gentlemen’s hand-writing, taken from an old slate found in 
a neglected corner of the Itev. Timothy Twig-their-bottom’s far-famed 
“ seminarylikewise h»e original music of the song, supposed to be 
either by Birde, or by Locke, the composer of the music of Macbeth; 
engraved specimens of the title-pages of various editions, and conjec¬ 
tural emendations of doubtful passages. 

If this firstrtpecimen meet with the*desired success, the rest will be 
immediately forthcoming, as 1 Jiave only to search the Vatican and 
Bodleian liSrarics, and the Biblioth5que du Roi at Paris, to complete 
the work. * 

Your making this prospectus known through the medium of your 
invaluably Miscellany will tBuch oblige 

• Your obedient and VCTy humble Servant, 

Julius C-ESArf Scauger Grub, M.A. Sc F.R.S. 
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^ ON MU6IC. f 

No. 4.— With reference to the principles of the BeoMtiful in that Art, 

These guides* we inten^to follow faithfully and sfirictly in our 
remarks on the fourth and last point to be considered in vocal compo> 
sition, viz. verbal expression. Under character we understood the 
general nature and feeling which pervades a poem in toto. Verbal 
expression regards the appropriate musical Utterance of every succes¬ 
sive sentence in a poetical text. It might aptly be termed musical dic¬ 
tion ; its functions are (piite similar to those of declamation in oratory. 

Correctness of verbal expression is a most important requisite in 
vocal composition; and yet, strange to tell, it is more or less neglected 
by the greater part of composers, nay it is scarcely dreamed of by 
many. Hundreds are quite *satiSlicd if they have devised an air of 
agreeable melody and harmony, tolerably corresponding with the 
metre of the text. Tlie words are held so cheap that some vocal com¬ 
posers, rather than lose the momentary inspiration of a motito^ are 
in the habit of storing them up ready made^against any pnetry that 
subsequent chance may throw into their way. No w'onder, then, that 
the fit often sliould resemble that of a Monmouth-strect suit. In this 
manner the musicdl annals of England point out a whole, and indeed 
a favourite opera, composed about twenty years «igo, the greater part of 
the music of which was ready made before the wqrds were thought of. 

Some of these latitudinjtrian vocalists may ask, perchance,—What 
does it matter whether ** . ^ 

* ** Darest th"ou thus upbraid a Idver ?’* 

be set one way or another, so that the^usical phrase run smooth and 
tasteful ? and we mayi^c called upon to prove altogether that there exist 
any laws for verbal expression, and that those laws rest upon scTlid and 
not imaginary grounds. 

We accept the challenge ! I’here does exist a law, one law only; it 
is in few words : • 

“ Sing as ihou speakest!” 

All the varied and manifold inflexions of the,voice employed by a good 
speaker, its alternate ascent and descent, its emphases, ^ louder into¬ 
nations, and softer ninder-tones, not only ^e within the reach of Music, 
but derive additional and higher charms from that art, 

A text, which is to be set to music, ouglit, therefore, first of all to 
be rehearsed with appropriate and correct enunciation and declama¬ 
tion ; the composer ought to watch scrupulously the alternate rising and 
falling of the voice, and especially to mark those words ^hich require 
peculiar stress of elocution, kll these peculiarities his melody oug^t 
to imitate as much as possible. But in what manner is this imitation 
to be effected ? * 

Upon ascent and descent we need dot waste words. They are pro¬ 
duct in Music precisely as in common parlj^nce, subject, however, to 
the general laws of melody and musical metre. The near afl^ity between 
declamation and Music is ilUistrated by the well-known litory of the 
Roman orator, who placed a slave with a flute behind the rostrum, in 
order to be guided by musical aiJ in the modulation of his voice. But« 

* Nature and on atteiftive observation of mankind. 
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how are we to impart, musically, peculiar stress and emphasis to a 
word ? This may be effected in three different ways. Ist. By assign¬ 
ing to the, emphatic words comparatively higher notes. 2dly. By 
throwing the emphatic syllable into the accented part of the bar (al¬ 
though this expedient applies as much and more to the metre of the 
text). And 3dly. By increased loudness (forte). 

All these expedients, are, as they should be, merely direct imita¬ 
tions of nature. By way of illustrating the first, and most essential 
and legitimate of these three resources,, let ns recur to the above line, 
“ Darest thou thus upbraid a lover ?” It is susceptible of various 
modes of declamation, all equally proper, according to the sense which 
the speaker may intend to convey. Of this more presently. But 
suppose, for example, we wished to read it 

Darest thou thus upbraid a lover ? 

Here we readily perceive, that “thus" is intonated comparatively 
high. The line, in this sense, might therefore apjnopriately be me¬ 
lodized as follows— 



?— - 
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' Darest thou thus upbraid a lover ? 


But if it**were wished to throw the emphasis upon the first word, viz. 

Darest thou thus, &c. ? 

the following musical phrase we uld suggest itself— 


_ ^ 




Barest thou thus up - braid a. lover ? 


Were the declamation thi^ 

Darest thou thus upbraid a lover ^ 



Darest thou thus upbraid a lover ? 

f ‘ 

Without multiplying examples, itts obvious that this single line is sus¬ 
ceptible of a# many distinct shades of signification as it lias words 
Upon each of the five words strdss may be laid in the declamation, ac- 
cormi^ to the raplied pieaning; and just so may each of the five 
wo^i receijre a high and empTiatic note in five different melodies. 

A similar train of reflection will suggest the propriety of setting the 
Music to sentences of interrogation in ascent ; because in asking ques- 
itions we generally modulate the voice from grave to acute! The 
Italian, indeed, has no other mode of ^gandering a phrasirinterrogatory. 
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“ He has finished the work^’ and “ Has he finished the work ?" is ex¬ 
pressed by the same words, “ Hajinito Vopera” with this difference, 
tliat in the question the voice ascends strongly. 
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Will you come; to the bower ? 


T. Moore. 
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Know'st thou the land ? 


Beethover. 


Since in a question the phrase terminates, as it were, in an unfinished, 
suspensive manner,^ it is, moreover, desirable, generidly speaking, that 
the melody, independently of its ascending, shpuld not conclude the 
question with a tonic cadence, which breathes too much repose.* 

I'he great use of piano and forte, crescendo, dimliiuendu, in assist¬ 
ing verbal expression must^e self-evident; the employment of tliese 
resources being, like those above-mentioned, absolutely borroWbd from 
the ^dinary* rules of declamation, although, without any reference to 
those rules, certain alternations of lo|^d and subdued sounds tend of 
themselves to produce variety, and, like the due dispensation of light 
and shade in a painting, to throw, as it were, a chiaroscuro over the 
harmonic picture, so pleasing at all times, that in instrumental pieces, 
the composer not unfrequently puts down his fs and p’s quite arbitra¬ 
rily, merely to effect variety. You might often exchange the p’s for 
the/ ‘s, and l ice versa, without much detriment. Not so in vocal com¬ 
positions. Here the forte is appropriately employed for spirited de¬ 
termined sentences and words of vigour; the piano or sotioroce for 
soft and mild expressions, the crescemlo foi;cabes of rhetorical climax, 
the calando, demnuendo, morendo, for decr^sing staength, expiring 
accents of love, grief, &c. All this is so natural, that we deem it 
quite unnecessary to add quotations from classic works to illustrate 
what must be obvious to every one. If the reader will t^n, at ran¬ 
dom, any opera of Mozart, he is sure to meet with ample instances of 
the judicious use of the piano forte. In Cimarosa md Rossini, he 
will likewise find abundant elucidation. 

Even of subdued murmurs and mutterings, numerous examples may 
be found. An apt instance occurs in Cimarosa’s duet (Matrimonio 
Segreto) between die old man and the lover, avhen the latter offers a 
great sum to be permitted to marry the 'younger instead ofi the elder 
sister. The father pauses, refl«c^, and tlien mutters to himsltU', “ Qui 
risparroio del bell* oro, e si salva anche il decoro*.”—All piano upon 
one single note. A similar instance presents itself in the beautiful 
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* Here I save my gold and credit. 
cHi 
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tersett, “Ah soccorso, son’ ferito” (Don Giovanni) where Leporcllo 
in an under>(one, mutters out his comment and horror at the murder of 
the old Commendatore, just perpetrated 'by the nefarious libertine, his 
master. 

Some of our readers will be surprised, when we state that the em¬ 
ployment of the piano an^ fortet and of the different gradations of loud¬ 
ness within or beyond these, is, comparatively speaking, of modern in¬ 
vention. In the compositions of about ^ hundred years ago, we seek 
in vain for the marks p or / or for any other directions regarding the 
strength of the sounds. In fact, at that time every thing was played 
with equal force, or, at most, the little musical colouring, wliich then 
appeared desirable or practicable, was entirely left to the discretion 
of the performer. It would be difficult to conceive how such a sim¬ 
ple and yet powerful means of producing effect, and aiding expres¬ 
sion, should not have suggested itself at an earlier period, if the per¬ 
formance of mediocre, players, or of amateurs of fifty years practice, 
tlid not occasionally affc.rd practical proof of the possibility of such 
neglect. The celebrated Jomelli was the first who began to imagine 
and prescribe various tints of musical colouring, and to bring them 
into some sort of methpd. Since his time, however^ this branch of ex¬ 
ecutive'Mi>sic has been so much enlarged and improved, that it is at 
this time scarcely possible to conceive any shade of expression, which 
does -not form part of our musical terminology. There is still a cer¬ 
tain va^eness in the usual directions as to the positive degree of force 
intended, many of the terms being absolutely relative ; but -vvejihould 
not be surprised to see this unqprtainty brought, in time, under mathe¬ 
matical controul, by the invention of a musical Rhonometcr, to indicate 
thb precise strength of sound, in the same manner as the Metronome 
fixes the precise duration of musical time. 

Upon the foregoing subject of musical emphasis we might fill many 
pagf» with a variety of curious and interesting remarks, were it not 
that our limits and immediate object compel us to content ourselves 
with touching slightly aivd briefly upon matters, which a professional 
treatise alone<could be expected to expand and develope. 

But before we concliftle.our remarks upon verbal expression, we 
would wish to add a few words concerning its abuse in Music. This 
abuse is often encountered in compositions adapted to “ depictive” 
poetry, describing physical phenomena, peculiar sounds, motions, &c, 
such as thunder, lightning, the rolling of waves, the bowlings of the 
wind, the babbling of brooks, rustling of leaves, the roaring of wild 
beasts, warbling of birds, the crawling of serpents, the galloping of 
steeds, &c. Of all these, and innumerable other natural appearances, 
composers have attempted direct imitations, the vouchers fox. which we 
could quote without difficulty. * 

The question, whether such imitations are the legitimate province of 
the composer, whether they'^Ve accordant with the principles of the 
bcautifuhfis a delicate and difficult one« If we consult our own feel¬ 
ings, we should candidly say, that some of these attempts at the musi¬ 
cal picturesque have afforded us considerable pleasure, while others, 
and by far the greater part, appeal^ to us trifling •conceits full of 
quaintness and littleness. 

Among .the favourable specimens we would place foremost, the 
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accompaniments expressive of the placid undulation of the sea, in the 
beautiful terzett, “ Soave sifT il vento” (Cosi fan’ tutte)—tlxe beating 
of the oars preceding the first appearance of Selim, in II Turco in 
Italia—a similar approach of the skiff*, in La Donna del Lago—the 
approach of the Sew pedlar, in La Gazza Ladra—and some few other 
cases of the like description. 

On the other hand, we dertved no gratification from several imita¬ 
tions of the chirping of birds in ^ome English songs, from the nume¬ 
rous and varied attempts at the picturesque of all sorts in Haydn's 
Creation, in which all manner of sounds and things are musically pen¬ 
cilled out, not excepting chaos and primitive darkness itself. 

We are far from the presumption of forming from our individual 
likings and dislikes a standard of the Beautiful in this matter: our 
opinion, however, must necessarily be founded on these. 'This opinion 
we give candidly and unpretendingly, leaving it to others to judge whe¬ 
ther it coincides with ^heir own observations a&d feelings. 

It seems to us, in the first place, tliat inutations of this kind ought 
to be used with a very sparing hand. If they present themselves once 
or tv/ice in a whole opera, or in any evening’s performance, it is quite 
enough. We consider them altogether as mechanical expedients, 
forming licences in the art.. Hence, if they are imitations'ever so apt, 
and in themselves unobjectifAiablc, their frequent recurrence is likely to 
have a detrimental effect. They are, after all, but fanciful attempts at 
apptujvtfnation, of doubtful comprehension, and calculated to divert the 
mind from the more direct and legitimate aims of the art. W e conceive, 
in the next place, that the more insignificant the object of the Imitation 
is, the more trifling the result will be, and the less ought it to be at¬ 
tempted. Little minds will generally be found to resort to the pictu¬ 
resque in Music more freely, and it is little minds that more particu¬ 
larly find entertainment in listening to it, because it is more tangible to 
a narrow intellect, than flic nobler sublimities of the art. They are 
the same people that will value a picture^ not for its composition, 
grouping, or the expression in the countenance, but on '^count of the 
charming fidelity in the imitation of the Brussels lace, the truth in the 
representation of a china basin, or a copper i^h-kettle» A purely imi¬ 
tative piece of Music, therefore, would seem to stand in the same re¬ 
lation to a noble and classic composition, as a Dutch painting of grapes, 
carrots, and onions, to a Madonna and Child of Raphael^ 

It is on these grounds, probably, that musical imitations are less ob¬ 
jectionable in humorou.s compositions. When we hafle a mind to be 
ludicrous, we do not stick at trifles.* In this manner wcjiave seen the 
musical picturesque successfully applied to imitate sneezing and other 
strange sounds: and the genius of the sublime Beethoven (qmntlt>quc 
(hrmitans) has with consummate art tjipified; not only the parabolic 
leaps of a frisky flea, but even the ultimate doom usuallyx inflicted on 
that ofTcnding race. “ *•. 
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Time and Love. 

Afs artist painted Time and l<ove : ^ 
Time vdth two pinions spread above. 
And Love without a feather : ' * 

Sir Harry patronized theoplan. 

And soon Sir Hal and Lady Anne 
In wedlock came together. 

Copies of each the dame bespoke: 

The artist, ere be d{ew a stroke. 
Reversed his old opinions. 

And straightway to tne fair one brings 
Time in his turn devoid of wings. 

And Cupid with two pinions. 

“ What blunder *s this ?” the lady cries. 
“No filunder. Madam,*’ he replies, 

“ 1 hope I’m not so stupid. 

Each has his pinions, in his day, • 
Time^ before marriage, flies awa^ 

And, after marriage, Cupid.” 


Surnamti. 

Men once were surnamed from their shape or estate, '■ • 
(You all may from History worm it) 

There was Lewis the ^ulky, and Henry^the Great, 
John Lackland, and Peter the Hermit. 

But now, when the door>plates of Misters and Dames 
Are read, each so constantly varies 
From the owner’s trade, figure, and calling. Surnames 
Seem given by the rule of contraries. 

Mr. Box, though provoked, never dbubles his fist, 

Mr. Burns injhis grate has no fuel, 

Mii,.Pl^fair won’t catch me at hazard or whist, 

Mr. Coward was wing’d in a duel. 

Mr. Wise is a dunce, Mr. King is a Whig, 

M/. Coffin’s^^incominonly sprightly. 

And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig 
While driving fat Mrs. Golightly. 

l^is Drinkwaier’s apt to indulge in a dram, 

Mrs. Angels’s an absolute fpry, 

And^meek Mr. Lyon let fierce Mr. Lamb 
Tweak his nose in thd lobby of Drury. 

Ak Bath, where the feeble go more than the stout, 

(A conduct well worthy of Nero) 

Over poor Mr.^ Lightfoot, confined with the gout, 

Mr. Heaviside uanR.cd a Bolero. 

eMiss Joy,, wretched maid, wh^ she chose Mr. Love, 

" Found nothing but sorrow kwait her: 

She now holds in wedlock, ^s true as a dove. 

That fondest of mates, Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a miSfern-built hut, * 

Miss Sage is of madcaps the archest; 

Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e’er cut 
Old Mr. Younghusbaud^h the starchesi. 
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Mr. Child, in a {ras^jon, knocl^d down Mr. Rock, 

Mr. Stone like an aspen-leaf divers. 

Miss Poole used to dance, but she stands like a stock, 
Ever^ince she became Mrs, Rivers. * 

Mr. Swift hobbles onward, no mortahknows how. 

He movts as though cords had entwined him, 

Mr. Metcalfe ran ofl^ upon meeting a cow. 

With pale Mr. TumbiiU behind him. 

Mr. Barker’s as mute as a fish in the sea, 

Mr. Miles never moves on a journey, 

Mr. Gotobed sits up till half-aiter-three, 

Mr. Makepicce wSs Ijred an attorney. 

Mr. Gardener can’t tell a flower from a root, 

Mr. Wilde with timidity draws back. 

Mr. Ryder perforins all his journcp on fool, 

Mr. Foote all his journey^ on horseback. 

M r. Penny,*whose father was rolling ih wealth. 

Kick’d down ail the fortun'' his dad won. 

Large Mr. Le Fever’s the picture of health, 

M r. Goodenough is but a bad one. ^ 

Mr. Cruick?hank slept into three thousand a year. 

By shewing his leg to an heiress :— • 

Now I hope you'^ acknowledge l’\c made it quite clear 
Surnames ever Jl|6 by Contraries. 


IIOUGE ET Jiom. 

' -“ Could 1 forget 

What 1 have been, 1 might the better’ bear • 

What 1 am destined to. I’m not the first 

That have been wretched—but to tbink how much 

I have beci^appier!”- Southern. 

Never shall I forget tjiat accursed 27th of September : it is burnt 
in upon the tablet of ray memory; graven in letters of blood upon my 
heart. I look back to it witli a strangely compounded feqj^g of horror 
and delight; of horror at the black series of wretched days and sleep¬ 
less nights of which it was the fatal precursor ; of delight at that pre¬ 
vious career of tranquillity and self-respect \Vhich it was destined to 
terminate—alas, for ever ! 

On that day I had been about a fortnight in J’aris, and in passing 
through the garden of the Palais Royal had stopped t* admire the 
beautiful Jel-tPiau in its centre, on which the sun-beayts were falling 
so as to produce a small rainbow, jvhen 1 was accosted by my old 

friend Major £-, of the Fusileers. ARer the first sflrprises and 

salutations, as he found that the busiiiess of procuring apartments and 
.settling iny family had prevented my seeing many of the Parisian 
lions, he offered himself as my Cicerofr, proposing that we should 
begin by making the circuit o^the building that surroundedTws. With 
its history and the remarkable dvents of which it had been the scene 
1 was already conversant; but of* its detail and appropriation which, , 
as he assure<^ me, constitutci^ its sole interest in the eyes of the 
Parisians, I was completely ignoilmt. 

After taking a cursory view of most of the sights above ground in 
this qiultifarious pile, 1 was cond^ted to some of its stTbtertiBneous 
wonders,—to tlie Cafe du Sauvage, where a man is hired for six franca* 
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a night to personate that diarfcter, by beating a great dmm with all 
the grinning, ranting, and raving of a ina£nan;—to the Cafe dcs 
Aveugles, whose numerous orchestra is entirely composed of blind 
men and women and (p the Cafe des Variet^s, whose small theatre, 
as well as its saloons and labyrinths, are haunted by a set of Sirens 
not less dangerous than the nymphs whok* assailed Ulysses. Emerging 
from these haunts, we found that a heavy shower was falling; and 
while we paraded once more the stone gallery, my friend suddenly ex> 
claimed, as his eye fell upon the numbers of the houses —“ one hun¬ 
dred and hfly-four!—positively we, weire going away without visiting 
one of th0><-” gaming-houses was "the meaning of the term he em¬ 

ployed, though he expressed it by a word that the fashionable preacher 
never mentioned to “ ears polite.”—*' 1 have never yet entered,” said I, 
a Pandaemonium of this sort, and I never will:—1 refrain from it 
upon principle ;—* Principus obstaI am of Dr. Johnson’s tempera¬ 
ment, 1 can practise abstinence, but not temperance; and every body 
knows that prevention is better than cure.”—*' Dp you remember,” 

replied E-, “ what^the same Dr. Johnson said *to Boswell—* My 

drar Sir, clear your mind of cantI do not ask you to play; but you 
must have often read, when you were a good little boy, that' Vice to 
be hated needs but to be seen,’ and cajn^mt have forgotten that the 
Spartans sometimes made their slaves drunk, and shewed them to 
their children to inculcate sobriety. Love of virtue is best by 

a hatred of its opposite: to ha^e it you must see it; besides, a man of 
the world should see every thing.”—“ But it is p-a disreputable,” I re- 
jcflned.—“ How completely John-Bullish I” exclaimed E-. “ Dis¬ 

reputable ! why I am going to take you to an establishment recognised, 
regulated, and taxed by the Government, tlie upholders of religion and 
social order, who annually derive six millions of francs from this 
source of revenue ; and as to the company, I.promise you that you shall 
encounter men of the firs( respectability, of all sects and parties, for 
in France e«.ry one gambles at these salons,—except the devotees, and 
they play at home.”—He took my arm, and I walked upstairs with 
him, merely ejaculating as we reached the door—“Mind, I don’t play.” 

Entering an ante-rooni', we were received by two or three servants, 
who took our sticks and hats, for which we received tickets, and by 
the number suspended around I perceived that there was a tolerably 
numerous aftendance within. Roulette was the game to which the first 
chamber was dedicated. In the midcB’e of a long green table was a 
circular excavation, resembling a<Jarge gilt basin, in whose centre was 
a rotatory apparatus turning an ivory ball in a groove, which, after 
sundry gyrations, descended to” the bottom of the basin where there 
was a round of little rumbe^d compartments or pigeon-holes, into 
one of whigh it finally settled’,' when the number was proclaimed aloud. 
Bieside t^s apparatus there was painted,.on the green baize a table of 
various successive numbers, with divisions for odd .and even, &c. on , 
which the players deposited their various stakes. He who was in the 
compartment of the proclaimed nun^r was a winner^ and if he had 
singled out that individual one, which of course was of very rare oc- 
ciu fence, lys deposit was doubled I know not how many times. The 
odd 01 ^even declared their own fate*^ they were lost or doubled. .This 
kltar of chance had but few votaries, and merely stopping a moment 
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to admire the handsome decorations of the room W6 passed on into 
the next. 

This, whispered my companion, for there was a dead silewe in the 
apartment, aldioii^h the long table was entivly surrounded by ^ple 
playing,—this is only the silver room ; you may deposit here as low as 
a five franc piece: let us pass on to the nex^ where none play but 
those who will risk bank-notes or gold. Casting a passing glance at 
these comparatively humble gamesters, who were, however, all too 
deeply absorbed to move their eyes from the cards, I followed my 
conductor into the sanctuary pf the gilded Mammon. 

Here was a Rouge et Noir table, exactly like the one *I had just 
quitted. In its centre was a profuse display of gold in bowls and 
rouleaus, with thick piles of bank notes, on either side of which sat a 
partner of > the bank and an assistant, the dragon guards of this Hes¬ 
perian fruit. An ol^long square, painted on each end of the green 
table, exhibited three divisions, one for Rouge, another for Noir, and 
the centre was for the stakes of those who speculated'upon the colour 
of the first and lak card, with other ramifications of the art which it 
would be tedious to cfescribe. Not one of the chairs around t^e table 
was unoccupied, and 1 observed that each banSer and assistant was 
provided with a rateau, or'jtake, somewhat resembling a garden hoe, 
several of which were sdso dispersed about, that the respective trinners 
might.-v;'ftli&raw the gold without the objectionable intervention of 
fingers. When the stakes are all deposited, the dealer, one of the 
bankers in the ccntr«, cries out—“ Le jeu est fait,” after wbigh no¬ 
thing can be added or withdrawn; and then taking a packet of carHs 
from a basket full before him, he proceeds to deal. Thirty-one is the 
number of the game: the colour of the first card determines whether 
the first row be black ar red : the dealer turns up till the numbers on the 
cards exceed thirty-one, when he lays down a second row in the same 
manner, and whichever is nearest to that amount is the winning row. 
If both come to the same, he cries Apres,” and recoilifnenccs with 
fresh cards, but if each division should (urn up thirti/-one, the bank 
takes half of the whole money deposited, as a. forfeit fiom the players. 
In this consists their certain profit, which has^een estimated at ten per 
cent, upon the total stakes. If the red loses, the banker on that side 
rakes all tlie deposits into his treasury; if it wins, he throws down the 
number of Napoleons or notes necessary to cover the lodgments made 
by the players, each one of whom rakes off his prize, o# leaves it for a 

fresh venture. £-explained to*mc the functions of^he difierent 

members of the establishment—the Inspector, the Croupier, the Tailleur, 
the Messieurs de la chambre, &c. and also the meaning of the ruled card 
and pins which every one held befori| him,•consulting it with the 
greatest intenseness, and occasionally calling to die people in at¬ 
tendance for a fresh supply. Tj^is horoscope was divided 1 ^' 4 )erpen- 
^dicular lines into columns, headed with an alternate R. andN. for 
Rouge and Noir, and the pin is employed to perforate the card as each 
colour wins, at a groundwork fey establishing some calculation in that 
elaborate delusion termed the doctrine of Chances. Some, having 
several of these records before them, closely pierced all cover, were 
summing up the results upon paper; as if determined to play a gSme of 
chance without leaving any thing to hazard; and none seemed willing* 
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to adventure without having some species of sanction from these 
Sibylline leaves. 

An involuntary sickness and loathing of heart came over me as 1 
contemplated this scene, |>nd observed the sofas ad adjoining room, 
which the Parisians, who turn every thing into a joke, have cliristened 
** the hospital for the wounded.'* Theref.tliought I to myself, many a 
wretch has thrown himself down in anguish and despair of soul, cursing 
himself and the world with fcarfiil imprecations, or blaspheming in 
that silent bitterness of spirit which is more terrific than words. I 
contrasted the gaudy decorations and panelled mirrors that sur¬ 
rounded m6 with the smoky and blackened ceiling, sad evidence of the 
nocturnal lamps lighted up at the shrine of this Baal, and of the un¬ 
hallowed wofship prosecuted through the livelong night. Turning to 
the window, I beheld the sun shining from the bright blue sky, the 
rain was over, the birds were singing in the trees, and the leaves 
Buttering in the wind; the external gaiety giving the character of an 
appalling antithesis to the painful silence, immovable attitudes, and 
spell-bound looks of the care-worn figures within. *One man, a Ger¬ 
man, WM contending against a run of ill-luck wifh a dogged obstinacy 
that was obviously lalaking deep inroads upon his purse and his peace; 
for though his face was invisible from begig bent over his perforated 
card, tBb drops of perspiration standing upon his forehead betrayed 
the inward agitation. All the losers were struggling io-*jLAipprcss 
emotions which still revealed themselves by the working of some dis¬ 
obedient muscle, the compression of the lips, tlicu sardonic grin, or the 
glhring wrath of the eye; while the winners belied their assumed in¬ 
difference by Bushed cheeks and an expression of anxious triumph. 
Two or three forlorn operators, who had been cleaned out, as the phrase 
is, and condemned to idleness, were eyeing thein more fortunate neigh¬ 
bours with a leer of malignant envy; while the bankers and their as¬ 
sistants, in the certainty of their profitable trade, exhibited a calm and 
watchful culBling, though their features, pale and sodden, betrayed the 
effect of confinement, heated rooms, and midnight vigils. JE-in¬ 

formed me that the frequenters of these houses were authorized to 
call for refreshments of any description, but no one availed himself 
of the privilege; the auri sacra fames,” the pervading appetite of 
the place, had swallowed up every other. The very thought revolted 
me. What f' eat and drink in this arena of the hateful passions ; ^n 
this fatal room^ from which many a suidide has rushed out to grasp the 
self-destroying pistol, or plunge*into the darkness of the wave! in 
this room, which is denounced to heaven by the widow’s tears and the 
orphan’s maledictions! Revolving these Noughts in my mind, I sur¬ 
veyed once more the faces be^e me, and could not help exclaiming— 
What a hideous study of human nature! 

“ As^ have employed so much tii^e,” said E-, “in taking the 

latitude, or rather the longitude of thpse various phizzes, we shall be ex- 
pected to venture something: 1 will throw down a Napoleon, as a sop * 
to Cerberus, and will then convoy you home.”—Nay^” replied I, “ it 
was for my instruction we came hither ; the lesson 1 have received is 
well worth the money, so put down this piece of gold, and let us begone.” 
—“ JJet us at least wait till we havi* lost it,” he resumed ; “ and in the 
metui time we will take our places at die table.” 1 fell that 1 blushed 
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as I sat down, and was about to deposit my offering hap hazard, when 
my companion stopped my hand, and, bOTrowing a perfinrated card, 
bade me remark, that the red and black had zig^'zagged, or won alter¬ 
nately for fourteen times; and that there had subsequently been^a ]<»g 
run upon the black„which would now probaLly cioss over to the other 
colour; firom all which premues he deduced that I should venture upon 
the red: which I accordingly did. Sir Balaam’s devil who “ now 
tempt^-by making rich, not making poor,’* was, 1 verily believe, hover¬ 
ing over my devoted head at that instant; my deposit was doubled, 
and I was preparing to decamp,with my two Naps, when my adviser 
insisted upon my not balking my. luck, as there would probably be a 
run upon the red, and I sufiered my stake to remain, and go on doub¬ 
ling until 1 had won ten or twelve times in succession. ** Now,” cried 

E-, “ 1 should advise you to pocket the affront, and be satisfied.’* 

Adopting his counsel, 1 could har^y believe his assertion, or my own 
eyes, when he handeif me over bank-notes to the amount of twenty thou¬ 
sand francs, observing that 1 had made a tolerably successful deb0. for 
a beginner. • , 

Returning home itf some perturbation and astonishment of*mind, I 
resolved to prepare a little surprise for my wifil; and spreading the 
bank notes upon the table vfith as much display as possible, 1 told her, 
upon her entering the room**how 1 had won them ; and enquiring whe¬ 
ther Aladjdki with his wonderful lamp could have spent two or three 
hottrs more profitably, I stated my iqjicntion of appropriating a por¬ 
tion of it to her use, in the purchase of a handsome birthday pupsent. 
In a moment the blood ru^ed to her face, and as quickly receded, 
leaving it of an ashy paleness, when she spurned the notes from her, 
exclaiming with a solemn terror—“ 1 would as soon touch the forty 
pieces of silver for whjph Judas betrayed his master.” Her penetrat¬ 
ing head instantly saw the. danger to which 1 had exposed myself, and 
her fond heart as quickly gave the alarm to ];ier feelings; but in a few 
seconds she threw her arms around me, and ejaculated as'^e tears ran 
down her cheek—“ Forgive me, my dear Charles, pardon my vehe¬ 
mence, my ingratitude ; 1 have a present to ask, a bovn to implore— 
promise that you will grant it me.”—Most willingly,” 1 rejoined, ** if 
it be in ray power.”—“ Give me then your pledge, never to play again.” 
—“ Cheerfully,” continued I, for 1 h^ already formed that resolution. 
She kissed me with many affectionate thanks, adding tliat*! had made 
her completely happy. 1 believe it, for at that moneat 1 felt so 
myself. • 

Many men who are candid and upright in arguing witl! others, are 
the most faithless and jesuitical of cflsuists in chopping logic with 
themselves. Let no one trust his head in a ^ntest with tlie heart; 
the former, suppressing or perverting ^latever is disagreeable to the 
latter, wiU assume a demure ^d sincere conviction, while ^tjhas all 
along been playing booty, ana turnishing weapons to its adversary. 
♦The will must be honest if we wish the judgment to be so. A tor¬ 
menting itch following up m^jgood luck, as I termed it, set me 
upon devising excuses for violating my plbdge to my wife, and no 
shuffling or quibbling was too contemptible for my purpose, I had 
promised never to play again—“ at*thut house or if 1 had not actually 
said so, 1 meant to say so : there could be no forfeiture of my word, 
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therefore, if I went to another. Miserable soj^istry! yet, wretched as 
it was, it satisfied my conscience for the moment,—so easily is a weak 
man deluded into criminal indulgence. Fortified with such valid argu* 
ments, I made my debA^ at the Salon des Etrangess, and after a two 
hours sitting, had the singular good luck to return home a winner of 
nearly as much as I had gained on thg first day. Success for once 
made me moderate; in the humility pf my prosperous play, I resolved 
only .to continue till I had won ten thousand pounds, when 1 would 
communicate my adventures to my wife with a solemn abjuration of 
the pursuit in future; and as 1 considered myself in possession of the 
certain secret of winning whatever L pleased, 1 took credit to myself 
for my extreme moderation. From Frascati, the scene of my ^ird 
attempt, by ^ lucky, or rather unlucky fatality, which my subsequent 
experience only renders the more wonderful, 1 retired with a sum 
exceeding the whole of my previous profits, when, like the tiger who 
is rendered insatiate by the taste of blood, 1 instantly became ravenous 
for larger riches; and already repenting the paltry limitation of the 
day before, determine;! on proceeding until 1 had doubled its amount. 
Another day’s luck, and even this would have been spurned, for neither 
Johnson’s Sir Epiedre Mammon, nor Massinger’s Luke, nor Pope’s 
Sir Balaam, underwent a more rapid deveSoperaent of the latent devils 
of ambition. Indistinct visions of grandeur floated before my eyes ; 
my senses already seemed to be steeped in a vague magni'f^/*«^e ; and 
after hesitating, in a sort of waking dream, between Wanste^House 
and Fonthill, one of which I neld to be too nq^r, and the other too 
(Tistant from London, I dwelt complacently on the idea of building a 
mansion at some intermediate station, which should surpass the splen¬ 
dour of both. Sleep presenting to me the same images through a 
magnifying glass, 1 went forth next morning tq. the accomplishment of 
my destiny with an exaltation of mind little.short of delirium. 

Weak and wicked revpries !—a single turn of Fortune’s wheel re¬ 
duced me,^t to reason, but to an opposite extreme of mortification 
and despondence. A run of ill-luck swept away in one hour more 
than half my«gains, ^d unfortunately losing my temper still faster 
than my money, I kejn doubling my stakes in the blindness of my 
rage, and quitted the table at night, not only lightened of all my sud¬ 
denly acquired wealth, but loser of a considerable sum besides. I 
could now judge by experience of the bitterness of soul that I had 
lately inflicted upon those who had lost what I had won, and inwardly 
cursed the^pursuit whose gratirications could only spring from the 
miseries of others ; but so fhr from abandoning this inevitable see-saw 
of wretchedness, 1 felt as if I iiad been defrauded of my just property, 
and burnt with the desire of (aking my revenge. The heart-sickening 
detail of^ny infirmity, my l^everses, and my misery, need not be fol¬ 
lowed^. Suffice it to say, that a pa|[sion, a fury, an actual phrenzy 
of play absorbed every faculty of my soul; mine was worse than a 
Promethean fate; I was gnawed'and devoured by an inward fire 
which nothing could allay. Alas! ^pot even poverty ^and the want of 
materials could quench it. In my career of prosperity, I felt not the 
fraud 1 was practising upon ray wife, for I meant to make my peace 
with ten or twenty tliousand pouiAls in my hand, and a sincere renun- 
-ciation of gaming in my heart; but now that 1 was bringing ruin upon 
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her and my children, the sense of my falsehood and treachery embit¬ 
tering the anguish of my losses, plunged me into an uiuitterable re¬ 
morse and agony of soul. Skill I wanted courage to make the fatal 
revelation, and at last only imparted it to her in the cowardice of im¬ 
pending disgrace. 

Madame Deshduli^res says very truly, tjjat gamesters begin by 
being dupes and end4jy being knaves; and I am a^ut to confirm it by 
an avowm to which nothing should have impelled me but the hope of 
deterring others by an exposure of my own delinquency. A female 
relation had remitted me seven hundred pounds to purchase into the 
French funds, with which sum in my pocket I unfortunately called at 
the Salon des Etrangers in m;^ way to the stock-broker's, and my evil 
> genius suggesting to me that there was a glorious opportunity of 
recovering my heavy losses, I snatched the notes from my pocket, 
threw them on the table just before the dealer began—*—and lost! 
Stunned by the blow, I went home in a state of calm despair, com¬ 
municated the whole to my wife in as few words as possible, and ended 
by declaring that she was a beggar, and her husband disgraced for 
ever. ” Not yet, ray dear Charles,” replied the generous woman, her 
eyes beaming with* an affectionate forgiveness,—“ not yet; we may 
still exclaim with theT.’'rcnch King after the battle of Pavia, \?e have 
lost every thing but our honour;—and, while we retain that, our losses 
are but as a grain of sand, •*,Wc may be depressed by fortune, but we 
can only be <H&graced by ourselves. As to this seven hundred pounds 
—take rny'jcwels—they will sell for more than is required ; and if our 
present misfortunes induce you to fly, from Paris, and abandon this 
fatal pursuit, they w»tf assuredly become the greatest blessings of our 
life.” 

No reproach ever passed her lips, or lingered in her eye; nor did 1 
fail to observe the delicacy which, mingling up her own fate with mine, 
. Struve to soothe my feelings, by disguising my individual guilt under 
the cloak of a joint misfortune. Noble-minded woman! Mezentius 
himself could not have devised a more cruel/ate than to tie thee to a 
soul so dead to shame, and so defunct in gratitude as mim.’f 

Will not the reader lothe and detest me, ,even worse than I do my¬ 
self, when I inform him, that in return for all this magnanimity I had 
the detestable baseness to linger in Paris, to 4iaunt the gaming-table, 
to venture the wretched drainings of my purse in the silver room," to 
become an habitual borrower of paltry sums under pledges of repay¬ 
ment which I knew I had not the means of redeeming, anti to submit 
tamely to the indignity of palpdble cuts from my acquaintance in the 
public streets? From frequently encountering at the salons, 1 had 

formed a slight friendship with Lord T-, Lord F-,* Sir G-- 

W - , Colonel T -, and particularlyVithpoor S - 1 , before he had 

consummated the ruin of his fine fortuni^ and (iebilitated his frame by 
paralysis brought on by anxiety ; and 1 was upon terms intimacy 
with others of my countrymer^ who with various success, but much 
more ample means than myself, *were making offerings to the daemon 
of Rouge et Noir, Should this brief memoir fall beneath the eye of 
any of my quondam friends, tha}^ may not impossibly derive benefit 
from its perusal; at all events they may be pleased to know that I 
have not forgotten their kindnesses. 1 am aware that 1 aj^used their 
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assistance, and wore out their patience; ^ut I never anticipated the 
horror to wlych the exhaustion of my own means, and the inability to 
extort more from others, would reduce me. The anguish of my losses, 
the misery of my degradation, the agony of mind with which 1 reflected 
upon ray impoverished wife and family, were nothing, absolutely no> 
thing, compared to the ucking torment of being compelled to refrain 
from gambling. It soun^ incredible, but it is stnctly true. To sit at 
the table with empty pockets and see others playing, was absolutely 
insupportable. I envied even the heaviest losers—could 1 have found 
an antagonist, 1 would have gambled for an eye, an arm, a leg, for life 
itsdf. A thousand devils seemed to be gnawing at my heart—I be¬ 
lieve I was mad—I even hope I was, 

Yes; I have tasked myself to detail foy moral degradation and ut¬ 
ter prostration of character, with a fidelity worthy of Rousseau him¬ 
self, and 1 feel it a duty not to shrink from my complete exposure. 
After a night passed in the state.of mind I have been describing, in one 
of those liaunts which 1 was justly entitled to denominate a Hell, 1 
wandered out at daybreak towards the Pont de Jbna, as if 1 could cool 
my parched lips and burning brain by the hbavy shower that was then 
falling. As the drippjng rustics passed me on tlfeir market-horses, 
singing and whistling, their happiness, seeming fo be a mockery of my 
wretchedness, filled •me with a malignant rage. By the time I had 
reached the bridge, the rain had ceased, the rising sun, glancing upon 
the rivtfr threw a bloom over the woods in the direction of St'^vres and 
St. Cloud, and the birds were piping in the air. Ever a pR-iignate ad¬ 
mirer of Nature, her charms s^le me for a moment from myself, *biit 
presently my thoughts reverting from the heav§n without to the liell 
wfthin, 1 gnashed my teeth, and fell back into a double bitterness and 
despair of soul. 

1 have always been a believer in sudden and irresistible impulses ; an 
idea which will not appear ridiculous to those i\jio are conversant with 
the records of crime. A portrait of Sarab Malcolm the murderess, 
which I had seen many years ago in the possession of Lord Mulgrave, 
leading rae<4o the perusal of her trial and execution in the Newgate 
Calendar, induced me to give perfect credit to the averment, that t!io 
idea of the criiye came suddenly into her head without the least solici¬ 
tation, and that she fcltMrivcn forward to its accomplishment by some 
invisible power. Similar declarations from many other offenders offer 
abundant confirmation of the same fact; and it will be in the recollec¬ 
tion of man^, that the murderer of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar at Chisqlhursi , 
repeatedly dctlared that he had never dreamt of the enormity ten 
minutes before its commission, but that the thought suddenly rushed 
into his miiiti, and pushed him forward to the bloody deed. Many 
pel^le cannot look over a precipice widiout feeling tempted to throw 
themselves down; 1 lyiow a /nost affectionate father who never ap- 

{ iroaches ^ window with his ilffant child without being haunted by so- 
icitatiopi to it into the street; an^ a gentleman of unimpeachable 
honour, who if he happens, in wall!ing the highway, to see a note¬ 
case or handkerchief emerging from a passenger’s pocket, is obliged 
to stop short or cross over the waj,^ so vehemently ^oes he feel im¬ 
pelled to withdraw them. These “ loys of desperation,” generated in 
the giddin^s of the mind at the bare imagination of any horror, drive 
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it to commit the reality as V relief from the fearful vision, upon the 
same principle that delinquents voluntarDy deliver themselves up to 
justice, because death itself i% less intolerable than the fear of it. Let 
it not be imagined that I am seeking to screen any of these unhappy 
men from the consequences of their hallucination; I am merely assert¬ 
ing a singular property of the mind, of whichmyself am about to re¬ 
cord a frightful confi];mation. 

Standing on the bridge, and turning away my looks from the land¬ 
scape in that despair .of heart wlych I have described, my downcast 
eyes fell upon the waters gliding placidly beneath me. They seemed 
to invite me to quench the burning fire with which I was consumed ; 
the river whispered to me with a distinct utterance that peace and 
oblivion were to be found in'its, fiethean bed:—every muscle of my 
body was animated by an instant and insuperable impulse ; and witliin 
lialf a minute from its first maddening sensation, I had climbed over 
the parapet, and plunged headlong into the water!—The gushing of 
waves in my ears, and the rapid flashing of inivimerable lights before 
ray eyes, are the last iftipres.sions I recollect. Into the circumstances 
of my preservation I never had the "heart to enquire: when conscious¬ 
ness revisited me, i found myself lying upon my own bed with my 
wife weeping beside me?, though she instantly assumed a cheerfuPlook, 
and told me that I had met with a dreadful accident, having fallen into 
the river when leaning ovcr.to examine some object beneath. That 
she knows the whole truth *f am perfectly convinced, but W'e «cru- 
pulously av^id the subject, by an understood, though unexpressed com¬ 
pact.* If'is added in her mind to the long catalogue of my offences, 
never to be alluded tOi^and, alas ! never to bo forgotten. She left^my 
bedside for a moment to return with my children, who rushed up ter 
me with a cry of joy ; and as they contended for the first kiss, and en¬ 
quired my health with glistening eyes, the cruelty, the atrocity of my 
cowardly attempt struck with a withering remorse upon ray heart.— 
O villain! villain! * C-L-. 


SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 

“ N»5 per screno ciolo, ir vaghc etepe.” 

Not the bright firmament of stars above, 

Nor goodly vessels gliding o'er the main. 

Nor warlike prowess of the knightly train. 

Nor wild beasts gaily sporting through the grove,^ 
Nor news of long’d-for joy, nor song of love 
In sweetest numbers, or in'loftiest strain. 

Nor by the sparkling fountain and green plain 
Singing of gentle ladies praise id move ; 

Nor these, nor all the joys that aftrth coiyains 
Again can reach this heart of it.ine, that lies 
Buried with her, who to my longing eyes 
Was life and light; notvwcaried with lue’s chains, 
1 call on death again with her to be, 

W'hom, better had 1 never lived to see. 
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In Englahd alone actors have^ occupied somewhat of that considera¬ 
tion in society to which they are cntitTed. Not that we are by any 
means a theatrical people, but the dictates of good sober sense have 
shewn us tliat there is no reason why the professor of a liberal and in¬ 
genious art should be tndervalned upon the stale plea of custom. It 
is here a received rule, to a given extent, tliftt “worth makes the 
man,” or, to be more explicit, that thc*honourablc character and con¬ 
duct of an individual is more looked to than his profession, provided, 
indeed, he be not poor, for that is an “ unconquerable bar” to social 
notice. There is feeling and good sense in this discrimination, as far 
as it goes; it is worthy the bettcr*portoon of the better class of Eng¬ 
lish society. I say “ better portiorf,” because Lord Chesterfield ob¬ 
serves that “ people of the first quality can be as silly, ill-bred, and 
wortliless, as people of meaner degreeand there are some of the 
higher orders of English society, high only in pride and fortune, that 
have about as correct a notion of the claims of^intellect upon them, as 
an Esquimaux would have of the nature of Newton’s Fluxions, were 
he questioned respecting them. But though a(;tors arc held in far 
moro estimation here than in foreign countries still many have a ridi¬ 
culous prejudice against the profession, which they should overcome. 

This sort of prejudice, though very unreasonable, is of old standing. 
The 'indents, it is well known, held thoa'^irofession of an actor in dis- 
esteera; but there are certain contradictions respecting them which it 
would be difficult to clear up. Lucian says that a great‘liha*^ledge of 
music, poetry, rhetoric, and* philosophy, were necessary, to succeed 
,on*lhe stage in his time. Now. this being the*^t*ase, it is singular that 
the respect universally paid to persons versed in tlicsc arts should not 
have operated in favour of those so accomplished in them. We know 
very little of the ancient stage, but what w'e do know loads us to be¬ 
lieve that tragedy was exhibited on it more in the way of flecl.'imation 
than as an imitation of nature. A large portion of the ancient stage cn- 
tertainnv^nts consisted of mimicry and antics, the professors of which 
luid, perhaps, no great claim to respect, and the comedy of the an- 
cimits was of a low kind.* They used masques in their stage perform¬ 
ances, which'must hare effectually concealed the different changes of 
countenance produced by every attempt at expression; and this 
gives us additional reason to believe that certain regulated gestures 
and a wcil-tonod voice, with a recitation, rather than acting as w'e now 
understand it, were all the ancientt^ valued in a performer. The ac> 
counts whic^i have come down to us, however, tend to shew tliat some 
actors ofi good morals and attainments were held in esteem by the 
highest ranks in Rome, as iy the example of Roscius, of whom Cicero 
speaks so highly. It is therefore probable, that the majority of per¬ 
formers were low, dissolunf mimics, and that the censure cast upon 
the w||0le corps had its exceptions among the higher classes of trage¬ 
dians’. Modern acting differs fronk l4ie ancient, in its requiring greater 
originality, and a certain natural genius, to succeed. The power of 
representation of the different emotions of the mind, for which we 
value an actor, was no part of tlfr qualification they deemed necessary 
for the stage. Their tragedy, with the chorus, could we hear it per- 
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formed now, would not, it is likely, though W'e were perfect masters 
of the language, arouse our feelings more than the simple rt^ading. It 
was strictly national, and the taste for it must have b^>a acquir^ by 
education. It appears to me that our stage performances are of a 
much higher order, and the performers also, because they are more 
universally interesting, and the scene is kept nearer to nature. Poetry 
should speak a universal language, and the stage should speak it too. 
Let us suppose the insanity of,Orestes exhibited by a performer in a 
mask, who recites tlic character whh a well-regulated tone and em-, 
phasis : it is obvious that he would add but little comparative effect to 
the poetry of the author. Suppose the same piece performed by Gar¬ 
rick or Kean, their acting would be ^elt and understood, wherever the 
language was comprehended, bdeause nature shews the same emotions 
every where under similar causes of excitement. There is a poetical 
feeling necessary for a modern actor. He must be imaginative, and 
have an acquaintance witli the deep* secrets of the mind, which’ 
cannot be taught him by art. The actor of the ancients was, p^haps, 
more the being of stud^ and artifice. Such we may conjecture, for 
we can conjecture only, is the difference between the two ; and if so, 
the advantage is certainly on the side of the moderns. 

In Catholic countries,* actors have always been treated with ^reat 
eontumely. The priests and monks formerly promoted the perform¬ 
ance of mysteries and other «pperstitious representations, because it 
supjmrtcd the influence of their doctrines, and tended to rivet ntore 
firmly the Ikk.Js of mental slavery; but they refused acts of common 
charity, and even burial rites, to the unjiappy performers in return. 
Such is priestcraft: the 3 it who reprobated stage-jdayers on the score of 
a vicious profession, preached the holiness and infallibility of Popes * 
who committed incest and sealed their crimes with blasphemy.* The 
latest instance of bigot zeal exerted against the inanimate body of a 
pcrfoinier in France, was after the return of the Bourbons in Jan. 181J, 
when the funeral of IMudame Raucourt, on arril)4ng at the burying- 
ground of Pisrc La Chaise, at Paris, was refused the rite of burial by 
the minister, w'ho wished to restore, with the temporal, the Spiritual 
customs of old times. The indignant populace, highly to its honour, 
compelled the priest to do his duty by force; and such wa^tbe jfopular 
effervescence, that the experiment of a second fefusal will hardly be 
ventured on again in that city. 

^^'e may congratulate ourselves on the increase of our slock of 
'Miarmless amusement,” and the superior excellence of oiff actors, 
from the liberal view wc now take of the profession. £incc Gar¬ 
rick appeared, a theatrical race, fostered by the public, of honourable 
lives and highly talented, have unfolded to us, better than a thousand 
commentators could do it, the noble conceptions of our dramatic writers. 
Theatrical talent has increased with die d^nsidcra/ion it has received 
in society. We are now in a third era of Instrionic excellence,witliin 
fourscore years: the first beginning with Garrick, the second* wtli 
Kemble, Cooke, and Mrs. Siddons, and the third with Kean, Young, 
and others. In no era of our stage history has the aggregate of 


* For e^HDii^lr, Pope Alexander VI. who lived in a state of incest ndth his 
sister, and had her painted as a Mad>niiia ' , 
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talent on the boards surpassed the present. Of this, Drury-lane is a 
sufficient proof. An actress like Mrs. Siddons is, perhaps, wanting, 
and may never be supplied; but from Kean and Young to die most 
inferior characters, there is, at Drury-lane, power and materiel such as 
none of our theatres have before exhibited at the same moment. The 
tragedies of Shakspea^e, that we have been told would not half dll a 
house during the rage for the ** gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire," 
of melodrama, have been played to ,overflowing benches. Oihcllo 
and lago liave not cloyed the public taste, which, it now clearly ap¬ 
pears, is not so vicious as some blundering managers have been inte¬ 
rested in representing it, to cover their own deficiencies. 

1 confess 1 love the theatre, fof 1 have received impressions there 
which no words from human lips have ever produced any where else. 
I have leaned on the benches, in forgetfulness of all around me but tlu' 
scene, and, wrapped in a world of ideality, stored up sensations that 
will, by and by, feed the thoughts of declining years. The tones of 
the actor’s voice blended themselves with the words of the poet so 
forcibly, that his name has become associated with them, and 1 can 
scarcely remember the one without recalling the other. Kemble’s 
unetyiallcd delivery pf certain passages when playing Penruddock, his 
pathos and heart-thrilling tones, softened into mellowness by inter¬ 
vening time, still'come over my mind like a romantic music. It may 
be, therefore, that I am somewhat pre_piiiced in favour of the profes¬ 
sion, but it is clear to me that I have no attachment for it which is not 
grounded in reason and reflection; and it demands vci y much more 
than what is understood inf^thc term “ worldly custom,” to convince 
m^ I am erroneous in my view of the subject. „ In all professions there 
' are worthy and unworthy members; but the tragedian, who ranks high 
in public favour, must be a gifted man, and is therefore entitled to 
respect. If of unimpeachable character, hard indeed is his lot if he be 
not equal to a shopkeeper or an attorney in« estimation—he who must 
unite judgment with personal and intellectual qualifications—he who 
must be a student of tjie works of genius and the expounder of them to 
the world, whose pursuit calls into exercise the most vigorous facul¬ 
ties of the mind, and js neither mean and pettifogging on the one 
hand, nor a,tame retailing of ledger-accounts and sordid baigaining on 
the other. The prefbrence bestowed on riches, the meanest but most 
influential of possessions, must not be sufleredto contravene the truth. 
The actor who instructs and amuses the public, and who stands well 
in publi^ opinion, is a being far higher in the intellectual scale than 
the stockjobber with his plum, or* the city gripcall who has amassed 
his milljpn for the future dissipation of his heirs. There is, too, a 
reason why actors should be duly estimated in society, arising from a 
claim on our sympathies. * They who delight us through life, leave 
BO marks behind of all th^ toils to please, of their peculiar excellen¬ 
ces aiid the attractions that commanded the applauses of thousantls. 
TJif ^oet, the author, the sculptor* dies and leaves unpcrishable re¬ 
cords of his labours; the soldier’^ achievement is preserved in history;_ 

but the actor consigns no legwy to posterity. His glory is as evanes¬ 
cent as the clap of the multitu^ and perishes vwth himself; he is, 
therefore, on the score of generosity, entitled to the more considera¬ 
tion when living, in proportion as his lot in this respect is unfelicitoiis. 
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In regard to moral worth, I believe we have seen as much of it among 
the professors of the stage as among an equal number m other walks 
of life; and there has been •this advantage on the side of the most 

? eccable, that their vices have seldom been varnished by hypocrisy. 

'hey were for ever in the public gaze, and the smallest speck was 
magnified in proportion; but it was never •their custom to disguise, 
under the specious veil of canting, any errors into which they had un¬ 
happily fallen; and this is of itself almost a redeeming virtue. On the 
other side, let the conduct of many actors of both sexes that have been 
public favourites, be scrutinized even by malevolence, and what will 
be found registered against them ? They have in moral worth been 
equal to other individuals in society that arc respected, and their claims 
on this score have been tacitly allowed, particularly among actresses. 
Away, then, with what remains of this unw'orthy prejudice! 

Perhaps some grounds for dislike to the profession may have ap¬ 
peared in the tendency of certain pieces brought on the boards, and 
the passages offensive^to good morals which th^ contain. This is not 
the fault of the actor, but of the authr)r, censor, and manager. As a 
whole, the character of our actors is infinitely beyond the morality of 
our theatre. We owe much to the stage, but it must be allow^ that 
its secondary class of writers have not made it so instructive or moral 
as they might have done. Some of tlie lighter pieces which live but 
for a moment, are the prodt^djtion of authors who write for the jjalle- 
ries, and have nothing in point of reputation to lose. It is not the 
piece whicWiolds up to admiration certain points of character in a thief 
ora murderer that will produce an evil effect on society. Public opinion 
has stamped both the«onc and the other of these cliaracters witlr iiv 
famy. In spite of what has been said respecting Macheath, for ex¬ 
ample, it is highly improbable that any one ever became a robber from 
seeing the character performed. It is holding up to the admiration 
of the vulgar, unmiuglfMl with reprobation, lesser scoundrels whose 
vice's are not held in equal detestation, being offences against good 
manners rather than breaches of laws universally recognized„^hat is to 
be condemned. “ Tom and Jerry” is a piece of this class. Had its 
coarse exhibition of low-lived vices been kept to a picture of vice duly 
satirized and turned into ridicule, it might hav^done gohd. But it is 
easy to sec that where blackguardism and folly arc exhibited without 
due reprobation, the ignorant and vulgar of every rank in life will ad¬ 
mire the hero of the talc, when his habits and opinions ar%in unison 
.with their own, and he is made jan object of admiration rather than 
contempt. Our guardians of the night and police ma|;istrates can 
bear testimony to this truth. Next m the author, the ceicsor inter¬ 
venes, who ought, if such an interference should be tolerated at all, to 
have an eye on the indecencies and imnmral tendencies of the works 
of obscure stage-writers. His notions oP morality, however, are ge¬ 
nerally merged in his politics. He is, in fact, only a political t^toma- 
ton, and it is difficult to say whelhpr he could be any thing else with¬ 
out much increasing the mischief of his office; for who could set 
bounds to puritanical curtailments and alterations which would be as 
likely to exceed raasonable limits asfto keep within them ? Yet while 
such an office exists, a little more attention to this subject might not 
be misplaced. Still he is so much th^crcaturc of accident, as\o of^gee, 

I) 
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that he may or may not have grasp of mind enough, little as it re¬ 
quires, to comprehend the true drift of a dramatic piece; he may see it 
free from sentences of constructive sedition, and think his duty executed. 
I am astonished how such a play as ** The Hypocrite” is-toleratcd in the 
present day. In a dramatic view it is unnatural and absurd; morality 
it has none. It is forced in every way, and it wotfld he worthy tlie 
good sense of the managers of the great theatres to consign it to well- 
merited oblivion, instead of suffering its disgusting indecencies to flush 
the cheeks of the better part of their nudiences. Its late reappearance 
was in very bad taste on Mr. Elliston’s part. This play was written to 
satirize Wliitfield, who, with his contemporary and friend Wesley, were 
virtuous, well-meaning, but enthusiastic men, of blameless conduct 
and irreproachable lives. However erroneous they might be dfiemed 
on points where all can be but matter of opinion, they did infinite go(»d 
in reforming the morals and softening the brutality of the lower classes, 
from the colliers of Walsall to the miners of the West. Their labours 
were, as Lord Chathaid would»say, more those of a college of fisher¬ 
men than of a conclave of bishops or cardinals. Notwithstanding their 
aberration from the statute faith, they were just and conscientious men. 
Are such men fit objects of disgusting satire in the present enlightened 
times ? Ought not,the good sound sense of an English audic'iiee (the 
best censor in a free country) to put down that which no excellence of 
acting.can sanction ? ' 

We should wish to see all theatrical reform cfiected by public taste, 
rather than by any other mode. How often, after bciffg deligbUxl 
with the exhibition of a noble* tragedy, that has elevated the mind to 
lofty* feeling, and roused to mental activity cvet'y latent virtue—how 
often are we disgusted by an afterpiece calculated to eradicate the 
good impression the tragedy has produced, indebted to douhU- entendre 
for wit, and to the slang of St. Giles’s for phraseology. Now that Drury- 
lane Theatre is all that can be wished as to elegance of building, ac¬ 
commodation of the audience, and excellence of its company—now 
that it stands once more the first of our histrionic exhibitions—now 
that the public fill the house to suffocation on the acting of legiti¬ 
mate tragedy by Kean and Young—it becomes the manager to fix on 
a firm basis a hational si^andard of taste in his department for our other 
theatres to imitate. We could wish to see there the selection of tra¬ 
gedy and comedy made from among the best-written and most pure in the 
language, r.nd a stern rejection of all mawkish trash, under whatever 
name introduced. The afterpieces should include none but such as 
have sterling merit in writing, real wit, and a perfect freedom from 
those indtiicacies and jurations resorted to by sterile writers to fill 
an hiatus or wind up the clim^ax of a stupid sentence. We could wish 
to see some of our sound olA tragedies, and our old genteel comedy, 
preserved from desudtude. singleness of object, on tlic part of a 
manag^ possessing freedom of thought, and a bold reliance on com- 
motnense rather than on recorded«of)inion, might effect much good, 
and complete a theatre that we might justly be proud to array in all 
things against any in a foreign country—a Theatre Anglais, where a 
pure national literature, cxcelle|)t:e of acting, and a due regard 
to decorum, may save us the trouble of apologizing to strangers for 
faults wh*ch they do not tolerate, ^and give them a clear idea of a drama 
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adhering to the verity of existing things, and carrying«to the summit 
of perfection the effect of the romantic or Shakspearian school, which 
must finally, in every country, take the uppermost place as the mirror 
of nature. Let Mr. Elliston think originally in this respect, and com¬ 
plete the good whrk he has entered upon; far he has given us a novel 
and high treat by uniting the excellences of our two most distinguished 
actors in one piece—let hi* purify the stage of every thing objec¬ 
tionable on the score of taste, Und leave behind him a name as the 
perfecter of our theatrical exhibitions, in propriety *, costume, style, 
judgment, and morals. There is one difficulty, however, for him to 
overcome, which, it must be; confessed, is embarrassing, namely, tlic 
subjugation of the gallery audience to a well-regulated conduct. The 
pit w'as formerly the place of the critic, affording, from its situation, 
the greatest facility of hearing and judging. The applause or censure 
of the pit decided every thing; it was the mean between the aristo¬ 
cracy of the boxes, |md the radicalism of tlfb galleries. At present 
the pit is generally filled with a respectable but uncritical audience. 
I'he amateurs of tbc performance arc scattered through the boxes, in 
solitary observation. ^The tempered and judicious censure or applause 
once displayed by the pit is exchanged for the igiiorant bowlings and 
noisy interruptions of tlu* galleries. Inferior actors, particularly in 
the more vulgar parts, pla^^o the galleries, that now possess ^uch a 
petty sovereignty over the whole house as it would be a slur on the 
andjence to tolerate, were they not without a remedy to help them¬ 
selves. Many reasonable alterations, for which a manager would be 
greeted with applauSo, would be overruled by the rab^ble. Farc^p- 
writers and melodratn-compounders interlard their abortive produc¬ 
tions with the vilest diction, to catch the never-failing applause of the 
“ gods,” as they are styled. Thus the gallery is, at present, nearly 
the dictator of the hoiwc,—a state of ailiiirs which it is difficult for a 
manager to alter. 'J'he gallery is vast in size, and its receipts are a 
great object in an expensive establishment ;• but its clamoijiis operate 
.against the interest of the other parts of the house, and its subjugation 
to the rules of good order seems a work iiulispensahlc to complete suc¬ 
cess. 'fo hope belter things from an amcliorftion of iflanncrs in the 
class that frcrpicnts the galleries is an idle expectation; to submit to 
it for ever will be a stigma both on the manager and the other parts 
of the house. Some have proposed to divide the gallerjfc longitudi- 
• nally, and thus prevent a concerted system of action. Li what mode 
that good can be efiected, which, unless effected, give? no hope of 
perfecting our theatrical exhibitions, is matter worthy the serious con¬ 
sideration of all who feel the charm of rational entertainmerit, and 
hold in estimation tbc pleasures of imagi^iation and poesy. Thousands 
now do not visit the theatre at all, who, if thesSc objections were re¬ 
moved, would be frequent visitants. I’he theatre, they justl/observe, 
should be a school of the purest Janguage, and a scene of dec9rum 
and refinement; it should be visiteA as an intellectual feast, in which 
“ no crude surfeit reigned.” This subject, which involves tlie real in¬ 
terest of the draina, has not oftettf enough been brought before the 


* Why will Mr. Kean persist in playing q|:hellu as a sooty woolly-headed n<^o.’ 
-it is no rensoa for one of his genius that tragedians have erred before him. 
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public, nor efforts commensurate to its importance been attempted to 
change it. • ^ 

1 write this with no knowledge of any manager personally, and 
with no wish to exalt the manager of Drury-Iane above his merits. 
He has effected much foT the public gratification, but much yet re¬ 
mains to be done. It is still farther in his favour, that he has shewn 
his willingness to give a fair trial to the production of every author 
that has apparently any chance of success. This is praiseworthy, and 
adds ano^er laurel to his theatrical crown; but he must leave the 
author to his own judgment, and not shackle him by restraints. A 
practice has lately arisen of writing for an actor, and getting a play 
up with a character purposely drawn for him to sustain. Such a pro¬ 
duction never can be a happy one either for author or manager, and 
can only be bf temporary interest. It is the actor’s place to study the 
poet, not the poet the actor. In late times, among other strange 
tilings, we have seen most extraordinary acknowledgments put forth 
by authors to performers, indicating that the latter have, occasionally 
at least, pretensions humiliating to the pride of authorship, which the 
world jsrould never have guessed, but for the confession—a confession 
no less novel and astounding to contemporaries than to ourselves. We 
are gravely told of an actor (Mr. Macready), in the dedication of 
“Julian,” lately performed at Covent-gar/len, that his powers have in¬ 
spired, and his taste “ has fostered the tragic dramatists of the age !!” 
A piece of information, then first communicated to them, of which 
they had lived in unfelicitous ignoranbe, and would have so continued 
to live but for this important disclosure. “ Elegance and luxuriance 
of praise” are revived from old Dryden's days,—this is to the full as 
bad as your Lordship in satire and Shakspeare in tragedy!” 

I fear I have occupied more space than 1 ought in thus noticing, in 
a desultory way, subjects which would seem to»demand more methodic 
details. Those, however, who love the theatre, will agree in thinking 
that whattjemains to be done is so obvious, that tlie task of execution 
is alone wanting, and that this rests with the manager who possesses 
sufficient originality of mind to act by the rules of good taste alone in 
the improvement of ou« dramatic entertainments.* Y. 


INVOCATION TO THE CUCKOO. 

O Pursuivant and Herald of the Spring ! 

*■ Whether thou still dost dwell 
» In some rose-laurelPd dell 
Of that charm'd Island whose magician king 
Bade all its rockk and caves. 

Woods, winds, find waves. 

Thrill to the dulcet chant of Ariel, 

Until he broke the spell 
And cast his wand into tke'shuddering sea,— 
O hither, hither fleets 
Upon the south wind svi'eet. 

And soothe us with thycwernal melody! t 


* ^s otiefstcp, let the text of Shakipcnrc he furtliwitli re^tovcfl in his plays, 
and the inti-rpohitcd trash rejected which has so Jong disgraced the ri'iireseiitatiou 
of sonic of his best works. 
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Or whether to the redolent Azores, 

Amid whose tufted sheaves 
The floral Goddess weaves 
Her garland, breathing on the glades and shores 
Intoxicating air, 

Trifaut! thou dost repair:— ^ 

Or lingeEcst still in that meridian nest. 

Where myriad pjping throats 
Rival the warbler’s notes. 

The safiron namesake of those Islands blest,— 

O hither, hither wing 

Thy flight, and to our longing woodlands sing! 

Or in those sea-gift gardens dost thou dwell. 

Of plantain, cocoa, palm. 

And that red tree whose balm 
Fumed in the holocausts of Israel} 

Rciieath Banana shades. 

Guava,,and fig-tree glades, • 

Painting thy plumage in ih<‘ sapphirine hue 
Thrown from the heron blue, 

(3r rays* of the prismatic parroquet,— 

O Tei the perfumed breeze • 

From those Hesperides , 

Waft thee oncc^morc our eager ears to greet! 

For lo! the youTTg leaves flutter in the South, 

As if they tried their wings. 

While the bee’s trumiiet brings 
News of each bud that pout^its honied mouth ^ 
BIuC'DC'IIs, yellow-cups, jonquils, 

Lilies wild and daflbdiis, 

(itadden our meads in iutertangled wreath : 

The sun enamour’d lies, 

W’atchiijgthe violet’s eyes 
On every bank^ and drinks their luscious breath : 
With open lips the thorn 
Proclaims that May is bom, • 

And darest thou, bird of Spring, that summons scorn 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! O weIeome,*welcomc notes! 
Fields, woods, and waves rejoice ^ 

In that recover’d voice. 

As on the wind its fluty music floats. 

At that elixir strain, ^ 

My youth resuine^its reign. 

And life’s first Spring comes blossoming again* 

O wondrous bird ! if thfis 
Thy voice miraculous 
Can reno\atc my spirit’s vental prime. 

Nor thou, my Aivise, forbdl^ir 
That ecstasy to share, 

1 laugh at Fortune, and defy old Time. 
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Funcrn QlAiigo; fiilgura frango, Sabbntn pango, 

Excito dissipo rcntos, paco crupntos. 

Lnmio Dcum verum, plc^m toco, conjiigc clcruin, 

Dcfunctos jdoro, pcsti-m Togo, festa decoro. 

Monkish Inscriptions on BtHs. 

I HAD wandered for a long time, one summer’s morning, through 
the successive copses and thinly-wooded glades that constitute the re¬ 
mains of Sherwood Forest, pondering upon the days of old, when their 
deeper and more extensive shades /echoed to the horn of Robin Hood, 
and that romantic outlaw might have started from the thickets through 
which I was strolling, clad in Lincoln green and accoutred with bow 
and arrow,* to challenge me for intruding upon his leafy haunts, when 
I observed that the trees growing gradually thinner opened at length 
upon a small lawn, inrthe centre of which was a piece of water, dotted 
along its banks with a few straggling oaks. Throwing myself down upon 
its margin, I was struck with the marvellous transparency of the lim¬ 
pid element, which rpsembled a mirror spread out upon the grass, re¬ 
flecting every object of this sequestered nook with a precision that 
actually confused kpprehension by its very clearness. Never was so 
perfect a piece of mimicry. The blue dppths of heaven, with the rich 
colours and majestic motion of the slowly-sailing clouds, were not 
only copied in the hemisphere beneath me, but a goat, that had climbed 
an overhanging crag by my s^vle, saw himself so perfectly represented 
bclpw that he made every demonstration of aatack with his butting 
head, as if preparing to leap down upon his shadowy opponent. A 
squirrel seemed to be running up to me out of the water upon the trunk 
of a reflected tree, upon whose extreme branches a thrush sat piping, 
as if singing to me from the bottom of the little lake. Other tenants 
of the air, as they fluttered above, were soen reflected in the wave be¬ 
neath, while Ashes nov^ and then darted like meteors athwart these 
comminji^ed birds and boughs and skies, as if the elements and their 
respective inhabitants were all confused together. As I perused this 
cross-reading,, of Natpre with a complacent admiration, the rising 
breeze wafted towards me from a neighbouring village the melodious 
chime of its bells, with the echoes of which I had not only been fami¬ 
liar in my boyish days, but had often stolen into the belfry to awaken 
them rayseif, though I never merited the appellation of a scientific 
ringer. I turned my listless steps towards the church, as the souml 
died away ^pon the wind, and rfgain at intervals threw its music upon 
the air, musing upon the almost-forgotten feelings with which I had 
listened to the same mellow tbnes in my childhood,—anticipating the 
period, now rapidly .approaerfing, when I should lie in the earth be¬ 
neath thqin, deaf to their loudest peals—and whispering to myself in 
the beatftiful words of Moore , » 

“ That other bards Would walk these dells. 

And listen to the evening bells — 

(ti t 

when I fell into a train of thought upon the great sympatliy and con¬ 
nexion thjt c.xists between these sonorous chroniclers and the public 
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history of thu country, us well ns the successive stages ^nd leading in¬ 
cidents of every man’s private life. 

In tlie absence of any other national inus% let us not disrlain to ap¬ 
propriate to ourselves that which is undoubtedly our exclusive pro¬ 
perty—the art of ringing chan|res upon chiych bells, whence England * 
has been sometimes termed “ the ringing island.” Although it be 
simply a melody, the contraction of regular peals is susceptible of 
considerable science in the variety of interchange, and the diversified 
succession of consonances in the sounds produced. Many of them 
bear the names of their composers, who thus bid fair to be rung down 
to the latest posterity ; and tht the exercise of taking part in a peal 
has never been deemed an ignoble amusement, is attested by the fact, 
that we have several respectable associations for practising and peqie- 
tuating the art, particularly one known by the name of the College 
Youths, of which Sir Matthew Hali’, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, was, in his youthful days, a member* Exclusively of the de¬ 
light arising from tne melody itself as it floats along, gladdening hill 
and dale, tower and hamlet, what can be sweeter or more soothing 
than all the assdeiations of thought connected with a merry peal of 
village bells ? Ann&uncing the Sabbath-morning—the common day of 
rest, when wo all cease from our toils, they remind us that the hum¬ 
blest of those whose lot is labour, will now betake themselves in de¬ 
cent garb and with cheerful looks to the Temple, where all the children 
of the Great Parent, without distinction of rank, assemble together to 
ofter up their general thanksgivings^ Nothing can be more natural 
than the words wliieh Cowper has put into the mouth of Alei^^andcr 
Selkirk, to express tlie desolation and solitude of the uninhabited isl&nd 
on which he had been cast. 

“ The sound of the church-going bell, 

hese valleys and rocks never heard; 

Never'sigh’d at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appear’d.” 

Of all the public duties w’hich bolls are called upon to perform, the 
tuost pu>5/ling and embarrassing must be the due i^iportioument of 
their fealty to the old and new monarch, v^^ien the former—dies, we 
were going to say, but kings never die ; — when he ceases to reign, and 
is under the necessity of laying in the dust the head which has worn .a 
crown. Death is a sad radical: Horace assures us, tliBt even in his 
days it was a matter of perfect indifference to the ghastly destroyer 
whether he aimed his dart at the towers of kings, or the hovels of the 
peasantry; and in these revolutionary times wc may be*sure that he 
has lost nothing of his Carbonari spirit. Bells, however, acknowledge 
the authority of the powers that he ; t^eir suffrages obey the influence 
of the clergy, tolerably shrew'd calculators of the most beneficial chances 
of loyalty, and yet the brazen mourners must sometimes lite in a sad 
dilemma betw’een their sorrow f5r the loss of the old, and thei'joy at 
the accession of the new king. iLike Garrick between Tragedy and • 
Comedy, we n^y imagine them ,(^uite at a loss which expression to as¬ 
sume, whether to toll a knell of ring a peal, or strike a serio-comic 
chord between the two. Affection for the dead might bp construed 
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into disafiection for the living, but i reigning sovereign has so much 
more power of patronage than a defunct one, that they generally obey 
the injunction of the royal Henry to his impatient heir, 

** Go, bid'the merry bells ring to thine ear 

That tho\i art crowned^ not that 1 am dead.’* 

Could the bells of even this sequestered village church, said I to my¬ 
self, recall to us with their iron tongues '.he various and often contra¬ 
dictory occasions, when the passions ’of man have called forth their 
echoes, what a humiliating record of human nature would they present! 
Accession of king after king, public tumult and struggle, curfew and 
tocsin, civil and foreign war, victories end peace, generation upon 
generation knelled into the cliurch-yai'd, and again a new king or a 
new war, and fresh victories and another peace, forming but a recom¬ 
mencement of the old circle of events, ever new and yet the same, ever 
passing away and recurring, in which Nature perpetually moves! 
Like all other public History, they would announce to us little but 
suffering and crime; for tranquillity, happiness, and virtue seek not 
to bo trumpeted forth by their brazen clarion : and even if they un¬ 
folded to us the annals' of private life, how often would they have to 
tell us of fleeting joys and enduring sorrow, of sanguine hopes and bit¬ 
ter disappointment! 

Reaching the gate of the church-yard»-'as this reflection passed 
through my mind, the first monument 1 encountered was that of my 
relative Sir Ralph Wyvill. How well do I remember the morning of 
his marriage! The ringers lo^d him, for he would sometimes mingle 
in.thbir sport. They pulled the ropes with the WSty and willing arms 
of men who had quaffed his ale and pocketed his money; the bells 
threw their wide mouths up into the air, and as they roared the glad 
tidings to the earth, till every hill-top echoed back the sound, they 
seemed to cry out to the Heavens— * 

“ Ring out ye, ciystal spheres. 

And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious lime. 

And let the base of Heaven’s deep organ blow.” 

From every octagon brick chimney of the ancient ball, wreaths of smoke- 
streaked the clear sunshine,—cheerful evidence of the old English hos¬ 
pitality and the extensive preparations for the marriage-feast diat were 
operating within;—friends and relatives were seen interchanging 
shakes of the kand and cordial congratulations ; servants were bustling 
about in nev^’ liveries and huge n&segays;—the smart postilions, with 
white favours in their caps, were cracking their whips and their jokes 
at the gate; —the train of carriages with be-ribboned and bc-flowered 
coachmen, made a goodly and flittering show ;—gossips and rustics, in 
their holiday-clothes, clustered about the church-doors and windows;— 

“ Quips and cranks aad* wanton wiles. 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” 

flickered upon every countenance; and every tongue ^prophesied that 
tlie happy couple would be permanently blessed, for the bridegroom 
was young* and rich, the maiden fond and fair. Such, however, are 
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the predictions with which ever^^wedding is solemnized; and if the 
flattering visions of the future prove too often illusory, it is to be at¬ 
tributed to the general lot of humanity, rather than to any inherent 
defects in the marriage system. 

Although he stemed to possess all the coi|stituents of conjugal hap¬ 
piness, the sanguine auguries of bir^alph’s friends were speedily fal¬ 
sified ; he parted from his viife, and returned with new ardour to his 
first loves—the bottle and the chase. On his wedding-day 1 had seen 
him, in this very church-yard, step from his carriage flushed with 
youth and vigour, an elastic specimen of manly beauty. Living to 
see him crippled, gouty, and infirm, I at last beheld him borne once 
more to this same spot, and racthinks I now hear the deepest-mouthed 
of those very bells that had rung out such a merry ped on his mar¬ 
riage, “ swinging slow with solemn roar” its sad and solitary toll for 
his burial—Dong! dong! dong! dong!—What a contrast did the 
scene present! Bv^ry shutter was closed in 4he windows of the old 
hall—its chimneys were cold and smokeless—the whole house looked 
forlorn and desolate, as if there were no living thing within it. The 
once jovial master*of that ancient mansion was borne slowly |rom its 
gate beneath the sable plumes of a hearse; the gay carriage and the 
four nolde horses, of which he was so proud, folloWed, as if in mockery 
of his present state, the servants attesting, by better evidence tlian their 
mourning liveries, the sincerity of their grief; a sad procession of 
coaches with the customary trappings of woe brought up the rear; 
sorrow was upon every face ; the villggers spoke to one another in 
whispers; a hushing silence reigned among the assemblage, • only 
broken by the deep toll of the passing bell; and thus did I follow the 
body to the family sepulchre, and heard the hollow rattling of the sand 
and gravel as they were cast dow'ii upon the coffin-lid of the corpse that 
ivas once Sir Ralph Wyvill. 

There is not a dell oi cover, a woodland or plain for many miles 
around, that has not echoed to his Stentorian view hallo! n:^y even the 
churcli itself and the hollow mansions of the dead, for he was no re¬ 
specter of localities, have rung with the same cry. Where is that 
tongue now ? The huntsman might wind ]|is horn, *1110 whole pack 
give cry, and the whole field unite their shouts at the very mouth of 
liis vault, without awakening the keen sportsman who sleeps in its deep 
darkness. That tongue, whose loud smack* pronounced a fiat upon 
claret, from which there was i\o appeal—what is it now f—a banquet 
for the worm until both shall be reconverted into dust.* And perhaps, 
ere those bells shall have rung in ahother iiew year, amk awakened a 
new race of candidates for the grave, the hand that traces these tlioiights,^ 
and the eye that reads them, may be l^id also in the earth, withered— 
decompounded—dust! 
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A cutJMTUY gentleman, whose habits arc retired, uniform, quiet, and 
withal somewhat studious, on being occasionally hurried up to London, 
is always mucli more vitj'dly immessed with the various objects of the 
singular scene presented by thi^^etropolis, than those can be who 
reside almost all the year round in town, and whose senses arc conse¬ 
quently accustomed and blunted to the stimulus of its imposing move¬ 
ments and its noises. This is precisely my own case. Although no 
stranger to the multitudinous capital, my latter years have been passed 
in a tranquil and distant part of Engli^d, whilst occasional calls of 
duty summon me, for a few days, to endure the sounds and sights, and 
to respire the thick and tepid atmosphere of town. I'hc firit idea of 
one of these journeys is always highly disagreeable to me ; and, for a 
few days before I leave home, 1 feel a more than usually tender at¬ 
tachment to those objects which endear it to me,,, and lament, to a de¬ 
gree tliat I fear would bo considered absurd, the interruption of che¬ 
rished habits of regularity, and the necessity of a, temporary absence 
from scenes and persons familiar to me, and evipn not always without 
•thg power of annoying me. As I generally travel by coach, 1 look for¬ 
ward with pain to the weary hours I am to pass on my journey, 

“ Remote, unfriended, melae^holy, slow 

and see in their termination in London nothing that has power to 
charm. I know not how to account for it, but the approach to, and 
entrance into London, invarialfty depresses me. ,/rhis strange feeling 
is«ihde))cndcnt of external circumstances ; for 1 have entered London 
in youth and health, and not without the power to command its plea¬ 
sures : but ever as I have approached its barriers, 1 Iiavc seemed to enter the 
fatal city which was to aHbrd me a gloomy gravi*. Yet, of all horrors, 
God preserve me from that of being hurled into the earth by a London 
sexton, or buried by a London clergyman!—I speak <///«, as Brutus 
speaks of'tihe Tarquins, '^from the bottom of my soul" 

With the exception of one or two entrances, an arrival in Londou 
is preceded by an hour’s joutney through scenes in which wretchedness 
and vanity arc displayed in colours the most painful to the eye of 
reflection that can be imagined : the whole picture floats before me at 
this moment:—The scanty gentility of the better sort of houses; the 
lugubrious Slackness of the few unhappy trees, placed, as in derision, 
among masses^ of hasty brick-work; “the pt)rter-houscs; the coach- 
stands witli their complement of,.watermcn, hull-pay coachmen, and 
regular pickjpockets; the coffee-shops ; the rows of brokers’ stalls, each 
with a seductive pile of squalid finery, and withal the gaudy starvation of 
exotic women; and the dingy ^multitudes of men in worn-out black 
coats, all full of a London look of important wretchedness; and, min¬ 
gled with«t!iesc, pompous equipt^es; pale ])roud faces, physiognomies 
fresliTf-om the very heart of the cityl marking the wealthy who seem 
to be driving away into semi-rural" life, as if to save their lives:— 
these, with the noise, the crowd, the dull, dispiriting, ai^l carbonaceous 
atmosphere; glimpses of long streets *of busy interested life; thousands 
of people, pot one among whom would care if one died of apoplexy 
on tlw. spot, and most of whom f»ould rather like tlic excitement of 
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Rttch a spectacle:—all this* is oppressive to a degree that cannot be 
described, and causes an absolumpgasping of the inward soul for the 
freshness of rural life and hi|man innocence. These are things which, 
notwithstanding the hurry with which he is driven to some pestiferous 
coach-hotel, with its dungeon-offices below and prison-galleries above, 
on which the sutb never yet shone for one brfght hour, make his fij*st . 
moments in London,hateful to the country gftntleman. The character 
of man is, indeed, altogether worked out unfavourably in London, and 
the vast city seems to reccivi ygu as if only to devour you. Talent, 
it is true, is highly cultivated and richly rewarded; the intellectual 
faculties are fully developed and splendidly exercised; whatever is 
grand in conception, or extensive in operation, is boldly undertaken 
and skilfully performed; btit tile good feelings of our nature, the 
warm, social, uncalculating, and friendly propensities, find no favour¬ 
able soil. Even in the higher classes there is not, from jvant of time, 
or perhaps from the eternal occupation of a town-life, that warmth of 
feeling which prevails in the peaceful and ^egant mansions of the 
country; whilst, in Hie middle classes, all that is interested and vain, 
and in the lower, all that is wicked, foolish and vulgar, is brought 
forth more prommently and disgustingly: ignorance is more pre- 
smning, profligacy more gloried in, villainy iflore open and swowed ; 
and in all, from the very highest to the lowest, forgetfulness of friends 
ranks among the dignilictk virtues which adorn ]>rosperity. Some are 
absorbed in dissipation, otlltrs in the pursuit of gain, others in tUe pro¬ 
motion of proflig.'icy, and many in the refinement and perfection of 
evtjry kind of fraud, artifice, and crime; whilst feeling and reflection 
are lost in xvhirl, ai^^l noise, and hurr;?, and never-ending toil. Thus, 
at Iciist, it painfully appears to the visitant from the country, onJiis 
arrival; and it is not until he is extricated, or drawn a little out of the 
nucleus of the town, just far enough to feel the fanning benefit of a 
west wind, and to know that he yet continues to live in a world where 
sometimes the sky and sometimes the sun is seen, that he begins to 
breathe, the asthma under which his heart and lungs have laboured so 
painfully is relieved, and be lives to comfort &r to bappiness'-'^nce more. 
The disagreeable impressions fade rapidly away, and so far from London 
then appearing a place without pleastires, *and those of the highest and 
most ennobling description, he finds hiuisell perplexed with their va¬ 
riety, and perhaps somewhat at a loss to determine how many may be 
comprehended in the brief space of two or three long and busy days. 
Who is there, indeed, with an}! taste for any thing, with any knowledge 
or admiration of any art, or hny science, or any oc^pation, or any 
amusement, that docs not admire ]«ondon ? It is in London that the 
perfection and utmost refinement of human industry and^mmun talent 
may be contemplated in works, various, endless, and irresistibly at¬ 
tractive. If there be any music in tfie soul, London is the temple of 
clivinest harmony ; there, and there only, the finest singers, and those 
who touch instruments of music with inspired fingers, may^e nightly 
heard. If there is any ^on(^^)6ss for the arks, now'here in England 
can that fondness be so fully gratified: the finest works of sculpture 
and painting, ^he most ingeniou| contrivances, and the must beautiful 
works of genius, are all to be foitnd in London, produced or collected 
by an industry which seems almost supernatural. If eloquence moves 
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us, in London we may listen to that which is *' almost divine the pub* 
lie meeting, the lecture, the courts law, the churches, and, above all, 
the Senate, exhibit it in forms more perfect and animating than un* 
aided imagination can have prepared us for, or at least realize the 
dreams which our acquaintance with the orators of ancient days has 
, given birth to, and display to us, with every overpowering accompa¬ 
niment, the riches and Splendours of human intql^t. The very air, 
like that of Rome, is classical, in spite of the mal'aria from the eastern 
marshes: for it was breathed by tl^ose whose eloquence, whose wis¬ 
dom, whose wit, whose patriotism, have adorned and ^gnided our 
annals in the successive ages of British history: and as regards in¬ 
teresting relics of antiquity, they lie on every side, disregarded on ac¬ 
count of their very multiplicity. Nor is it a small matter to find 

oneself actually in the same town with-, and-, and-, 

men whose names and deeds furnish the remotest provinces witli con¬ 
versation but seem yet obscurely viewed so long as we remain in the 
country. I walk out, I jncet a gentleman in a blue coat and black cra¬ 
vat, with an umbrella under his arm—it is the gi%at Duke of-: 

I see another on horseback, it is the Marquis of-; here is 

Mr.-, who shakes the senate with his brilliant and powerful 

oratory^ here a poet, at;tually alive and walking about among common 
men: that gentleman in the cliariot is a Judge, the next a Bishop, Ute 
third a celebrated physician, and the tall gentleman who walks so fast 

is no I'^ss a person than Sir-, Ail this is very astonishing to 

a country gentleman. 

If 1 am alone in London, I consider myself emancipated from !he 
mechanical regularities of a coiintry life, without ♦hinking it at all ne- 
cersary to conform to the habits of town ; I therefore get up and go to 
bed when I choose, and in short, for a day or two, do exactly as I please. 
Being obliged to hurry to distant points in that contiguous world of 
houses, my way is to •walk in all the gentlemanly^parts of the town, for 
in those I always feel a peculiar amplification of my own respecta¬ 
bility ; whereas, if I walk into the city and come at all near the lilx- 
rhange, Ilteem to become* a sort of ])erson whom every banker’s clerk 
heartily despises ; and when I have occasionally walked in that incon¬ 
ceivable part of London near Bagnigge Wells, or in the middle of the 
parish Ot' St. Giles, I haAj not felt any positive or comfortable convic¬ 
tion of being the same gentleman that 1 was: in those vicinities, tliere- 
fore, I shelter myself in a coach, happy, like other men, when 1 meet 
with one which does not set me reflecting on cutaneous disorders, or 
the driver of yv^hich puts me in no fSar of assassination. As I fly 
through the streets to accomplislwthe long journeys which the remote 
residences of friends always renders necessary, and pay my visits in 
succession to men whom I remember living out of London, once amia¬ 
bly imprudent and full of humftn feelings, but who are now all so 
much al^e that it is diflUcult to distinguish one from another, all asking 
tlie-same i^uestions, all too much hurrie^ to sit down and tie idle an(l 
agrei^le, all inviting one to dinner^ and all, on the refusal, (for I 
('always refuse,) shaking hands, apologizing, and straightway forgetting 
all that concerns us;—as I hurry ^jrough these visi^ of duty and 
ceremony, 1 every now and then div^ into exhibitions and museums, 
and plunge /nto bazaars and shops of all descriptions, on all sorts of 
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trifling and luckily-remembered commissions; but, of all thing^ ilip 
collections of sculpture and painting, and natural liisto^, detain me 
most and delight me longest in London. The other day, for instance, 

I saw the Wapeti, and lingered long near those singularly beautiful, 
elegant, and engaging animals. A turn to the right brou^t me before 
Mr. Haydon’s pieture of Lazarus: the cant of criticism, if I wished to 
employ it, is not in .ray power, and to say Ae truth, I have a sort of 
horripilation all over me when a writer or a talker mentions a picture, 
assuring myself of so much light and shade, tint and colour, expres¬ 
sion and effect, grouping and drapery, that I shall be well nigh dead 
before he has murdered his subject:—but not the most casual Ipunger 
in the room where this picture is, exhibited can fail to be struck with 
that wonderful conception, tfie face of Lazarus. It is unearthly, but 
not unnatural; it is appalling, and yet the eye turns to it again and 
again; it is death ye/, indeed, but death as no man ev&t saw it—not 
death approaching, but death departing: the dark and terrible insen¬ 
sibility of the grave is yielding to the life and light of the upper world ; 
the awful preparation for the perfect dissolution of the corporeal frame 
is visibly suspended; and the spectator sees at once that the features 
have been impressed by the hand of death, and that life is restored. 

It happened that (?n the same day I looked*in upon the Chnpcau de 
Vaille, and the scene presented by the exhibition-room ivas very 
amusingly difterent from* that in which Lazarus was shown. I had 
visited Lazarus in the mornfng, some half-dozen gentlemen werc»thcro, 
but no man spoke a syll:iblc; the tomb of Lazarus himself was 
scarcely more silent. I visited Rubeps’s fair dream at four o’clock, 
the room was crowded w’itli ladies and gentlemen, and every body was 
talking; the lips of the lovely picture alone were not in motion, 
although the eyes were eloquent, as if animated by a living soul. 

I had heard of the faults of this chef-d’anivrc, and recognized them, but 
for my more intim.atQ acqu:iintance with the picture I am indebted to 
a council of fair and loquacious ladies who stood near me; through 
W’hose observations I became fidly convinced of all the meaning of the 
chapeau itself, and became more awake to tlie defects of tne ear and 
the lingers, and to the indescribably sweet expression of the counte¬ 
nance; above all, I became aware of a fact, ^ot 1 thinje before noticed, 
but yet indisputably true, that the pictured Yair is represented with a 
goitre. In future I shall alw.ays attend exhibitions in company v/ith 
ladies; their perceptions are delicate and acute, and their organs of 
.speech easily acted upon through the agency of the mind? but, on the 
whole, of this picture of Rubens—this his chef-i^ccuv^p, if so it be—I 
scarcely know what to say: I dail* neither confess how much I was 
pleased with it, nor say all I thought about it: in truth, I am free to 
confess I know not what to make of tt, and shall therefore leave it to 
the regular critics. 

It is a reproach not uncommon in the mouflis of foreigners, that an 
Englishman regulates all thf amusements, and even all tke employ - 
ments of the day, by a constant ^nd accurate reference to the hour of 
dinner. In this respect I confess myself un veritable Anglais, one with* 
whom dinner as a habit, and wlic^ in default thereof could never, in any 
climate, or season, or company,'deceive himself by grapes, or chesnuts, 
into a belief that he had actually and bona Jide got any dinicr unless the 
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due ceremonials had been observed. Never, or very seldom, as I said 
beiR>re, accepting London invitations to dinner, I generally dine in the 
neigkbourhodd of the theatres, and most frequently at the Piazza, 
though somewhat more, 1 think, on account of the sound and honour of 
the thing than from any particular predilection for the place, for the 
large room invariably reminds me of some dark, cheerless, and restored 
cathedral, of tvhicli the' head w'aiter and his pursuivants, in full 
canonicals, are strikingly like the Dean and Chapter. There is a cer¬ 
tain cofibe-housc in that neighbourhood, the name of which is not so 
well calculated to adorn a narrative, but into which 1 often look for 
the fac^ of some friend or other, who, like myself, knows its advan¬ 
tages, and like myself may be at a loss now and then when in London 
to know' what to do w'ith some hour, or hilf-hour, which intervenes be¬ 
tween two engagements, an imdeiined blank in the plan of the day or 
night. It is Qne of the very few cofiee-houses now remaining in which 1 
find any thing wltich 1 can compare w'itli the glorious collee-housc hours 
of the days of the Spectator; being resorted to by men of a certain sta¬ 
tion, and of considerable acquirements; who yet, for tlie most part, 
hang loosely upon society, and arc not chained to localities by wives, 
children, or any set occupation or regular and daily'routine of duties ; 
whose exertions are oc&asional, and whose hours of relaxation often 
recur:—they live, for-the most part, among the brilliant, the noble, and 
the gay; partake of tlie varied iiifonnatiop of professional men, but 
withoju professional prejudices, because tliV^y are ol’no profession ; and 
are men of discursive habits, tastes, and fancies; of easy iiianners, good 
spirits, well-informed minds, and lively conversation. The last time 1 
w'as there, about half-a-dozeu of this dcseriptiop- were collected to¬ 
gether, and the subjects of their discourse wei-e various, hut all treated 
with infinite ability, and occasionally with infinite humour. An 
author ventured to state his projects concerning a new' publication, 
and was liberally and cheeringly encouraged. One of the party was 
going to Circassia, another to Ireland, another to the House of Com¬ 
mons, and remarks wandered, and witticisms scintillated, betw'ccu the 
two poles *151'the world. My attention was chiclly directed to a tall 
thinnish gentleman, just past the middle })oint of life ; his hair, eyes, 
and eyebrows were dark; his countenance singularly expressive, not 
altogether without a slight tragic cast, or perhaps more properly indi¬ 
cative, whether truly or not 1 know not, of high-wrought and romantic 
feeling; and his voice was peculiarly agreeable and gentlemanly. 1 
judge much 'Of men, and of w'omen too, by their voices ; the muscles 
of the face may. by long practice, be subdued to any habitual cxjm-cs. 
sion; physiognomy is fallacious ;< the organs of the head arc easily 
concealed; l^t I am assured by all my experience, that the tone of 
the voice has a constant affini^ with the tone of tlie mind. TJie 
gentleman I describe had, moredver, a brown coat on ; and, although 
it waa evening, his independence of what is called fashion was demon¬ 
strated by«^is being dressed in top-boots^ He alternately cofitributed to 
tl^'^t^fVersation, and leaned backin his arm chair as if to sleep; and all this 
rXi^th so easy and indolent an air thatl was quite convinced lie could be 
fio other than an author; indeed, 1 }iq||f suspected him qf being a jioet. 

On enquiring liis name I learnt lie w'aif Sir L-S-, so long and so 

curiously di^tinguislied in the circles of fashion. 1 am always deeply 
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afTectcd by contemplations of the silent lapse of time, and tjlie dianges 
effected by it: the “ Eheu fugaces” of Horace is the title to a volume 
of recollections, each with its moral attached to it. This, then, was 
he who had tried every changeful variety of fashion, until invention 
was exhausted and vanity satiated, and who had proved, more than 
any man now living, the fatigue of fashionable folly, and the emptiness 
of the most elaborlite and ingenious affectation; but who, outliving his 
“ young days of folly,” had shewn, by subsiding into the agreeable and 
well-informed gentleman, that beneath this frothy exterior there had 
always been a purer stream of Sense which his shallower imitators 
dreamt not of, and without which it is impossible to believe that life 
would have been supportable to him when youth was no more ! Having 
stept into the coffee-house on,this •occasion for half an hour before the 
play began, I left ray company somewhat unwillingly, and proceeded to . 
Drury-lane. 

I could say nothing of the theatres that would not be uninteresting 
to those who live in London: theatric::! criticism is their province, and 
I have no wish to inv: 4 de it. If I were to say "that the performances 
were tediously proiract(;d, the ftmlt might be ascribed to my rustic 
hours; if I thouglit the ladies who sung at the oratorio reminded 
people more of the joys of this unliappy world than of the jojis of a 
better, it might be ascribed to my being a country gentleman. Yet 
the voice of Braliarn was as the voice of a friend, and did “ good like a 
medicine1 laughed at Lftyj^^on as I had often laughed before ; and 1 
will not be deterred from expressing my admiration of Miss Clara 
Fisher ; her pretty figure, her sweet and plaintive voice, and her sub¬ 
dued drollery and archness, reminded r»e of the days in which Mrs. 
Jordan used :ilternatf.ly to make me w’eep and l:iugh :—the rein&m- 
brance of that delightful woman is now altogether sad, and the circum¬ 
stances of her latter days arc among the few subjects on which I can 
never speak or think w'ithout departing from the natural and customary 
moderation of my character. 

By one of those chances which never fall out but in London, tw'o 
of my most particular friends came into the very box in wbish I had 
taken my scat. When 1 say they were my friends, I mean as far as the 
most opposite habits of life can allow' ; thev living almost all the year 
round in London, and h:iving little relish andlCess tastc*for any thing 
out of it. Country gentlemen arc always led into the lobbi^: perhaps 
it is the effect of the transition from youth to middle age, but I could 
not help fancying its attractions were diminished and i^ grosser 
features increased since 1 saw it before. After the performances I was 

persuaded to accompany my tw'o friends to O-’s, whiclf, it seems, is 

a famous stipper-house, and which was filled, soon after wc feached it, 

I by men of fashion and of name. The arrangements, however, were by 
! no means calculated to fortify the stomacji. Nothing appeared genteel 
} but the company; the tables w'ere slopped, the lights were dim, the 
; waiters were slow, the knives were wiped, the glasses were dull, and 
I the chops, after much clamorousw«qucst on the part of tlie claimatii.S', * 
{ were not halfcooked- Yet to this splendidly wretched apartment 
I Hungers of young men, whose genteel appearance is unquestionable, 
t are in the habit o# resorting nightly Jin hopes of destroying some part 
I of that time which forever vvciglis upon and threatens to overwhelm 
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them; eternally pursuing a phantom of pleasure, with weariness foe 
their associate. A young gentleman from Nottinghamshire (who had 
been convincing his faculties with Scotch whiskey for some time very 
assiduously, and imagined he was weUoqualified in oratory,) having 
made a tolerably argumentative speech on a question that was mooted 
by another, those present availed themselves very readily of so good 
a pretext for ringing ,with their glasses, thumphig the table, and 
using all the polite methods of signifying approbation; and, kindling 
into enthusiasm with their own noise, a,^ last voted him president for 
the night, conducted him with all solemnity to a leathern chair, and 
called for a toast and a song. A stout, good-looking gentleman, with 
brown and copious whiskers, wearing his hat on one side, and generally 
keeping a pipe in his mouth, gave ur some songs in a style superior to 
any thing I had ever heard in private company. He was a Captain 

F--: he seemed popular in the assembly ; had frequently, I was 

told, filled die president’s chair, and w'as indeed, witli many, the prin¬ 
cipal attraction to the house. Yet I could not help feeling surprise 
that a man accustomed'^ during any part of the four and twenty hours to 
the life of a gcnitlcman, should like to descend at night into such an 
equivocal company—a foolish reflection, which could only have been 
made ^by a country gentleman. Towards morning it became difficult 
to sing a solo, from the propensity of the hearers to take part in what¬ 
ever they heard. My two friends could not sing, but they had become 
by this time so loquacious that I pleaded eVen more fatigue than I felt, 
and'retired to my hotel, comparing as J went the turbulent scene I 
had just quitted, with the peaceful state of my distant home at the 
same hour, inwardly coinplaWing of the weariness, stateness, flatness, 
and unprofitableness of the hours 1 had spent O-’s, and deter¬ 

mining to spend the next day at least entirely in my own way. 

A sleepy, dropsical-looking waiter received me, and led me along 
a labyrinth of passages to my bed-room, from which 1 had the satisfac¬ 
tion of feeling assured that, in case of fire, I could not make my escape. 
However, I had not long amused myself with “ thick-corning fancies” 
of being.burnt to death, before 1 fell into a delightful sleep, to dream 
of the busy and infatuated multitudes that had bewildered my senses 
during the day. 

\ 

THE GODS OF GREECE. FROM SCHILLER. 

Fair beings of the fable-land ! 

How blcss'd thc'race of mortal birlli. 

When ye resiau'd to fToy’s light hand 
The leading-strjngs of earth 1 
When your delightful worship reignM, 

How difi'erent all!—below—above— 

While j'et th^. world with flowers enchain’d 
Thy temple—God of Love ! 

When Fiction wove th’enchanting robe. 

Whose lovely colours Truth conceal, 

A livelier spirit fill’d the globe ; 

All felt, what none again shall feel. 

To clasp her charms on Love’s warm breast 
Man gave to Natiitre added grace: 

On the tranced eye, all, ail impress’d ' 

A Godhead’s saq''ed trace. 
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Where now—as sages teach their loro— 

A senseless fire-ball wheels its way. 

Then, the gold-chariot onward bore ^ 

Tlie God whose splendour gives the day. 

On every height an Oread sprung, 

Each tree a Dryad’s native home. 

And from their urns fair Naiads flung 
The streamlet’s silvery foam# 

*This guardian Laurel screen’d the maid. 

That silentistone was Niobe, 

Here Philomehattuned the glade. 

There Syrinx’ reed breathed melpdy. 

Here Venus, vainly, on this mount 
Jlewail’d her beauteous paramour. 

There CeR;s wept in yonder fount 
Her ciiiid in Pluto’s power. 

For earthly race the gods above , 

Heaven and their nectar-feasts forsook. 

Nor Phtebus self, to win his love, 

LV^dain'd the shepherd’s crooR. 

Alen—heroes—gods —alike all felt 
How sweet Love’s equalizing power ; 

*Ai<d mortals with iininorlals dwelt 
ln*xAmathusia’s bower. 

Stern gravity and harsh control 
From y*ur kind rites were cast aside ; 

.Toy su'elM each pulse, bliss thrill’d each soul. 
For bliss was willi your power allied. 

A holy light round Beauty play’d. 

Nor gods ’mid joys itflagiiicd shame. 

When the c(w Muse a blush betray’d. 

And Graces fann’d the flaine. 

Like palaces your temples shone. 

Heroic games your glory raised, 

VV'bere wav’d o’er Isthmian feasts the crown. 
And nigh the goal the chariot blazed. 

Tlie dance, that lured the soul, enwreathed 
Its maze your radiant altars'round. 

And coronals that victory breathed 
Voiir fragrant tresses crown’d. 

Flvoe’s Thyrsus waved in ^r. 

And the yoked |>anthers proudly drew 
The God of .loy, the young, the fair. 

Where Fauns and Satyrs forward flew. 

Around him ^eap the Mu:nades, 

Their gambols of the gay grape told, • 
While down the hf^st’s brown cheek, the lees 
Of the drain’d goblet roll’d. * 

Then the dim eye rtiat swam in death 
No ghastly skeleton (flscern’d. 

Rut when a kiss caught life’s last breath. 

His torch a genius downward turn’d. ' 

E’en the steifi Judge who ruled in hell 
Was kin to earthly parentage. 

Anti on the Thracian’s plaintive shell 
Reposed the Fvlies’ rage. 

• E 2 
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Then ill Elysium’* blissful gfove 
Gay shades the joys of life renew’d : 

. There Love relink’d the chain of Love, 

The charioteer his course pursued. 

There Linus sung his wonted strain, 

Adtnetus press’d Alcestes’ heart; 

Orestes found his friend again. 

The Lcmnt'an chief his dart. 

Then nobler gifts the hero braced 
Who toil’d on Virtue’s fugged road : 

And some, by deeds sublimcr graced. 

Climb’d highest Heav’n—the guests of God. 

To the Deliverer of the dead 

The gods their brows in silence bent: 

And o’er the pilot’s stormy bed 
The Twins their radiance sent. 

Fair World ! where art thou ? bloom again. 
Bloom thou again young Nature’s prime ! 

Ah ! liv^ alone in fairy strain 
A trace of thy hclitious Time. 

How desolate earth’s drear domains ! 

Beams on my sight no god portray’d. 

Ah 1 of <*ach living form remains 
The disenchanted shade. 

The beauteous blossoms fade and fall. 

Cut by the North wind's shiye'riiig blast. 

One to enrich, one. Lord of all. 

That world, and its immortals past. 

Sorrowing 1 seek^ihee, star by star. 

Thou, Cynthia !' there no more art fo,itnd j 
Through woods, o’er waves, I call afar. 

My words alone re.sound. 

Reckless of gifts, herself provides. 

Nor glorying in her power to bless. 

Blind to the god her course ihat guides. 

Nor happier for iny happiness ; 

Regardless of her Maker’s praise. 

Like the dead stroke chat beats the hour, 
Ungoded Nature but obeys 
Dull gravhation’s power. 

Again her fetters to unbind. 

Nature each day but delves her tomb. 

And moons that round one axle wind. 
Ceaseless their self-wheel’d toils resume. 

Back to their home of fable-birth 
' The idle Deities repfiir, 

W hile grown beyond their guidance, earth 
Self-baranced, hangs in air. 

They won *t—Vwas Nature’s mortal day: 
Of grandeur and of grace bereft. 

Ail hues, all harmonies decay, 

A word, devoid of soul, is left. 

'They hover, Pindus' helgnts among, 

From Time’s o’erwhelming deluge free : 

What must immortal live in seng. 

In life must mortal be,"* 
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the PJIYSICIAN.—HO. VJIJ. 

Of the Infuetice of the Imagination on Bodily Health. 

None of the faculties of the mind preunt phenomena so singular 
and so contradictory as the imagination. This faculty, given to us as 
our kindest friend in this mortal life, often so poor in reality—to which 
we owe a relish for existence, -comfort in the hours of afflictipn, and 
the enhancement of our happiness—through which we acquire a lively 
seme for the good and the fair, for truth and virtue, so long as we «*An 
keep It within due bounds—is liable, when it exceeds them, to become 
the most cruel of tyrants, robbing us of peace, happiness, nay even of 
Jile Itself. It is, therefore, one of the most important maxims of our 
morals, to be continually upon our guard against its vagaries, and to 
order matters so as always to maintain a certain ascendancy over it. 
mt this rule IS no^less important for our physical nature, as I shall 
demonstrate in this paper by some remarks on its powerful influence, 
and particularly by a circumstance which occurred in my own ex¬ 
perience. ^ 

Numberless are *the gradations through which that extraordinary 
disease which affects the imagination proceeds, as well as the masks 
' ich It assumes. Frorfl the first momentary conception that we feel 
4 ***^*® which tloes not exist, to absolute insanity,•or the 

innumerable stages, founded 
degree of the disease, on its cguses and on the peculiar consti- 
tution of the patient. A great portion of what are commonly.called 
ypoo londriac or hysteric attacks, and nervous complaints, origiflate 
solely m a diseased imagination. People are accustomed to la^gh at 

they are known to proceed from this cause; 
dldfT™'i^exceedingly ill-timed. I know not, in truth, a more 

the essence of our 

eing Itself suffers; for it is ten times as easy to bear a real evil as an 
tma^tnary one. In the former case I have tlways resources left wUhb 

of my soul, it is always 
and foreign 

the only thing that can afford me consolatbn 
and encouragement, my soul, is itself diseased, and my sufferings are 

removed, we may look forward with confidence to relieT; but in the 
WrthrmoS"effl™^-“‘"‘ combated and cured, and 

foiod'tirt'iS-»« every momem con- 
.‘‘f'r.revene.; th^ nothing aright, becanse the, am 

alone 'I’lipv at eveiy thing in the mirror of their.iinagination 
?ru« thJ. . * P”™- “ eitlicr n* Ion?er,o 

selves nr Continual contradiction with them- 

extravaovni **'“ “““S'ealion plays the most* 

tional m- X* ^'"e* > and prescM phenomena, that, to the sober ra- 
Shf “PI*" »•'“% incomprehensible. In this nay, then, it is 
y®«ble for one to fajicy himself^ baric,-com and in caSitr’^! 
e bang swallowed by the fowls ; for a second to consider ffimself 
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M one of the persons of the Godhead; for a third to be firmly con* 
vinced that he is made of glass and canndl be touched without break¬ 
ing ; and for a fourth to imagine himself the knave of spades, and that 
he ought to take special care to keep out of the way of the king. 

Hence arises the extrasvrdinary disease, which causes people to sec 
themselves double, and of which I witnessed a remarkable instance, 
where the second self was inexpressibly troublesome, appearing every 
where* and at very unseasonable times to the wretched original, and 
reducing him by its incessant annoyance almost to despair: and yet, 
be it observed, this was a man who possessed his perfect understand¬ 
ing, and was extremely regular and clever :n business. It is not, how¬ 
ever, to be denied, that the cause of this phenomenon is sometimes in¬ 
dependent of ourselves, and may originate in a particular refraction of 
the rays of light, as is proved by the example of a celebrated anato¬ 
mist. He was engaged one evening in his laboratory, where the at¬ 
mosphere was filled with effluvia froin a great quantity of anatomical 
preparations and subjects. Happening to raise his eyes, he perceived 
his own figure sitting at the o})posite extremity of tb'' room. He rose 
to examme the phenomenon more mim\tely, and ’vent towards it, but 
it disappeared: on returning to his former place, lie again saw it. He 
went to another corner, from which it. was again invisible. In short, 
he ascertained that it depended entirely or. the angle of incidence of 
the rays of light, and that, consequently, the apparition owed its ex¬ 
istence to the vapours in the room, which, with the aid of the evening 
sun, acted like a mirror. 

Through the influence of the imagination, dreams and prc.sentiment8 
may prove fatal: and I have always considered it as one of the most 
dangerous symptoms, when a p.atient or his friends have informed me 
that he has shortly before had a dream or a token of his death, or that 
he has seen an apparition, which has announced' that be bad not long 
to live. This was, on the one hand, a positive proof that the disease 
is deeply,*.cry deeply seated in such a person, and that before it actu¬ 
ally broke out, his nervous system and the source of bis conceptions 
must have been greatly deranged, in order to admit of such vivid fan¬ 
cies: and on the other h&nd, I could reckon upon it with the greater 
confidence, that the firm conviction of death would render the disease 
more formidable and the remedies less efficient, and that in particular 
it would paralyse the curative energies of nature, without which all the 
skill of the physician is totally useless. * 

Hence, also," actual diseases m^-y, through the influence of the ima¬ 
gination, be Aggravated by the most unusual and dangerous symptoms, 
nay be product solely by it. I^n such cases the pljysician is not likely 
to find much assistance in books ; nor must be expect much success 
from any attempt to prove to the patient that his disorder is wholly 
imaginary^ • The only thing that can extricate him from the dilemma 
itnrtvicky thought, some method of diverting the imagination to a 
^ diflerent object, or which at least is capable of rendering its conse¬ 
quences innoxious, or of neutralizing its convictions by means of them¬ 
selves. V 

It is well known how a man was cured who fancied that lie was dead, 
and c^fusert all sustenance. His friends deposited him with all due 
/ormalities in a dark cellar. One of them caused himself soon after- 
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Vards to be carried into the/ame place in a coflSn, containing a plen¬ 
tiful supply of provisions, and assuretl him that it was customary to 
eat and drink in that world, as well as in the one which they had just 
left. He suffered himself to be persuaded, and recovered.—Another, 
who imagined that Ije had no head, (a notioi^that is not so common as 
the reverse) was speedily convinced of the real existence of his head, 
by a heavy hat of lead which was set upon it, and which by its pressure, 
made him feel for the first time, during a long period, that he actually 
possessed this necessary appendage.—But the most dangerous state of 
all is, when the imagination fixes upon things, the lively representa¬ 
tion of which may finally influcc their realization. Of this sort was a 
case which fell under my own professional experience, and which 
affords one of the most striking proofs of the power of aij overstrained 
imagination. 

A youth of sixteen, of a weakly constitution jind delicate nerves, but 
in other respects qhite healthy, quirted his room in the dusk of the 
evening, but suddenly returned, with a face pale as death and looks 
betraying the gretdest terror, and in a tremulous voice told a fellow- 
student who lived inP the same room with hilVi, that he shouki die at 
nine o’clock in the morning of the day after the next. His companion 
naturally considered this «udden transformation of a cheerful youth 
into a candidate for the gra>c as very extraordinary : he enquirad the 
cause of this notion, and, as the other declined to satisfy his curiosity, 
Jid strove at least to laugh him out of-it. His efforts, however, were 
unavailing. All tl^; answer he couiff obtain from his comrade was, 
that his death was certain and inevitable. A number of well-mcaniog 
friends assembled about him, and endeavoured to wean him from his 
idea by lively conversation, jokes, and even satirical remarks. He 
sat among them with a gloomy, thoughtful look, took no share in their 
discourse, sighed, and at leiigth gr'^w angry when they began to rally 
him. was hoped that sleep would dispel this niclanclioly mood; 
but he never closed his eyes, and his ihougTits were engagCfT all night 
with his approaching decease. Early next morning I was sent for. I 
found, in fact, tlie most singular sight inworld—person in good 
health making all the arrangements lor his funeral, taking an affecting 
leave of his Iricnds, and writing a letter to his father, to acquaint him 
with his a])jn-oaching dissolution, and to bid Inm farewell. I examined 
the state oi' his body, and found nothing unusual but thPpaleness of 
his face, eyes dull and rather iiifiamed with weeping, qpklncss of the 
extremities, and a low contracted pidse—indications of a gt-ncral cramp 
of the nerves, wliicli w’as sufficiently manifested in the st.ate of his 
mind. I endeavoured, therefore, to convince him, by the most power¬ 
ful arguments, of the futility of his notion, and to prove that a person 
whose bodily liealth v\as so good, had no reason whaitevcr to appre¬ 
hend speedy death: in short, I exerted all my eloquence anj-my pro¬ 
fessional knowledge, but withdu^ making the slightest impression. 
He willingly admitted tliat I, as a physician, could not discover any 
cause of death him ; but this, Ijg contended, w-as the peculiar circum¬ 
stance his case, that without ifhy natural cause, merely from an un¬ 
alterable decree of fate, his de.ath must ensue ; and thov^lvhe could 
not expect us to share this convietton, still it w'as equally certain that 
it would be verified by the event of the follon'ing day. All tliat !• 
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could do, thtirefore, was to tuU him, thi^t under tliese circiimsiances I 
must treat him as a person labouring under a disease, and prescribe 
medicines accordingly. “Very well,” replied he, “but you will see 
not only that your medicines will not do me any gcod, but that they 
will not operate at all.” 

There was no time to be lost, for I had only twenty-four hours left 
to effect a cure. I therefore judged it Best to employ powerful reme¬ 
dies in order to release him from this bondage of his imagination. 
With this view a very strong emetic and cathartic were administered, 
and blisters applied to both thighs. He submitted to every thing, but 
with the assurance that his body was already half dead, and the reme¬ 
dies would be of no use. AccordingTy, to my utter astonishment, I 
learned when I called in the evening, that the emetic had taken but 
little or no effect, and that the blisters had not even turned the skin 
red. He now triumphed over our incredulity, and deduced from this 
inefffcacy of the remedies the strongest convictiofi that he w'as already 
little better than a corpse. To me the case began to assume a very se¬ 
rious aspect. I saw how powerfully the state of the mind had affected 
the body, and what a’degree of insensibility it‘had produced; and 1 
had just reason to apprehend that an imagination, which had reduced 
the body to such extremity, w'as capable of carrying matters to still 
greater lengths. « 

All our inquiries, as to the cause of his belief, had hitherto proved 
abortive. lie now disclosed to one of his friends, but in the strietKst 
confidence, that the preceding evening, on quitting his room, he had 
seen'a figure in white, which beckoned to him, and at the same mo¬ 
ment a voice jironounced the words :—“ The day after to-morrow, at 
nine in the morning, thou shall die!” and the fate thus predicted no¬ 
thing could enable him to escape. He now proceeded to set his house 
in order, made his will, and gave particular directions for his funeral, 
specifying who were to carry and who to follow him to the grave. He 
even insisted on receiving'the sacrament—a wish, however, which those 
about him evaded complying with. Kight came on, and he began to 
count the hours he had yet fo live, till the fatal nine the next morning, 
and every time the clock struck, his anxiety evidently increased. 1 
began to be apprehensive for the result; for I recollected instances in 
which the mere imagination of death had really produced a fatal re¬ 
sult. 1 ree’^llected also the feigned execution, when the criminal, after 
a solemn trial, was sentenced to be belicaded, and when, in expectation 
of the fatal blow, his neck was struck with a switch, on which he fell 
lifeless to thb ground, as though his head had been really cut off*: and 
this circumstance gave me reason to fear that a similar result might 
attend this case, and that the stViking of the hour of nine might prove 
as fatal to my patient as tlic blow of the switch on the above-mention¬ 
ed occa&ipft. At any rate the shock communicated by the striking of 
ttnr chock, accompanied by the extrabrdinary excitement of the ima- 
^ gination and the general cramp, which had determined all the blood to 
the head and the internal parts, might produce a most dangerous re¬ 
volution, spasms, fainting-ffts, or haemorrhages ; or even totalh^ over¬ 
throw reasqn, which had already sustained so severe an attack.'^ 

W^at was then to be done ? ln%y judgment every thing depended 
t on carrying him, without his being aware of it, beyond the fatal mo- 
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nicnt; and it was to be liopei} that as liis whole delusion hinged upon 
this point, he would then feel ashamed of himself and be cured of it. 

1 therefore placed ray reliance on opium, which, moceovci, was quite 
appropriate to the %tate of his nerves, and prescribed twenty drops of 
laudanum with two grains of ben-bane to be t^en about midnight. 1 
directed, that if, as I hoped, he overslept the fatal hour, his friends 
should assemble round his beef, a»d on his awaking, laugh heartily at 
his silly notion, that, instead of being allowed to dwell upon the 
gloomy idea, he might be rendered thoroughly sensible of its absur¬ 
dity. My instructions were puncjtually obeyed: soon after he had 
taken the o])iate, he fell into S profound sleep, from which he did not 
.T-wake till about eleven o’clock the next day. “ What hour is it ?” was 
his first question on opening his eyes; and when he heard Jiow long he 
had overslept his death, and was at the same time greeted with loud 
laughter for his folly, ho crept ashamed under jjie bedclothes, and at 
length joined in the laugh, declaring that the whole afiuir appeared to 
him like a dream, and that he could not conceive how Jie could be such 
a simpleton. Since'that time he has enjoyed the best health, and has 
never had any similar httack. ^ * • 

Many instances are known of persons who, though not ill, have 
predicted their death in oneior in a few days, and have died exactly at 
the time which they foretold.^ In former ages, when it was the fashion 
with the great to keep an astrologer and to consult the stars respecting 
the‘time of their death, many illustrious personages expired in the 
ye.ar and month prcdk;ted by their soothsayers, and the belief in their 
prophetic faculty was thereby not a little strengthened. In this, ]jow»- 
cver, I find nothing extraordinary, and, indeed, contemporary writers 
explain the matter in a perfectly natural way. The good folks actually 
ilied of the prophecy; and this is one of the cases in which the pre¬ 
diction of a thing is the only cause why it really happens. It requires 
more than ordinary levity dr strength of mind, to be told by a person 
whom wc regard as possessing superior intelirgence, that it is a raathe- 
maticai certainty that wc shall die at a stated time, without being 
shocked and filled with anxiety for the result^ Every ijay that brings 
tis nearer to the dreaded moment must augment our uneasiness, and 
the derangement of health inseparably connected with it. Fear is the 
most subtle, the most fatal of poisons: it paralyses all the faculties; 
\t destroys the noblest energies of our nature, and keeps tSfe nervous 
system in a state of such constant tension, that it cannot but be con¬ 
sidered, if not as itself a disease, at feast as the most dangerous foun¬ 
dation for diseases. Should we be attacked in this mood with any 
slight indisposition, it may be cxceediegly aggravated by the depres¬ 
sion of the spirits and tlio prostration*of the animal powers; and in 
this manner a cold may degenerate into a most malignant, nay fatal, 
nervous fever. Thus it is, tliat times of general calamit}', in epidemic 
diseases, and in long sieges, fear so dreadfully augments the mortality,* 
because each is apprehensive of experiencing the same fate which he 
sees diffused fai«and wide around,]jim. 

I knei^an instance of a man, Who was by no means superstitious, 
and for whom some person had, in his youth, done the difservice to 
cast his nativity and to predict the ^car of his death. He laugh^xl at 
tlic prophecy till the specified year arrived; he then began to be ina- 
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nifastly more pensive, and tbe idea whigh had formerly been a subject 
of mirth became an incessant torment to him. Without betraying his 
real cause of alarm, he went from one physician to another to con¬ 
sult them on the state of his health, and to stifle the voice of imagina¬ 
tion by the opinions of*' the faculty. He resorted to all sorts of pre¬ 
servatives ; every conceivable cause of disease was obviated; and the 
ominous year only wanted a month of its completion, when he was 
seized with an ordinary fever, and at the same time with the horrors of 
death. The whole virulence of the disease was thereby determined 
Id the head and nerves, and on the fifth day he was carried off by 
apoplexy. * 

1 mean not to assert that there may not be cases in which the soul 
has a real presentiment, nay a decided certainty, of approaching disso¬ 
lution. These occur chiefly in lingering disorders, when the vital 
j)owers decline by sIqw' degrees, and the inward feeling of our phy¬ 
sical existence may in a manner calculate daily the sum of the loss. 
Here a presentiment of the period when the little remaining store must 
be completely exhausted, when the oil in the lamp shall be quite 
burnefl out, seems to be po^^ible enough, f shall never forget a 
friend, who was so reduced by pulmonary consumption that a breath 
seemed capable of extinguishing the feeble flame, and whose dissolu- 
tioi^was every moment expected. He fl'as himself a physician; and 
in this agonizing state he fixed the duration of his life at twenty- 
four hours, desired his watch Jo be hung up to his bed, counted eVory 
hour, and w'ith steadfast look accompanied the li/tnd to the completion 
of the twenty-fourth, when he closed his eyes for ever. 

From the influence of the imagination, it is easy to conceive how 
diseases, especially those of the mind and the nerves, may have their 
periods, and be, in the strictest sense of the term, the fashion. Every 
age has, it is well known, its peculiar form^ and mode of thinking, and 
its own jjrevalling idcas^ which at length necoine identifn’d with our¬ 
selves. Nothing is more natural than that this ibrra should commu¬ 
nicate itself to our feelings, and particularly express itself in diseases 
of the nerves,and of tl^" representative faculty. I’d this is added a 
secret sympathy of the imagination, by means of which even defects 
and diseases of the mind easily excite imitation, and become. really 
catching. By way of illustration, I need instance only the contagions 
influence frf yawning. In this manner we may account for it why , 
certain diseasps of this class shotdd be generally prevalent for a time, 
and then disappear; and why oftiers, though the physical causes are 
the same, yet never appear again in the same form. 

There are many remarkable instances of this kind. How long did 
the disease w’hich manifested itself in the notions of witclicraft, ,and 
persons being possessed by the devil, prevail universally!—and yet, 
merely through a change in our way qf thinking, and the different di¬ 
rection given to the imagination,, it has gone quite out of fashion. 
People were so accustomed to regard every wicked thought as the 
suggestion of the devil, and every i)qnsual sound at night as his voice, 
and to believe him to be continnally''behtnd the scenes, that,|Ht length 
this idea became the predominant one; the im.aginatioii was inces¬ 
santly occupied with it; and heiin? unusual inward feelings of illness 
• might easily be taken, by those to whom they occurred, for Satanic 
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impulses and agency, and diey seriously believed themselves to be be¬ 
witched and possessed. It is astonishing what firm hold this convic¬ 
tion had taken of some, and how they retained it even on the scaffold 
and at the stake. We find incontestable evidence that many were as 
certain of their guilt as their judges; and that tht^judges, as well as the 
unfortunate wretches condemned by them, were seized, in fact, with one 
and the same disease. The only difference was, that those were active, 
and these passive. It is, indeed, a pleasing occupation to compare the 
symptoms of those diseases attributed to infernal agency witli the 
nervous complaints of our days, and the then way of thinking with the 
present; for it teaches us to ailmird the progress of natural philoso- 
j)by and of the cultivation of the hdman mind, and gives us some idea 
of the blessed influence of genuine illumination. 

One of the most singular fashionable diseases was that which caused 
people to believe themselves to be transformed into boast.s. We find 
traces of it in the remotSst antiquity. It is not improbable that many 
of the mythological fables m.ay have originated in this source. The 
celebrated instance of King Nebuchadnezzar might have had a similar 
origin, and his extraordinary history may be reduct^d to this, that,adc- 
ranged with inordinate pride, he fancied himself a brute, ran away, 
and with this notion actually Jived several ye.ars among the beasts of 
the field, till at length, cured jjerhaps by the air and herbage, he 
covered his reason and returned to his residence. But this disease 
was not properly in fashion till the l;2th, 13th, and 14th century, when 
it received the distinctive appellation of IHiccititln-opii. In those times 
therewere numbers of people v'ho were sometimes seized with the extra¬ 
ordinary paroxysm of fancying themselves to be wolves. It was in 
fact a state of ecstasy or trance, in which the more delicate nervous 
system of the nineteenth century would perhaps have heard the voices 
of angels. Living at that time among wolves, people heard those 
animals howding, assumed in*imagination the nature of wolves, and in 
idea acted accordingly. Wlien they came to themselves, they rclaR^d all 
that they had been doing in their dreams, just as if it bad really happened. 
Many were even afFoeted to such a degree, ‘that they not only had 
visions, but actually ran away, wandered about for several days to¬ 
gether in the forests, stealing lambs, devouring them raw, and conduct¬ 
ing themselves, exactly like wolves. At length this infatuation increased 
to such a pitch, that people firmly believed not merely tha*» a man 
could fapey himself a wolf, but that he could actually transform himself 
into one. Hence the writers of those tknes gravely relate, *that whole 
flocks of such xvu/J-mt:n prowded about the country, that wholfi villages 
were seized with this mania, and that wlum a person killed a wolf, he 
could never be sure whether it was a rcalVolf or a man in the shajie 
of a wolf; nay, it was even observed that the wounds inflicted on a 
supposed wolf very often appeared afterwards on the person of*^nian. 
At length it w'as deemed advisabl2to attribute this species of insanity 
also to the agency of the Devil, to anathematize the poor wolf-men, 
and to burn all that could be caught; and as the wolves themselves 
mcanwdiilc CTaduafly became more rtwe, and the imagination ceased to 
he so muen engaged with them, this singular infatuation a| length 
subsided entirely. • • 
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Thy rest was deep at the slumberer’s luiur. 

If thoil didst not hear the blast 
Of the savage horn, from the Mounftiin-tower,* 

When the Wild Night-Huntsman past, 

And the roar of the stormy ehase went by. 

Through the dark unquiet sky! 

The deer sprang up from their mossy beds. 

When they caught the p|.ercing sounds, 

"And the oak-boui^s crash’d to their antlci’d heads. 

As they flew from the viewless hounds ; 

And the falcon soar’d from her craggy height. 

Away through the rushing night! 

From the chieftain’s hand the wine>-?up fell, 

At the castle’s festive board. 

And a sudden pause came o’er the swell 
Of the harp’s triumphal chord. 

And the Minnesinger’s f joyous lay 
In the hall died fast away. 

The convent’s chaunted rite Vvas stay’d. 

And the hermit dropp’d Ifis beads. 

Ami the forest rang through its deepest shade, 

With the neigh of the j>hantom steeds; 

And the church-bells peal’d to the ri^^cking blast. 

As the Wild Night-Huntsman past! 

The storm hath swept with the chase away, 

'J'here is stillness in the sky; 

But the mother looks on her son to-day. 

With a troubled heart and eye. 

And the maiden’s brow hath a shade of care, 

’Midst the gleam of her golden hair! 

The Rhine flows bright, but its waves ere long 
M ust heai a voice of war, 

And a clash of spears our hills among, 

And a trumpet from afar; 

And the brave on a bloody turf must lie. 

For the Huntsman hath gone by 

F. H. 


* Ttie ruined Castle of Rodcnsteiii, whence the Wild Huntsman is supposed to 
issue with his train, and trnvcrso the air to the opposite Castle of Schnellerts. 

f Minnesinger, love-singers; the wandering minstrels of Germany were so 
caileib 

; Jt i» a popular belief in the Odenwald, that'the passing of the Wild Huntsman 
ahnuuMccs the approach of war- 
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SUPPRESSION. 

I'm bubbled. I'm bubbled, 

Oh, how I am troubled, ' 

Bamboozled and bit! Beggar's Opera. 

• 

Salve magna fujirens ! All hail to the parent iSociety for the Sup¬ 
pression of Mendicity l—so far from impugning its merits, I would 
applaud them to the very eclio*that should applaud again, always 
thanking Heaven that it was not cstuftlished before the days of Homer, 
Bclisarius, and Bampfylde Moore Carew, in which case we should 
have had three useful fictions the less, and lost three illustrations that ' 
have done yeoman’s service in ppintiflg many a moral, and tagging as 
many tales. I'hat I reverence the existing Association, and duly ap¬ 
preciate its benevolent exertions, is best evidenced by my proposal for 
a Branch or Subsidiary Company, not to interfere with duties already 
so fully and zealously discharged, but to take cognizance of various 
classes of sturdy begga^^P who do not come within flic professed range 
of the original Institution. Mendicity is not confined to the asking 
of alms in the public st/eets ; it is not the exclusive profession of rags 
and wretchedness, of the ^ripple and the crone, but*is openly practised 
by able-bodied and well-dressed vagrants of both sexes, who, eluding 
tlie letter of the law while th|?y violate its spirit, call loudly for the 
interference of some such repre^ive establishment as that which I am 
now advocating. When I inform you, Mr. Editor, that I live by my 
wits, you will at once corapreliend the tiyiuity of my circumstances; 
and when I hint that I enact tlie good Saifnaritan to the best of my 
slender ability in all sucli cases as fall within my own observation, yod 
will not wonder that I should wish to provide some sort of amateur 
Bridewell for such personages as my neighbour Miss Spriggins. 

This lady is universally acknowdedged to be one of the very best 
creatures in the world, which is the reason, I suppose, why she never 
married, there being no instance, out of the records of Dunmow, of any 
wife of that description. Her unoccupied time and affections follSwed 
the usual routine in such cases made and provided, tliat is to say, she 
became successively a bird-breeder, a dog-fanoie^a blue-stocking, and 
lastly, the I^ady Bountiful, not of our village oury, (that I "could tole¬ 
rate,) but of the whole district, in which capacity she constitutes a 
central dep6t for all the misfortunes that really happen, and a great 
many of those that do not. Scarcely a week elapses that sly: does 
no"i call upon me with a heart-rending account of a poor old woman 
who has lost her cow, a small farmer wliose haystack has Been burnt 
down, a shopkeeper whose premises have been robbed of hf^ whole 
stock, or a widow who has been left with seven small cliildren, the 
eldest only six years old, and that one a cnpple, and the poor mother 
likely to add to the number in a few weeks; upon which occasions the 
subscription list is produced, beginning with the name of Sir*David 
Dewlap, the great army contractor* <ind followed by those of nat>obs, 
bankers, merchants, and brokers, (for* I live but a few miles west¬ 
ward of London,) by whom a few p^ounds of money can no more 
be missed from tfleir pockets thail, the same quantity of fat from 
their .sides. ^My visitant, knowing the state of my purse, is kihd 
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enough to point out to my observation that some have given so low as 
a half-sovereign; but then she provokingly adds that even Mr. Tag, 
a brother scribbler in the village, has put his name down for ten shil¬ 
lings, and surely a person of my superior talents-Here she 

smirks, and bows, and leaves off; and, partly in payment for her com¬ 
pliment, partly to prove tliat I can write twice as well as Mr. Tag, 1 
find it impossible to f^ffect my ransom for less than a sovereign. Thus 
does this good creature torment me in ever/possible way; first, by 
bringing my feelings in contact with all the miseries that have occurred 
or been trumped up in the whole t-ounty; and, secondly, by compelling 
me to disbursements which I am conscious 1 cannot afford. Nor have 
I even the common consolations of charity, for, feeling that I bestow 
my money with an ill-will, from, false pride or pique, I accuse myself 
at once of vanity and meanness, .of penury and extravagance. This 
most worthy nuisance and insatiable beggnr is the very first person I 
should recommend to the notice of the proposed Society; and I hope 
•they will be quick, or I shall myself be upon her list. J shall be soon 
suppressed if she « not. ,, 

lhait the clergyman of the parish should 2 )ut me in spiritual jeo¬ 
pardy wjienever he preaclies a charity sermon, threatening me with all 
sorts of cremation if I do not i)ro 2 )erIy comribute to the collection, is 
a process to which I can submit jiallently:—for though his fulmina- 
tions may be alarming, his is not the power that can enforce them. 
But 1 do hold it to be a downright breach of the peace that Sir David 
Dewlap aforesaid, and Doctor Allbufy, should take their station on 
each side of the cliureh-door, thrusting-in one’s face a silver plate, iii 
such cases quite as intimidating as a pistol, and exclaiming in look.s 
and actions, if not in words—“ Stand and deliver!” The former is 
the bashaw of the village, whose fiat can infiiience the recejuion or 
exclusion of all those who mix in the better sort of society, while Ins 
custom can mar or make half the shopkeepers of the place. The 
latter is our principal house-proprietor, and really, Mr. Editor, quarter- 
day comes round so excessively quick, that it is never quite convenient 
to b" c of the goqd graces of one’s landlord. It is ]>recisely on 
account of the undue infiucnce they can thus exercise, that they un¬ 
dertake this species of jegal extortion and robbery, for it deserves no 
better nam3. Is it nut as bad to put us in mental or financial, as in 
bodily fear ? and is it not a greater offence when practised on the 
Lord’s highway—(the churcliyard), than even on the King’s ? Every 
farthing thus given, beyond what w'ould otherwise have been bestowed, 
is so much swindled out of our pockets, or torn from us by intimidation, 
iiiiless we admit the possibiljty of compulsory free-will ofieringSi 1 
am a F^lstaff, and hate to give money, any more than reasons, upon 
compulsion: I submit, indeed, but it is an involuntary acquiescence. 
The end, I may be told, sanctifies the means: charity covereth a mul¬ 
titude of sins;—true : but undue influence and extortion on the one 
side, hypocrisy and heart-burning on the other—these are not charity, 
nor do they hold any affinity with that virtue whose quality is not 
strained, “ but droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven.” Does the 
reader recollect a fine old grizzle-headed Silcnus-faced demi-Hercules 
of a cripple, who, with short cruvshes, and his limbless trunk on a kind 
of .sledge, used to shovel briskly along the streets of Lo.idon? Dis- 

4 
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daining to ask an alms, tlu% counterpart of the Elgin Theseus would 
glance downwards at his own mutilated form, and upwards at the perfect 
one of the passengers, to whom he left it to draw the inference; and 
if this silent appeal failed to extract even a sympathising look, he 
would sometimes, in the waywardness of his mighty heart, wish that 
the Devil might have them,” (as who shall say be will not ?) In his 
paternal pride he h%.d sworn to give a certain sum as a marriage-por¬ 
tion to his daughter; U was nearly accomplish^, and he was stumping 
his painful rounds for its completiot^, when he was assailed by certain 
myrmidons as a vagabond, and, after a Nemaean resistance, was laid 
in durance vile. Was not his an end that might indeed sanctify the 
means ? And shall a man like this be held a beggar by construction, 
when such symbolic mendicants and typical pickpockets *as Sir David 
Dewlap and Doctor Allbury njay hold their plates at our throats, and 
rob us with impunity ? No—if I have any influence with the new 
Society, one of its earliest acts shall be the commitment of these 
Corinthian caterers to Dridewell, that they may dance a week’s sara¬ 
band together to the dainty measure of the Trea^Mill. 

There is another class of eleemosynaries, who would be indignant 
at the appollutiuD of Almsmen, since they make an attack upon your 
])ursc under the indtjjendent profession of Borrowers, while they are 
most valorous professors also (but most pusillanimous performors) of 
repayment. If they be <rentry of whom one would fairly be quit for 
over, I usually follow the \4icar of Wakefield’s prescription, who was 
uceuslomed to lead a great ci^t to one, an old horse to a second, a.£ew 
pounds to a third, and seldom was troubled by their reappearance. If 
the}7 be indifferent parties, whom one nuay reasonably hope to fob off 
with banter and evasipn, 1 quote to them from Shakspeare— 

“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 

Be they matter-of-fact fellows who apprehend not a joke, I shew them 
my empty ».purse, which, H^javen knows, is no joke to me, while 4 is 
the best of all arguments to them. But be they men of \pth and 
promise, friends whom I well esteem and would long preserve, 1 refuse 
them at once, for these are companions whom I cannot afford to lose, 
and whom a loan would not long allow me t« keep. TJtose who may 
be cooled by a refusal would have been alienated by an acquiescence. 
Friendship, to be permanent, must be perfectly independent; for such 
is the pride of the human heart, that it cannot receive a favour without 
‘ a feeling of humiliation, and it will almost unconsciously*liarbour a 
Constant wish to lower the value of the gift by diminishing that of the 
donor. Ingratitude is an effort to recover our own esteeiy by getting 
rid of our esteem for a benefactor; and when once self-love opposes 
our love of another, it soon vanquisj^es its adversary. We esteem 
benefactors as we do tooth-drawers, who have cured us of one pain 
by inflicting another. For the rich I am laying down no yiles; they 
may afford'to lose their friends* jis well as money, for they can com-^ 
maud more of each; we who stand ‘under the frown of Plutus must 
be economists of both, and it is for the benefit of such classes that I 
would have tli€ whole brotherhood of mendicants, calling themselves 
borrowesB, sentenced to the House of Correction—not till they had 
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paid their debts, for that would be equevalent to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment, but until they had sincerely forgiven their old friends for lend¬ 
ing them money, and placed themselves in a situation to acquire new 
ones by a promise never to borrow any more. 

A fourth description of beggars, not less pestilent in their visita¬ 
tions, are the fellows who are constantly coming to beg that you will 
lend them a book, which they will faithfully retdrn in eight or ten 
days, for which you may substitute years, and bo no nearer to the re¬ 
covery of your property. It is above^ that period since some of my 
friends have begged the second volume of Tom Brown’s Works, the 
first of Bayle’s Dictionary, Phincas Fletcher’s Ihxrple Island, and 
various others whose absence creates many a “ hiatus valde deflendus” 
in my book^elves, which, like sq many open mouths, cry aloud to 
heaven against the purloiners of odd vblumes and the decimators of 
sets. Books are a sort of ferae naturm to these poachers that have 
“ nulla vesfigia retrorsum ; ” they pretend to have forgotten where they 
borrow'ed them, and then claim them as strays and waifs. You may 
know the number (jf a man’s friends by the v^acaneies in his library, 
and if he be one of the best fellows in the world, his shelves will as¬ 
suredly be empty. Possession is held to be nine points in law, but 
with friends of this class unlawful possession is' the best of all titles, 
for pvint obliterates property, itieum and tuvv'i cannot be bound up in 
calf or morocco, and honour and honesty cease to be obligatory in all 
matters of odd volumes. Beggars of this quality might with great 
prppric'ty be sent to the counting-hous6s of the difterent prisons and 
penitentiaries, where their literary abilities might be rendered avail¬ 
able by employing them as ^book-keepers, a business in which they 
have already exhibited so much proficiency, (^nc day for every oc¬ 
tavo, tw’O for a quarto, and three for every folio of which they could 
not give a satisfactory account, would probably be deemed an ade¬ 
quate punishment. 

The last species of mendicants whom I should recommend to the 
new Suppression Society, and whom, judging by my own experience, 1 
should ^pronounce the most unfortunate and unreasonable of any, are 
the young and old ladies, from the boarding-school Miss to the Dow¬ 
ager Blue Stocking, who, in the present rage for albums and autographs, 
ferret out all^unfortunjvje writers, from the Grt;at Unknown, whom 
every body knows, down to the illustrious obscure whom nobody 
knows, ano beg them—just to write a few lines for insertion in their 
repository. If they will even throw out baits to induce so mere a min¬ 
now as myself to nibble at a line, what must they do for the Tritons 
and Leviathaps of literature! Friends, aunts, cousins, neighbours, 
all arc put^in requisition, and ii^ade successively bearers of the neat, 
morocco-bound begging-book. Surely, Mr. Higginbotham, you wdll 
not refuse me when I know yoix_ granted the same favour to Miss Bar¬ 
nacles, Miss Scroggs, Mrs. Scribblcton, and many others. Besides it 
is so easy for yott to compose a few stanzas.—Gadzooks ! these folks 
seem to t|unk one can write sense as^i^st as they talk nonsense—that 
'poetry comes spontaneously to the,mouth, as if w'e were born irapro- 
visatori, and could not help ourselves. I believe, however, that few 
will take the trouble to read that w'hiph lias not occasin^ed some trou¬ 
ble to write; and even if their supposition were true, we':’#ave the 
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authority of Dr. Johnson for declaring that no ona likes to give away 
that by whicli he lives“ You, Sir," said he, turning to Thrale, 
would rather give away money than beer.” And to come a begging 
of such impoverished wits as mine —Corpo di Bacco ! it is robbing the 
Spittal—putting their hands in the poor-box—taking that ** which 
nought enriches them, and makes me poor iifieed”—doing their best 
to create a vacuum, which Nature abhors: and as to assuming that 
compliance costs nothing, this* is ^he worst mendicity of all, for it is 
even begging the question. No, Mr. Editor, 1 cannot recommend to 
the new ^ciety any extension of indulgence towards offenders of this 
class. The ladies, old and young, should be condemned to Bridewell, 
(not that I mean any play upon the word,) there to be dieted upon 
bread and water until they had completely filled one another’s albums 
with poetry of their own composing; after which process I believe they 
might be turned loose upon society without danger of then* resuming 
the trade of begging. Other mendicant nuisances occur to me, for 
whose suppression the proposed Institution w'oulifbe held responsible ; 
but I have filled my limits for the present, and shall therefore leave 
them to form the subject of a future communication. 


\ AI.I^VllllJR SONG.* 

The Sea-King woke fro»u the troubled sleep 
Of a vision-haunted night,*^ 

And he ktok’d from his bark o’er the gloomy deep, 

And counted the streaks of light; 

For the red sun’s earliest ray 
Was to rouse his bands that day. 

To the stormy joy of light! * 

But the dreams of rest were still on earth. 

And the silcin stars on high. 

And there waved not the smoke of«nne cabin-hearth 
’Midst the quiet of the sky ; 

And along the twilight-bay 

In their sleep the hamlets lay, % , 

—For they knew not the Norse rvere nigh ! 

The Sea-King look’d o’er the tossing wave. 

He turn’d to the dusky shore. 

And there seem’d, through the arch of a tide-worn «ave, 

A gleam, as of snow, to pour. 

And forth, in watery light. 

Moved phantoms, dimly white, 

Which the garb of woman wore. 

Slowly they moved to the bilfbw-side. 

And the forms, as they grew more clear. 

Seem’d each on u tall pale steed to ride. 

And a cloudy cresW y) rear. 

And to beckon with,fafnt hand 
From the dark and rocky strand, 

• ij^d to point a gleaming spear ! 

---^-!---— ^- 

* The Valkyriur, the Fatal Sisters, or Choosers of Uic Slain, jn Northern 
•Mythology. * • 
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Then a stillness on hU spirit fell^ 

, Before th* unearthly train. 

For he knew Valhalla’s daughters well, 

The Choosers of the Slain! 

And a sudden-rising breeze 
Bore across the moaning seas 
To his eaf, their lofty strain. 

“ There are songs in Odin’s liall, 

'For the brave, ere nigl^^t to fall! 

Doth the great sun hide his ray? 

—He must bring a wrathful d.t> ' 

Sleeps the falchion in it? sheath ? 

—Swords must do th&work of death ' 

Regner ! Sea-King! fhac we call' 

—^'i'liere is joy in Odin’s Hall, 

• " At the feast and in the song 

Thou shalt be remember'd lonn ! 

By the green Isles of the, flood 
Thou hast left thy track in Idood ! 

On the earth and ’midst the sea. 

’I’here are those will speak of thee 
’Tis eiirugli—the war-goih c.ill! 

—^'I'here is mead in Odin’s Hall ! 

“ Regner! tell thy fair-hair’d hritle 
She must slumber at thy side T 
T'ell the brother of thy breast * 

Kv’n for him thy grave hath rest! 

Tell the raven-sUed which bore tint. 

When the wild-wolf fled before ibeCf, 

He, loo, with his lord must fall' 

— There is room in Odin's Hall' 

Lo! the mighty sun looks forth ! 

Arm ! thou leader of the north ! 

IjO ! the mists of twilight fly! 

W’e must vanish, thou must die I 
. By the swprd, and by the spear. 

By the hand that knows noi fear, 

Sea-King ! nobly shall thou fall! 

^ —^There ^ joy in Odin’s Hall!” 

There was anniiig heard on kind and wave. 

When afar the sunlight spread, 

And the phantorn-forms of the tide-worn cave 
s. With the twilight uiisls were fled.— 

Rut at eve, the kingly hand 
Of the battle-axe, and brand 

, Lay cold, on a pile of dead ! F. II. 


northern chief fell glviriously in hattle, his ohseipnes v'cre honoured 
with all possible luagniticencc. Ills arras, gold and silver, war-horse, domestic 
i^dants^ and whatever else he held most dear, were placed with him on the 
. pile. HU dependents and friends freqncntlyj,made it a point of honour to die with 
.their leader, in order to attend on his.shad4 in the palace of Odin. And lastly, his 
wife was generally consumed with him bn the same pile.—ilfai/et’j Norihern Anti¬ 
quities, 
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BlirriSH GALLERIES OF ART.—^NO. VJ. 

Dulwich College.* 

' There are several Teniers’ here, and two or three that require par¬ 
ticular mention. First, however, as a bettrf opportunity may perhaps 
not occur, 1 will state what strikes me as being the distinguishing 
differences between this exftraoj-dinary artist, and his no less extraor¬ 
dinary living rival—Wilkie ; for this is not one of those comparisons 
that are entitled to be ranked as “ odious —on the contrary, it can 
hardly fail to heighten our conception of the merits of both the subjects 
of it, if (as 1 think) it is calaulatdl to illustrate those merits, and render 
them more obvious.—It is a rafstakc to consider cither of these artists 
as comic painters. They are nothing less. I do not recollect a joke in 
any picture by eithe r of them. They are painters of tiuman life—at 
least of a certain class of it; and if the scenes that occur in and dis¬ 
tinguish th.at class Rre of a smiling character—good : but the artists 
choose them, not because they bear that character generally—but be¬ 
cause the}/ arc there. They are painters of truth ;—and because such is 
the truth, they paintait—not because the truth is such. If the truth 
had been different, their pictures would have been different. Without 
knowing any thing of the,personal character of either, I should judge 
them both, the one to havc^bcen, and the other to be, steady, serious, 
severe, pains-taking men—almost incapable of enjoying a joke, much 
l(jgs of inventing one. They are paiuters of facts and of things, not of 
sentiments, and ideas, and opinions ;• and as Nature is no joker, so 
they are none. Not tliat, if society or circumstances throw a joke in 
their way, they have any objection to pick it up; but they never think 
of going out of their way to find one. In fact they are conscientious 
to a fault; like Mr. Crabbo, the poet. They think that whatever is 
fit to be done, is fit to be painted; and their choke of subject is confined 
to a class, and to nothing'else. 

'fhere is, however, this grand difference between Teniers and 
Wilkie;—that the one is a painter of the real truth, and the other of 
the ideal: for Wilkie's pictures are as id^aL in the true sense of that 
term, as the finest of the antiques are;—mat is to say, they are as 
mpeh founded in the absolute truth of Nature, yet as little to be seen 
there in point of fact. Every one of Teniers’ scenes has happened; 
but not one of Wilkie’s ever did or could happen; though*there is no 
reason to be given why they should not. In short, the scenes of the 
one are absolutely true to nature^ and*consistent with it in all their parts; 
but the other’s are nature itself. * 

Perhaps it may still farther illustrate the relative merits of these 
two extraordinary artists, if I say thjft, if Wilkie has more individual 
expression than Teniers, the latter has much more character ; —that if 
the scenes of the fprmer arc more entertaining and excitiifg^ those of 
the latter are more satisfying*;—^hat if Wilkie’s affect us more like a 
capital performance on the stage, Teniers’ are felt and remembered , 
more as actual scenes that have passed before us in real life ;—that, in 
fact, Wilkie’s are admirable a.s pi^ureSf but that Teniers' are the things 

• 
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themselves. A foreigner who was acquainted with the works of 1 enters 
at the time tlie Dutch boors were such 6$ he represents them, and 
who went to visit the country with the remembrance of these works in 
h/s mind, must have felt at first as if he had got among a world created 
by Teniers' pencil, and animated by some strange magic. Sut this 
could never happen witB respect to Wilkie’s pictures. We might 
chance to fall in with one of Wilkie’s ^gures ,—for they must all either 
be or have been in existence; but wejraajf loojt in vain for one of his 
pictures, any where but on his canvass:—whereas Teniers’ pictures 
might be seen every hour in the day, in every town and village in 
Holland. And the reason of this difference is, simply, that the one is 
laborious and scrupulous to a degree m selecting, and consorting, and 
combining ; while the other did not select at all. This, too, may in 
some measure account for the extraordinary facility of hand of the 
one, as compared with that of the other, and also the extraordinary 
number of his pictures^that we meet with; for it might almost be said 
that, as Wilkie has painted nothing but what he nas seen, so Teniers 
saw nothing but what he painted. 

As I have no scruple in placing these two extraordinary artists on a 
generaKevel in point of acquired skill as well m of natural power, I 
will add, that what Wilkie wants of the freedom and facility of touch of 
his dead rival, und the exquisite truth, prrity, and transparency of 
colov-ing, he at least compensates for in his conception and execution 
of individual expression. The quantity of expression that he is capable 
of throwing into a face, without in the slightest degree overstepping the 
“ modesty of nature,” has never yet been equalled by any artist, living 
or dead, whose works are at present extant. 

Apologizing, to those who think it necessary, for this short digression 
from our immediate subject, I now return to the second room of the 
Dulwich Gallery, and proceed to notice the remarkable pictures, nearly 
in the order in which they occur;—first pointingout the Chaff‘Cutter{\5S) 
as perhaps the finest (though not the most striking or ambitious) picture 
of Teniers in this collection. But all the others may be regarded as 
excellent examples, in their different ways, of his characteristic 
qualities, both of handling and of expression.— Nos. 106 and 118 strike 
me as being two of the very best pictures of Vandyke that I have ever 
seen, in the ideal style. The delineation of Nature—^refined, but yet 
real nature—was his forte ; but still he has painted a few ideal works 
that are Exceedingly fine—and these must be ranked among the 
number. 11$—a Madonna and Child, is the best. It has all the glow 
of Rubens without his coarseness; or rather all the refinement of 
Guido without his coldness. The upturned gaze of the mother is in¬ 
tense. She is feeding her mind ffom above with high and holy thoughts. 
And the attitude and character of the child express the very nobility of 
Nature. It seems to have fed from the same fount with its divine 
mother, jbut through her medium—to have sucked in its mental as 
well as bodily life from her brejy^t.* * There is a repetition of this 

S icture at the Cleveland Gallery; but I think the one before us is die 
ner of the two. Here are also t^o other admirable works by the 
same master;—portraits of the Earl lof Pembroke (168), and the Arch¬ 
duke Albert (196); both displaying that look of conventional nobHity 
that no one could give like Vandyke. Immediately over the latter of 
these bangs a capit^ picture by Velasquez; full of truth and spirit (19d). 
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It repiesents the little Prince of Asturias, when a childtof six or seven 
years of age, on a great trampling war-horse—sitting as upright as a 
dart, and as bold as if he felt the future general within him. His 
little legs Bcarc^y reach half way down the horse's side, and his hands 
can bardl> grasp the reins; and yet you feel that he has a perfect 
command over the hnimal he is riding. This is a very singular pic¬ 
ture, and is well worth particular attention.—Returning for a moment 
to the second room, 1 would point out two pictures that are among the 
very finest in this collection. One of them (149) is by Rubens, and is 
(strangely enough) called “ Saint Barbara fleeing from her Persecutors." 
It is very small, and a merg sketch ; and it represents a female figure 
ascending some steps, followed by a man. But what 1 would parti¬ 
cularly point out is the effect of motion which is given to the two 
figures—or whidi they are, in fact, so contrived as to give to each 
other. No one could manage this like Rubens, and he has nowhere 
managed it more finely than in this little sketch—struck off, no doubt, 
in a few happy moments, and as a mere study or amusement. You 
may look at this pjeture till you fairly see the figures move, and expect 
that they will prcse,ptly disappear.—The other (144) is one.of Rem¬ 
brandt’s very finest efforts, and is perhaps the most purely poetical 
picture he ever produced^. The effect that light seemed to produce, 
not only on the mind but t]je hand of this painter, is truly astonishing. 
In all other things he was a common man ; but when an extraordinary 
ojr even a common effect of light was his subject, he became at once a 
poet. The picture before us is called Jacob’s Dream; and it may be 
safely stated that The subject, poetical and imaginative as it i>, was 
never before so poetically or imaginatively treated. The picture is 
quite small, and an upright one; and nearly all over it, except the 
centre, is spread a thick black gloom-deep as the darkness of night, 
and yet so transparent that you see, or seem to see, down into it, 
as if you were looking into deep water. In one corner of this dark¬ 
ness lies Jacob, on the ground, sleeping—his arms strctched^bove his 
bead, and one knee bent up, in the most inartificial attitude that can be 
conceived, and altogether representing a»rude shepherd-boy. Round 
about him, and along the front of the foreground, affe scratched in a 
few straggling shrubs, wtfh the wrong end of the pencil: these are merely 
scratched out of the brown ground while it w'as wet—not painted in 
afterwards. In fact the picture consists but of two colours—or rather 
It has no colours at all, but consists merely of light and shade. All 
this dark part of the picture is exceedingly fine. There Is an admirable 
keeping and consistency about it, looking at it only with a view to 
Itself, as the immediate scene in which the awful dream takes place. 
But, as a contrast to heighten the impression we receive from the re¬ 
presentation of the dream itself, its effect is prodigious. This repre¬ 
sentation occupies the centre part of the picture; and as n delineation 
of Avpc/’.natural appearances (fSd tilings, I conceive it to be*finer than 
any thing within the same space m existence. In the upper part of 
the sky an intense light is burstiim forth, and it descends slantwise and * 
widening as ifTdescends, till it dkebes the sleeping youth—gradually 
decreasing in splendour as it recedes from its apparent source; and at 
different intervals of this road of liglit, winged figures are seen defend¬ 
ing, In the whole circle of art there are not to be pointed out more line-. 
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quirocal strokes of genius than these figures. They are as purely ^ti¬ 
es/ rrrtf Aiww as any thing that ever proceeded even from the pen. 1 hey 
are like aothiag that was ever seen tor described. All the SUigen that 
I have ever before seen depicted or described are but pinged mortals; 
but these angels are no mote like mortals than they are like any thing 
else. They are altogether of the air, airy; and if they must be likened 
to any thing, it is to birds; though we p/obably gain this association 
simply on account of their having wings like birds—for they resemble 
them in nothing else: they are not Jlying^ but gliding down perpendi¬ 
cularly, as if borne up on the surface of the collected rays of light; and 
their outspread wings seem used only* to kfep them in this erect posi¬ 
tion as they descend. 1 conceive this picture to be worthy the 
deepest study and attention, and that the more it is studied the more 
its extraordinary merit will be discovered and admitted. 

The first picture calling for particular attention in the centre or 
third room is 176, A Girl at a Window, by the sa»>e artist This is as 
purely natural and forcible a head as Rembrandt ever painted. It 
must have been a study from nature; for there is^.an absolute truth 
about it. that no memory or invention could have given. It is taken 
from the lowest class of life; and there is a very particular character 
about it, which is sometimes observable in tjiat class at an early age ; 
namely, that, judging from the face mer^y, you can scarcely deter¬ 
mine whether it belongs to a male or female. The character of ex¬ 
pression depicted in the human face, is so entirely owing to the habit* 
of thought and feeling arising from the circumstances in which we arc 
placed, that, in the very lowest classes of life, and at an early age, be¬ 
fore the sexual qualities become developed, you frequently see faces 
that exhibit no mark of sex whatever; and others (as in the instance 
before us) in which females, from associating indiscriminately with 
males, and partaking in the same sports and pursuits, acquire the same 
expression of countenance. The picture before us might just as well 
have been called “ Boy at a Window,” as Girl. 

Near to the above are two very pleasing and characteristic speci¬ 
mens of Watteau—the gay, the graceful, the genteel, the gallant (not 
the gallant) Watteau—(1S5 and 191), a.Bdl cliampctre, and a Fitecham- 
fH'tre. For a natural style of depicting all that is unnatural in manners 
and appearance, commend me to W'atteau. He not only places us in 
the midst of the affected airs and courtly graces of the times of Louis 
XIV., but he makes us admire them. To see one of his out-of-door 
scenes, and not to wish ourselves in the midst of it, is impossible,— 
though it consist of Indies in hooped petticoats and ostrich-plumed 
heads, seated on the green grass, beneath green trees, talking to gen¬ 
tlemen with rosettes in their shoes, and flowing perriwigs on their beads 
—or couples of these respectively, “ moving a measure” to the minuet in 
Ariadne, ^s* if they had the fear of a French dancing-master before their 
eyes, or had read Mr. Wordsworth.’s i)oems, and were therefore cautious 
not to tread upon the daisies—so mincingly do they move ! It is im¬ 
possible to conpeive of any thing less i/t keeping than the airs and graces 
of a court thus shewing themselves"'* off in the very pVesence of that 
Nature whiqh belies them all, and one breath of which, perfumed with 
sweet* flowers, ought to be able to blow them all away in a moment,— 

• substituting in their place that free, fresh, and unpremeditated gaiety 
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of heart, that involuntary effusion of pure animal spirit which vrats 
itself in “ nods, and becks, and vrreathed smiles,”—in off-hand jollity, 
and heedless joyance—in any thing rather than courtly courtesies and 
cold coramon-pltipes. And yet there is n6 denying that the art of 
Watteau contrives- in some way or other to feconcile together Nature 
and its antithesis, anti we seem to like each the better for its friendly 
union with the other. The Art^ wc think, cannot be wholly denatu-' 
ralized that can thus willingly take Nature by the hand; and the Na¬ 
ture must be rich and pure indeed, that can aflbrd to undergo this 
marriage with Art. No. 191 is by far tlie best of these two pictures, 
and may be regarded as a veyy fair example of Watteau’s best style. 

In Nos. 194, 195, and 19(5, wvhave three admirable portraits toge¬ 
ther; the first, Rubens’s mother, by Rubens; the second, by Velas¬ 
quez, of the Prince Asturias; and the third, by Vandyke, in his 
Hnest manner, the Archduke Albert. The only other picture in this 
room that I shall iwtice particularly, is one bj' Muriljo,—though I 
confess that there are several others of great merit and interest. But 
if I were not to be rertf select in my strictures on this admirable col¬ 
lection, I should notice almost every picture of»the three hundii^d and 
fifty that it contains, and thus write a volume instead of a short paper. 
And, to say the truth, I sjiould desire nothing better in the way of 
authorship (as far as it respi^cts myself, and the pleasant occupation it 
would afford me) than to be called upon to furnish a volume on this 
one Gallery alone; so rich, varied, and^select are its contents. 

5fo. 217 (Jacob and Rachel, by MuriMo,) is a charming work, full of 
sweetness, tendernefs, and grace—but the grace of nature alone, "not 
of society—the grace that is inspired by present sentiment, not by 
habit or by art. “ And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, 
:md wept.” Both figures are in a kneeling posture,—^Rachel bending 
forward to receive the kiss, w'hich Jacob is proffering with uplifted 
lips, as if it w’ere a vow to •Heaven. It may be fancy,—^but to me the 
face of Rachel seems intended to resemble, ii» lamb-likeinnoedhee and 
simplicity, the younglings of her father’s flock. She may be supposed 
to have looked upon them till their beauty has passed into her face, 
and become a part of it. The undefined oullinc whiclf Murillo gave 
to all his works of this class, has a very pleasing effect here,—blending 
all the different parts together, and su&ring each to become as it were 
a portion of the other, and at the same time giving an airy softness to 
• the whole. 

In the fourth room, the most striking and valuable \foTks are un¬ 
questionably the Poussins; and I know not where else to^nd so ad¬ 
mirable a selection of them. Better single pictures of him may be 
found elsewhere; but nowhere so macfy fine ones collected together: 
for though there are a vast number of his larger gallery pictures at the 
Louvre, J hold this latter class of his works to be altogetli^r inferior 
to the class to which the picturdfe*here. belong. Probably tlie'best pic¬ 
ture here by this artist is No. 287* called The Education of Jupiter. 
It is, in point of expression, not so fine in parts as one or two others. 
But, as a wholcTand for colouring^composition, and expression united, 
it is cert^Snly a fine work. Nothing can be more compile in itself 
than every separate portion of it, a»d at the same time each porti^ is 
finely consistent with all the others; and it is this, in particular, which 
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seems to entitle a work to the term classical. The centre group w 
finely imagined, and most happily executed. The infant, in particular^ 
is drawn with infinite spirit, and yet with perfect nature and truth. 
So, also, is the one lying down in the right-hand comer: and the co- 
louring of this one is ex(|pisite. The two single figures behind—the 
one standing by the tree, and the other lying in & reclining attitude— 
are also admirable. There is an air about, them that no one but Poussin 
ever gave. This picture is among liis most highly-finished produc¬ 
tions—much more so than any of the others in the present collec¬ 
tion. Perhaps the one next in merit and value to the foregoing is 
No. 309—a Poet drinking in inspiration from a cup presented to him 
by the hand of Apollo. The youthful god is drawn in an easy, but 
not very graceful attitude, holding a small shallow cup to the lips of 
the poet, whc is drinking the inspiring draught with all his &cultic8, of 
mind as well as body. The expression of this figure is exceedingly 
tine. There are also- several little winged figures scattered about this 
picture, which add to the imaginative character of it, without producing 
any of that deteriorating effect which these kind of figures usually do, 
when introduced injudiciously—as they almost always are. Here they 
seem to typify the winged thoughts that are necessarily attendant on 
the favoured of Apollo. 

In thd same rich and intense style in point of expression, but more 
dashing and spirited in the handling, and more deep and sombre in the 
colouring, is 225—The Education of Bacchus. The god is depicted 
as an infant, attended by Satyi^s, Nymphs, &c. who are giving him die 
juice of the grape to drink, while one is filling i-he cup from above 
as fast as he drains it. The expression of the child in diis picture is 
finely contrasted w'ith, and at the same time finely resembles, that of the 
poet in the other picture. The one is drinking as ardently as the 
other; but the expression of the poet has much of intellect mixed 
with it, w'hile that of the child is purely animal. 1 do not to 

say that this latter expression is appropriate, supposing the picture to 
be what its name indicates. I conceive this name to have been given 
it without any sufficient rpason, and that it merely represents a Bac¬ 
chanalian scene, in which the sport is made to consist in teaching the 
children to drink, and in watching its effect upon them. The child 
is drinking exactly in the manner that any other thirsty animal drinks 
—^toi7/ing—poking its nose and lips into the cup as a horse does 
into a water-trough. This is exceedingly fine as representing tlie 
mere animal feeling of a child uqder such circumstances; but it is not 
so, if that child is intended for the infant god. And, I repeat, though 
not less ardent and intense than the expression of the poet in the 
other picture, it is of a totally , different character. The other expres¬ 
sions in this picture,—of the nymphs, satyrs, &c. who are watching 
the sport,v—are highly appropriate and fine. 

The jTupitcr and Antiopc, as it is laamed (though again, as I think, 
without adequate reason,) is a disagreeable picture, but yet, in many 
respects, exceedingly fine. The sleeping nymph is indeed sleeping— 
not merely ib her eyes, but in all l.er frame. There is the protruding 
lips, the total absence of consciousness, and consequently the tntm 
freedom from the restraints of qiistom, and the sense of being the 
subject of obsetvation, which is always apparent, even in women, when 
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they slepp—but which is so seldom depicted in works of art. In 
moat sleeping figures you have only to fancy their eyes o^n, and they 
are awake—^but here all the faculties are asleep. The figure of Ju¬ 
piter (so called) is drawn and coloured with great gustu; but it is 
highly disagreeable and inappropriate nevertheless. 

The rest of the Pojissins in this Gallery I Aust leave to the general 
admiration of the sj^ctator. They call for particular study and at¬ 
tention, and pages might be writtan on the me^ts and defects of every 
one of them. 

Here are two excellent specimens of Salvator Rosa'; a small upright 
landscape (226), and Soldiers Gaming (236). The characteristic air 
of the soldier who is looking"on—upright, firm, self-poised, Roman — 
is admirable. We have also a’ capital portrait by this artist, of a 
“ Young Man drawing” (270). 

In this part of the collection there are several other excellent, and 
indeed first-rate pictures in their respective style^ which 1 cannot pass 
over silently, and which yet I must not attempt to do more than name, 
and recommend to the particular attention of the spectator and student. 
But it is the less nceessary to notice them at any length, as their merits 
are lor the most part txactly similar to those bf others by the same 
artists, which I have had occasion to examine m detail in my former 
papers, or which 1 shall luive more eligible opportunities of ati^ending 
to hereafter. Conspicuous among these are four delightful Claudes. 
246, The Embarkation of St. Paul from the port of Ostia, though 
milch smaller than the two Embarkations in Mr. Angerstein’s collection, 
is similar in style to them, and not much inferior in merit. 248, a 
Landscape, divided in the centre in his favourite manner, by t^ree 
trees, with a tower on the left hand, and the blue distant hills blending 
with the blue sky,—is exquisite. There are some figures introduced 
which are better than usual, and from these the picture is called Jacob 
and L^ban. 257, is another sea-port, of the same character as 248. 
252, is one of a very rare kind for this artist. It is full of figures, and 
represents the Campo Vacino, at Rome. Tlie distance of this*recedes 
finely, and the sky is all his own. There are two or three other pic¬ 
tures by this artist, of diiOTerent degrees of'mcrit. . 

251, is a Venus and 4doni8,*said to be by Titian; but it is not in 
that condition to enable one to feel any certainty as to its being really 
by him. It is a repetition of that by the same artist, noticed in Mr. 
Angerstein's collection, and it difiers scarcely at all from tlfht in point 
of composition, but is inferior in colouring, and in its smte of preser¬ 
vation. 228, is an admirable portrait, by Rubens, of a V enetian lady ; 
painted probably at the time he was in Italy, and studying the works 
of Titian; for it has more of that art^t’s intellectual style of expres¬ 
sion, and less of his own florid colouring, than even his portraits 
usually had. 243, is a St. Cecilia, by Guercino; and 299 and 233 
are Holy Families, by Andrea ^1 Sarto. They are all very .pleasing 
works, and in some degree characteristic of their authors; but neither * 
of them are of sufficient importance to afford an eligible opportunity . 
of enquiring into the general mqi^ts of these two excellent painters. 
The sauK^may be said of 295, b^ Caravaggio. It is rich, racy, and 
full of spirit; but docs not afford scope for any particular description— 
being nothing more than a single head. All these arc in the fourth room. 
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’ We now proceed to the fifth and last, and perhaps the richest — 
for it contains one picture alone that is above ail price. » Let us ex¬ 
amine this at once; for wc cannot properly attend to the other excel¬ 
lent works which this department of the Gallery contains, unless wc 
first in some degree disn^ss this one from our thoughts for a moment 
—but to dismiss or by any means get rid of it entirely, after having 
once seen it, is impossible. I allude to Murillo’s wonderful picture of 
“ Spanish Peasant Boys” (322). Murillo was a man of a very ex¬ 
traordinary capacity, since he could sec with equal clearness, and ex¬ 
press with equal force and facility, the two extremes of natural ap¬ 
pearances, as far as these are connected with the human form and 
character; for it is so far alone that he a'ppears to have studied them. 
By these two extremes I mean, on the one hand, the absolute and un¬ 
adorned truth, as it may be supposed to present itself to an eye purged 
of all human imperfections, and divorced from all human associations 
— tic truth, as it is i]S;.itselv; and, on the other {tand, the same truth, 
heightened and etherealized by being looked at through a veil cast over 
the senses by the heart and the aflections, and at the same time coloured 
by the misty lights that fall upon it from the fant:y and the imagina¬ 
tion, through the medium of accidental or pur^losed associations— the 
truth, as it is in us. The almost miraculous picture before us, is an 
example of what 1 mean by the first of these; and many of his scrip- 
tured pieces arc examples of the second^: and in each case, however 
strangely they may differ from each other, I conceive that what is pre¬ 
sented to us is the truth, and pothing else,—as far as regards its pur¬ 
poses and effects. This is undoubtedly a dangorous faculty for one 
and the same person to possess ; and Murillo has occasionally proved 
it to be so*—but perhaps less than most others would have done. It 
enables him to perform either or both of the miracles ascribed to the 
mortal and the immortal minstrel of old ;—it not only permits him to 
“ raise a mortal to the skies,” but to “ bring an angel down.” ^And it 
is a little singular that, in,a certain class of liis works, Murillo docs in 
some degree effect both of these ends at the same time. In the best of 
his Assumptions of the Virgin, Holy Families, &c. the mortals are all 
angelic, and the angels ate all tnorlal^ What 1 mean is, that, in the 
mere mortal persons represented, there is, ipixed up with their mor¬ 
tality, an air, an emanation of divinity,—as if they had gained a fore¬ 
taste of their future state, and were already beatified ; ami in the di¬ 
vine persons there is, mixed up with their divinity, a merely human— 
frequently an^individua! —expression, as if they could not, or would 
not, wholly,, assoil themselves from their connexion with the earth. 
For my own part, I believe this to be the chief, if not the only charm 
of Murillo’s pictures of this clpss,—setting aside their great harmony 
as well as sweetness of colouring: for iliey have no particular merit 
of design Mr composition; and the expressions of the faces include 
scarcely <any thing of intellectual superiority over those that we meet 
in our every-day intercourse with ffcal life;—they have none whatever 
of the divine purity and poetical elevation of Raffaellc’s—none of the 
intense sweetness and intellectual grace of Correggioan—none of the 


* 1 alhK]c''to certain picriircs of bis Uiat were formerly at llic Louvre, but arc 
Dow^removed to the places from wheiico they came. 
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passionate sofltneBS of Guido’s—none, even, of that rich vitality, that in¬ 
finite life of hiind, which half redeems the coarse realities of Rubens. 
But I am, in the present instance, to speak of perhaps the finest speci¬ 
men in existence of Murillo’s other class of works; his Spanish Beg’gar 
Boys,— as it should be called—for such they a«e —^not Peasants. The 
picture is upright, and hot large, and it represents two boys ; one half- 
lying on the gi'ound, and looking up at his companion with an intense 
and yet vacant expression of pleasure in his face ; while the other is 
standing munching a great piece of bread that he can scarcely hold 
in his mouth, and looking sulkily down at him on the ground, as if 
displeased at the cause of th§ other’s pleasure. The merit of these 
two faces consists in the absolute, the undisguised, and unadorned 
truth of their expression, and its wonderful force and richness; and 
also in the curious charactcristicness of it. By the truth of expression, 
I mean the fidelity with which the painter has represented what he 
intendvd to represent; «nd by its charactcristicness? I mean the adap¬ 
tation of that expression to the circumstances. The persons repre¬ 
sented are in that class and condition of life in w-hich the human qua¬ 
lities of man scarcely ^evelope themselves at ail; in which hj* can 
scarcely be regarded in any other light than the most sagacious of the 
animat tribe of beings. Accordingly, the expressions of these boys 
respectively'—rich, vivid, an& distinct as they are—arc almost entirely 
animal. There is nothing in the least degree vufgar about them ; for 
vulgarity is a quality dependent on society; and these have no share 
in society, and consequently are without any of its results, good or 
bad. In fact, their \^nts and feelings are merely animal, and the ex¬ 
pressions which these give rise to are correspondent. The delight of 
the one is that of the happy colt sporting on its native common ; and 
the sulkiness of the other is that of the ill-conditioned cub growling 
over its food. At the feet of the boy who is eating stands a dog, 
looking up expectantly; and there is nearly as ntuch expression in his 
countenance as there is in either of the others.* I would not lay*much 
stress on this ; but does it not seem to have been introduced purpose¬ 
ly, that we might compare the expression.of this third animal with 
that of the two others, and see thgt there is, and that thert? is intended 
to be, little diflTerence between the different expressions, except in de¬ 
gree, and that they are all alike animal ? 1 conceive this picture to be, 

in Its w'ay, entirely faultless, and to have required as rare % faculty 
to produce it—(as rare, but not as valuable)—as perhaps any thing else in 
the art. The companion picture to it (^24), on a nearly sinfilar subject, 
is excellent, but not to be compared with this.—237, in the»last room 
(w'h'ich I omitted to notice there, in order that I might connect it with 
these) is also an admirable work in e.^ctly the same class. It is a 
portrait of a Spanish Girl with Flowers; and has the same marvellous 
truth and reality with the above. For a face that is not intended to 
include any particular kind of es^essipn, but merely a generfl viva¬ 
city of eye and feature, I have never seen any thing surpassing it.—In 
the pictures numbered 32C, the Infant Saviour with a Lamb, and 334, 
Assumption of tWE Virgin, the readej may see examples of what I have 
described as Murillo’s other style of painting. The child, in the As¬ 
sumption, is most exquisite. They are, however, p.ot among lys 
finest works of this class; and indeed I know not where any arc to be 
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* found in England at all equal to some that exist in different churches 
in Spain,—several of which were formerly at the Louvre.# 

** A Musical Party" (S29) is a charming specimen of Giorgione's 
tasty and gallant manner of treating subjects of this kind. The fear 
ther in her cap is not r^ore negligently gay and graceful in its air, than 
is the lady of this picture.—In the centre of this last room, at the end, 
and forming the most conspicuous obj^t in thb gallery, is a very fine 
picture by Guido,—The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. Its merit, how> 
ever, consists chiefly in the design and colouring—there being, as usual, 
little tragic expression in it. There is great depth and richness in the 
shadows; and the centre part, w^iere the bright light falls, is very 
finely coloured as well as drawn—though the flesh is rather too marbly 
to mve the effect of life. 

The only other picture 1 can trust myself to notice (for tliis paper 
has already run to twice the length that 1 intended any of them to 
reach) is 354—“ A Cardinal blessing a Priest,” by Paul Veronese. 
This picture, though including but two figures, is a capital specimen 
of that sacerdotal dignity of style of which this painter was so fond, 
and in which he excelled all his rivals. The 'Catholics of his day 
ought to have canonized him ; for he did morh by his works to draw 
respect upon their religion than half its saints have by their miracles. 
Nothing can be finer than the air, attitude, and expression of the car- 
dkial, in this picture, as he bends ove^ the kneeling priest, blessing 
him. He docs it with an air that bespeaks an entire confidence in the 
efficacy of the act, as well u consciousness of the dignity attendant 
OQ the privilege of performing it. 


A FOREIGN soldier’s FAREWELL TO IMS ENGLISH 

MISTRESS. 

' Why bleeds a heart once haughty, wild. 

To be from England’s shores exiled ? 

Are home and friends the endearing band ? 

No, these* arc in a distant land. 

Is ’I fear that on my heart lavs hold ? 

1 am not cast in coward mould— 

I’ve braved the battle man to man. 

And borne my banner in the van. 

' Why do I shudder then and weep, 

To mount yon bark and plough the deep ? 

Whose stormy waves 1 lightly mind, 

Heart-wrcck’d leaving thee behind! 

Farewell I O met by fatal chance! 

As eyes struck by tne lightning’s glance 
See light no more : th'X. blind shall be 
My soul to beauty,*losing thee. 


C. 
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BEING IN L^VE. 

I HAVE often been in love, and often been disappointed by the inter> 
vention of some untoward circumstance, which before I was too deeply 
linked for my heart to disenthral itself, broke^he chain, and* restored 
me to liberty. I neves was a blind lover, nor could I be accused of 
inconstancy. 1 never fell in loA^p without a wariness, the lack of which 
has been the ruin of far better meb than myself. This arose, I hope 
it will pardon the avowal, from too exalted an opinion of the sex. I 
once thought a portion of it to be faultless, and in my foolish judgment 
had almost decided that the error8.of mortality belonged exclusively 
to man. When I found some f>ecradiilo in the fair object of my regard 
of very little consequence in itself, I suspected others of greater mag¬ 
nitude to be still concealed, and made haste to stifle my inaipient pas¬ 
sion. Tliis I effected by the aid of a notion of perfectibility which 
I conscientiously believed to exist in woman, and 1 was determined 
should be found in her with whom I was to enjoy the consummation of 
mortal happiness. The false opinions of youth are ftequently preser¬ 
vatives from evil, anQ 1 am indebted to my erroneous notions of fe¬ 
male optimism for my escape from an early and too green stale of 
matrimony. Every instance of disappointment in this way, while it 
acted as a fresh stimulus in niy search of the perfect being that existed 
only in my fancy, increased my caution in my advances. 1 was coif^ 
sequently no sooner “ off with the old love,” as the song says, “ than 
I was on with the new.” 1 was in love froft^i^tteen to twenty-six at least 
half a dozen times. 4 remember one instance when 1 had advanced 
very fltr in my progress, even to what M. Beyle * calls, in his fanciful 
way, the scconde crititallizatioTiy when the mind passes and repasses be¬ 
tween the ideas of the lady’s perfectibility, “ her love for me, and 
what I must do to obtain a proof of her affection.” One of the most 
enduring sins of woman is coquetry; it may almost be said to com¬ 
mence in the cradle and linger beyond the w;me of beauty. 1 had 
never dreamed of such a failing; my own ingenuousness was so ap¬ 
parent that I imagined its notoriety would operate as a safeguard, and 
that where deceit was not even dreamt of, it wdhld never be used in re¬ 
turn. The first fair object of my love visited at a mansion to which I 
had never been invited, and in that mansion she accepted the admira¬ 
tion of another lover, and fed her vanity with the double incensg offered 
from two honourable hearts at the same moment. It is but justice 
to declare that this failing is rarer ^ith the male sex. • Few men 
over pay court with apparent sincerity to two ladies at ^he same 
time; but how many of the latter encourage a plurality of admirers 
without feeling a sincere attachment for any! ^ In my case a misdirect¬ 
ed billcf-doux discovered my mistresses perfidy. 1 enclosed it in a note 
to my rival, congratulating him on his sharing with me the smiles of 
the writfer; and though it by no nie.ans disclosed more than the advance 
of love on the lady’s side to the seconds crystallization above alluded to, 
it exhibited a state of maturity that taught me it was of longer standing 
than my own. I«incerely loved, bugj as I had not quite arrived at that 
point which hermetically seals up the eyes to all but the perfectibility 

---•-—- * -i 
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of the object beloved, Vamour propre dictated that I sliould banish the 
fair hypocrite from my heart. 1 succeeded in doing so, but it cost me 
many an hour spent like Jaques’ “ in a melancholy of mine own.” 1 
■was ultimately revenged on the lady, by witnessing the loss of both 
her lovers. Since that time she has passed the noon of life and beauty 
in the tantalizing state^denominated single blessedness.” Thus the 
deity of love often avenges his outraged regality. 

But wherefore, I hear the readei^exClaim, detail your love adyentures 
to me ? 1 crave his pardon: if he be an unhappy celibafaire who knows 
nothing about being in love, let him skip my lucubration, and leave it 
for the benefit of those who in time past have, or may at present be in 
that enjoying state—to the young,*thc wise, and the susceptible. Being 
in love then, to begin, by way of definitit^^ is a state of pleasing excite¬ 
ment which nature and social life have created by mutual concessions 
to accommodate the intercourse of the sexes to the refinements of civi¬ 
lization. To avoid the intensity of natural passion and the rapidity of 
its approaches, slow advances, like those of an Ingineer towards a for¬ 
tress, have been introduced. We must proceed pas et pas. In making 
these it is that all the hazards, pleasures, and* pains, in M. Beyle’s 
nomenclature, during the formation of crystallizations, happen. It was 
a considerable time after my previous disappointment that I again 
found myself advanced about two thirds pf the v/ay, to use simile still, 
to die fortress of which I hoped to ob^in possession, and every thing 
seemed to indicate the fulfilment of my expectations. I had passed 
safely through the palpitatiog feelings which are experienced at 
receiving “ first impressions.*’ I had seen with J^riumph, that what the 
ladies denominate “ particular attentions,” w'erc as gratefully received 
as I conjectured virgin coyness w'ould allow them to be. My happi¬ 
ness seemed advancing to fruition; flowing on like an unruiHed 
stream, reflecting the brightness of heaven and the luxuriant scenery of 
earth. I had even ventured twice to impress a kiss on the lips of the 
bluslijng girl at those opportune momenta, of which, when chance gives 
them, lovers know how’to take the advantage. All the visions of a para¬ 
disaical state danced before my sight in a long vista of years. A second 
time I knew,what it wv lo be in love. How I went down the dance! 
—•how my intoxicated heart poured out its gushing torrent of delight 
on meeting, after a short interval of absence ! Absence sharpens love’s 
appetite—hence the old and sound advice: 

^ When you woo a maid you should seldom come in sight,” 
because faitcy becomes active djiring absence, and is so ingrossed with 
the perfestionof the beloved object, that it leaves no space for any other 
^occupation. 

Being in love may producfti different feelings according to the tempe¬ 
rament of the individual; but its pleasures and anxieties are of much 
the same character in all. Sometimes, as a farce-writer says, “ it is the 
very (tevil of tormentat others, it is a state of unvarying complacency. 
With the sanguine, it is, when thwarted, a whirlwind of raging 
storms. With some cold constitutions, its pleasures and pains exist in a 
state of negation. With myself ii.was a stimulant 4» activity. I was 
never long at rest: it kept me in a kind of bodily ebfiety that ad¬ 
mitted dnly of marching and countermarching. It drove sleep from 
my eyelids, and gave me a horror of immobility greater than I can 
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well express. Yet it was a state of delightful sensation when all went 
on prosperously. In love there is no room for any interldping intru¬ 
sive desire, any craving after something novel to relieve the ennui of 
life. All is complete,—all is satisfaction,—there is 

No^ravlng void left aching in thejsreast. 

One object absorbs and fixes every thought and action ; w'e live and 
move but to think and hope an^ desire the idol to whose worship we 
have devoted ourselves. ^ 

. M-, for that was the name of my second mistress, received the 

congratulations of her acquaintance on her acceptation of a lover, and 
io^del indeed would he have been tjiought who credited that we were 

riot the most faithful of cnamofhtos.. But I found too soon that M- 

was devoid of sensibility—she was without passion, and while I was the 
ardent lover that burned with an unquenchable flame, L found that 
its light fell upon an iceberg that was incapable of receiving or reflect¬ 
ing the warmth that Iqve had thrown upon it. "Bhere are many con¬ 
stitutions in the world physically cold that would not be conjectured 
so fr'om appearances. Tliey marry and have families because others 
marry and have families around them, and jog ^rough life as Prior 

Siywr'* in a kind of—dk it were.” Now this coldness in M- * first 

causctl fear on ray part that 1 was not really beloved. Le doubt nait 
led to an endeavour to clear*up all. I found my mistress’s love was 
strictly antarctical—it was as ftigid as the ice at Melville Island, and 1 
became chilled by her indifference, though I am convinced she loved 
me dS well as she was capable of loving tij all. Love in my view con¬ 
sisted in “ mutual anj partaken bliss.” I never had an idea of ;«» 
affection in which 1 could not confer as well as receive pleasure. Dav 
by day attachment diminished, but its progressive retrocession effected 

no change in the conduct of M-, and this more and more lessened 

ray regard for her. We parted at last, on her side apparently, 

- witliout the least regret 

As though that we had nevei^inct; • 

while I felt alternately sorrow*and satisfaction at my escape. M- 

was the nymph of Pygmalion—the ivory s»atue of beauty, that felt 
nothing of the warmth it inspired. Peace to all such fair beings, who 
are best fitted for lovers like themselves, to live and die in the passive- 
iicss of congealed feeling and of unimpassioned existence. Of ail 
earthly things, this neutrality between life and death, this foe to the 
, energy of love’s divinity, this “ death of each day’.s life,” is most repel¬ 
ling. The errors of passion admit of palliation; there is in them the 
seeds of all that is great and good. When duly regulated, they arc a 
“ rich compendium of bright essences ; an extract of all that is valu¬ 
able, good, and lovely in the universe.” 'Without their incitement there 
can be nothing excellent—virtue itself is but the phosphoresence of 
stagnation. • ^ 

One may have the misfortune bf beytg in love by making a wrong 
estimate of the disposition of the object that first impresses us. We 
are exceedingly apt to interpret in our own favour every thing which 
tends to conjirm^ur wishes. A glftnce of pure curiosity is construed 
into a token of tenderness, and a conversation that will adt^it of the 
kind construction of one sentence in support of our hopes, is treasurad 
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as indisputable evidence of the correctness of our views. This may be 
called ‘ being in love by presumption.’ If a lady discover the mistake 
of any one in this regard, let him not hope she will be generous enough 
to undeceive him, she will infallibly run him deeper into the mire, and 
make his disembarrassment a matter of greater difficulty. 1 had the 
misfortune to suffer once in this way myselC The signs by which 
I judged, did not appear a moment doubtful, and I pushed matters 
pretty rapidly, till an eclaircuscmeni on the lady’s side was unavoidable. 
How was 1 surprised on her informing me that she had never dreamed 
of any thing beyond friendship, and that I was much mistaken if 1 
thought that myself or any of my sex had made the slightest impnea- 
sion on her heart—a few weeks afterf she clandestinely married her 
father’s clerk. 

But 1 will not tediously detail all my love>advcntures until I was 
fixed for life with one who, if not perfect according to my early ideas 
of woman, afforded roe more happiness, 1 am convinced, than a fault¬ 
less being could have done; and will consider a little the state of being 
in love in its general character. Being in love, like being in debt, is 
to be in a state of apprehension. From the first dcvelopeinent in our 
heai'cs of that sensation which informs us thUt an object is notiRvIti- 
ferent to us, to the moment of certainty, there is a perpetual irritation 
that makes what may be styled the fe^cr of the passion, which, as 
medical men would say, takes a variety of character, from the slower 
kind of temperate climates, to the intense paroxysms of tropical ones. 
The high-spirited man, warm in constitution and full of ardour, will 
generally find love a tropical affection ; while the lover of a thin, di¬ 
luted blood will be scarcely sensible of the insidious advances of his 
disorder. I imagine that love among the Quakers must be of the 
latter kind, and that all must proceed by chronometer movements, or, 
at least, that the Quakers possess the art of keeping down the tokens 
of what they style ‘ carnal impressions’ in a way most edifying even for 
diviqes in some other sects. A Quaker in love seems to subdue all 
the exacerbations of this most ungovewiablc passion, by moving, re¬ 
gardless of heel and spur, in an easy, tranquil, “ cheek by jowl” pace. 
His eyes rarely turn upon the straight-laced object of his regard, un¬ 
less under cover of the most inviolable stealth ; he groans his love 
upon tip-toe in the tabernacle, having first planned it with a scale and 
compass right mathematically, and with all the squareness of his sect. 
Perhaps he only feels what is called physical love, which he has an 
uncommon, power of regulating, and is a stranger to that arising from 
sentimen^, passion, or vanity. However he contrives it, love with him 
seems a very different thing from what it is with the rest of the world. 
A Parson in love appears orfly to keep the philosophy of the thing in 
view, as an Irishman does the proceeds of the lady’s fortune rather 
than thf fair dame herself. With some, being in love is merely a 
mattee of calculation and contractwith others, it is a register of sighs 
and melancholy, of romantic s^entiments and impracticable expecta¬ 
tions. Part of the anxieties of this important period in human exist¬ 
ence arise out of the conventioc^al forms of society. The state of 
nature knows nothing but physical love; the other generar have sprung 
from refinement. Accordingly^ the most whimsical things have pre¬ 
luded in love-affairs, invented, perhaps, to season the approaches of 
the lover with variety. One man advances as certain that love expires 
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with the first kiss; he therefore prudmtly avoids saluting^ his mistress 
with his Ups for a dozen years. A second confounds the means with 
the end, imagines the state of being in love is the happiest, and looks 
upon what the lover of passion hails as the summit of his wishes—the 
possession of his mistress—as the first step of jove’s decline. Another 
IS so fastidious in his views, and possesses so much of what phrenolo¬ 
gists would call adorativen|ss’' in his pericranium, that being in 
love, with him, (and oftentimes bending at a shrine at which no mortal 
being but himself would feel inclined to bow the knee,) is an aet of 
complete devotion. Thus, much of love depends upon imagination 
rather than upon any thing positive; for there are instances of being in 
love with an imaginary objecf, as in some singularly constituted dis¬ 
positions with a statue, like the Parisian girl who fell in love with the 
Apollo Belvidere. . 

The epoch of being in love, notwithstanding all, is the most agree¬ 
able in the whole coi^se of life. The soul has ^hen no craving to 
gratify. Existence is at its highest premium, for it is then we are 
^rthest from incUfference. He who is in love cherishes life, and but 
enjoys it the better for little drawbacks in other affairs, which only 
heighten love’s relish wfhen we return to it. It is a better and plea¬ 
santer thing than money-getting, or courtiership, or sullen study, 
or maddening ambition, oi* a thousand gasping desires that en¬ 
gross us wholly without our feNing satisfaction in their pursuit. Thejc 
are solitary objects; being in love is participated with another, and 
therefore it is a more social pleasure. TJje romantic tinge which often 
colours our conduct, n an agreeable characteristic ; it increases the ex¬ 
traction, and confers a hallowed charm upon the passion. Being in 
love is a restraint upon evil feelings—a situation favojurable to virtue. 
The love of woman is a corrective of our perverse natures, and, wliile 
its season lasts, always mends the heart. Let an unbiassed and discri¬ 
minating centenaire answer what part of life he could look back upon 
with the most kindly feelings—^hat portion of.his departed yeexs he 
most cherished in his remembrance, and he would doubtless answer, 
the time when he was in love. The memorj^ of that delicious season, 
its little adventures, its hopes, fears, and enpyments, always come 
over us with a rush of pleasing warmth, a sunbeam piercing the clouds 
of departed time, and irradiating for a moment our tottering steps and 
grey hairs. Being in love mingles us with the better thing^of life, 
keeps beautiful forms perpetually before the eye, gives us pleasing 
dreams, elevates the spirits, and exalts our views. It tampers our 
harsher dispositions with the gentleness of beauty, and sul^dues our 
proudest pretensions to the government of tears and caresses of mild¬ 
ness and persuasion. He who has nevewbeen in love is a miserable 
blockhead, who is ignorant of the highest joy this distempered life 
possesses for mortals. Being in love is, in fact, a sort of mjllenium 
far above all life’s other good. Jl vvould desire no better stat* than 
that of bei% in love for a thousand'years; and, as Quin wished he 
had a mouth from England to Nova Scotia, and every inch of the way 
palate, that he might fully enjoy JoHj Dory, I would demand the tem¬ 
perament of ^outh from seventeen to twenty-five for the above space 
of time, and all its ardent susccptibiliHf to heighten my long season of 
innocence and happiness. Y. I. * 
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What! will the line stretch out to the CTack of doom ? 

Another yeti a serenth !’* Macbcth. 

Notwithstanding the amusement which the “ Novels by the author of 
Waverley” affi>rd in the^erusal, the astounding rapidity w'ith which they 
succeed to each other gives—the reviewer at least, something more to 
do than is absolutely pleasant. T^e New Monthly Magazine is not 
more regular in its periodic appearances than these works; yet the 
necessity of reading whatever bears the signature, or rather the enigma, 
of A their author, is absolute; and this necessity, wc must confess, has 
more than once given birth within* us to a movement of impatience 
and waspishness on the announcement of “ Another Novel from the 
great Unknown," something analogous to that betrayed by Macbeth, 
in the passage which serves as our motto at the head of the page. 
Latterly also, to make matters worse, these announcements have so en¬ 
chained themselves one within the other, that it'bas been impossible to 
engage them single-handed, or-to encounter the perusal of one produc¬ 
tion without the appalling consciousness that hs younger brother is 
** in die press," read;^ to pounce upon u's the n;oment that the work in 
hand shall have done its business with the public. Thus the labour of 
the reader is brought to resemble that^ of tiie Danaidcs; and the 
‘4>nevcr-ending, still beginning” task o<;casions a flutter of the nerves, 
which requires all the charm of this author’s dialogue and description 
to dissipate and appease. , 

^Determined to “ strike whilst the iron is hot,”—or, to use a proverb 
more congenial to July weather, “ to make hay while the sun shines,*' 
and resolved, like good Queen Elizabeth, with her prayer-loving sub¬ 
jects, to give his readers “ enough of it" the author of Waverley docs 
not neglect the harvest of his popularity; and the expedition with 
which he conducts his movements, seems to in<licntc that, like some 
popvjiar engravers, he must employ mapy assistants, to whose labours, 
after due touching up and polishing, Ke puts his own all-powerful sig¬ 
nature—a letter of recommendation to the whole reading public of 
Great Britain, Germanj{, hnd France. 

Every thing about these works, in truth, is singular. The dexterity, 
with which the friends of the “ great poet of the north” contrive to 
keep the public unsatisfied respecting liis share in their production,-— 
the nudiber of extrinsic causes, (dramatizing, illustrating by engravings, 
music, and^ subsidiary publications, &c. &c.) that are brought to bear 
in support of their popularity^—the intrinsic inteicst tliey possess,— 
and the nature and management of the means which are made to pro¬ 
duce tliis interest, no less tl^n the rapidity of their succession,—all 
combine to render their appearance one of the most striking phseno- 
mend ii^ the literature of the present age, and a marked sign of the 
Umes^n which we live. 

Those who are unacquainted ^ith* the business oT novel-v^riting, ima¬ 
gine that nothing more is necessary than to sit down before a ream of 
paper, and pour forth the produces of a teeming brain, with about the 
same degree of effort that it retires to assure some “ ^ear Cousin” 
in the country that “ all at home are well,” and that we are, “ with 
Best love to enquiring friends,* the said dear Cousin’s ” very affec- 
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tionate and obedient servant.’—The reverse of all this is, however, the 
case. The quantity of reading in history, geography, chronology, an¬ 
tiquities, and even in arts and sciences, necessary to give consistency, 
probability, and colouring to a work of imaginftion, requires, with the 
most industrious, the labour of months, before a pen is put to paper for 
the immediate purpose of competition.* 

For the “ getting up,” as the stage-manager would call it, of Quentin 
Durward, for instance, besides a diligent search through the historians, 
through Commines, Brantome, Jean de Troyes, and the rest of the 
memoir-writers, an immense quantity of Scottish lore must have been 
collected in order to trick out* the Scotch guard in all the verisimili¬ 
tudes of names, families, manners, and domestic anecdote. Tlic 
trifling scene of the false herald alone, could not be detailed* without a 
more intimate acquaintance with the pseudo-science of blazonry than 
usually falls to the lot o^any man, save a German Bai^n, or a thorough- 
paced and inveterate antiquarian. 

Those who profess the faith, or the heresy, that Sir Walter Scott is 
the author of these wOiks, relate that he “ writos” them during his 
hours of attendance in thfe courts : but, besides the ingenuity he must 
practise to hide his operations from the notice of the public, by which he 
is at those times surrounded, he must possess the more wonderful pro-, 
perty of knowing by intuition ftets, of which others obtain the know¬ 
ledge by the most intense application. Sir Walter Scott is not only 
represented as a man of official occupatioi1,»as a politician actively par¬ 
ticipating in the wrangbng polemics of the Edinburgh parties, but as a 
very convivial and social member of a remarkably social community, 
as a bustling farmer, and a constant improver of his favourite de¬ 
mesne at Abbotsford. That, amidst all tlicse associations, he should 
be the sole “ Author of Waverley” and of its successors, seems next to 
a physical impossibility. 'J’he mere mechanical task of putting to¬ 
gether the materials of a three-volume novel, after they have been 
collected,—supposing the book to be written currente calanw, without 
reconsideration or recopying,—would occupy months of exclusive and 
laborious application; and this is a necessity ^hich no genius can 
avert, a labour no talent can abbreviate. In this respect, some little 
advantage of habit apart, Sir W. Scott and the writers of the Loaden- 
hall j>ress arc on a perfect equality. If this gentleman, therefore,the 
“ Brazen mask” of the literary pantomime of hide and seek, it amounts 
almost to demonstration that he is po\^erfully assisted by a knot of 
subaltern drudges; and that he docs little more than select tbfi story, 
dispose the plan, write particular scenes, and give that sort of finish to 
the whole, w'hich preserves to the book theWinity of its colouring.t It 
has indeed been asserted respecting the “ Pirate,"—we know not with 
what truth,—that it is the exclusive production of a certain member of 


* It has been tlie custom of our popular novelist to commence by drawing up a 
map of tlje scene of action, in the same way that a general would trace a geogra¬ 
phical sketch of his intgeded campaign. ^ 
t Tlie Editor rj# the New Monthly Magazine sanctions the publication of this 
lhpory‘for the amusement of his readers, but begs not to be made responsible for 
lielieving it. • 
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Sir Walter's family; and that it received only the revision and the 
^option of tlie “ Author of Waverley.” 

Some probability perhaps is added to this hypothetical notion by a 
marked, difference ob^rvable at the first glance *over the different 
novels in the single particular of character. In, the earlier, and more 
appropriately called “ Scotch Novels," there is often displayed an in¬ 
tense degree of moral interest, in whicn the majority of the later pro¬ 
ductions are comparatively deficient. The death of the heroic Jacobites 
in Waverley, the strongly conceived, and finely shaded contrasts 
of the Serjeant and Burley, the whole description of tlie fanatic 
inarch, and the scene of torturing the preacher in “ Old Mortality," 
possess an unspeakable grasp on our sympathy; for they abound with 
traits of humanity, in its striking and important modifications. Rob 
Roy is a master’s sketch of a fine, bold, generous disposition, worked 
upon and demoraliased by the force of events i and even the Baillie’s 
eccentricities are set off with such touches of nature and feeling as often 
remind us—what more can we say?—of Shakspeare himself. Of 
this excellence a smaller degree exists in the more recent productions ; 
in which the characters differ from each otherp chiefly in fhe shades of 
that weakness, or of that wickedness, which arc common to them all. 

In Quentin Durward, partly perhaps afrom the selection of the age 
'&nd scene, the defect of character is singularly discoverable. Through¬ 
out all the novels, indeed, the author has shewn a stronger disposition 
to pourtray external nature,, than to study and develope the workings 
»f internal moral feeling and truth. Even when he enters deepest into 
pathos and intellectual character, his effort is always connected with a 
view rather to please us with the picturesque, than to sublimate our 
ethical principles. But in his later productions, he seems to sacrifice 
more than ever to picturesque effect, and he even exercises his iitge- 
nuity in giving relief to the most degraded characters which history ex¬ 
hibits, and in shedding the lights of an innocent and humorous pecu¬ 
liarity over the deepest and darkest shades of vice and crime. That 
the author of these novels, whoever he may be, is a devoted tory, will 
be no matter of new ialbrmation to any of his readers ; and on the 
ground of simple and abstracted opinion, it would be illiberal to 
quarrel with him. That he should even have glossed over the political 
offenqes of a Charles and a James, in order to paint those heroes of 
legitimacy under the traits of an amiable and gossiping privacy, may 
not be tlivught to exceed that measure of misrepresentation which the 
temper af our times, heated by incessant conflict and mutual injustice, 
appears to tolerate; but when he selects as a fit object for pencilling 
and adornment the infamous Louis XL, and when he dwells w'ith a 
minute and complacent satisfaction on Tristrem 1’ Hcrmite, and the 
two canting and jesting buffoons, his subaltern executioners, w'c cannot 
bel^ objecting to a taste and mor^l tact, apparently at variance with 
the mind which conceived aifdideliueated a Jenny Deans. 

With all the fascination which the author’s vividness of genius 
throws over the characters of thi^ story, there is sti|1 something in them 
all that is repulsive to a mind of moral and contemplvive sensibility. 

^ Quenhn himself, though he ^s energy and decision, is an adventurer 
and a mercenary, who offers his courage and his sinews to the further¬ 
ance of the most atrocious and perfidious tyranny that the barbarism 
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of modern Europe has produced, with an indifference which, however 
natural in the feudal aristocrat of the Scotland of those dtiys, ought to 
disqualify him for the attachment of a heart of civilized times. The 
band of Scottish archers, which he sought to join from so vast a dis¬ 
tance, in addition to the characteristics of cruelty and licentiousness 
common to all mercenaries, was marked for«avoidance by its recent 
treachery in quitting the service of Charles VII. and joining the party 
of his rebellious and unnaturak son, for a round sum of money. This 
circumstance should have made a deep impression on the mind of an 
ingenuous boy of gentle culture, whose love for his own parents most 
have been exalted by their bloody and unrevenged death ; and the little 
coquetting squeamishness iq{rodueed to palliate die hero’s conduct, 
serves only to place his moral obtuseness in a stronger light. Even 
Charles the Bold, whose chivalrous and unsuspecting frankness might 
have afforded some bright lights to the picture, is b/ a felicitous 
exercise of the author’s colouring, shaded down below the tone of his 
ferocious rival, whose gloomy criminality slicw-s fike philosophy, as it 
is set off' hy the mere animal impulses which arc made to actuate the 
conduct of the Duke^of Burgundy. 

Much of this niora^ defect, it is true, may perhaps follow uncon¬ 
sciously from the author’s obstinate determination to defend indefen¬ 
sible points of history, to ijiminish the keen sensibility of the public 
to political truth, and to generate that indifference to public interests 
which is favourable to the propagation of the Tory creed. The ro¬ 
mantic and picturesque points of feudality brought forward on the 
canvass may serve to beget a distaste for^ he colder and sterner aspects 
of a civilized and j^iilosophical a?ra; and state criminals, portrayed 
with dramatic effect, and ornamented w'ith the mock jewelry of candle¬ 
light virtues, may be made to engender a pernicious tolerance for poli¬ 
tical offenders ; hut, to produce this effect, the reader must be hurried 
forward, as over a quaking marsh, which affords no permanent footing 
for his steps; events must be presented with something of the 
ness of a dream; visions must succeed to vislbns, with a rapidity that 
leaves no pause for reflection; the imagination must alone be kept 
alert, and judgment be drugged into a diseasA’^ and unnatural slumber. 
Still, however, the later publications of the Author of Waverley are 
more surcharged with this defect, which we feel ourselves thus called 
upon to censure, than is necessary for the object that seems in a great 
degree to influence his writings; and a shade of probabili.^ arises, 
that the excess may be the work of coarser and clumsier spirits, which, 
in imitating their original and following the plan he has chalked out 
lor them, have caricatured his system, and introduced faults*which the 
roaster's hand has been unable to correct. 

But, whatever inference may be drawit from the author’s increased 
appetite for painting mankind under their worst aspects, it is a circum¬ 
stance that becomes more striking at each succeeding puBlj^ation. 
I'he system of decorating despotism i^ persevered in with unabated 
vigour, and each new novel is a special pleading in favour of passive 
obedience. We arc not without apprehension that these observations 
may appear ^ ^brae persons to b#i harsh and excessive. But let it 
be recollected against what evil we protest—^against the misfortune of 
the greatest genius of the age conveying false impressions to the public 
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of the great political concerns of man—of his blunting the sympathies 
of youth with the cause of human civilization, and begetting a preco¬ 
cious indifference to public interests. The licentiousness of the old 
novels was open to view; but the mischief of which we complain is 
more dangerous because it is more concealed. ^ A obtain public func¬ 
tionary is said to have i^ritten a History of England for children, in 
which the Revolution isfpurposely omitted. This act of bad faith is 
compaxutively trifling to that of distorting facts, misrepresenting cha¬ 
racters, and accustoming the mind to the contemplation of political 
vice unaccompanied by censure, or rather dressed out in the garb of 
amiability and goodness. 

This is no imaginary offence. Its reality was well illustrated the 
other day in a member of our own family. A young female, of con¬ 
siderable liveliness, and talent beyond her years, who had just finished 
the perusal of Quentin Durward, being asked which of the characters 
she liked best, replied without hesitation, “ Louis XI; he is such a 
pleasant gentleman.^ That this was a legitimate deduction in a child 
from the pages she had been reading, will not be disputed; and what 
can be more deplorable than the total confusion of right and wrong 
thus produced ? Not is it enough to say these wjirks are not intended 
for youth ; for youth will read tliem ; and not only so, but even tliose 
of riper years will find it difficult to resist their influence, unless their 
moral principles are the result of a stronger character, and a deeper 
thought, than are often to be found amefng the general mass of novel- 
reading mankind. 

We have dwelt on these generalities at some lengtl), because wc Con- 
sMer them important; and because the popuiArity of our author 
exempts us froni the necessity of analytical criticism. Quentin Dur¬ 
ward every body has read, or every body will read ; and it is as use¬ 
less to anticipate the pleasure of perusal by a liaUl abstract, as it is 
superfluous to fatigue our readers by an idle repetition. For the 
encouragement of those who have not yet commenced the perusal, 
we'iflay say that it ir altogether superior to its immediate prede¬ 
cessors, the scenes are more connected, tlic events more naturally 
conducted, the denouemevt better. The author has broken new 
ground, anfl seems ihvigorated by the freshness of his subject. 
For the rest, this novel jmsscsses all the merits and defects of its 
brethren. It is formed on the same cadre, has the same tendon- 
cies, th» same sort of adventure, the same vigour of picture-writ¬ 
ing. One circumstance is peculiar; — the palpable, and perhaps 
careless, di^arture from the truth of history. The transactions which 
occasionetl the imprisonment of Louis at Peronne * were many years 
antecedent to the murder of the Bishop of Liege, by William de la 
Macbet. In the insurrection which caused Louis’s arrest, W. de la 
Mache’s name is not mentioned; and his introduction as an agent in 
the storp, -seems only for the purpose of an additional gibe at popular 
revolu’tions. Again, when he did murder the Bishop, it was his son 
and not himself he named as th*cSuccessor. The .bearer of Charles tlie 
Bold’s defiance to Louis in the castle of Plessis was the “ Sire dc 

« — 
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Chimay, and not the Sire de Cordes, an historical personage.” (See 
^quetil.) Inbercourt, who is represented as first he&ring of the 
siege of Tongres from Durward, was present at it himself, and was 
taken prisoner with the Bishop. Cardinal Baluc’s confinement in his 
own iron cage, at Loches, was posterior to the King’s captivity in 
Peronne. The false herald sent to England ly Louis, and sdluc^ to 
in the conference, is also an anachronism. These deviations from 
historic truth are material blefuishes in the story. The author of an 
historic novel may omit facts, or add to them inventions which arc in 
keeping with what is known. But he is not at liberty to distort the 
truth by a transfer of events and personages, by which, under the dis¬ 
guise ofamiiseraeiit, he gives/alse ftnpressions, unsettles men’s notions, 
and renders in a great degree nugatory, one of the most laborious and 
useful of human studies. 


TJIE PARISIAN CARNIVAL. 

WB have been told liom high authority that Uiere is a step between 
the sublime ami tlie ridiculous. It is, however, a barefaced falsehood 
—there is no such thing. Sublime and ridiculous are one and the 
same--co-existent qualities, ofdiflcrent complexions,perhaps, as looked 
at in dillbrent lights, but blinding and blooming together, like tlie 
green and pink shades in a sliot poplin. 

Be it known, then, to all whom it m^ 5 t concern, subscribers, corre¬ 
spondents, and coiuTibutors, that I, Thomas Tryatall, Esquire, Joitg 
time a man about town, once of a fair independence and always of fair 
fame, an ohervateur dvs inodis from fancy, and a recorder of ray re¬ 
marks for the love of fun, an amateur of fashion and a dabbler in lite¬ 
rature, finding from the pressure of the times that my purse was squeez¬ 
ed into symptoms of a delicate decline, that my estate was quite o ut at 
elbows, and my best coat shewing marks of sympathy therewith-iS^see^ 
ing, in short, (to quit a threadbare subject) that a visit to France would 
be very refreshing to my constitution, and being anxious to get into 
good habits, accepted the very liberal offer8*of ray fricifds the pro¬ 
prietors of this miscellany, that 1 should quit my lodgings in Piccadilly, 
take a trip to Paris for my own pleasure and our common profit, and 
establish myself as a kind of periodical lecturer on the fashion^;^ follies, 
and fooleries—nicedistinctions, mark ye—of this celebrated metropolis. 

My first business, after 1 bad shaken oif the dust of thft Diligence, 
was to look out for a tailor, knowing the importance of appearances, 
as well as old Quarles himself, who tolls us in his “ Enchiridion” that 
“ the body is the shell of the soul; appaMl is the huske of that shell; 
the huske often tells you what the kernel is.” Now should this quota¬ 
tion seem to insinuate that ail the secret of my character lies in a nut¬ 
shell, I shall only observe, jiar farenthhe^ that many people "might 
find it deuced hard in the cracking *, had to make it still more so to 
Parisian penetration, I was resolved to disguise myself in French cos¬ 
tume. Decid'd Alt, then, at u daji*s notice in a Polish frock, black 
velvet vest, with a white, a pink, and a blue one, respectively of silk. 
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inaide. Hussar pantaloons, boots d ia VelUngton, and brazen spuni*^ 
French every bit of me, brass from head to foot, as a body might say^- 
I aallied forth to present my recommendatory credentials to die friend 
of my friends the proprietors, M. Le Viscomte de Vaurien, who had 
been represented to me as one of a family wonderfully well known in 
Fraiee, a man of fashion, literature, science, taste, talent, &c. &c. &c. 
a sort of second Crichton in short, who had ‘spent many years in 
England during the emigration, and was attached d la foKe to all that 
was British, and to the ancient regime at home. 

“ A pleasant sort of person this,*' thought I, as I approached his re¬ 
sidence, “ to lead a young fellow like me through the labyrinths of 
learning and pleasurefor I intended to be at all in the ring, as wc 
say familiarly at the club. Arrived at the street to which my friend 
the proprietor s hand-writing on the back of die letter pointed like a 
finger-post, *1 was not very favourably struck by its'appearance. It 
w’as in the heart of the town, narrow, dark, and dirty ; but, knowing the 
ways of Paris, I did not much mind all that. 18, le roila!" said 

I, entering the porte-cocMre of a gloomy but good-looking house. 
Then pulling up ray shirt-collar and adjusting my hair, I marched up 
to the landing-place of the premier itage, cast an inquisitive glance at 
the coat of arms on the pannels of a huge old family coach standing in 
the remise, and was in the act of seizing the bell-cord, when a withered 
old hag shot forth her visage from a dismal little den in the < ntreaol 
below, screaming “ Diable done ! ou allez rous ?” “ Qwi, rnoi I'* replied I 
rather indignantly, “ Je rais ehez M. le Viscomte, Madame !” “ Monsieur 

le Viscomte ! Qtii est cela /’* “An odd question that, thought I. I can- 
nbt surely be wrong, “lie Viscomte de Vaurien, Madame!" Vis- 
comte ! Bah! et e'est Id <jue luus le cherchez ! montez ausixieme," Aa 
«Tiewesighed I, looking up the dismal staircase, so high that it 
seemed, like Jacob’s ladder, to lead to a glimpse of Heaven, which 
twinkled through a sky-light at top. I drew a long breath of prepara- 
tion for the ascent, and heard the old witch mutter below: “ Diable 
I einptfrte ! c est toujours conime cela x:ous passez partouf d gauche ei d droitc, 
sans ricn demander d la portiere, urns autres Anglais" “ Vans autres 
Anglais !^ echoed I. “^Rat it, that’s too bad, though—she has found 
me out, in spite of my frock, waistcoats and pantaloons. But never 
mind, one positively can’t get rid of the Bond-street lounge, that’s 
all. Au sixieme ! Courage 

^ Banded at length at the summit, breathless and panting, my head 
dizzied by a glance over the banisters into the interminable chasm be¬ 
low me, I ^leaned for a moment against the wall, and pulled a greasy 
bit of fadtd pink ribbon that hung dangling beside a filthy little door. 
" Qui est IdV' demanded a feeble voice. “ Moi" replied I. “ Aha! 
an Englisbniari; wait, wait ohe leetel bit, Saer," answered the voicej 
Ml a tone of gaiety. I waited as desired, confounded beyond measure 
to find that the very pronunciation of one syllable had betrayed me for 
the second time. While I pondered on this, the door opened, and a 
black silk night-cap popped itself out. A sallow wizened face was 
"Under it, and the head it covered was borne upon a narrow pair of 
shoulders, clothed in a short brown woollen jacket, ajlpemled topanta- 
loons of|he same, forming stockings as well, and ending at the feet in 
a,shabby pair of yellow moroclo-Ieatlicr slippers. “ Walk in, Saer, 
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walk in, Saer,’^ said the wearer of this strange costume and still stranger 
phia. He would have measured about five feet andean inch or so, and 
looked a good half*centuiy old. His upper lip was horribly embrowned 
with snufiP, and he seemed to have but two or three straggling, teeth in 
his head. ** Is your master at home ?” asked 1. V My Got, Saer! 
vat you take me for ? lam my master.”' beg your pardonii^ir/* 
cried I, “ I should wish to see the Viscomte de Vaurien.” “ Why dat 
is me, my dear Saer. Walk Jin, walk in, Saer.” As he did not seem 
to wince at my mistake, my “ withers were unwrungbut you may 
imagine, ladies, my mortification while 1 contemplated the figure and 
the abode of my anticipated Cicerone. 1 shall not touch your sensibility 
on my account by detailing the appearance of Vaurien’s garret. A 
truckle>bed, two tottering chairs, a broken deal-table, a tarnished ma¬ 
hogany basin-stand, with gilded porcelain basin and water-jug cracked 
and chipped, and standing for show like Goldsmith’s celebrated row of 
broken tea-cups. These, and such like commodities, are not matters 
to enter into a description meant for the brightest* eyes of England. 1 
therefore draw the blanket (there being neither veil nor curtain at hand) 
over the mysteries of the Viscomte’s abode. 

A few minutes in*ai^e us quite known to ea^h other. He read my 
letter with attention, shook my hand with warmth, professed himself 
my most faithful friend and devoted servant, and finished many pleasant 
sayings by begging me, with an air of great nonchalance^ to sit down 
while he took his breakfast. ^ That was soon despatched, for it consisi’&d 
onjy of a little cup of coffee without cream, which had stood simmering 
in a pipkin by the fire, and a small rolV of about the length and con¬ 
sistency of a drietTherring, which lay on a shelf with the Viscount’s 
dressing-apparatus. His repast required none of the usual appurte¬ 
nances of a breajkfnst-table, and being quickly finished, he begged me 
to excuse his then making his toilette. Delighted at an opportunity of 
being initiated into the manoeuvres of a yctit-wmtre de Paris, I willingly 
accorded his pardon. He. began by throwing off his black cap, and 
displaying a bead completely covered with papiUotes, which he,‘W'ttiftbut 
shame or ceremony, pulled coolly from their respective curls, and 
folded up in readiness for the service of the night. At first sight of 
him 1 thought he had been bald, for not a straggling hahr wandered on 
his temples. Now he bad a profusion of dark-brow'n ringlets ; and had 
1 not seen the progress of de-eop-itation 1 would have sworn he had 
put on a wig, so that he was just as far from natural appe^ance one 
way as the other. “ Pardon, for two little moments,” cried he, squeez¬ 
ing ray hand in both of his, as he«popped into a closA close by the 
head of his bed. In two minutes he was back, but no mare like what 
he was before he entered, than I like Hercules. His transformation 
was magical—it was ” Hyperion to Satyr.” A rosy flush spread 
over his face, and seemed faintly fading on the tips of his nose and 
chin, like setting sunbeams on the peaks of a mountain. * A pair of 
false whiskers of the same pattern as his side-locks, curled*upon his 
cheeks; and his mouth displayed* a regular row of well-set teeth; 
while his head, in its whole ensemble, might be really supposed to have 
just glide^gefttly off tlie 8houlddi!l of a good-looking fellow of thirty 
or thereabouts. 

I started back. He laughed. “*Ha, ha! lous ne me connames gur,” 
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kaid he, slapping me on the shoulder, “ my dear saer, yon must >not 
vonder at all dis. , Ve Frenchmen are enough philosojphers to caxe 
ver little for appearances in de house, and to knotr dat 'tis ever ting in 
de street." I was s<> amazed at the metamorphosis, and so pleased 
with the aphorism, which put me so much in mind myself and old 

Quazies, that I did not closely observe the process of his dressing, 
which I should otherwise have faithfully reported. I followed him 
with my eyes as he went on, but saw him indistinctly, and heard him 
chatter without minding what he said. When I recovered from my 
reverie, I observed him full-dressed all but his coat, wiping the cracked 
gilt basin with a towel, and placing it carefully in its proper stand. 
“ Allons !" cried he, as he finally settled his collar before the looking- 
glass, and stood revealed in all the perfumed bloom of a dashing 
dandy. “ Now, Saer, shall we go out see de masks on de Boule¬ 
vards ?” “ Masks I” exclaimed I; “ why, it isn’t carnival time, is 
it V To be sure ’tis," replied he, “ dis is Mardi gras, de gayest of 
de gay days. Noting but pleasure, and fun, and«hosh-posh." I may 
be allowed to mention here, that‘4116 Viscomte is very proud of his 
English, and loses no occasion for displaying his familiarity with the 
niceties of the language, among which, “ hosh-posh" is a particular 
favourite. 

I was electrified at hearing that the Carnival was really going on, 
for the whole appearance of Paris was so sombre, so muddy, and misty, 
tfiat I could not imagine any approximation to gaiety in the place or 
the people. “ Ah, vousverrez, lotis verrez hientoi,” said the Viscomte, 
as we descended the stone staiicaso, picking our steps in its perpetual 
twilight, and directing our course by the iron banisters. Once fairly 
on the Boulevard, my friend seemed quite in his element; and thougli 
1 looked dow'n on him from an elevation of nearly a dozen inches, and 
thought myself at most times a tolerable specimen of style, I confess 
there was something in his swaggering air, fine complexion, floating 
curls, and the red ribbon at his button-hole,, that seemed to throw me 
intotTft^hade. He talked English loudly all the time, proud of display¬ 
ing his accomplishment to the ears of his countrymen; and his observa¬ 
tions were amusing enough.. The day was gloomy, cold, and comfort¬ 
less—yet the vtorld was out. During the hour and half which I had 
spent in the Viscomte’s garret, all Paris seemed to have been suddenly 
infected with the wish for a walk, ride, or drive. The pathway was 
thronged.«evith pedestrians ; many a mounted exquisite was cantering 
on the centre of the pavement, between the rows of carriages going in 
opposite directions, in horizontal analogy to the movements of two 
buckets in apwell. These carriages, of all sorts and descriptions, ojxsn 
and close, cut a poor figure to a man accustomed to the equipages of 
the Park, There was scarcely 6iie from Long Acre to be seen. They 
were almost all French, gaudy, shabby, and flimsy. It appeared that 
though all«Paris was there, yet the confounded weather kept all the 
decent hdltses at home, for such a sorry collection of jaded hacks were 
never before exhibited in a Christian country. The masks were few 
and vile. Now and then a barouche hove in sight, crammed with 
clumsy harlequins, miserable moun^anks without a jbke,^. or two or 
three stupid caricatures of old women, in “ feathery furs and studded 
stoipachcrs,* tippets, cardinals, hoiids, and ruffles.’’ A pretended 
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peasant, here and there, rode silently* along; but there was nothing 
like frolic, or humour, or happiness. The Viscomte pointed out to me 
some well-known characters in the carriages which passed; among 

others, in his sky-blue chariot, Viscount d’A-^ the romance- 

writer, who has described in Ipsiboe, the heroine of his last work, a 
better masquerade figure than the whole ^arnival* could prq^*^^- 
** Chargee de plumes, de fourrures, de fleurs, de pierreries, et de gaze, 
enveloppee d’un mantel h t^ple collet, et sa robe bordee d’images.” 
Such was the favourite costume of “ la douce fille des eaux dormantes." 
I, ill my turn, told my companion the names of a few of my country¬ 
men; but 1 saw none who combined notoriety with the ludicrous, 
mccept the celebrated Squire Hpld’eratight, who, mounted on the 
dicky of a caleche, covered flrith a huge box-coat, whipped along a pair 
of pitiful hacks, and (puffing his red and bloated cheeks against the 
wind) gave occasion to a group near me to holloa out “ Vfiild ! Voild le 
bauf grasl ”—and I certainly never saw a finer specimen of John 
Bullism. • • 

While the file of carriages was thus dragging, like a wounded snake 
or an alexandrine, “ its slow length along,” and every face seemed the 
index of a melancholy or a dissatisfied mind, the sound of martial 
music struck upon my'car, and presently several regiments of infantry 
in full order of march, moved along the Boulevards from the direction 
of the Tuileries, where they had been just passed in review, prepara¬ 
tory to their departure for Spain. A train of artillery followed—the 
heavy rolling of the guns over the pavement mixing with the clash of 
the military bands, bringing to the Ri^nd a rush of awful combina¬ 
tions touching the ircmcndous probabilities in which these troops w'«re 
going to be the actors. There they were, mingled with the fantastic 
fooleries of the crowd—the motley crew of masks and mockeries— 
heavy hearts and dreary apprehwisions. I gazed at the scene with a 
sarcastic smile and an involuntary shudder; and exclaimed as we 
turned down the Rue de la Paix (Napoleon’s triumphal pillar staring 
me in the face), “ No, no) there is no stepjaetween the subliTt^.. auu 
the ridiculous!” T. T. 


SELECT SOCIETY, 

Jfith Obicrvations on the modern Art of Match-making 
Duke sodalitium! 

Connubio jungam stabili^ propriwwquc dicabo. * 

Ip society be the end and object of civilization, it must tfe confessed 
that we English of the 19th century are in a very barbarous condition. 
Never was an intercourse with the world clogged with so many impe¬ 
diments as at the present moment; never did good company cost 
so much pains to arrive at, and never did it aflbrd so littl^ ip return. 
God be with the good times, when \,hc sole capacity required to figure 
among men was that of a two-gallon cask, and when we were sure to 
get on with the females at the expanse of a little “ cvil-siwaking, lying, 
and slandoring.” Then, alas! dity body was company for excry body ; 
and the first lord of the laud did not think shame, fautc dg tnieux, to 
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take up with the conversation of his butler, or his game-keeper, over 
a tankard; ^hile the young ladies ,de tout, danced *'Bobbing 
Joan,” with the rest of the dome8tics» in the servants' hall. But now- 
a-days folks arc grown so confoundedly precise,—or, to use their own 
word, so select, forsooth, in their society, that a t^an requires fresh 
qualifications fos every house he enters. The xigour of the Vienna 
aristocracy of the first class is not more unbending to the bourgeoisie, 
nor more uncompromising in a quartering, than our pretenders to sc- 
lection, in their several degrees. A stranger might as well attempt to 

work lus way” into a Freemasons’ lodge without the sign, as one of 
the profane to find favour in the eyes of a coterie without its specific 
qualification. That the supreme bon ton of the supreme bon genre 
should be a little particular is but right,' seeing the number and per¬ 
tinacity of the intruders. Almack’s has nothing of the facUis de¬ 
scensus Averv^,'* nor should it. On the contrary, to get out of Newgate 
or the Fleet is less difficult than to get in to the rooms in King-street; 
and this 1 take to be a merciful dispensation of “ their Selectnesses" 
the Committee; since none but th< |feb red to the trade are capable of 
standing the quietude of 'refined manners, which is just one 

degree less than that of the tomb. But high rank and bon ton do not 
stand alone in this pretension. We have it running through all the 
classes and predicaments of society, from the Four-in-hand Club to 
Mrs. Hourglass's “ tea and tracts,” the atnatcur concert at the Jew’s 
Harp, near Whitechapel, and our friend’s* blue stocking association in 
Houndsditch. Even the footmen of the House of Lords, we are told, 
keep clear of the borough-rapugers and country puts of the lower 
house. ' 

This selection is bore enough for those who have (to use a French 
phrase “ germain to the matter”) found their in society; but 

to him who is not yet placed, it is a source of bitter disappointment. 
Shortly after leaving the University, on my arrival in London, I was 
asked to dine at the house of one of our country neiglibours, who, 
"iiOT ' a i ^ been nominated had moved to town. This struck me as 
an eligible opening for making my way in good company, and 1 ac¬ 
cepted the invitation with eagerness. Upon entering the drawing¬ 
room, I soon<^ found that'I was the only person not of “ tlie house.” 
Adam Smith, David Ricardo, and Mons. Say, would have been mere 
fourth-form boys to this quintessential selection of the ** collective 
wisdom.” The conversation was wholly “ of the shopbut, though 
I do sometimes read the papers, I was very soon completely nonplused, 
and at once nsade up my mind to bound my ambition to acquiring the 
reputation qf a good listener. 

Sauntering dowm the street, something out of spirits at this discom¬ 
fiture, I was attracted by the l^hts in my aunt Lady Mary Mildew’s 
drawing-room; and arriving at the door just as Mr.-the book¬ 

seller was ^'bundling out” a coach-load of literary lions for her lady¬ 
ship’s inspection, I determined to step ip and sec ” w'hat was going on.” 
1 had not been long in the roofti; when my aunt introduced me to a 
gooddooking but rather prim young lady, as newly arrived from Cam¬ 
bridge. Being a tolerably good Freifth and Italian schoJar^and having 
i bowing acquaintance with our best English writers, I thou^t I should 
find myself pretty much au fait togthc young lady’s indigo; and 1 en- 
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tered the list with some spirit, in the determination to make good my 
claim to n place among the blues, and to set myself off to advantage. 
Bttt here again I was utterly thrown out: 1 could not tell my fair 
questioner whether Lady lodina Crucible was ** intellectuel” I had 
omitted to attend Mr. Sapphic’s lecture at ^he Institution, I iqistook 
the author of the Fall of Jerusalem for the American Addison, I was 
two novels behind hand witlj the “ Great Unknown,” Sydney Sra—th 
passed without returning my how, and I totally failed in naming the 
authors of the two ** crack” articles of the current Quarterly. Need 
I add that I was, after five minutes effort at conversation, deserted by 
my companion, whose contemptuous dejection of countenance, as she 
whispered her next neighbour, and glanced her eye hastily at my per¬ 
son, convinced me that I was already black-balled, at least by this 
member of Lady Mary’s squad of Selects. , 

Hurrying down stairs, with the speed of a detected pickpocket, 1 
stumbled upon Tona Headlong, of Jesus, the ’Square’s nephew of Head¬ 
long Hall; who found much fai^r in my sight by voting my aunt 
a quiz, and her party the blue deMls ; and on this account he had the 
less difficulty in carrying me to the club, of,which I had just been 
elected a member. There, I thought, I should at least be welcome ; 
for my credit is good, and my money as acceptable as another’s. But 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit. Notwithstanding that Newmarket 
is within fourteen miles oF Cambridge, my ignorance of the tecllhi- 
calitics of a horse-race was sufficient to exclude me from the conver¬ 
sation of the night, which ran almost exclusively upon Epsom. My omi¬ 
nous silence on this interesting topic boded me no good. Then 1 c«uld 
not name the odds at some point of the game, when asked *, I mistook the 
round in which G.is had his “ lig/ifs (humi w'as totally out about his 
opponent’s head being “ in chancery.” In short, 1 shewed myself up 
as a complete Spooney, fell out of the conversation, and was left to eat 
my supper in silence with .what appetite I might. 

The next disappointment I encounteregd was at the bo\wc'*oi a - 
maiden relation, whom 1 had not seen for some years. The memory of 
her good-natured and unpretending simplicity, of her moderate endow¬ 
ments, and still more moderate acquiremeiiis, assured me that 1 might 
make myself “ quite atliome”with her. On arriving at her house I found 
a formidable circle of Quakcr-looking ladies, in the midst of which stood 
a spruce and punctiliously dressed gentleman in black, wl\j 2 .^omehow 
or other brought to my mind a certain necessarj’ personage in a sab¬ 
bath of witches. My entrance interrupted the readin^of some book, 
and as my fair relation came forward to greet me, I could not but ob- 
.serve that though her reception was friendly, it was more measured 
and subdued than childish recollections induced me to expect. After 
the customary inquiries after absent friends, &c. the conversation 
seemed to lapse into a train of ideas inspired by the nov’ suspended 
“ readings.” Its subject seemed to me religious, but it was sft wrapped • 
up in something between technical'jargon and cant, as to be nearly un¬ 
intelligible ; and I sunk by degrees into a reverie, in which my unfit- • 
ness for ^ifty, and very imper|{*ct education, formed a pronunent and 
a painful part. 

Mortified by such repeated failtres I began to lower ^ny expecta¬ 
tions, and to look no higher than the forming one amongst Those, 
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cyphers which swell the sum’ total of a ** squeeze,*’ fill up door-ways 
and staircases, and obstruct the king’s highway by their attendant 
carriages. But, non cvkis homni,” it is not every one’s lot to enter at 
once even this numerous corps. In order to be asked every w'here, 
one must be seen every where, and known to every body; and there 
are those who after spending a fortune in ices and wax-lights, are, 
at the end of a twenty years' struggle^ only just creeping on^ To 
be distinguished in this “ genre," and to carry the place by a covp de 
wain, is morally impossible; because where nothing is expected, 
where no qualification is required, there 'is no advantage-ground 
afforded for attracting the attention of an “ admiring public.” 

As a last resource, I determined to advance myself by the merits of 
my dancing-master, to ride into society on a " demiqueuc de chat," and 
to wind myself round the hearts 6f my friends by a “ chaine Angloise" 
But this also is not to be done at will; for it requires much patience 
and more intrigue to get enlisted ^et, or to be received in morn¬ 
ing practising-parties. As, hown^# 1 am an eldest son, and the 
family estate is unembarrassed, my^^mbation, in t^his particular, was 
considerably shortened.r The sort of society to which I was thus intro¬ 
duced was not altogether “ le bon genre." It was made up, for the most 
part, of what are csdled “ respectable families i. e. families whose easy 
circumstances. Heaven knows how acquiree^, prevent their ranking ab- 
solbtely as nobody, without very distinctly proving that they are any 
body :—East India baronets, military and civic knights, the small fry 
of country gentlemen, (who spm'd a year’s revenue in a two months’ 
visR" to London or to some fashionable watering-place, living all 
the rest of the year in their lair at Clodpolc-hall, as Cobbett would 
call it) together with those successful mercantile families and spe¬ 
culators, who, according to the same authority, are elbowing the 
said country gentlemen out of their estates. Though pleasure and 
dissipation are the objects of some of these personages in mixing with 
I'HU'UTJrid, and seem to bo so with all, yet tho. fonde of the society con¬ 
sists of a class who unite business with amusement; or rather, under 
the guise of pleasure, carry on an unremitting effort to strike a great 
stroke in life. These are the mothers who have marriageable daughters 
to dispose of, and whose views upon the persons of bachelors are any 
thing but disinterested. 

Being jayself, as I have already hinted, one of those enviable young 
men who have “ every qualification for making the married state ha])py,” 
I was eagerly seized on as a proper victim of this systematic conspiracy 
of mothers to got off their daughters ; and I soon got a pretty near 
insight into the whole affair. Very few houses indeed are opened to a 
regular ball, or even to “ an eafly dance,” in which there is not a 
daughliicr^ a niece to be disposed of. The money lavished on gaudy 
decorations,«|f>ups, wild fowl, ices, and champaign, is therefore merely 
‘ put out .j^i^uMnee, to be returned in h good settlement; insomuch 
that, the more apparently wanton the profusion, tlie closer may be 
the calculation: seeming hospitality being nothing on earth 
l^a well-baited trap. ** v. 

>^n these occasions every body is asked for something; Lords, 
jSaronets, Ac? for their titles: dragodns for their regimentals: frightful 
old women in blue gowns and silver tissue turbans, for their sous and 
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heirs; handsome married women to draw the men; ugly girls as foils ; 
and pretty girls because the ball cannot go on without Uiem. Some 
arc invited to make up a card^table for the rich dowager mother of an 
heir at law: ^omc because they have an air of fashionj or write 
** Albany” on their card. Every thing, in sh^rt, is measured, to the 
minutest particular that can proceed or retard the great event, which is 
the mainspring of the whole. • ^ 

Although it is a part of good policy in a hawking mamma, to By her 
girls generally at all young fellows or old fellows of decent fortune, yet 
sl>e has, for the most part, some individual in view, who is more par¬ 
ticularly the object of pursuit: and it is truly astonishing how uni¬ 
formly that favoured individual finds himself, in spite of himself, in 
contact with the “ young lady” who has him in chase. Tall, thin, pale 
girls are my aversion; yet for two months I was nightly jiaunted by 
such a spectre, who forced me to ask her to dance by “ meeting my eye 
in an early hour of thw debate,” by^lpnting hcrseli> assiduously at my 
side, and engaging me in a scries ^^ocent questions at the first pre¬ 
paratory scrape of the violins, "womehow or other I was always 
obliged, too, to handli^r down to supper, and cgnsequently to sit be¬ 
side her at the table, brom this persecution I fortunately escaped by 
a lucky (quivoquey which seemed to hint that I was engaged to a girl 
in the country, whose estate joins ours; and the next evening, I had 
the happiness to see the stately^ galley bear down on another prize. * 

It Js a curious, but a melancholy sight, to behold the long rows of 
overdressed girls, many of them, I hope, tisconscious of the purpose for 
which they are thus^iaunched on society,—with their fidgety, anxious 
mothers, settling from time to time their hair and dress, nodding dis- 
n]>probation, or smiling encouragement* (as the puppet contradicts or 
favours the purpose in hand by her carriage and demeanour) andltaving 
no eyes, no ears but for the one object of painful solicitude. Still more 
melancholy is it to witness tine last struggles of an unfortunate “ aban- 
danata,*' whose tenth season is passing in vain,, with “ nobody cowiin’g 
to marry her, nobody coming to woo-oo-oo- !” (I hope the reader can 
whistle the tune for that last desponding monosyllable)—while each 
causeless giggle, intended to display a dimplef bears evidence of ano- 
tlier accident in the “human face divine,” which I forbear to name; 
and a profusion of finery eclipses cliarms, that it is no longer prudence 
to expose to the broad glare of lamps and wax-lights. 

■ When a gudgeon is observed to rise freely to the bait, he is asked to 
dinner, and engaged on riding-parties, in the mornings. A luncheon 
also is regidarly set out as a rallying-point for young men, whose appe¬ 
tites are often more ductik than their passions, flearts are thus en¬ 
snared through the medium of cold tongOu and bread and butter, and a 
sure love-potion is Madeira and soda-water. When all else falls, Uie 
good old lady herself hints very plainly her reasonable expuctatioms, 
and strives hard to carry an hesitating swain by a barefaced innuendo. 

As 1 liave my own reasons for not giVing into these schoraoe, and pre¬ 
fer taking a wife (when I shall take one) from purer sources, I have ever 
been more annoyed than flattered such distinctions. And this pro¬ 
bably has made me feel the more keenly the general ill-eflects on society 
arising from these maternal intrigue*, in w hich the marrictf and tlie 
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poor go for notliing. If one, belonging to either of these classes, en¬ 
gages a girl^s attention and distracts her from the business of the night, 
you may see the mother prowling about with fretful uneasiness, lii^ a 
cat whose kitten is in the paws of some unlucky urchin, and at last 
fairly breaking in on tl|^ conversation to hurry her daughter away from 
the troublesome interloper. 1 have fe}t the deepest compassion for 
many a worthy fellow, whose accomplishments, talents, ai^ virtues 
should have made him a most desirable match, thus warned ofinhe pre¬ 
mises like an unqualified sportsman, and treated with contempt in the 
quarter in which contempt is most insufferable, merely for the want of 
a little dross. Where these practices are carrying on in a family, all 
agreeable and instructive conversation is banished the house. Even in 
the most intimate sociality, the necessity of knocking up a quadrille to 
the piano-forte, or of engaging the musical misses in the display of their 
acquirements, cuts short all sweet converse. All the dust of the carpet 
is beaten into your<eyes and throat, ypur cars are stunned, your person 
pushed about the narrow room, ^jou arc condemned to listen for the 
five thousandth time to “ Bid me d^dvrse” and a tanti palpiti," sung 
in that time and tune,which it pleaseth fortune, of the no less capricious 
tempers of the melodious exhibitants. ' 

For these and a thousand other reasons, which for brevity I must 
now omit, it becomes a point of prudence and good policy to adopt u 
'plan that shall consign matrimony, like all other trades, to the forenoon, 
and to the commercial part of the city, leaving the haunts of pleasure 
and the hours of recreation n^.o their legitimate purposes. In France, 
marriage is transacted “ by private contract.” ' The unmarried whey 
faces are kept in the back-ground, and talking does not spoil conver¬ 
sation in the saloons. This arrangement, however, in which the young 
folks are not ** brought out,” is too foreign for our habits, and cannot 
be recommended. But nothing could be more convenient than the 
erection of an Exchange exclusively appropriated to matrimonial spe- 
'"UUiauon. Tlie neighbc\urhood of Mark-lane would afibrd a good site, 
as country gentlemen might then dispose of tlieir corn and tlieir children 
' at the same time. Or a pom might be hired in the Auction-mart, or 
at Tattersalfs, for the ‘purpose. The fitting up of show-rooms or 
Bazaars in the neighbourhood of Bond-street might have its utility, in 
which each girl might be ticketed, and “ no second price be taken.” 
This jBipnid answer the better, as in Bazaiars “ no credit can possibly 
be given,” and “ no goods are returned after they have left the shop.” 
SubservienS* to this scheme, registers might be opened, by which an 
inspector might at a glance know how far any number in the catalogue 
would suit. By such arrangements we might have our evenings to our¬ 
selves ; and mammas, their daughters, and young gentlemen of good 
'er^ettftions, might each and all enjoy the delights of social intercourse, 
undisturhed by anxious speculation, and unharassed by the dread of 
springi^l^ns and steel-traps in concerts, dances, and opera suppers. 
As riiings are now conducted, Ve must marry in one’s own defence, 
and run the risk of perpetual annc^ance at home in order to obtain 
some chance of a little tranquil Ipijoymeiit abroad. «'1^his certainly 
^requires reform, and something .might be done in the shape of a rider 
ti^some hf the many marriage acts which are daily passing the two 
houses of Parliament. Let the members look to it, at thcfir leisure. 

C. M. 
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The project of a Royal Society of Literature which so long lay mys¬ 
teriously in embryo, has again presented itself to the world* or, to use 
parliamentary language, assumed somewhat of ** £ tangible shape.” 
Never was the origin of a society, which migliit naturally be expected 
to receive its concoction anting the most celebrated literati of the 
country so obscure or so little known to those interested in its pro¬ 
ceedings. Vacillation and uncertainty have marked its progress 
hitherto, and whether the present announcement of its constitution is 
to be regarded as the final Result of the deliberations of its founders, or 
to be considered only as an itytiament to be ftdlowed by anoflier inter¬ 
val of silence ere its transactions be again visible to the public eye, re-^ 
mains for time to decide. Its commencement has been any thing but 
auspicious; and if the future be to be judged by the past, ^e hopes of 
its founders are likely to suffer disappointment from the very nature of 
the course they have been pursuinuUj^ • 

A recent announcement of the t|||pactions of a meeting held on the 
17th of June, has disclosed to the community the operations which 
have consumed two or tjiree years in completing. • A reference is easily 
made to these at length in some of the diurnal publications. It appears 
that a president (the Bishop^of St. David’s), eight vice-presidents, a 
council of sixteen fellows,* a treasurer, librarian, and secretary, have 
been elected. Very few of these individuals can be. considered ira-* 
mediately connected with literature. The Society is described as being 
“ under the patronage and endowed by the munificence of his Majesty 
King George the Fourth, for the advancement of literature—by the 
publication of inedited remains of ancient literature, and of such works, 
as may be of great intrinsic value, but not of that popular character 
which usually claims the attention of publishers—by the promotion 
of discoveries in literature—by endeavours to fix the standard^ as far as 
is practicable, and to preservy,* the purity of our language, by the critical 
improve&ent of our lexicography—by the readsng, at public meetings, 
of interesting papers on history, philosophy, poetry, philology, and 
the arts, and the publication of such of those papers, as shall bo ap¬ 
proved of, in the society’s transactions—by The assigning of honorary 
rewards to works of great literary tiierit, and to important discoveries 
in literature; and by establishing a correspondence with learned men 
in foreign countries, for the purpose of literary inquiry and i* 3 ybrraa- 
tion.” The tw<» prizes, of one hundred and of fifty pounds, first pro¬ 
posed to be given for literary composkiuns, arc changed iifto two gold 
medals of fifty guineas each, to be adjudged annually to persons of 
eminent literary merit. The society consists of fellows and associates : 
of the last are two classes—royal as^ciat^ and associates of the 
society; the former to be elected from among the latter. Ten of these 
associates are to receive one hundred a year each from the pr»'y purse, 
and ten others a like sura from rtie funds of the society. Tlitre are 
also to be honorary associates. The persons elected as associates are to 

* In the coiyicirof tUe Society, we believe, the Reverend Mr. Croly is the only 
one widely known as a literary character ; and to that gentleman’s merits as au 
author we are ardently disposed to bear tcs|inu>ny. • 
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give testimonials of good moral character, and to assist in the promo> 
tion of ** truth, socid order, and loyalty —loyalty in its genuine sense, 
not only of personal devotion to the sovereign, but of attachment to the 
laws and institutions of the country.” Such is a brief exposi of the 
present structure of the society. 

Some of the object^' before enumerated, such as the publication of 
inedited works of ancient literature, the “ reading interesting papers 
on history, &c.” and a foreign correapondence for the “ purpose of 
literary inquiry, &c.” are unobjectionable things in tliemselves, and 
calculated in the aggregate rather to do good than harm; but it may be 
justly doubted whether individwl indunry has left any thing in these 
respects to be performed. The other designs of the society are more 
open to objection, and are not so well calculated to begin a memorable 
era in British literature as its founders expect, even if its achievements 
equal those which the celebrated Academy of France has accomplished 
for Ithat nation. His Majesty's munificence and good intentions no one 
will feel inclined <tO dispute, but it may be justly a question wbetlier 
their display would not have been more advantageous to the cause of 
literature, if the stipends had been conferred by royal selection, rather 
than through the intervention of any society however constituted. 
This mode would at least have afforded a guarantee for the impartial 
fulfilment of tlte royal wishes, and show tliat the cabals of a society did 
not interfere in the distribution. For noWithstanding any professions, 
*‘and sincere professions, perhaps, of the''founders of this society, it will 
inevitably, if it endure, become an instrument of party. All former 
societies have uniformly be<»tne so ; and therefore, though they might 
■have been advantageous in the dawn of a natidhal literature they are 
worse than useless, nay decidedly mischievous, when established during 
its meridian splendour, as is the case in tlie present instance. The 
Academy of France has uniformly been the corrupt tool of the govern¬ 
ment, and is deservedly sunk into disrepute. It injured the national 
literature by attempting to “ fix a standard” in each department, by 
“Which all writers were to be circumscribed, at a time when, from the 
great names connected with it, its influence was all-powerful. It chilled 
the ardour of genius, cramped attempts at novelty, and endeavoured 
to crush wl iters that Had the independence to contravene any of its 
arbitary or pedantic enactments. One source of its power arose from 
'he comparatively unenlightened era of its establishment and the cele¬ 
brated men that were successively enrolled on its list, under a govern¬ 
ment which, till a recent period, suffered no independent feeling to 
exist amofitg the people. In ita best times it v/as a thing of feud, cor- 
ruption,sand abject servility; grovelling courtiers, bigoted priests, 
and vain nobles, being among its members. Thus its reputation was 
Bustled on the shoulders ^f a few gifted individuals. It was Uie 
cieatnre of despotism, that so well understands how to turn all similar 
in^Utions to its own aggrandisement. 

to return to the new Society^projected it may be with the most 
lirlaudable intentions—^is it at a1l*probable, that in a nation like England, 
where letters have reached the proudest elevation, unsustained by 
caballing academies or royal ddQsations, that at this i^oment literary 
men will bow idle head to t^ d&cta of any associatioa whatever ? Can 
^it be supposed that in this meet enlightmed age, when independooce 
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of every sort is in the highest estimation, writers will {dace themselves 
in abeyance from a body in which scarcely a name of celerity in the 
national literature has appeared, feeling and knowing that public pi¬ 
nion can confer on them, without shacUe or compromise of any kind, 
lasting reputation and pecuniary advantages adequate to their toils, and 
far greater than any society can offer. The very soul of a high litera¬ 
ture is freedom, a freedom owning no authority but the tribunal of tlm 
whole nation. No academy in this country will be held in sufficient 
respect by the public to keep the power in its hands of bestowing 
eminence on an author by its plaudits, or of sending him into obscurity 
by its censures. His glorious independence of mind and pen, his ob<^ 
dience to the dictates of his conscience alone, and the pride of principle, 
render him very justly jealous of any set of men who would seek to 
extend their influence over his opinions, or make him the means of pro¬ 
pagating theirs. It may be asserted as a truth, that the society in its 
corporate capacity will have no weight with the better class of English 
writers, let the political tenets of the latter be whaft they may. In an 
early announcement of its intentiobs, it was observed, that without 
royal protection “ literature would continue neutral or adverse to the 
service of the country.*’. Here was a pretty plain hint to authors what 
its advocates thought of our present literature, and hence may be in¬ 
ferred one of the main objects kept in view in its formation. But the 
literature of this country has attained its magnificence of growth with¬ 
out royal protection, or any bther protection than its own irresistible* 
claims aflbrded. Its professors nurtured it for ages, often amid penury 
and distress, until jt reached a flourishing maturity and spread itself 
abroad—the admiration of the world, too firmly rooted to require tht 
support of thrones, and too full of vitality to be withered by the insi¬ 
dious care of academies or societies. Is the noblest memento of Bri¬ 
tain’s glory so vile a thing, that it may be turned or twisted to the use 
of any faction possessing political pow’er, as Tory, Whig, or Radical, 
might deem it “ adverse to ihe service of the country” ? Does it not 
look, after acknowledgements so put forth, as if it had been said by the 
society, “ when British literature was emerging from obscurity, it might 
well be left to force its way in neglect, but now it is become a mighty 
instrument in governing mankind—now its glory is gond abroad into 
all corners of the earth, we roust offer it our patronage, enlist it on our 
side, and finally endeavour to control it.” But it is too late; no 
bonds will hold its giant limbs, no art confine its proud and ^^auKring 
■spirit. It is no longer a suppliant, gazing on coronets and patrons for 
a haughty protection; but a laurelled, victor, going “ fortl? conquering 
and to conquer.” Our literary genius, like our constitution, is essen¬ 
tially free, and, while it flourishes, must remain so. Our better class of 
writers will not enter a society, where Ibianimity cannot exist, and the 

future fate of which may be easily foreseen. Let us suppose Mr.- 

feeling inclined to present an hexameter ode to the society, and to take 
his place among the associates, biinging his testimonials of l&rning, 
loyalty, good moral character, and {mhlic principle, in bis hand; sup¬ 
pose these latter to be what the society may approve, bow would they 
elect Mr. whose ideas as ^ the promotion of truth, of soci^ 
order, and loyalty,—loyalty in its genuine sense, not mily of personal 
attachment to ibe sovereign, but of attachment to the laws add instit^p- 

' • . A 
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tions of the country,” may be very widely different from those of the 
founder of Pantisocracy ? Both of these writers would be most desirable 
members of such a body; but how can both be elected and the society 
preserve a unity of design, and amalgamate individuals so diametrically 
opposite in principle ? 

But, allowing the society to be at present unconnected with politics, 
it cannot long remain so; and shall we not, by and by, see it exert the 
same sort of influence that we have sce.i rule similar institutions, both 
in this and other countries—we certainly shall. It may safely be 
averred, that at no very distant period writers of the greatest learning 
and the most brilliant genius would fail of success, were they to be 
candidates for admission, not being of the political state party 
governing at the time. The experience of the past has uniformly 
shewn this to be the case, and it is natural it sliouhl be so where bishops 
and judges direct. But w'hat have objects purely literary, to which 
such societies should be confined, to do with political opinions ? Neither 
Milton, nor Marvel, nor Sidney, could be members of such a body; but 
Cibber and Settle might. What then becomes of the integrity of an 
institution, that, under the mask of supporting literature, is the con¬ 
cealed prbp of a polkical party, and excludes, from its advauiages for 
causes which have no connexion with the ostensible object of its estab¬ 
lishment. This having been uniformly thq case in bodies similarly con¬ 
stituted, there must indeed be saving yirtue, in the present society, if 
it be exempt from such mischief in a country where party runs so high. 
Other academies have been founded with as fair professions as tlic.prt*- 
sent, by those who have vveH understood the adv'entage of maintaining 
•fan ascendancy over literary men, of arranging tnem on their side of a 
question, and of using them as a shield in contests totally unconnected 
with literary matters. The very lavvs and rides of such societies have 
been generally pernicious to genius; being grounded on the theory of 
the schoolmen of past times and the pedantry of monkish colleges, they 
have proved uncongenial to that jiortion of literature which is truly 
generous, and would rraw only tend to retard that freedom of thought 
which is increasing from tlie wider diffusion of knowledge, rendered 
permanent by tlie art of printing. A literary society, properly so 
called, should hold forth no qualification or disqualification as to mem¬ 
bers, but what was purely literary ; yet tlie sjiirit of societies both of 
literature and art have never exhibited this consistency. Raphael him- 
self^'dd suffer to-morrow the fate of Barry in the English Academy of 
Painting, were he a living member and equally imprudent in the use 
of an hasti^ expression;—but wkat mischief would such an exclusion dg 
to Raphael in his art ? his pencil would be as graceful as ever, and his 
Paintings as much admired. It is precisely the same in an Academy of 
Literature, that forgets its gert^^ine object to display its impotent resent¬ 
ment for offences unconnected with its control. But the strenuous 
advocates of the society have said that the great object in view is to 
“ rendbr the pursuit of literature hohourable in itself and beneficial in 
its results to society.” And this it proposes to achieve by giving a 
hundred a year to twenty writers whom the society may judge entitled 
to the same! Men cannot be renilWed more honourab^^ being made 
more dependent; this is not the way to attain tlic dbject, nor will any 
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society in this country, however respectable in rank, render the pur¬ 
suit of literature more honourable than it is at present or more benefi¬ 
cial in its results. Our literature is formed; our writers that are 
worthy of it are well supported, and stand high in the public esteem. 
The society may have a high opinion of the merits of one production, 
not a dozen copies of which may be sold; wjjile another quite hetero¬ 
dox according to its perspicuous decisions, may be returning wealth 
and fame to the author. Ho^ in such a case can the society help it¬ 
self, or talk of its foresight and infallibility in literary affairs amid a fre¬ 
quent recurrence of such instances,—and what will the world think of 
them ? As to any thing it can effect for the national literature, we are 
equally in the dark. The literatu/e of England cannot stand on higher 
ground than it occupies at 'present; the works of the society in this 
respect will be works of supererogation. It cannot compile a better Dic¬ 
tionary than Johnson’s, or Todd’s Johnson; still less can itwimprove our 
lexicography; it must first take high ground in the opinion of the na¬ 
tion, and establish itself at the summit of British literature de facto, be¬ 
fore it can become an cxam[>le to be copied. It cannot engross all the 
genius of the country, nor adequately reward it; this must still be left 
to the public. It cabnot fix a standard of taste in language; the best 
authors must always iTe the efficient guides in this respect; and a free 
nation will not suffer improvement to be at a stand. It cannot mark 
out new subjects for the higher class of writers; this must be left to 
individual fancy and feeling. * In short, its honorary donations can onlj 
act as incitements to young writers, who have still to learn that their 
radst valuable reward, as regards repuk^ion, is to be obtained through 
the public, and highest pecuniary advantage through their boo!«- 
sellcr. 

But the society is not to be supported entirely by government, but 
also by private subscription. Subscribers are to be considered Fellows, 
so at least it appears from the proceedings published. From these 
fellows the officers and coimcil are chosen, and by them will every 
matter of importance ultimately be decided.. Numbers who may be¬ 
come snibscribcrs will be eager to get their money’s worth of interfe¬ 
rence in the transactions of the society. Sir Win. Curtis, for example, 
laying aside the study of Mrs. Bundle for tlTat of a less palatable, but 

somewhat higher, order i>f reacliug, may, with the Bishop of-on 

one hand, and Mr. Deputy Kilderkin on the other, tfASM/e, as the 
French say, at the deliberations on the merits of the eandiil.ij;ps for 
. the medals. Even the Lord Chancellor himself may be seated ris d xis 
with Liston, and shaking his ambrosial curls in the ferrom of judicial 
])rocra.stination over a work of doubtful merit, postjione tlie^onsidera- 
tion of the unhappy nntbor’s doom to another meeting. Can such be 
a state of things to w'hich writers of kelcbrity will submit, when the 
tribunal of the nation is ojien to them, and may it not be boldly pro¬ 
nounced that the road to reputation will be still found tq lie that 
way ? The establishment of ilnj society tends also to the comraction 
and narrowness of every thing connected with literary pursuits. Till 
now, an English author had “ the world before him w here to choose” 
bis guides a^d^upporters; yet so^, if the society can become para¬ 
mount, he must not look beyond its pale, llie spirit of our literature 
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must subdued und reined in; it must proceed only by meMured 
steps; no noble action and graceful curvetting must be tolerated; but 
the laws of the manige must restrain every grace “ beyond the reach of 
art,'* every motion of which the rusty curb of the College forbids 
the use. 

In 8 Royal Academy ©f Literature all the members should be literary 
men of some celebrity, to be qualified for the business for ^hich they 
are embodied. Fortunately, the society’s influence over the public 
mind, to any great extent, is not very likely to happen, and therefore 
much evil need not be dreaded from its anathemas by writers indepen¬ 
dent of it, should they still continue ” neutral, or adverse to the ser¬ 
vice of the country.” Even our Royal Academy of Painting consists 
of artists; but that of Literature will be essentially composed of sub¬ 
scribers. A Lord Chief Justice out of his place in court is generally 
but 8 negative sort of a personage, as a literary umpire more especially. 
The spirit of lawyers and literary men is as opposite as the poles. 
Perhaps it is thought a sufficient qualification for a member to have 
had a certain quantum of Greek and Latin flogged into him in his 
school-days, and to have kept terms at College. If so, we may con¬ 
gratulate ourselves pn our hereditary literati, as a German academy 
did once on its hereditary mathematicians; thus we have, at last, a 
royal road to literature. This absurdity is self-evident; but if we must 
have such a society, let it be openly formed on the princi}>le of absolute 
•power, now so much in vogue in Europ6, and well calculated to fetter 
the mind and make it subservient to its dictates. It is better that 
Government should at once viominatc forty indit ^duals (the Bourbon 
complement for a literary academy,) and consign "over to them the ex¬ 
clusive practice of literary affairs, as it has consigned physic to the 
acadenqy in Warwick Lane. None should publish a book without a 
diploma from the legitimate forty; fixed rules should be acted upon in 
writing tragedy, comedy, history, &c. Then, by rigidly enforcing the 
execution of this law, letters would speedily descend to so low a level 
that they would cease tp occupy public attention, and no longer excite 
the apprehensions of our Holy Allies. There is a very un-English feeling 
abroad, that, instead of shpwing liberality and expansion of mind, seeks 
to circurosciibe every thing by arbitary control. Our literary re¬ 
nown owes nothing to dogmas or academicians; though occasionally 
coloured at times too much by a reigning fashion, it was ever free as 
air-qjjs. coruscations had an unbounded space in which to radiate, 
and owed their splendours to nature, not to the pyrotechnical displays 
of the labokatory. The suppor^of an academy to our literature in its 
present s^te, is that of a reed propping a flourishing oak. The French 
had scarcely any literature before the foundation of their academy, and 
therefore there is no similarity^n the two cases, nor is it desirable there 
should be any. We shall soon discover that if this institution do not 
fall to pjipces of iteelf, it will become a mere thing of party, and that 
the ptm introduction to it will be through the minister's closet—it will 
bMome the rallying point of his supporters, and will enlarge the 
sphere of meanness, corruption, and intrigue. We have many writers 
at present, and there will then be*/i rapid accumulatiftn^of them, that 
will use the pen on any side and for any party, or for all, if they find it 
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coodueive to thejr private interests, however opposite it may be to die 
dictates of their consciences. By such the honours and ^emoluments 
of the institution will be engrossed, when those v^ho have at present 
contributed to establish it with pure views and intentions shw have 


It is evident that the means such a society must first adopt, to give it 
a chance of obtaining influence over the publicfmind, are, to place itself 
at the head of the literature of the country, and to unite the best and 
most popular authors in its support. Mere labourers in the Classical 
Journal, plodding students, and commentators on ancient teat for the 
thousandth time, no, not even a dozei||^ofound scholars, with the Bishop 
of Peterborough, and his hundre(^m4**'^>^^^i^^ questions at their head, 
will make the society succcdd without eflecting this. The popular au< 
thors must unite with the society, or it will never be looked up to. 
Mere University Grecians will do little for it with the world at large. 
It must exhibit on its rolls the nobler intellects and higher*spirits of the 
age, or it will remain « secondary thing—a body without a soul—an in- 
efllcient name, laborious in microcosmic exertion, and imbecile in the 
midst of swelling profession. But it is not to be expected that these 
great names will be recorded on the books of the society. Each feels 
conscious of his strength, and sees no necessit^f, nor useful object, in 
compromising himselfwith any set ofindividuals, whose intentions, how¬ 
ever good, are characterised by utter destitution of the means which can 
insure any beneficial consequ(*nces to literature from their union. Minds 
of great power are too independent, and are seldom social enough for 
such an object; imr will they sacriflcca tlie enjoyment of feeling them¬ 
selves unrestrained, and descend from uieir higher studies and fiiglus 
of fancy to the circumscribed and petty regulations, useless detail, and 
unmeaning formalities, that give the proceedings of such institutions 
the appearance of downright frivolity. Medals and prizes may do for 
scholars and students, but they are of no estimation in the eyes of 
him who is desirous of earning lasting fame, and whose powers are put 
forth in vigorous exercise in contending for a far higher reward. The 
new Royal Society is even objectionable if it contribute to make a por¬ 
tion only of our literature dependent upon it. Its twenty authors must 
be governed and guided by the fellows, add if they possess sufficient 
merit in the public eye to be noticed, they will be instrumental, as far 
as they go, in cramping independence. Our literature is a “ chartered 
libertine,” and the attempt to subjugate any part of it to the control 
of an incorporated body of men may have had its origin siiulJiy" in a 
misguided zeal for the benefit of literature, or it may hav^ arisen from 
the concealed desire to subject it to a species of control which may 
check its present incorrigible repugnance to be the creature Sf Courtiers, 
and the instrument of that submissive and debasing spirit which is so 
rife in the world at present, and which, whether denominated the 
cause of social order or of the Holy Alliance, is equally unworthy the 
present times, /md degrading^ to beings gifled with the’faculty of 
reason. From whichever of these ^causes the Society dates its begin¬ 
ning, it would naturally bear the same, aspect of good intention, but it 
cannot evemiially effect good, oripromotc, in any material de^de, the 
welfare of mankind. The enli^tened state of the public mind will, 


I 
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in our day, how ever, be one of the best antidotes to any evils that may 
be caused by such an institution. The number of those wIjo reflect, 
and of those who will watch with jealousy its proceedings and 
scrutinize them minutely, is very great. A British Academy of Litera¬ 
ture, to have succeeded, should have been formed two centuries ago; i^ 
is now too late for it to jgrasp the control of our literature; and yet 
how fortunate for the Nation that it escaped without possessing such 
an institution! Y. 


THE RETROSPECT. 

. V 
. ^ 

* • * Di riposo e di'pace albcrghi veri 

O quanto volentieri 

A rivedervi io torpo. Gwarinu 

As turns the pausing traveller baclt. 

At close of evening, to survey 
The windings of the weary track * 

Through which the day4 long journey lay— 

And sees, by that departing light 

That wanes so fast on field and meado'.v. 

How dislaftt objects still are bright 

When nearer things have sunk in shadow.— 

Even so the mind’s inquiring eye ‘ 

Looks backward through the. mist of years. 

Where, in its vast variety. 

The chequer’d ma^ of life appears; 

And even where Hope’s declining rays 
Have ceased to paint the path before her. 

The sunshine of her youthful days 

Still casts a cheering influence o’er her. 

Oh ! youthful days, for ever past. 

That saw my pilgrimage begun, 

When clouds of evil scarce could cast 
A passing ^adow o’er my sun, 

C'ome, that the wounded spirit may 
Even from your recollection borrow 
TjioughLs that ,nay cheer the gloom to-day. 

And brighter prospects for the morrow. 

Scenes of my youth! ye stand array’d 
Jn thought before my longing eye— 

In all the change of sun and shade 
1 see the vision’d landscape lie; 

The verdure of the ancient grove— 

» The quiet old paternal hall— 

The hoary oaks that stoop above 
The dim secluded <<vaterfall. 

Once more, ye native vales and hills! 

I do revisit you;—I hear 
The waters of my natjvc rill§ 

That murmur music th mine ear— 

1 taste the coolness of the bowers 

That oft iny youthful fc^t have haunted— 

] scent the fragrance of the flowers 
That erst my youthful hands have planted— 
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I see the venerable trees 
That round the bumble mansion grew— 

I breathe the very summer breeze 
That o’er my infant slumbers blew— 

J see the very forms that oft ^ 

In other years have hover’d by, 

And hear those voices murmuring soft,* 

To which my heart hath beat reply. 

Oh ! magic of the miSd ! whose might 
Can make the desert heavenly fair. 

And fill with forms divinely bright 
The dreary vacancy of air,. 

And speed the soul from clime to clime. 

Though stormy Oceans roar in vain. 

And bid the restless wheels of Time 
Roll backward to the goal again. 

The riches that the mind bestows 
Outshine the purple’s proudest dye. 

And pale the brightest gold that glows 
Beneath the Indian’s burning sky: 

The mind can dull the deepest smart. 

And smootlr the bed of sufl'ering, 

And, ’midst the Winter of the heart. 

Can renovate a second Spring. 

Then let me joy, whate’er betide 
In that uncounted trea'-ury. 

Nor grieve to see the step of Pyde 
In pur^" trappings sweeping IJJ'; 

Nor murmur if my fate shut out 
The gaudy world’s tumultuous din : 

He recks not of the world without. 

Who feels lie bears his world within. M. 


grimm’s ghost. 

l.ETTUR XIIX. 

The Autateuv Actor, 

Acting is like the small-pox. Garrick, and a chosen few besides, 
took it in the natural way ; others, trained to it from childhood, 
sopiating with those who were, arc innoculated with it. Captain 
Augustus Thackeray has lately exhibited^symptoms of the disease. He 
sickened at Woolwich, became feverish in Tottenham-strcct, and took 
to his bed upon the regular boards. I thought his clipping the por¬ 
traits out of Oxberry’s edition of the aefing drama, and his sticking 
them round his dressing-room, would come to no good. But the foun¬ 
tain-head of the slaughter was his knowing a man who w'as intimate 
with a family who had half a box ^t Covent-garden Theatre. Ih his 
access to this, he frequently found a-ja? *“ the ivory gate” that leads 
behind the scenes. Man has a natural appetite for the side-scenes of 
a theatre. Thi^Jiir our military hero ^casionally adjourned, cautiously 
keeping to tlie side opposite the prompter, lest that ringer of many 
bells should be so rude as to inquire bis business. It is a ha2hrdoiis^ 
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aflfatr io get near actors. We are apt to make comparisons wbicli 
always redound to our own exaltation. ** Macready is great in Vir- 
ginius,” said Augustus Thackeray to himself, “ but I think 1 could 
do the part better: my voice is to the full as loud as his. Charles 
Kemble's Mark Antony is a finished performance; but, thank 
Heaven! he has no exclusive patent for playing the part, whatever his 
privileges may be as one of the proprietors of the establishment. I’ll 
go home and study. * See what an#envious rent hath Casca made :* 1 
knew it quite perfect at Harrow, so I shall soon recover it.” Those 
light clouds of self-conceit which float occasionally around the heads of 
unfledged ensigns and beardleii barristers-at-law, shewing to them in 
shadoviy perspective the Fii^ld Marshars baton and the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s mace, soon enveloped the upper regions of Captain Thacke¬ 
ray. To complete the obumbration, his brother officers at Woolwich 
gave him the part of Colonel Briton, in the “ Wonder.” That garrison 
has for some years been famous for " cleaving the general ear with 
horrid speech.” • William Congreve wrote comedies, and a baronet of 
the same name invented rockets. They are both clever men in their 
way: but Love for Love is a pleasanter concern to witness in its pro¬ 
gress, than an elliptical cannon-ball. So, at^Woolwich, comedies are at 
present all the vogue, and the rockets are despatched to do duty at 
Vauxhall Gardens. 

Augustus Thackeray was highly complimented for his performance 
of Colonel Briton. Old Culpepper (^ho went down by the Southend 
steam-boat on purpose to witness it) said that in some scenes it run 
Charles Holland rather kard; and Mrs. G^.-ral Maegorget only 
wished that her nephew Tom Tankerville had played it half as well: 
he would not then have been laughed at as he was: but he was always 
a headstrong lad, and for her part she was quite sick of giving him 
advice. All this was oil to the flame, and Augustus got himself intro¬ 
duced to Charles Kemble the very next evening. The dilettanti per¬ 
formances of the preceding night were pf course the subject of conver¬ 
sation. “ We at Woolwich,” said Thackeray, “ have one gteat advan¬ 
tage over you at the regular theatre—a very great advantage”— 
** May I ask what it is ?”—“ Why, among you there are two or three 
very gdod, and all the rest are sticks; but with us at Woolwich we 
have no bad actors.” The manager, who plays the part of a perfect 
gentleman (a character of which he would find it difficult to divest 
iMM^lf, either on the stage or off), answered only with a bow. He 
might have replied, “ No good ones, you would say.” Even as a house 
in the Regent’s Park, is a subject upon which it is difficult to agree: 
the frietids of the edifice maintaining that it unites the advantages of 
town and country, and its enemies maintaining that it absorbs the dis¬ 
advantages of each.' Be tbkt as it may, on the Wednesday following, 
Thackeray was ” at it again.” 

There is a theatre in Tottenham-street which is noted for enticing 
slender cornets from Hounslow-barracks, and indentured linendrapers 
from Oxford-street. Our Ca][)tain of course took refuge beneath its 
portico. He opened there in the Duke Aranza, in the Honey Moon, 
and was in the highest possibleVpirits upon the oA.i^ion. His grace 
has to dress three times during the five acts. This, according to 
Augustus, was a high fcathe.' in the cap of the character. “Itis a 
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capital parti’Vha observad to Lord Robert Ranter, who was cast for 
Rolando; I don’t know a better part. First, there’s the Duke’s pri- 
vate dress: puce-coloured velvet, a beaver hat, a slouched fealber, and 
sugar-loaf buttons—oh! it’s a great part! Then there’s the cottage 
dress: drab kerseymere with blue silk facings, high-topped gloves, and 
russet boot8--oh! it’s an excellent part 1 Then tl^ere’s the Duke’s state 
dress in the last scene: a white plume and diamond button, crimson 
velvet cloak, and white sattin tronks—oh! it’s a delightful part! I 
quite forgot the white shoes and red rosettes— 1 don’t think there’s a 
better part on the stage!” 

The Honey Moon, as honey moons; are wont to do, went off ex- 
tremely well. Audiences are very indulgent when there is nothing to 
pay. Few things sour a critic more than pulling three shillings and 
siKpcnce from his breeches pocket. *' Pray, my lord,” said Old Cul¬ 
pepper to Lord Robert, what was the name of the gentleman who 
played Lopez 1 He had not much to do: nothing, indeed, but to in¬ 
vite the Duke and Juliana to the village dance; but, 1 must confess,he 
threw all the rest of you into the back-ground. Pray what is his 
name ?” “ His name!” answered Lord Robert,—“ oh, that was Billy 

Bawl the call-boy fronl Covent-garden.”—“The call-boy? Impossi¬ 
ble !”—“ Oh, no! it’s very true: we paid him thirty shillings.” “ What 
a shame!” exclaimed the old slopscllcr : “ only a call-boy ? why don’t 
the Covent-garden proprietors put him into Macbeth, or young 
Mirabel, or Artaxerxes, or something of that sort ?” “ Why, the fact ‘ 
is. Sir,” said the noble amateur, “ at Covent-garden poor Billy never 
gets beyond ‘ Your^adyship’s carriage ; •qr at farthest, * This way, if 
you please. Sir.’ Bei:ause the poor fellow is cowed by the regular • 
actors : sad overhearing dogs : but here he is among gentlemen, tvbo 
put him quite at his case in u moment.” 

Lord Robert ‘Ranter has interest with the proprietors. He 
generally palms some “ stick” of an actor upon them once in every 
season. These would twine “^like ivy round a sapling” establishment, 
but the two old oaks weather it out. Lord Rojiert spoke to the pro¬ 
prietors about Augustus Thackeray. He might be mistaken: we are 
all liable to error: but for his part, he had never seen a more promising 
deb&t than his Duke Aranza: his style seemed tS be something between 
John Kemble’s and Kean’s ; free, however, from the stateliness of the 
one, and the familiarity of the other: he should recommend the pro¬ 
prietors by all means to jump at him : he knew that Elliston w/j^jU 
give any money for him, &c. &c. &c. The result was, that the re¬ 
doubtable Captain got an engagement a^ Covent-garden Theeire. The 
terms were neither thirty, no, no# even tw’cnty-five pounds a w'ee^. “ No 
matter: money was not his precise object; and there was no doubt that 
the public voice would force the proprietoi^ to cancel his present articles, 
and treat him with greater liberality. The cases of Kean and Miss O’Neil 
were precisely in point. He was determined, for his part, to s^iow the 
town what gentlemanly acting was« Garrick was a gentleman: In: had 
driven his tilbury last week down to Hantpton to see his effects on sale, 
and he must say, that a more gentlemanly turn out he liad seldom 
witnessed. N^Mhat he meant to pAronize the drawing-room chairs; 
they were decidedly too short in the elbow: and the Hogarths were 
vulgar: no elegance in the subjects, ivid no delicacy in the mtlbner of 
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treating them. But still, Garrick himself was a gentleman, and die 
view he <ihad from his drawing-room window across the dwarf wall 
upon the Thames was in capital taste. Garrick shewed them how a 
gentleman could act, and he was determined to do the same.” 

“ Now heavily in clouds came on the day” when Thackeray, aa the 
Prince of Denmark, to slouch the accustomed left stocking upon 
the Imards of Covent-garden Theatre. All his friends were mustered 
upon the occasion: but what are aU any man’s friends in a Winter 
Theatre ? According to the calculation of Socrates, they might be 
stuffed into one box, without incommoding each other. In the stage 
box, on the Prince’s side, sat Lord Robert Ranter with his cousin Sir 
Hans Dabs Oliphant, a gre^t admirer of Shakspeare, every line of 
whose works he professes thoroughly to understand in spite of his 
commentators. Sir Hans Dabs brought with him a printed copy of the 
Hamlet of the immortal bard (upon whom he is himself a commentator 
in manuscript) bound up with other plays. It is his invariable custom 
thus to check tlve actors : and woe be to theowight who misplaces a 
syllable! Sir Hans has his eye on his book and invariably sets the of¬ 
fender down for a ninny. Should any thing happen to the prompter, 
there is no baronet in all Mary bone parish so well fitted to supply his 
place. But to return to the hero of the night. The first discovery of 
him was greeted by the audience with a round of applause. This 
compliment the Danish Youth returned with a bow, as Princes are ac¬ 
customed to do. I omitted to mention in its proper place, that 
Thackeray, while dressing for the part, drew on bis jacket rather too 
hastily, so as to cause a slight starting of the seajfi under his left arm. 
This in any other drama would, perhaps, not ha<\j been very material: 
but when the indignant youth in the first scene exclaimed, I know 
not seems," he happened to raise his left hand to a height rather above 
the level of his head. This exhibited a white fissure, which contrasted 
strongly with the black velvet and bugles around it, and raised such 
a ludicrous paronomasial association in the minds of some of the audi¬ 
ence, that a pretty general titter ensued. The court of Denmark now 
broke up, and left the son of the late monarch to tell the pit how 
shamefully he had been used. “ O ! that this too too solid flesh would 
melt!” groaned Thackeray, and again raised his left arm. His too solid 
flesh had by this time, and by this action, increased the aperture. 
The former titter threatened to mount into a horse-laugh. “It will 
lUjvm do,” whispered Sir Hans Dabs Oliphant to Lord Robert. 
“ O! yes, it will,” answered his lordship, “ the house tailor will set all 
that to rights in the twinkling gf a needle." “ My dear Lord Robert,” 
rejoined, the critical baronet, “ you mistake the matter: they are not 
laughing at that.” “ No! at what then ?” “ Why at the misappre¬ 

hension of the actor. He has*left out three ‘ ands’ and one ‘ or.’ Then, 
too, when he said 

• ‘ Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst sel&slaughtcr,’ 

‘ • 

he raised his arm as if it were charged with a nine-pounder in front of 
the Woolwich barracks. I don’t Mame the j'^oung mqg^for this: every 
one according to his own trade : but the true reading is not cannon, a 
great giin, but canon with a single N, quasi canonical law; that is to 
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say, apiritual law. Hamlet means to express his regret that religion 
shotfld stand in the way of his meditated suicide.” “ Oh, I tftiderstand 
yOu,” said the odxer, “ it was certainly wrong : in uttering the word 
‘ canon' he should merely have pointed towards Doctors Commons." 

” Exactly so," said the commentator. 

'filings now went on pretty tolerably until tha c1osct*scene between 
Hamlet and his mother. “ Now for the tug of war," said Lord Robert 
to his companion. “ This is wjs great scene. At Richmond I always 
get three rounds of applause in it. 1 admit, my cloak is made of real 
Genoa velvet: there was a great deal in that: but still in justice to 
myself I must confess, that my Hamlet is as fine a piece of acting as 
has been seen since John Kemble: 1‘speak out: egad! I give it to ray 
mother in the true Nero style !” Whether the audience objected to^Such 
treatment of a mother, or whether the elevated elbow once more gaVe 
tokens of the separation of sleeve and body, I know not.. Certain, 
however, it is, that coughing now became the order of the night. 

“ I never knew colds rflore general,” said the unconscious amateur as 
he quitted the stage. “ Lord love you, Sir !’* said Billy Bawl (who was 
now reinstated in his proper station behind the regular scenes), “ they 
have no more .colds than.that kettle-drum : it is you they are coughing 
at.” “ Me!” exclaimed Thackeray, “ if I thought the public meant 
to affront me, damme, if I ji'ould not pull its nose.” “ 'The public 
has no nose,” said a little dapper farce-writer at his elbow. “ How 
do you know that, Sir ?” fiercely demanded the captain. “ Because," 
answered the author, “ I have found by experience, that it has no 
bowels : I thereforAinfer by parity of anitomy that it has no nose.” 

“ 'fhe beautified Ophelia,” as Shakspeare, foreseeing that Miss * 
Foote would play the character, lias aptly denominated her, was by this 
time dead and buried. Laertes had attended the funeral, and had 
jumped upon the colHn. “ 'That is an act which 1 could never recon¬ 
cile with decorum,” said Lord Robert t(* the critical Baronet. “ Is it 
customary in Denmark to .yimj) upon the coiHn of thC defunct?” 

“ Yes, when a brother attends a funeral,” valiamly rejoined Sir Hans 
Dabs Oliphant. Critics do not stand upon trifles. Lord Robert was 
silenced. . 

The spectacle of a great man struggling w'ith the storlns of fate” 
was a most agreeable pastime to the gods of Greece. It still continues 
so to those of the up])er gallery of our winter theatres. Thackeray was 
quizzed and tormented by those avenging deities, until the 
curtain dropped upon the fifth act. “ 'I'here is a very noisy fellow in 
the upper gallery,” said the amateur, as he rose from his fall, aided 
by two sccne-shifters. “ There is,” answered the same littlf dapper 
damned author; “ and he is like the late French Republic, the whole 
house—one and indivisihle.” *• 

The friends of the new actor, in front, behaved as new actors’ friends 
usually do. Old Culpepper heartily wished the young man had turned 
his hand to some other trade. VLady Newbiggin and her jlfiump 
daughter ascribed it all to those horrid radicals in the galleries ; they 
knew who set them on : there was a man in a red night-cap, very like 

T-, that Msnif particularly noisy '^for their parts, they never could 

see the use of the water tank upon the roof, if it was not opened to 
duck discontent: hut, upon the wholepthey must say that they though^ 
the performance but so so. 
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This, too, was the opinion of Thackeray's bosom friend, Captaia 
Ironsides/ who pronounced it a decided Daggerwood affair: infamy 
that Romeo Coates was a fool to him. Lord Robert Ranter and Sir 
Hans Dabs Oliphant slunk from their box as'though they had been 
detected in probing the pockets of their neighbours. They made their 
exit through the Bow<’ street door, but were stopped on the upper step 
by a sudden shower. “ This is an elegant fafade,” cried Lord 
Robert, stepping back to avoid the wet. “ Very,” answered Sir Hans, 
imitating the process. “ It is modelled from a temple at Athens,” 
continued Lord Robert, with his back by this time in contact with the 
outward wall of the building. “ So they say,” resumed the Baronet, 
clinging to the stucco as petpendicularly as a recruit at the word 
“ Attention,” It was all to no purpose: the shower still pattered on 
their shoes; Scamander did not cling closer to Achilles. ” It is a 
pity,” said Lord Robert, “ that the architect in conveying over the 
model, forgot to bring the climate with him.” “ A great pity,” 
echoed Sir Hans % “ but there is a capital fruit-shed in Broad-cotirt, 
over the way. I always run thither when it rains—that shed and this 
portico constantly remind me of my wife’s drawing-room grate. The 
polished bars, outside, serve for show, but the black ones, inside, prop 
the hot coals.” “ That blockhead George has, no doubt, driven 
round to the Piazza door,” said Lord Robert: “ any thing is better 
than wet feet—lead on to the fruit-shed.” When the two friends were 
safe under deal-board shelter, and both were comfortably seated upon 
■inverted baskets, with a large assortment of pea-shells crackling 
beneath their feet, like au^dmnal leaves, they rf> .urned their conver¬ 
sation upon the subject of the recent representation. “ I had no 
notion,” said Lord Robert, “ that poor Thackeray w'ould have turned 
out such a decided stick : at one moment I had some hopes of him. 
Did you observe his ‘ Frailty, thy name is w'oman ’ ?” “ No, I was 
busy turning over my leaf.” ” Well, then, you must liave noticed his 
‘ Be buried quick with her ’ ?” “ No,” answ'cred Sir Hans, “ at that 

time I had lost my place.” “ Lost your place ? Why you never stirred 
from the box.” “ No, I mean the place in my book: my Hamlet 
is bound up with four other plays; and I got smack into the middle of 
the Recruiting Officer,‘before I knew where I was." 

The subject of all this criticism, in the mean time, had retreated to his 
lodgings in Hart-street, Bloomsbury, where he slept soundly, uncon- 
ffiMKe.'- of his failure. It is the case in all the arts: there is not a hump¬ 
backed man, in all London and Westminster, who does not fancy him¬ 
self an Adonis. Not that Thackeray W'as unaware of the discord in 
the house, but he ascribed it to every cause but the true one. Colds 
and hoarseness were never more common. Besides, there was evi¬ 
dently a party sent in: probrfbly by Young or Macready: jealousy h 
proverbi^Iy a green-room failing: for his part, he thought the proper 
reading was not ” Beware of jealousy, it is a green-eyed monster.” 

; jite! ^hakspeare evidently wrote itrf‘ Green-room monster!” and so be 
would deliver it, when he should be put up for lago. With this valiant 
determination, out sallied Thackeray, and in passing through Newport- 
market, saw, skewered upon th^ back of a dead shsNip, a large play¬ 
bill, unon which “ Theatre Royal Covent-garden—Macbeth,” was im- 
feprintea in legible characters. The poor animal, even in death, seemed 
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consciouiB of " the bloody business" of which it was the herald, its 
nose having marked the pavement below with a sympathetio crimson 
tint. “ Oh ! Macbeth!” ejaculated Thackeray, “ that is my next part, 
is it ? Well, I have na objection: it is not a bad part^ but I wish 
they would not expect me to play upon opera-nights. Macbeth was a 
tliorough gentleman'; it is true, he killed his friend Banquo, and did 
not behave quite hospitably to King Duncan; but still, he was a thorough 
gentleman: John Kemble was always too frigid in it, and Garrick 
wanted height: yes, Garrick was a punchy little fellow, and dressed the 
character in scarlet breeches: Macbeth is nothing without figure.” By 
this time, the Thespian Captain had entered Portugal-street, where an 
old mirror, suspended in a broker’s ^op, “ reflected him hack to the 
skies," as tlic Reverend Bate Dudley has it. Thackeray was well 
pleased with the exhibition, and walked on, repeating “ Macbeth is 
nothing without figure.” On his return home, he found ^ that the 
messenger, whose duty it is to distribute the parts of the play next in 
representation, had been^it his residence, and had left a manuscript for" 
his perusal. It lay upon his breakfast-tuble, and the word Mac¬ 
beth" was w'rittcn in a fair legible hand upon the outside cover. 

“ Oh, here it is,” cried Ife, carelessly. 

** A happy prologue to the swelling act 

Of this imperial theme.” 

So saying, he opened the fly Tieaf, and read “ Mr. Thackeray—Mac¬ 
beth— the Bleeding Captain,” •* What!” exclaimed the astonished 
debutant, when he was able to resume his breath. “ Me-r-expect me 
to act'thc bleeding €l^ptain ? expect a perfect gentleman to stagger 
on with two cuts on his forehead, and one on his cheek, to tell that 
stupid old fool Duncan what a number of men his two generals had 
knocked on the head ? I won’t do it—there must be some mistake.” 
—" Drive to Soho-square,” cried the new actor, jumping into a hackney 
cabriolet. The manager received him snaxiter in tnodo: but, as touch¬ 
ing the bleeding Captain, fortiU r in re: he was cast for the part and 
must perform it. “ Never,” ejaculated Thackeray; “ when I engaged 
as an actor, it was under an idea that I should act what I pleased and 
when 1 pleased.” “ Add thereto, and at whgt salary you pleased,” 
said the manager, and you would make ouf profession *' a bed of 
roses.’ As affairs now stand, however, I am afraid that you are under 
articles to play what and when the proprietors please, under a penalty 
of thirty pounds.” This reminiscence staggered the traged»V. 35 |» 
“ Have you any objection to give me up my articles,” inquired he. 

“ None, whatever," answered the other, delivering them u|f to him. 

“ Cancel and tear in pieces this great bond," continued Theickeray, 
scattering the fragments of the document to the winds and as for 
you, Sir,” turning to the proprietor of the'vnansion, “ allow me to say, 
that if I ever act again upon your boards, and you don’t keep your 
audience in better order, damme if I don’t call them out” —“ Do but 
contrive to call them in” answered the manager, ** and 1 will undeAake 
to re-engage you, for three years, at a ri^hg salary.” 
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MODERN PILOKIMAGES.—"NO. X. 

Lausanne. 

To visit lisusanne was one of my oldest and most cherished day- 
dreams. To see Rome, or Italy, indeed, was a wish too lofty, too im¬ 
practicable for my 3 ^uthful thoughts; but Lausanne, thou^t 1, ten 
years since, on tirst perusing Gibbon’s Memoirs, might be managed, 
if but some kind hand would put an c;;id to that fellow Bonaparte. The 
pleasures which I deemed nearest my grasp at that early period, have 
ever and for ever irrecoverably fled, while those which seemed beyond 
ray wildest wishes I have enjoyed even to satiety. I have swam and 
floated on the lovely Leman, rclimbed over the snowy Alps, and 
threaded their deflles — shot in a gondola beneath the Rialto, and 
wandered through the empty palace of the Doges—the galleries of 
Florence have satiated my curious eyes—my step has a thousand and 
a thousand times overrun the Capitol, and sunk through the begilt and 
'mouldering vaults of the Palatine Hill—Naples has spread forth 
before me her bay and shores, unrivalled in the interest of name and 
scenic beauty;—but associations southward, and northward of the Alps, 
are somehow or o^Jier very different sentirnenls. In Italy or Greece, 
such sympathy for the by-gone is aggregate, universal—it is for 
nations, for ages—it is inspired by the memory of a people, and, as 
it were, by the sum of their greatness. North of the Alps, the asso¬ 
ciations which pilgrims seek and sing of are individual, excited by a 
single name, independent of nation or country,—tlicy are warm, 
domestic feelings, and coi^sc-inore home to our tigotistic bosoms, than 
the high-wrought and often factitious sympathies with Roman or 
w'ith Grecian greatness. 

Englishmen, if they have more sentiment in love and private affection 
than other nations, have undoubtedly much less in politics. The 
romance of public affairs we do not understand. And after the classic 
essence, W'ith which we become impregnated at college, evaporates, we 
generally sink into vj;ry matter-of-fact honest politicians. It is owing 
to tbii^ perhaps, that wc seem such Goths in Italy. At Clarens, or 
Ferney, our countrymen are to be seen sentimental; but I never once 
met an Englishman ai Rome with an air or consciousness at all differ¬ 
ent from that with which he trod Pall Mall or the Strand. Now the 
French grow heroic in the immortal city, and the Germans mad. But 
Englishman is the same stiff, impassive, well-dressed gentleman 
on Primrose Hill, or the Capitol. At Tasso’s dungeon, ’tis true, he 
looks wkh interest and indignation ; but chains and prisons would move 
hjm aiiy where. And such, as a spot of personal and individual asso¬ 
ciation soutlvof the Alps, forms an exception to our division—’tis, how¬ 
ever, but an exception, it iS Morat, north of the boundary, .where the 
pilgrim views, with a national and patriotic feeling, tlie bones of the 
Burgundian invaders. 

' fince upon the Italian soil, for^ny one personage, poet, or hero, to 
jl ' dairaour undivided interest ns impertinence. I remember, the first 
of a helmet on an Italian, or rather an Austrian soldier, at Milan, 
^j^j,riking me with more melancholy than would the <;)inbs of an hun- 
jiiyred Etruscan bards. 1 cannot, with Childe Harold, forget the Latin 
th^Lomhard glories—niouan over Venice and Ferrara, and approach 
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tlic Capitol itself with exhausted sympathies. Once at'*Domo, or at 
Susa, big, collective feeling should comC over one» .which, as 
Wordsworth says, 

Moveth altogether, if it move at all.” 

But for lovely little spots of circumscribed association, wedded, as it 
were, to a single name, Switzerland is the cauntry. And* the tra- 
vdler need not diverge from the high Simplon road, in order to iHsic 
and enjoy the greater number. • Ferney, Coppet, Lausanne, Clarens, 
will each furnish their supply of pensive food to the sentimentalist. 
The first I reserve for some gay,satirical mood, so ill according with the 
scene.—Strange! tliat a being, that had chosen its resting-place on 
the banks of the Leman, between tire J ura and the Savoy Alps, and 
with the monarch of mountains ever towering in his view, should there 
have so dwarfed bis powers, so concentrated and narrowed them in the 
microscope of satire, merely to destroy some petty inseeb of a rival. 
To be at Ferney, to look round, and say, here wrote the author of the 
“ Pucelle,” is one of tHbse most unpleasant contradictions that the fact 
so often gives to the prohobilUi/. 

If nature ever imitated a picture, it was in forming the Leman: 
beauty and sublimity in. all die gradations and wariety of each are 
crowded upon and around it. You drive along the Swiss side of the 
lake, through meadows and lysdges of English luxuriance, trimly kept 
and divided too, after our country fashion, while the vine, the Swiss 
cottage, and Swiss costume, ad?l foreign charms to what reminds ua so 
strongly of home. The Jura rises above, the lake spreads beneath, 
w'ith many a “quic^fsail” upon its surfatfcT that look as nothing while 
they glide over the reflection of the towering Alp upon the lake. The 
eye, on one side, follows up the curve of the sandy margin to Vcvay and 
Cliillon, and on the other side marks the huge masses of Alp that 
overhang the lake, nitli a town here and there upon the brink, which, 
from their comparative size might be almost taken for so many napkins 
spread out to dry. I'ho appKoach to the modern republic of Lausanne 
is worthy of forming the avenue to the most anoient and feudal of cas¬ 
tles : it rises and winds in the midst of majestic chesnut-groves, through 
whose waving foliage is seen at every step, here the brighjt surface of 
the lake and its opposite mountain border, and there the subtle spires 
and lofty brick buildings of the city. Lausanne itself, when entered, 
docs not answer the promise of such an approach ; the traveller is 
annoyed at its steepness anti its straightness, but one glance 
almost any window of the town is sufficient to drive away his spleen. 

The house of Gibbon was the first object of my search at Lausanne. 
It belonged to the banker, I was told. The lower part and*garden, 
however, seem to appertain to another tenant, an old lady, into whose 
apartments 1 descended from the street, tfnd was straight ushered into 
the garden to behold what tlic maiden called “ La Gibbon”—an old 
shattered tool-house. ^ 

It was on the day, or rather •night, of the 27tli of June, 1/87," 
says Gibbon, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in,a siiininer-house in my garden. 
After laying my pen, I took several turns in a hcrceaUf or 

covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, 
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the lake, and* the mountains, fhe m was template, the sky was 
serene, the'silver orb of the moon was r^eeied from the waters, tmd 
aU nature was silent. 1 w'ill not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom, and, prbaps, the establishment of my 
fame. But my pride Was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy wap 
spread over my mind, hy the idea that 1 had taken an everlasting leave 
ofanoldand agreeable companion, and that wliatever might be the 
future date of my, history, tlie life of/.he historian must be short and 
precarkms.” 

The acacias still fiourish, as does the weeping willow whidi he 
planted, and I need not add, that the scene remains the same. It had 
changed, however, more than once for Gibbon. When he first visited, 
or rathm' was exiled to Lausanne, “ he exchanged his elegant apart¬ 
ment in Magdalen College for a narrow, gloomy street, the most unfre- 
qjuented of.an unhandsome town, for an old, inconvenient house, and 
for a small chamber ill-contrived and ill-furnished, which, on the 
approach of winter, instead of a companionable fire, must be warmed 
by the dull, invisible heat of a stove.” When he returned again from 
l^ndon, the contrast was quite in favour of this “ unhandsome town.” 
** Instead of a small .house between a street and* a stablc-yard, I began 
to occupy a spacious and convmiient mansion, connected on the nortli 
side with the city, and open on the south to a beautiful and boundless 
horizon. A garden of four acres had been laid out by the taste of M. 
Deyverdun: from the garden a rich Scenery of meadows nnd vine¬ 
yards descends to the Leman Lake, and the prospect far beyond the 
lake is crowned by the stup#^ndous mountains of^voy.” 

The French revolution, and the occupation of Savoy by the repub¬ 
lican troops under General Montes([uiou, once more changed the 
aspect of the scene for Gibbon : what he admired as the kingdom of 
Savoy, be did not relish as the department of Mont Blanc.—“ My 
noble scenery,” writes he, “ is clouded by the dcmocratical aspect of 
twelve leagues of the opposite coast, ^yhicb every morning obtrude 
tberaselves on my viev*.’’ 

The biography of those days, or the history of men’s private opi¬ 
nions during this time, .forms a most humiliating study—to observe 
how idly formed, how ^ubbornly held and perniciously advanced were 
the principles of men of the first intellect, yet how easily the political 
half was overturned by alarm, and, as it were, by very bodily fear, 
they kept the religious half firm, merely to preserve some show of 
consistency. I remember being much pleased with a paragraph in the 
£dinburgli Review, which souglit to prove the necessary union of Tory¬ 
ism and infidelity. The argument, though weak in reasoning, was 
strong in example; and I wondered at not seeing the name of Gibbon 
adduced by the side of those* of Bolingbroke and Hume. The fact is, 
that we wa e imitators of France in those days, and that our historians 
to<^ their tone servilely from the imposing cant of Parisian society. 
Tlm^the beaux esprits of that circle were deists, we are aware ; and 
th^ t^ey were, with the exception of Rousseau, (the only man amongst 
them who possessed intellectual honesty,) aristocrats, is not clear, but 
^ually true. There is no despc^c act, that will not«£nd itself abetted 
in the writings of the liberal Voltaire;—see for example, how tlio 
^ultras Iftf late quoted his History in support of the invasioi^ of Spain. 
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He thought the partition of Poland a just act of self-preservation on 
the part of the surrounding powers, and he seems to have made free- 
dom ignominious, merely, with a hatred to the simtaae, Hume and 
Gibbon were the gossips and followers of this roan and hh sdiool; and 
a more ridiculous, contradictory, tesselated set of principles than theirs, 
was never smek together by hazard and imitation—cold and carious 
in those spiritual and imaginative questions where they should have 
been generous and confiding, yet unseasonably soft-hearted in those 
plain passages of life where severe and rational justice was the duty of 
the moralist and the historian! 

The above-mentioned arguer of the necessary connexion between 
Toryism and infidelity, might have found in Gibbon's Memoirs a most 
curious proof of his doctrine; as id one passage the historian con¬ 
fesses that bis hatred and opposition to Christianity was founded on 
that most Tory of all Tory principles,—an hatred to innovation. 

*' Burke’s book,*’ writes he to Lord Sheffield, *'is a most> admirable 
medicine against the French disease, which has made too much pi%« 
gress even in this happy country. I admire his eloquence, I approve 
his politics, I adore his chivalry, and I can forgive even his supersti¬ 
tion. The primitii e Chjtrch, tohich I have treated with some freedom^ was 
itself at that time an innouition, and I was attached at the time to the old 
Pagan cstahlishnunt” 

Let but two words be altered in this notable exposition of cr^ed, and 
it will serve precisely any Tory of the present day to oppose Reform 
withal. So far did this clfut/ierophobia carry Gibbon, that we find 
this hater of Christjanity as an innovation, upholding one of its most 
detestable consequt-'ces—the Inquisitiorft “ I recollect,” says Lord 
Sheffield, in a circle where French affairs were the topic, and some ‘ 
Portuguese present, he seemingly, with seriousness, argued in favour 
df the Inquisition at Lisbon, and said, he would not, at tlie preseAt 
moment, give up even that old estahlhhmcnt." 


MY.STIFICATION—THE WHITE PATIENT. 

“ There’s a knot, a gang, a pack, a consplaocy against me.” 

Well, if I be serred such another trick. I’ll have iny brains taken out and 
buttered, and give them to a dog for a new-year’s gift .”—Meny If'ivcs oflfituLor. 

Though word “ luvstification” is somewhat of the newest ir -mw 
language, and not very wd in the French, from which we have bor¬ 
rowed it, yet the thing it represents is by no means an affaif of yester¬ 
day. Mystification is as old as idleness, and idleness As old as 
civilization, and civilization as old as Triptolcmus and his plough. 
From the remotest tradition, before Histftry began to write, we bear of 
mystifications and mystifiers. Was not Saturn finely mystified when he 
swallowed, what the Irish would call, a lump of a stone, for a young 
sucking god ? Mystification is indeed^ of all ages, being an integral 
portion of human nature. Ulysses, Inc great mystifier of antiquity, 
was sddom without some practical joke at his fingers' ends; and was 
never so happ^^s when he was selling a bargain.” He was so far, 
however, lucky, that he lived in an age when folks were not up to 
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snuff,” and lie had rarely to deal with “ the knowing ones.” Thus 
the old Cyclops had hrains as hard as his own anvil, or he never would 
have been* ” done” by the « rigmarol” tale of Nobody. Achilles alsd, 
or we are much mistaken, proved himself as dull as any modern ** gfr^t 
captain” of them all, not to ” understand trap,” when Ulysses shewed 
him the armour in the court of the King of Scyros,—and the yoang 
rascal in love too, whh:h never fails to sharpen a man's wits, provided 
he have any to sharpen. The manner in which the wily Greek 
dled" the Syrens, was more knowing; ^and the way in which he ** bmi- 
boQzled" his wife’s suitors, *^Jitigged the loorld” and was **ns mm u 
touch'* as need be. Yet even Ulysses was mystified by Palamedes, in 
his young days; and some think that Penelope with her cock>and-buIl 
story of a web, was, in his older 'and riper experience, ” one too nmny 
for him." 

The ascent of Romulus to heaven, under the nick-name of Quirinus, 
w|8a flat mystification of the Romans, who, it must be confessed, were 
ready-made dupes to the hands of their church and state operators, 
and swallowed Quintus Curtius’s leap, and Menenius Agrippa’s sophis¬ 
tical fable with equal facility. Brutus’s shamming mad was a ** go” of 
the first order, though rather too Jacobinical ior our pure times; and 
Casar’s conduct to Cato, in the senate, when he gave him his sister’s 
love-letter to read, was a dead tuke-in." In the dark ages, mystifica¬ 
tion was universal. The donations to the Papal See were not bad spe- 
• cimens of the art of humming, and thq false decretals are allowed to 
have been an admirable joke. In our own history, Oliver Cromwell 
shines the prince of mystifiers. His “ seeking tha Lord” in the shape 
^ of a cork-screw was (piitc “ prime" Monk, and Aii^iony Ashley Cooper 
were both "good in their avti/;” and Churchill, the great Duke of 
Marlborough, “ ran his rigs" on the Stuarts in a superior style. The 

glorious revo.; but it’s as well to stop where we are, lest we 

break the invisible line, which divides the demesne of history, from 
that of tlie attorney-general. 

Crossing therefore the water, we proceed at once to remark that the 
-French are the “ rntfstifieateurs par excellence at least that part of the 
nation which ” lives at home at ease” in Paris, and upon whose hands 
time and tajent are oftee' observed to hang rather heavily. But here 
we beg to be understood as not alluding in the slightest degree to the 
government of that country; or, more especially, as insinuating aught 

S ’ ist the king’s pacific speech, on the eve of the Spanish war. The 
bons, to do them justice, are all “ faii^ and above hoardand 
they speal^ their intentions with a plainness which none but an idco’t 
can mistake. No, wc confine fiur remarks exclusively to those happy 
wights, who have no earthly occupation but "faire le bel esprit" and to 
shew the contempt they feel for that wretched canaille by whose labour 
and industry they are supported, comforted, and amused. 

^ In this class flourished “ n'aguercs" a certain Due de Caudale, who 
divide^ his superabundant talent for mystification between two pur¬ 
suits—the cheating his tradestx^n, Snd the seduction of that order of 
females knoivn in Paris by the name of grisettes." The former he 
contrived to effect by holding out ti e bait of extraordinary and usurious 
^ains ; the latter he was wont to at:complish by an artifice, now suffi¬ 
ciently fomraon-place,—a promise of marriage. With this worthy 
gentleman a promise of marriage'®was a mere bagatelle; and he gave 
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it ^ith the same indifferent facility that a dashing ifiecitlator in 
London ” flies his kites,” when on the verge of bankrii^^. By 
the persevering use of these arts, the Duke acquired for himself a 
reputationt which, if it was not splendid, was at least wide-spreading; 
hitt reputations are not made for nothing; ftid his Grace, accord¬ 
ingly found himself one day under the necessity of leaving Paris, 
and of returning, for the benefit of his— charactett to his estates in a 
remote province. 

On the eve of departure, this important event got wind; and the 
Duke's hotel was besieged by a whole army of creditors. A day later 
with them, and it would have been Ihe “ day after the fairbut as it 
was, Caudale was caught on his form, and no doubling could enable 
Itim to put off the interview. The horses therefore being at the door, 
and every thing in readiness for flight, the duns, “ horrible*raonsterg,” 
were admitted. The Duke’s reception of them was polite ; he heard 
their story with patience, lamented their loss of time* leaned heavily on 
his “ homme tPaffaires,” whose irregularities, he said, were the cause of 
their disappointments, ^nd finally, calling for pen, ink, and paper, he 
asked for their accounts* Running his eye ovei* the numerous bills, 
with the air of an hasty examination, he noted and signed each sepa¬ 
rate document, and then, turning to his intendant, delivered him a 
of papers, and desired ^im to give every creditor his order for 
p^mentif' which, *hc observed, was the more easily done, as each 
paper was endors^ with its owner's name. So saying, he took his 
leave, mounted liis *’iorse and set off. *'fhe creditors, eager for their ^ 
long-looked-for money, scarcely suffered him to leave the room, when 
they crowded round the man of figures to receive the expected order ; 
but tlieir astonishment may be readily conceived, when, instead of 
“ Please to pay the bearer,” each man read in his own billet “ 1 Due 
de Caudale, &c. &c. hereby promise to marry Mr. So and So.” The 
intendant, who was perhaps aware of the cheat, endeavoured to excuse 
his master to tl»e best of his power, saying “ It was an unlucky mis¬ 
take,” “ It arose entirely from absence of mind and the inveterate habit 
of writing such promises.” “ He had no douh^ that as sooi^ as his mas¬ 
ter was aware of the error he would hasten to rectify itand in this 
way he di8mis.scd the enraged dupes, about as well satisfied with their 
morning’s w'ork, as the Jew creditors of the elder Baron de Felsheim 
with Brandt’s mode of “equitable adjustment” iu Pigault Le Bruii^ 
whimsical novel. 0 

A mystifier in a lower rank in society was Turpin, celebratwl by his 
countrymen and neighbours for a wicked w'it. Turpin seems to have 
been born for the express jwrpose of huuihugging all the world, and to 
have been what we call a first-rate w’ag. Hapjieuing to sit one day at 
church next to a jolly fat-faced lady, whose nose was tlie least pro¬ 
minent feature in her platter-formed visage, he began to fidg«jt and 
grunt, and make such horrible coiftortipns as induced his good-natured 
neighbour to ask what ailed him. “ Alas! my good lady,” cried lur- 
pin, with the utmost gravity of voiae and demeanour, “I am a poor 
paralytic, who <^Linot use my hands*; and here I have been sitting tins 
full <{iiarter of an hour without any one to blow my nose, ^^Inch 1 
am in urgent necessity,” The answer, tis may be anticipated for women* 
are ever compassionate—was a proposition to assist the sick man in his 
need. Turpin readily expressed his assent, and the fat lad,)^, seeking 
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hk hafidkerbhierm his pockety lent herself to the operatioDy which he 
perfbiwed with idl the simplicity imaginable, returning to ^he thirge 
Aree several times, and making the churek ring again with the erdw- 
■ ing of his nostrils* Then, turning to the woman, and preserving the 
hypocritical tranquillity of his countenance and voice undisturbed, he 
asked her, **n'est ilfas vrai ma bonne dame, qu’Uy alien plus 
d moucker un bon gfos nez comme le miSn, qu’un viUain ckien dt ntz c&- 
, mard comme le votre “ and now tell me, my good charitable lady; is 
it not a much greater pleasure to blow such an handsome nose as inm6, 
than to be fumbling at a miserably snub like your own ?” 

Turpin, among his other mystifications, for a long time assumed the 
garb of an hermit. Entering one day into an inn-yard, with another 
rogue of his own complexion, they found an ass attached to the door. 
To see it unguarded and to covet it were simultaneous impressidns. 
Stripping off, therefore, the harness from the animal, he crept into it 
himself, and while his companion drove the beast away, be waited 
quietly the arrival of the owner. The master of the ass was not a'littlc 
surprised on his return to find his animal gone and a hermit standing 
harnessed in his gear. Still more was he astonished when he heard 
Turpin reverently thanking God for the recovery of his human shape. 
** At length,” cried the mystifier in seeming soliloquy, “ my sins are 
forgiven roe, and the time of my penance is expired. I sinned and 
was changed to an ass; but Heaven is merciful, and its anger does not 
endure for ever.” So saying, Turpin threw doi^i the harness,' and 
went his way. But, as ill-luck would have it, th<^ass was soon sent to 
be sold; and who should come into the market but its former pr<>- 
prietor. The anagnorisis was instant. “Out alas!” exclaimed the 
good man, “ has the wretch sinned again already! and has he again 
been turned to an ass! For the love of God, neighbours, have notmng 
to say to that animal; he has deceived me once, but I am not to be 
taken a second time in the same trap: for, lookye, whoever buys that 
beast, will find him some day or other, as I did, turned into a hermit.” 

From these specimens we may see how much superior the upper 
classes of society are to Iheir humbler fellow-subjects in the refinements 
of mystification. An odd, grotesque humour is the highest flight of a 
vulgar mind, whereas in the Due de Caudale’s adventure we perceive 

only a moral object and end in his humbugging (the getting rid of 
his creditors), but also a delicate stroke of satire on Ins own character 
and condi'ct, which shews liira deep in the philosophy of “ vosce trip- 
sum.” The mystification of the lower orders rarely looks farther Uian 
to the “ fun” which it is calculated to afford, and it is still seldomer 
abs<|lutely ill-natured. But your thorough-paced mystifiers of the bon- 
ton for the most part contrive to put forward their perfect indifference 
to the feelings of their victim. Their mystifications have more of cold 
persifla^y* and less of the mere animal impulse to laughter in tliem. 
ITiejc are more recondite, studied, and malicious; which proves them 
to depend upon the highest and must intellectual of the human lacul- 
ties, and evinces in the mystifieif that innate superionty, which in all 
things distinguishes the genuine China ware, from the Wedgewood and 
^the crcckery of God’s creatiop. Every one knows the mystifiietition 
played off on the unhappy n/rt^ who, smit with the love of sacred 
poesy, was induced to read his tragedy to the Holbachian knot,—a 
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mystification ithich threw Jean Jaquea into such an uncompromi¬ 
sing passion*. The malice of this ** goodgoke” was its pnedominant 
feature, for its wit was not very conspicuous. And wtuifeis inOy%> there 
was not one of the mystifiers who did not in some degree share 
the poor poet^s “ mentis gratissimus error" of thinking better of his 
ovm verses than they deserved. How infinitely superior then is such • 
a practical jest to the cold conceit of Turpin's‘ nose, and yet bow 
below the piquant mixture of fraud and fun of the Duke's prtnni- 
sory billets. Nothing indeed can more satisfactorily prove the in-, 
vincible rusticity of Rousseau's bearish character, than his incapacity 
for relishing this piece of drollery., 

The leading mystifier of Paris immediately before the Involution, 
was La Reyniere, the facetious author of the Almanac des Gourmands. 
His humour, however, partook largely of the peculiarities of his birth 
and education, being essentially roturier. His famous siipper, which 
Grimm describes with such effect, though an expensive joke, exhibited 
rather the ostentation of the financier, than the refined thoughtlessness 
of expense, which accompanies a determination of paying no debts; 
as a mystification, it liad no elevation or nobleness of character, and 
was indeed a mere platitude. Still Worse was his joke of putting a 
cork hand on the hot stove of the opera, in order to seduce his neigh¬ 
bours into burning their fingers. These observations apply with great 
force to the cockney attempt!^ at mystification annually played off on- 
the first of Aprih—of which, as a correspondent in the New Monthly 
' Magazine has ^"ady spoken at large, I shall only remark by the 
way, that pigeon’s milk, one of the favourite engines of April foolery^ 
is as old as Aristophanes.t 

To this train of reflection we were led by a mystification related in 
the letters of Mademoiselle Aisse, which is the very sublime of the 
art, and “ marque au bon coin" by costliness to the mystifier, cruelty 
to the patient, and the total ^absence of all vulgar jocularity and humour. 
The story is as follows :— 

In the reign of Louis XV. Isiss4 was the fashionable surgeon of 
Paris. One morning he received a note inviting him to attend in the 
Rue Pot de fer, near the Luxembourg, at o’clock ia the evening. 
This professional raulcsvous he of course failed not to keep, when he 
was encountered by a man who brought him to the door of a house, at 
which the guide knocked. The door, as is usual in Paris, openedTbj^ 

• a spring, moved from within the porter’s lodge; and Isiss^, when it 
again closed upon him, was surprised to find himself alone, and his 
conductor gone. After a short interval, however, the portqr appeared, 
and desired him to mount “ au premier." Obeying this order, he 
o^ned the door of an antechamber, Vhich he found completely lined 
with white. A very handsomeljT dressed and well-appointed iacquais, 
white from head to foot, well powdered and frizzed, with a white bag 
to his hair, held two napkins, with w'hich he insisted on wiping Isisse's 
shoes. The surgeon in vain obserrfid, that having just left his <»r- 
riage, his shoes were not dirty; the Iacquais persisted, remarking that 
the house vfbs too clean to dl^w of this operation being omitted. 
From the antechamber Isisse was shewn into a saloon hung like the 
_ a- — . - 
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antechamber 'with white,'where a .^cond lacquais repeated the cere¬ 
mony ief wtphig the ehoea, and passed him into a third apartment, in 
which .lh<$ waftM, llbor, bed, tables, chairs, and every article of fami- 
ture wore white. A4all figure, in a white nightcap and white morning 
gown, and covered with^a white mask, was seated near die fire: As 
’ soon as this phantom perceived the surgeon, he cried in an hollow 
voice, ** 1 have the devil in my body,”—^and relapsed immediately into 
a profound silence, which he continued to observe during more than 
half an hour, that he amused himself in pulling on and off six pair of 
white gloves, which lay on a table beside him. l^isse was gready 
alarmed at this extraordinary spectacle, and at his own reception ; and 
his apprehension was not diminished on perceiving that fire arms were 
plac^ within the reach of the white spectre. His fears became at 
length so excessive that he was compelled to sit down. By degrees, 
however, he gained sufficient courage to ask in a trembling voice, “ what 
were Monsieur’s commands,” remarking that “ ‘his time was not his 
own, but the public’s, and diat he had many appointments to keep.” 
To this the white man only replied, in a dry cold tone, ** As long as 
you are well paid, what does that signify to you ?” Anotlicr quarter of 
an hour’s silence then ensued, when at last the spectre pulled a white 
bell-rope, and two white servants entered the room. He then called for 
bandages, and desired Isisse to draw from* him five pounds of blfU)d. 
^he surgeon, frightened still more by the enormous bloodletting thus 
emoined him, asked in an anxious tone who had ordered the remedy ? 
“ Myself,” was the short answer*. In too great a trepidation to venture 
cn the veins of the arm, Isisse begged to bleed from the foot, and warm 
water was ordered for the operation. Meantime the phantom took off a 
pair of the finest white silk stockings, and then another, and then a third, 
and so on to the sixth pair, which discovered the most beautiful foot and 
ancle imaginable, and almost convinced Isisse that his jiaticnt was a 
woman. The vein was opened ; and at the second cup the phantom 
fainted. Isisse therefore was proceeding to take ofi‘ the mask, but he 
was eagerly prevented by the servants. The foot was bound up, and 
the white figure having recovered his senses, was put to bed ; after 
which, the servants again •left the room. Isisse slowly advanced to¬ 
wards the fire, while he wiped his lancets; making many reflections 
within himself upon this strange adventure. AH of a sudden, on 
eyes, he perceived in the mirror over the chimney-piece, 
that the white figure was advancing towards him on tiptoes. His 
alarm becanw still more violent, wjien, with a single spring, the terrific 
spectre can^e close to his side. Instead, however, of offering violence, 
as his movement seemed to indicate, he merely took from thechimney five 
crowns and gave them to the surgeon, asking at the same time if he was 
satisfied^ Isiss^, who would have made the same answer had he received 
but three farthings, said that he was. “ Well, then,” said the spectre, 
** begga* about ^ur business.” 'i'he^toor surgeon did not wait for a 
seco^ order, but retreated, or Aether flew, as fast as his legs could 
him, from the room. The two servants who attended to light 
out could not conceal their smiths; and Isiss^, unaKc longer to 
^jendure his situation, asked what was the meaning of this pleasantry? 
But their aniy reply was, “ Are yon not well paid ? have you suffered 
an^ injury ?” and so saying, they bowed him to his carriage. Isisse 
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was at first determined to say nothing of this adventure; but he found 
on the ensuing morning, that it was already the amuseutent of the 
court and city; and he no longer made any mystery of tite matter. 
The “ mot d'enigme^* however, was never discovered, nor >eetdd any 
motive be imagined for the mystification, beyot^ the caprice and idle¬ 
ness of its unknown perpetrator. 

It is somewhat remarkable th^t this adventure should, in its leading 
feature, bear a great resemblance to one that happened to a casual ac¬ 
quaintance of our own, and which, without being a mystification, had 
all the effect of onS. This gentleman, a surgeon of much practice, 
residing in a sea-port village in Hampshire, was, one dark winter’s 
night, about the celebrated hour of twelve o’clock'’ (to borrow a 
phrase from a popular novel), called from his bed to visit a patient 
suddenly taken ill. “ Linquenda damns ct placens uxor'* never reads 
worse than in the middle of a cold frosty night; but the surgeon (like 
all other surgeons) comforted himself with the thought of the double 
honorarium “ in that case providedand, huddling on his clothes as 
fast as he could, he descended in the dark to open the street-door. 
On again closing it beffind him, and proceeding a,few paces down the 
street, he felt himself suddenly seized by a vigorous grasp, while the 
muzzle of a pistol pressed hard against his breast. Ilis interlocutor, 
wrapped in an immense cloalc, in no very silver tones desired him to 
follow, and, as he 'ttalued his life*, to proceed in silence. At the turning 
of the street a scc^d man started forth from a j)rojccting doorway, 
and ih a low anxious whisper asked, “ 4-l#ve you got him ?” “ Got 

him,” was the laconic reply, and the three passed on without farther 
speaking. Fiirther on another confederate joined them, and “ Have 
you got him ?” was repeated in the same way, and produced the same 
brief half-suppressed “ Got him” as before. Thus they proceeded to 
the outskirts of the village, where they met other men mounted, and 
holding led horses. “ Have you got him ?” cried the horsemen under 
less restraint, and therefore in a louder key. “ pot him,” more freely 
breathed the inflexible conductor; and placing the terrified surgeon 
on the saddle of one of the led steeds, he got.up behind him, and the 
whole company scoured away over fields, heaftis, and bogS, occasion¬ 
ally reconnoitred and joined by scrutinizing vedettes, after the accus¬ 
tomed “ Have you got him ?” had assured them that they had “ got 
him,” and that all w'as right. The poor man’s anxiety, increasing 
every step that led him farther from the “ haunts of man,” through 
W’ays which, though he perfectly knew,the country, were stHl new to 
him, was now wound up to absolute despair; when sudd-rnly the 
horsemen paused, and alighted at the door of a lone cottage, in which 
lay a wounded man stretched on a bed. M’he surgeon was dismounted 
and ordered to examine and dress the wound, and to prescribe direc¬ 
tions for its management: which being done, the escort took to their 
horses again, and, replacing the wirgeon behind old “dtJot him,*’ re¬ 
turned in the same order and with thb* same precautions as before. 
Towards break of day they arrived at the town’s end, %vhcre, “ Got 
him ” having fi:-9t paid the surgeon jjiandsomely for his night’s work, 
and threatened him with the severest vengeance if he spoke of this 
adventure, these “ ugly customers” toiSk their leave and depafUJll. In, 
this manner he was, afterwards, several times carried to visit his pa¬ 
tient, till the convalescence of the sick man mOi^c his visits no longer 
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necessary^ It is scadrcely necess^ to add that the parties were smug* 
glers, who had had an engagement with the custom-house officers; and 
that ^e aecresy of their proceeding arose from the fear of the man's 
situation leading to detection* 

It would be difficuV for the malice of the most practised mystifier 
to have given more pain than was inflicted on our friend the surgeon 
by this combination of events, ariung out of the *' social system” of 
our sea-coasts; but, after all, nature mid chance afford the outlines of 
our brightest inventions, and we are not to be surprised if they should 
sometimes succeed better than art in advancing them towards per- 
frotkm. ' 

Of all the mystifications with which man is acquainted, Voltaire 
thought life itself the greatest. Pourqvoi*’ he asks, existona-nov^ f 
povrqnoi y a-t-il quelqtie chose?” But whatever may be thought of life, 
the remark is just, as applied to society, which, from first to last, is 
one entire humbug. Lawyers, physicians, and divines, are mystificators 
of the first order, and nothing can be a more thorough mauvaise ptai~ 
santerie, than the persuading men that there is honour in being shot at 
for sixpence per day. Virtual representation and the sinking fund 
every one gives up as humbugs, who has three grains of common 
sense. The Arts arc altogether a mass of humbug, theatricals are 
^ gross humbugs, churchwardens are humbugs, county petitions arc 
** farces” and humbugs, Whigs are humbugs, Tories are humbugs, 
and the Radicals themselves are humbugs alco. Nay, is not 
love, divine love, too ofter. ’x hoax ? and womai:^ the bright oasis in 
the desert of life, (to make use of an onpnal image) a tormenting 
mystifier ? Pleasure is a mystification that leads us on from scrape to 
scrape, and vanishes from our sight at the moment when it seems just 
within our grasp. Cards and dice mystify us out of our money, wine 
does the same by our senses, and the tax-gatherer does both. Poetry 
is professedly a mystification, and friendship scarce a degree better. 
In short, whichever way we turn, all is one general mystification ; and 
nothing is but what is not.” The shortest way, then, is to give in to 
the dupery with the best grace you can. “ Carpe diem” eat, drink, 
read the New Monthly'^lagazine, and be merry. In all circumstances, 
whether of difficulty or of pleasure, take the thing for what it is worth; 
remembering that life does not come, like Christmas, ” once a year,” 
only “ once in a way—and if the joke be a bad one, crying will 
not mend it. So, with this piece of comfort, which is, after all, as 
mere a htystification as the Best, for this time I have done; and in 
plain siheerity bid the reader heartily farewell! C. M. 

LONDON LYHICS. 

Sir Dutider O'Kelly. 

-Pete regne per undas. Viict, 

• • 

Old Mother O’Kelly the scold. 

Who lived in a county of blunder. 

Called great Tipperary, I *m told, ^ 

Thus spoke to her little boy Dundcr*— 

1 e only got and a cow. 

And, since 1 can’t keep all the three, 

I’d better keep her, you ’ll allow, 

BccJbsc the kind cfciUure kecp^ me.” 
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So Ihinder 0*Kelly set sail 
From Ireland to better himself. 

And climb’d up the Holyhead mail 
To ease Johnny Bull of hU pelf. 

To follow of glory the path ^ 

And put Bntish bcefin his bc%. 

At Margate, at Brighton, at Bath, 

He sport^ Sir jJunder O'Kelly. 

Sir Dunder in dancing was skill’d. 

And look’d very neat in his clotlies. 

But indeed all his beauty was kill’d 
By a terrible wen 09 his nose. 

This double appendage, alas! . 

He thought neither pretty nor proper, 

Nature gave him one visage of brass, 

A nd Bacchus two noses of copper. < 

He diygd into Bath for a bride, ^ 

The ladies all check’d hia advances, * 

And vow’d they could never abide 

Loose manners, and straiten’d finances. 

One lauy^lone met his flame, , 

With a. hop, and a jig, and a nod, 

1 ask’d a blind fidlcr her name. 

And he anstver’d me—“ Moll in the IVad” 

His looking-glasK set the poor knight 
%Oft times in his bcd-cnaiubcr raving, 
ugliness shewing at n^ht. 

And eke in the morning when shaving. 

He flung himself down on the floor,— 

Was ever unfortunate elf 
So terribly haunted before 

By a ghost in the shape of himself? 

Resolved Charon’s eddy to pass. 

His pistol l^e primed, but—oh blunder ! 

Me thought, if he shot at the glais, 

’Tw'ould blow out the brains o^Sir Dunder. 
.So bang went the slugs at his head. 

At once from this life to dissdver j 
He shut all the quicksiher dead. 

But himself was as lively as ever. 

Amazed at the hubbub was he. 

And began, in the midst of the clatter. 

All over tojelode sc. 

But found there was uothiiig the matter. 

So, glad Charon’s eddy to shun. 

Ills sentiments thus he discloses— 

Since two heads are bcH^r than one. 

Perhaps ’tis the same with two noses.” 

To his own Tipperary poor Dun 

From scenes of disturbance and bother. 
Trudged back, like the Rrodigal Son, 

And fell on the neck of his mother. 

At home he now follows the plough, 

* And, whilst in hi& rustical courses 
He walks at their tails, you ’ll allow ' 
lie never can frighten his liurses. 
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No. S, — H^ith refuretice to the principles the Beautiful in that Art, 

ThK prihciples of th^ Beautiful in Music, so far as they appl^ to 
rhythm and Melody, have hitherto formed the exclusive object .^'Our 
investigation. We now propose to cjii'cct our attention to Musical 
Harmony and to ascertain how far that branch of the art is referable 
to the liM principles, in what those principles consist, and how they 
are brought into action. 

Hvmony is the simultaneous exhibition of musical sounds, differing 
m pitch, but bearing a obtain relation to each other. When such 
sounds arc heard at the same time that a melody is proceeding, the 
melody is said to be accompanied by l^armony. 

The question whether harmony, in this sense, was known to the 
ancient Greeks, has long been a subject of tlie^most animated discus* 
sions; and although these seem to have at length nearly subsided, per¬ 
sons are occasionally met with who, seduced by a few obscure passages 
in two or three Greek and Roman authors, maintain boldly that the 
ancients knew and practised harmony. But tlie arguments which may 
be brought forward against such an assertion are numerous and unan¬ 
swerable. The reader, who wishes to form his own judgment, may 

* consult Dr. Burney or Dr. Forkel’s Histories of Muric, in which, and 

above all in the latter, tlic question is fairly and amnt.^y discussed, and, 
we conceive, fully set at rest^ • ) 

• The .proofs which Dr. Forked has accumulated leave no doubt of the 
utter ignorance of the Greeks as to harmony. And if they were sup¬ 
posed to have been acquainted with it, it ceitainly is not to them that 
we arc indebted for even a hint on the subject of that branch of Uie 
science. We owe them much in melody, but nothing on the score of 
harmony; the discovery of which, by Western Europe—by England, 
in all probability—can progressively be traced, from documentary evi¬ 
dence, up to its rude origin in the 10th century. 

The word “ discovery,” after all, is perhaps too high-sounding a 
term to be applied to the Slight and rude traces of the beginnings of a 
practice, which, during the progress of many centuries, expanded 
itself, gradually and slowly, into an extended science, resting upon fixed 
J uJes, and the successive developcment of wliich affords matter of in¬ 
terest, even in a philosopliical point of view. In this respect, and in< 
many othciv, as we shall hercafvnr have occasion to remark, harmony 
may be compared to the art of colouring, which emerged from the un¬ 
couth attempts of adorning a simple outline with a daub of one pigment, 
rudely and whimsically applied*. Between such a monochrome and the 
Venus of Titian, the distance is as immense, as between the ** Descant” 
of Franco and the harmony in the finale of “ 11 Don Giovanni.” In- 
nuraertfijlc and arduous were the intermediate steps which led both the 
arts to the summit of their perfection. But there was this differ^ice 
in favour of colouring—and the distinction holds good between paint¬ 
ing and music altogether—that in tt^e long career towai^s that perfec¬ 
tion, man had the' prototype of imitation, Nature, constantly before 
him,' whfci^as the laws of harmt»ny, although certainly founded in 
Nature, lay deeply hidden, and required long and strenuous efforts of 
the human intellect, to be explored and reduced into a system. Indeed 
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90 laborious was the search, so uncettain and irregular its march, that 
harmony existed as a science, and was subjected to rule,, before the 
fundamental and simple principle upon which it rests was discovered; 
a principle which shed light over the whole doetriim> and liotadly 
changed its aspect. 

It would be foreign to our, purpose to give a regular histoMcal 
sketQ^, however concise, of the origin and progress of the science of 
harmony. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with observing, that, 
if the simultaneous exhibitioif of a melody in a lower and upper 
octave deserved the name of singing in parts, it not only existed with 
the Greeks in their antiphony, but must necessarily have prevailed with 
any nation that sang at all. Whenc^vcr a man and woman, or an adult 
and boy, intend singing in unison, their pitch will be found to be at» 
octave asunder. In this there is no harmony, nor is it likely that such 
a circumstance would ever have led to it. Its first dawn is to be 
traced in the organ; an instrument w'bich existed in a ‘rude state, 
and rather as a rarity, ^mong the Greeks and Romaqs at the beginning 
of the Christian era, was improved at Constantinople under the Greek 
Emperors, from thence found its way into Italy as early as the seventh 
or eighth century, and»can be traced in a more perfect state in various 
cities of Western Europe* in the time of Charlem’agnc. At that early 
period, already, the discovery had been made that the sound of the 
low'd notes is rendered deeper, fuller, and stronger, by uniting with 
them their fifths and octaves. aThis triple sound, particularly the fifth, 
is distinctly licard in all bells of a deep note. Hence the organs in 
the ninth century'fere constructed upop Jthat principle, which is still 
in force, with improvements, at the present day; and the simple 
sound g, for instance, was produced by the simultaneous intonation of 
three distinct pipes g, d, g, by means of otic key*, and so the others. 
This contrivance upon the instrument was soon imitated by the voice, 
and it is asserted that St, Dunstan, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
died towards the end of the tenth century, introduced such a mode of 
singing in parts. At all events, tlje practice was common in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, when a strain likh the following:— 
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at which the modern car and eye revolts, was deemed orthodox anti" 
(teautiful. This was called “ organizing,” organizare. ^ 

The bag-pipe and hurdy-gurdy, hoih instruments of very ancient 
origin, present similar indications of rude harmony. In the latter, one 
string, tuned in the tonic note, constantly covibrates with the melody; 
and in the bag-pipe, the tonic note anti its Jifth keep going in like 
manner while the melody is proceeding. 

Thirds were subsequently introduced; and another mode of sipgin’g, 
called discantarc, consisted in singhig iy.unison, except at the conclu¬ 
sion of a period, or in some intermediate places, where the second 
singer fell in with a few thirds, according to certain rules; and much 
- - - ^ ■ - 

• By “key,” we here, of course, mean the French tourhe. It is toJjjgjfpgrcttcd 
onr Miisical termiiiolof^y docs not furnish a less amliignoiis word. • 
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at the same time, or a little later, it was ventured to tlirow in now and 
then a dissonance. 

In the period between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, the lawa 
for the progression of chords were investigated and brought under 
some system, and the artifices of double counterpoint and the fugue 
were invented. These discoveries, and the whole science of harmony, 
were so much perfecteef in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuric|||hat 
composers made pieces of four and even more parts. The sinPnth 
and seventeenth centuries are conspict/ous for the numerous composi¬ 
tions of a multiplied number of parts and of great ingenuity and arti¬ 
fice* Fugues with two and even three subjects were carried to ^eat 
pnrfi^on; and Ludovico Viadaria invented the rules of thorough¬ 
bass and the figuring of chords. Hitherto, however, artifice and 
aei^tific contrivances were more studied than melody. The head 
laboured more than the heart. It was only in the eighteenth century, 
that the paramount importance of melody was fully felt, that melody 
was zealously cultivate and brought into intimate tuiion with har¬ 
mony, and that the latter received new charms by variety of treatment 
and diversified accompaniment. Into this epoch likewise—just one 
hundred years ago—falls the important discovery of the musical 
system of'Rameau,'which, deducing the doctrine of chords from one 
simple and general principle, threw, as has already been stated, a gre&t 
and unexpected light over the theory of harmony. 

Great as was the advantage which,musical science derived from 
Rameau's discovery, the benefit would have bee^ incalculably in¬ 
creased, and the study of h^jrtnony infinitely simpll /ed and facilitated, 
- if, instead of retaining Viadana’s awkward, complex, and perplexing 
doctrine of thorough-bass, and amalgamating it with his own simple 
and lucid system of harmony, Rameau had gone one step farther, and 
devised a new system and notation of chords founded upon his own 
theory of harmony and fundamental bass. Various attempts have 
since been made to supply this desideratum, but they have failed of 
success, and the study of harmony, up to the present day, remains 
clogged and retarded by the obscure, ambiguous, and inadequate 
figuring of Yiadana’s uncouth and unsystematic doctrine of thorough¬ 
bass. Although this doctrine, in consequence of the great improve¬ 
ments in instrumental accompaniment, is hastening towards a natural 
dissolution, and the great composers of modern times would probably 
....dispense with any other as readily as with Viadana’s, a more philoso¬ 
phic system of chords might still be of great service in simplifying and 
&ciiitating the study of harmony. The elements of such a system, 
free from all figures, wc have had in view for some time ; but Uiis is 
not the place for entering upon the subject. 

On directing our thoughts .to the subject of harmony, the following 
questions obtrude themselves:— 

1st. Is it necessary, that a melody should be supported by otlicr 
sounds heard at the same time ? , 

2d. If not necessary, is it desirable, and upon what grounds I 

The first question admits of no doubt, in our opinion. We should 
answer it by a direct negative. Vhe Greeks, whose iqpsic was highly 
cultivated, sang in unison; the same is the case with most of our con- 
jp'egatiozcv €‘ren wh«i unsuppofted by the chords of the organist. 
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Melodics in unison are not unfrequently resorted to by the greatest 
modern composers, in chorusses and on other occasions, with admirable 
offbet; and the most philharmonic ear is at times deeply^a^oted by a 
simple air, without any accompaniment, when sung wi^i^ng and 
with torrect intonation. The number of singers capal^e.ox pifpducia^ 
such an effect is very limited. The late Mrs. Jordan and Mr. lofiiindtm 
ofteilJlBTaptured an audience in this way, and Miss Stephens, Ukefrise, 
is somromes very impressive in unaccompanied songs. But there are 
other singers—and singers of^elebrity—(we need not name them) 
who are by no means successful in such solos. Want of strong feeling 
is of course one of the causes, and false intonation another, few 
singers are quite true in this respect^ and what is more, when the in¬ 
correctness is slight, few auditors are sensible of it. But although they 
do not perceive it, it is this minute deviation from the true pitch, 
which, without their knowing it, diminishes the gratification of the ear. 
Singers of this description derive great assistance from accompaniment, 
which tends to set right their intonation, or at all events cloaks the im¬ 
perfection. 

The question whether harmony be a desirable resource of music is 
one of greater moment, as it has excited doubts with men of culti¬ 
vated intellect, and eveif with musical charactcrs*of some note, Rous- 
amni among the rest. On the other hand, some have maintained that 
harmony is as desirable an aid to melody, as colouring is to a drawing 
in outline. Without going tob the full lengtli of the latter assertion, 
we cannot deny wat the comparison is applicable in many respects; 
and Vere it not ti.'ft we feared to excejd^our limits, we could wish to 
draw the parallel in its various bearings. As it is, we consign the task 
to the reader’s hands. 

Harmony, in our opinion, constitutes a desirable and very important 
accessary to melody; but we are far from considering it as a principal, 
and melody only secondary, although it was gencraliy held in that es¬ 
timation up to the close of the seventeenth century, and there are 
persons at this time who giv'c it precedence. The advantages derived 
from harmony are indisputable: it tends to fix‘definitively the musical 
sense of a melody, and presents an inexhaustible means of imparting 
variety, and additional force of expressiun. vWe may, without hesita¬ 
tion, assert, that harmony has been the priucipal means of raising 
music to a rank among the fine arts. 

Whoever should doubt this, let him for a moment imagine an opera, 
such as “ 11 Don Giovanni,” set to the best possible, but merely meloUtc 
music. No orchestra, except perhaj^s a few instrumentSa to follow 
the songs in constant unison, or to intervene episodically; no duetts, 
unless by two persons singing precisely the same tune; no terzetts, no 
finale, except with the same restriction.*, Who could endure long such 
a monolonous performance ? But wc feel aware that we are addressing 
readers fully convinced, and therefore proceed to die actual and direct 
effects of harmony. • 

In order to give an instance oi tho -office of harmony in fixing the 
musical import of a melody, let us take the following simple phrase. 
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and see wlmt a diifcrppt sense and expression it derives from a mere 
dilFerence df harmony';' 
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The above arc but a few variations in the exjy««sion of the same 
melody to be obtained fiotn-ai-dilfercnce of liarnioify ; vye Tui^ht‘add 
many more, might further increase tlie niimbei by iincrting the chords, 
and finally rtnder the variations infinite by breaking the chords into 
diversified accompaniment. 

What an engine of powerful and varied expression is the aggregate 
labour of a whole orchestra! flow admiiahly is the chara'ler of 
every instrument made to contribute to tlm general efibet! Koeli 
justly refers to the finale of the first act of “ 11 Don Giovanni,” as a 
convincing proof of the power and eflect of harmony. Another cu¬ 
rious instance of the powers of harmony might be quoted from the 
same opera." It is the Earning voice of the statue addiessed to the 
libertine. As the words of the s}>cctrc arc all set to the self-same 
note for several successive bars, there is of course no melody what- 
—; harmony does all, and how awfully mysterious, how heart-thrill¬ 
ing, are those sepulchral sounds ! 

The abtvc musical phrase of;hc same melody with varied harmony^ 
clearly shows how readily and positively harmony establishes the im¬ 
port of a melody, otherwise frequently equivocal. In the first exam¬ 
ple, the chord in the bass ai^ once proclaims the melody to be in D 
major. In the second, the same melody is, by similar means, assigned 
to the key of G major. The chord of G 7, in the third example, be¬ 
trays the tonic C. In No. 4 the c\»ord of E 7 conducts to A mmor; 
in No. 5 it is D minor, and till* extreme sixth upon B flat in No. G 
leads to A major. ^ 

It is on these grounds that harmony presents th<« most efifective 
means for modulating from one tonic to another, which melody alone 
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accomplishes in a much more dubious and itioMoent manpar. Tq re¬ 
sort once more to our comparison with the sister a manner 

somewhat analogous that mere outline proves ihad<|quate m OK^^sing 
foreshortening or perspective, without the aid of colpurili^ .#ie proper 
employment of which removes all ambiguity attendant ,<on mete linear 
iiKb^on. * ' 

Hperto we have considered the effect and advantages of Ixarmmiy, 
wheii applied in its most simplg form—that of mere plain chords. In 
this manner it was almost exclusively employed for a length of time, and 
nearly until the beginning of the last century. For such a con&i^ 
use of harmony it was sufficient to indicate what chord the composer 
intended for the support of his mdody; and for such a purpose Via- 
dana’s Notation of Thorough bass, still in use, (however awkward and 
complex,) was adequate enpugh. To resort again to our confparison 
with colouring,—harmony was then something like painting in its 
early stages, or like some of the paintings of the Chinese. When the 
outline was drawn, tlTe face received one coating •of flcsh-colour all 
over; if the garment was to be red, a brush dipped in cinnabar 
accomplished the intention; the foliage of a tree was dispatched by 
an even coating of some green pigment; and /or a rock, a goodly 
patch of brown ochre was deemed sufficient. There was no light or 
shade, no variation of tints. ^ Such was harmony in its more primitive 
forms. But in process of time great changes were effected in the 
mode of harmoniseing melodiffs ; and it is only from the beginning of 
the last century these changes assume a decisive character, and 
present themselves us additional and |w\«crful means of the Beautiful 
in the Art. We certainly owe them to the previous study and cultiva¬ 
tion of the canon and fugue. Pieces constructed with such artful con¬ 
trivance, that several parts could, in succession, take up the same 
subject, and proceed in harmony with parts which had previously 
begun with that subject, could not do otherwise than advance greatly 
the science of accompaniment, and lead to the state of perfection in 
whiclt we find it at this time. The fugue may be considered as the 
scaffolding employed in the edifice of tliis branch of the art, which, 
on the completion of the structure, has been Jaid aside; and, although 
almost entirely dispensed with at this day, its study ofight, on the 
same grounds, to be made to form an essential part of the tuition of. 
an incipient composer. 

It would greatly exceed the limits and object of our paper, if v- 
were to give a sketch of the gradual improvements in the science of 
Accompaniment, or attempt a systematic enumeration ol* the many 
means from which modern accompaniment derives its charms. A cur- 
sory glance at some of these is all we can permit ourselves to take. 

One of the first steps in the advanftemont of accompaniment was 
probably that of breaking the chords into their elements, i. e. tlie ex¬ 
hibiting the sounds of accompaniment in succession, instead of striking 
them at once,— • * 
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When the voice has to sustain a long note, tlie former method is eli¬ 
gible, for obvious reasons^ whereas, when the voice is more active, 
^e accompaniment shouHhe more tranquil. 

The modos of breaking chords are very numerous, and thus a pleas¬ 
ing and great variety in the accompaniment is produced. But this va¬ 
riety is fardier augme^^ted by disliibuting the elements of the chord 
among different instruments, and diversifying the figure under^llibicli 
the instruments, especially the high-toned, such as &e violins, flutes, 
hautboys, &c. are to exhibit their portion of these elements. The Italian 
composers are inexhaustible in tlicir variety of these kinds of resources, 
of which the works of Paesiello, Cimarosa, and Rossini, offer endless 
instances. ' 

The employment of inverted instead of fundamental chords, or a mere 
change of position in either, presents, on many occasions, farther impor¬ 
tant advantages to the composer. In the first place, it is productive of 
great variety; moreover, as any inversion carries less repose to the 
ear than its fundamental, the sense of the meluhy may, by this means, 
be rendered more suspended, or less decisive—a circumstance which 
greatly influences the doctrine of cadences; and lastly, by a judicious 
employment of inverted chords, the accompaniment is rendered more 
sof^ flowing, and connected. 

Another means of producing the last-mentioned effect is, the em¬ 
ployment of what is commonly called a ‘‘ Pedal Bass,” which consists 
in a continuation, on the part of the btiss, of tlie to'iic note of the air 
along with other chords properly belonging to thr •Melody, instead of 
using those chords in their diuet and natural form? Thus, instead of 



we should write, per pedal bass. 



leads thlerc, the continual sounding of the G in the bass throws an un¬ 
it is mon charm of softness over tife melody, which it trends with, and 
mi'ans *its as it were into the harmony. * The Italians, again, who probably 
^ «M:e8orted'to fliis practice, us^it with great success for the accom- 
pastoral and other tender niottxo>; and for those, in fact, 
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it is only eligible. These mellow combinations would little suit marches, 
airs of forcible expression, strong chorusses, or dattoa<*’tiuieli; and, like 
every thing else in Music, they must not, by frequent be^rendered 
too common, even in cases where they might be deemed Jipplie^hs. 

In vocal pieces, we sometimes observe considerable portions^ vdiieh 
tlie^nger acts as it were, a subordinate parts the principal melody is 
oos^ned to the orchestra, and the voice performs a secondary sort of 
melody, or sometimes no absolute melody, but rather a part of what 
might property be deemed mere accompaniment; nay, sometimes but a 
continued repetition of the same sound, while the orchestra fills up the 
musical picture. The effect of all this, when in its proper place, is 
excellent. Of this kind are the airs of the military hero of the piece, 
who sings a half sort of melody, while the orchestra plays a regular 
march, or the chorus performs a similar independent duty. This prac¬ 
tice, invented by Paesiello, met with such decided approbation, that 
airs of this description are to be found in most Italian operas. A fine 
duett in Rossini’s “ Mose nell’ Egitto” is of that c4ass, also a song of 
Douglas in ** La Donna del Lago.” An instance where the orchestra 
has the principal, and the singer a secondary melody, occurs in the 
picture song of Braliaiq’s “ Devil’s Bridgeand examples where the 
voice repeats for some time the same note, while the orchestra goes 
its train, are to be found in ngost of the Italian comic songs. The vocal 
accompaniments of chorusses by means of subdued staccato-notes, so 
interesting and ciSective, may blso be mentioned under this head. 

Episodic purel^nstrumcntal phrases betwixt vocal portions, aflfbrd 
another great resource to the compotfei^ and a relief to the singer. 
As they occur more or less extensively in almost every song of any 
pretension, we forbear quotation. In the rccitatiro, these instrumental 
intercalations are of admirable effect, and almost indispensable. It is 
lierc that the composer displays the fertility and luxuriance of his 
imagination by a constant succession of short instrumental phrases, 
novel in conception, suitable to tlie expression of the text, and of tlie 
most unfettered freedom of thought. A magiyhccnt specimen of this 
kind presents itself in Donna Anna’s sublime recitatho, Ma quul mai 
s’offre spettacolo funesto,” in 11 Don Giovan^ii. Without referring to 
any other example, the above recitalivo affords the strongest possible 
instance of the power of accompaniment in assisting and heightening 
the impression which the text and its melody are intended to excite. 
Without its masterly instrumental support, that recitatko would lo.... 
Its greatest charm, would almost appear insipid. This power is still 
more evident in a species of composition introduced upon flic German 
stage, about forty or fifty years ago, under the appellation of Mtlo- 
drama, but which is widely different from the dramatic trash under tiie 
same name that has of late taken po^ession of the English board.s. 
The German melodrama consisted of a scenic representacion, consigned 
to few performers, simple in its plot and action, and highly jioctical as 
to diction. The whole of the tex»was spoken, not sung, but frequently 
interrupted by instrumental periods of longer or shorter duration ana- 
logoiw w'ith the import of the tc?^. Bcnd.i, the German composer, 
excelled in thSsc; his “Ariadne in Naxos" and “Medea," scarcely 
known in England, are, masterpieces of composition, replete with th<j 
finest thoughts and deepest feeling.' • 

K ^ 
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In the present state of the science, indeed, the effect of every melody 
depends, ii^ a great degree^ upon its accompaniment. The latter not 
only heightens the interest of the former, by fixing more strongly its 
meaning, and imparting to it the charms of yariety, but it operates in 
a direct manner in aiding and strengthening the melodic expression. 
The mental agitation produced by fear or despair, the ebullitions of 
anger, the peaceful sensations of a serene innocent mind, the impas¬ 
sioned accents of love, in short, almosjt every condition of the human 
frame, may, independently of melodic means, receive an adequate and 
forcible colouring from mere accompaniment. Of all this it would, 
we are sure, be a waste of time to adduce examples. Almost every 
classic vocal composition may serve as a voucher. 

Such, then, arc the efiects, the advantages, of harmony and accom¬ 
paniment. Without harmony. Music, as has already been said, would 
never, prob.ably, have attained the high state of cultivation, the ele¬ 
vated rank among the fine arts, of which she justly boasts at the 
present day, but wiiich she was far from enjoyidg even under the fos¬ 
tering care of the tasteful and ingenious Greeks. Notwithstanding 
the marvellous accounts they have handed us of the excellence of their 
Music, we should not. were the experiment pqss'ible, hesitate to risk a 
comparison between the best Greek melodic concert, and the welhar- 
momc strains and combinations of a moderp performance. I'hc former, 
we are convinced from their own accounts, must have been simple, 
monotonous, and meagre in effect, while the combired exertions of a 
modern band are calculated to excite admiration,^'^en in a philoso¬ 
phical point of view. Whats ar grand, w’hat a w-ondorful sj)ectacle is 
the orchestra at the King’s Theatre in the finale of “ II Don Giovanni!” 
In a narrow space we behold some fifty skilful players upon numerous 
different instruments, collected from every part of Europe. In Greece, 
these fifty would have all played the same melody; here, more than a 
dozen parts or melodies are distributed among them, to be played at 
once, all essentially distinct and different, ,yet blending into one beau¬ 
tiful whole. Were it npt from custom, w'e should never cease wonder¬ 
ing by what spell such a number of individuals can be brought to 
observe the strictest tim^: every one knows precisely when to fall in, 
when to be silent: at one time, all join in one combined effort; at 
another, one instrument takes the lead, and rivets our attention by the 
most delicate and fascinating solo; now a singer interposes the soft 
■■ad heavenly sounds of the human voice, and again a full chorus, with 
its powerful strains, sets the whole of our frame in vibration. This, 
this is the fvork of Harmony—this the triumph of modern Art! 

G. L. E. 


AN ATTIC STORY. 

In a close garret, six feet square 
And full as high, there stood a pair, 

’Midst must and dusf and fumes mephitic— 
A Poet one, and t’other a Critic. 

Strange that extremes S(f wide as these— 

The World-of-Wit’s anti'podes— 

_ Should thus be found join together; 
^""^Birds both—but of w'hat diflertnt fc&thcr!— 
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This dull and dark, a thing of prey; 

Thai brilliant, fluttering, and gay. 

\Vhen such extremes se tmtcheuLt *tis worse 
For wonder than Kehaina’s curse. 

When Angels come to sport with woman. 

We look for something more than common— 
Prosing in rhyme, or rhyming history, 

Cain, or some othe* sort of mystere. 

Work for Love’s Court, or Court Consistory. 
But when an author and reviewer 
Arc snugly garreted, be sure 
That (whetner by flattei^ or bribe. 

The fancied budges of each tribe,) 

There’s something working in the wind— 

A puff before, or blast behind. 

To curl the wave of expectation. 

Tickle the gulls, and gull the nation. 

Their gciTbral junctions such 1 trow, • 
But difVcrent far their puriiose now. 

No embryo of the poet’s brain 
Now waiAs the critic’s venal strain— 

No bantling illegitimate, * 

Begot by Sin on mother Wit, 

With bastard cWms would seek to wage 
War ’gainst dull Sense’s heritage— 

No i^tire comes, lJ> wrest the crown 
Frof^^oberer dunces about town— 

No unfledged madrigal is pitfit^g 
Within its nest, false jdumage wanting 
'I’o urge it on its primal fliglit— 

No puling Pastoral seeks the light— 

No dreary Drama, from the throes 

Of a forced birth, whines forth its woes— 

No spurious Comedy appears. 

With grins for smiles—for satire jeers— 

The Poet seeks,*iu short, to find. 

From the man-midwife of the mind* 
Deliverance of another kind. 

’Twas sometime gone this Poe^s Muse 
Loosely attired—perhaps cu Blouse— 

Held in fair Italy’s warm clime 
Flirtation with the Son of Rhyme. 

Whether it was the warmth of sky 
'J’hat lit the Heaven-horn darnsers eye. 

Or whether ’iwas the Poef’s tongue 
That lured the maid, I leave unsung ; 

And simply say this amorous bout 
“ Of linked sweetness loiig'drawii out,** 
Going all fair lengths, short of marriage. 
Ended, proh pndor! in miscarriage. 

To cut a natighty story short. 

The wanton Muse iif this.cesort 
(I mean the garret) hid her shame. 

And left full many a cl^ld of Fame— 

The Poet’s title, not hjs name— 

(For she’d a litter quite, the strumpet!) 
But robb’d them of then father’s trumpet. 
The young abortions, thus forsaken. 

Might for a common man’s be taken ; 
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' For eir’n Fame’s ofl&pring, if unfather’d, 
Like chaff is by the blind world gather’d. 
Which proves, in spite of gibing mimics. 
The moral want of p>atronyiiiics. 

And plainly shows that merit needs 
Hereditary tifte-deeds. 

1 take’t for fact, each readt^r knows 
’t’he^brwujf of youngsters such as those. 

’Tis certain quite as Irish May rents, 

(When Bards and Muses are the parents) 
That children come in other shapes 
Than kings', or peers’ or fashion’s apes j 
And those whose fate 1 now rehearse 
Were little limbless things in verse. 

Without a single Jont to walk on ; 

Like old maids without tales to talk on. 

Or prudps without some flitt to randlc, « 

Or tea-table undeck’d with scandal. 

Or roast pig without ears for garnish, 

Or demirep without her varnish. , 

High up* were piled, unstitch’d, unbound. 
Unedited, unnamed, unown’d. 

Huge printed packages—whole p&ges 

Destined, if born, to live for 

But strangled ere they drew their breath— 

A species of Hibernian death. \' 

Full manv a quire a as. there bespread 
Of fiery tboughls loose scattered. 

With many a wild and wicked joke 
Uncrack’d, and many a pun unsf>oke. 

And beauties crush’d, and smother’d sweets. 
Like Desdemona, in their sheetih 
The bal^, a slave of the whole sex. 

Rush’d merciless npon the wrecks. 

Like waves on shatter’d masts and decks. 
One thought alone his brain imbues. 

The reputation of his Muse ; 

Fe.r though herC'haracter's a gay one. 

Her fame is more than European, 

And the whole world (except her lover) 
Thought all her young penchants were over. 
’Tis therefore that in her behoof 
He now would blot each damning proof, 

And stand in dire resolxte—a pattern 
For sculptors of a second Saturn. 

The only puzzle thqt appear’d. 

Was how to get the garret clear’d. 

His progeny in deathlike slumbers 
Lay—how unlike those breathing numhers. 
Their full-grown sisters and jheir brothers, 
T.’he sire the same, but different mothers ! 
Could he but hope they’d slumber here 
Eternally, he’d nought to^/ear 5 
But when he thought upon- the throng 
Of those grave rooters-out of song, 

^ ' C h ose desperate rcsurrcciffon-mcn 
Of literature, who wield the pen. 
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Just as a sexton plies the spadc^ 

Who, in the practice of their trade. 

Grub up the dark sepulchre’s gloom. 

Search stdjects in oblivion’s tomb. 

And with their glutton maws becramm’d. 

Feed on all authors—dead or damn’th— 

Our poet swore, and justly too. 

He’d snatch his babes from the foul crew; 
Therefore the critic's counsel craved 
How his young irn|iliugs might be saved. 

Quick as the quere was pronounced 
The critic on the quarry pounced. 

And cried, with a most natural tone, 

“ Ctit them in jneces —one by one I” 

The poet, shock’d, an instant stood 
To mark his friend’s in^p’rative mood. 

He, ill a%;ordance with the tire 
Of Genius, long’d to have a pyre * 

Whereon the bodies might be burn’d; 

But this the critic overturn’d. 

Lest the young offspring of old Fame 
Migiit spring from the consuming flame. 

And each a chattering phoenix rise 
Up through thc'chiinney to the skies. 

'I'o work they we^^t, then, nail and tooth 
(Par^Snn th’ inversion), nothing loath. 

As hrt^thc critic, ’twas his trade 
To mar the jokes another niatke. 

And cut (like all his tribe, ’tis said) 

The writings he had never read : 

He plunged in medias res —the story 
Hack’d, slash’d, and scatter’d, conamoiei 
Quotations flung abroad by chance; ^ 

Spoil’d English epigrams in France; 

Made puns upon each rumpled fair sheet, 

Swore he was brother to Doll Tearshect; 

And glow’d ’midst the disjecta men^va. 
Although the day was quite Noveuibry. 

And then the unnatural father, t(^. 

Upon his mangled offspring flew; 

And seem’d resolved d*avarice to try 
How he might rob posterity. 

Here ends the tale. The moral is. 

That Fame, which wise ones call a quiz. 

But which most authors ^ink a treasure, 

(hie can forego with honest pleasure. 

When he must nay for’t at,the price 
Of one right feeling’s sacrifice. 

And also, that though Bards there be 
All greatly penitent as he. 

Who can, in moments of compunction. 

Keep from their souls Fame’s flattering unction; 
Critics ne’er flinch from their foul function I 
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' THE ISLAND.* 

The eccentric spirit to whom we are indebted for a new poem under 
the above title, has returned, in this instance, to that style, or rather 
that class of work which he seemed to have finally abandoned for 
something, certainly less* generally interesting and attractive, however 
elevated in rank and ambitious in pretension. It is to his narrative 
poems—his Giaours, his Corsairs, his *Laras, &c. that Lord Byron 
owes his ‘popularity at least, if not his reputation. If it were not for 
these, and the intense interest tliat they had excited towards any thing 
he might offer to the world, his Manfreds, his Cains, and even the 
noblest of all his productions, his " Heaven and Earth,” might have 
remained mysteries, in more senses than one. The latter were a kind 
of Caviare” that nothing could have rendered palatable “ to the 
multitude,” unless their appetite hail been previously excited in a de¬ 
gree that prevented them from jud^ng exactly v/hat it was of which 
they were partaking If even the “ Heaven and Earth” had appeared 
anonymously, and had not included any internal evidence of the source 
from Whence it came, it would have fallen stilhborn from the press. 
As it ^as, people read it without relishing it; praised it without ap¬ 
preciating it, and laid it by without ever intending or desiring to take 
it up again. Whereas, of all the numerous fragments which this extra- 
.ordinary writer has put forth, if there is ,onc which indicates the true 
nature^ of the poetical structure he is capable of^aising, and (we 
are determined to hope and expect) he some day or mher will raise, to 
the gIdVy of his art and the immortal honour of bis name—it is this. 

The Island, as we have hinted above, is a narrative poem, like 
thos6 by HfJiich the author first became celebrated; with this difference, 
however, against it—that it is “ founded on facts.” Wc say “ against 
it," for this rcason,^that facts are not oifiSy such “ stubborn,” but such 
stirring things in Their individual selves, that any suspected, much 
more any avowed alteration or embellishmfcnt of them, never fails to 
weaken the effect of a narration in which they are to form a distinguish¬ 
ing featu^,. Abstract truth will very well bear to be “ in fairy fiction 
dress’d that; which merely may have been, may be described to have 
been in any manner that the fancy or the feelings of the narrator may 
suggest, consistently with the object in view. But that which has been 
cannot be safely treated in this way, if the person who treats of it 
' p^ces any dependence on the fact of its having actually happened. 
To tell us, ig the plain and intelligible prose of an eye-witness, that 
certain events took place thus and thus; and then to tell us, over 
again, the saine story in> substance, but after a different fasjhion, and 
one ^tis intended to, be mure n*>etkal; —this is something worse than 
a work of supererogation. If Lord Byron had a mind to tell a story 
of the, mutiny of a ship’s company and its consequences—well and 
goo^>r‘ (Jie subject would immediately strike us as being well 
add^ted to his powers, and susceptible of the most poetical treatment, 
^-^ut why hamper hknsclf with an actual narration of a mutiny, only to 
' alter or abandon il^Just as he mighi think fit at the moment;_re- 


♦ The 4lanfU,or, Christian hw! hie/Companions. A Poem, by the Riglit 
il(A,oiirabU- Lord Byron. 
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taining the actual names, places, &c. but mixing them up trith other 
names and places, and adapting them to other and fancied events ? 
This is the only general fault we have to find with the interesting 
work before us. For the rest, it includes several admirable descrip¬ 
tive passages, some fine touches of character ayd passion, and a few 
clear, distinct, and highly interesting pictures. It consists of four 
cantos, the first of which is by ipany degrees the most inferior : indeed 
it is inferior to any other piece of writing of the same length that we 
remember of this author. It merely gives a slight sketch of the com¬ 
pletion of the mutiny on board Captain Bligh’s ship, and of the captain 
and part of the crew being set adrift; and then accompanies.the 
mutineers (Christian and his companions) in their adventures in one of 
the Otaheitan Islands. The second canto introduces us to the two 
persons who make the principal figures in the poem.—Torquil, a young 
mountaineer, who formed one of the mutinous crew, and Neuha, an 
island girl, who attached herself to him as a lover. The descriptions of 
each of these are among the best parts of the poem. 

There sat the gentle savage of the wild. 

In growth a woman, but in years a chiU], 

As childhood dates within our colder clime. 

Where nought is ripen’d rapidly save crime ; 

*^The infant of an ftiiant world, as pure 
From nature—lovely, warm, and premature; 

Dusk^ke night, but night with all her stars ; 

, Or ca^^.fn sparkling with its native spars; 

With eyes that were a Ianguage*and a spell; 

A form like Aphrodite’s in her shell, 

W'ith all her loves around her on the deep; , 

Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep ; 

Yet lull of life—for through her tropic cheek 
The blush would nofkke its way, and all but speak ; 

The sun-born blood suil'usrd her neck, and tlirew 
O’er her clear iiu».-brown skin a lucid hue, 

Like coral reddening through the darl^en’d wave. 

Which draws the diver to the crimson cave. 

Such was the daughter of the Southern Seas,” 

The description of the English, or rather Scotch lover, if not so 
distinct and picturesque, is equally spirited. 

And who is he ?—the blue-eycd northern child 
Of isles more known to man, but scarce less wild ; 

The fair-hair’d oft'spring of the Hebrides, 

Where roars the Peniland, #vith its whirling seas; • 

Rock’d in his cradle by the roaring wind, ^ 

The tempest-born in body and in mind. 

His young eyes opening on tVi^ ocean-foam. 

Had from that moment deem’d the deep his home; 

The giant comrade of his pensive moods; 

I'he sharer of his craggy solitudes ; 

The only Mentor of n» youth,—where’er 
His bark was borne, the spdfl of wave and air 
A careless thing, who placed his choice in chance; 

Nwsed by the legends or his land’s romance; 

Eager to hope, but not F^s firm to bear; 

Acquainted with all feelir^s, save despair. 

Placed in the Arab’s clime, he would have been 
As bold a rover as the sands have seen. 
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' And biaved their thirst with at enduring lip 
As Ishmael, wafted in his desert-ship j 
Fix’d upon Chili’s shore, a nrotid caeique j 
On Hellas’ mountains, a reoellious Greek; 

Born in a tent, perhsms a Tamerlane ; 

Bred to a tMone, pemaps unfit to reign. 

For the same soul that rends its path to sway. 

If rear'd to suck, can find no further prey ‘ 

Beyond itself, and must retrace its way. 

Plunging far pleasure info pain; the same 
Spirit which made a Nero, Home’s worst shame, 

A humhler state and discipline of heart 

Had form’d his glorious namesake’s counterpart :• 

But grant his vices—^grant them all his own— 

How small their theatre without a throne!” 

The remainder of this canto is chiefly occupied with sketches of the 
island scenery, and reflections arising out of the sk:uations of the “ half- 
savage and the whole.” The following grandpicce of invective is finely 
characteristic of the noble writer’s style, both of thought, feeling, and 
expression. ' 

‘ " Had Caesar known but Cleopatra’s kiss. 

Home had been free—the world had not been his. 

And what have Caesar’s deeds and Caesar’s fame * 

Done for the earth ? We feej^them in our shame : 

The gory sanction of his glory stains jT 
The rust which tyrants cherish in our cb^ if. 

Though Glory, Nauirc, Heason, Freedom, bid 
Housed millions do what sincle Brutus did,— 

Sweep these mere mock-birds of the despot’s song 
‘ From the tall bough where they have perch’d so long,— 

Still are wc hawk’d at by such mousing owls. 

And take for falcons those ignoble fowls. 

When but a word of freedom would dispel 
These bugbears—ae their terror^ show too well.” 

We must counteract "the effect of the above not very soothing pas- 
sagcj by the delightful one which follows it, and which is no less cha¬ 
racteristic offthe autlior’s 4ther style. 


“ Hapt in the fond forgetfulness of life, 

Neuha, the South-sea girl, was all a wife; 

With no distracting world to call her oH' 

From love; with no society to scoff 
j At the new transient flame; no babbling crowd 
Of coxcorobiy, in adthiration loud, 

Sj.Ot with adulterous whisper to alloy 
‘ Her duty, and her glory, and her joy ; 

With faith and feelings naked as her form. 

She stood as stands the rainbow in the storm. 

Changing its hues with bright variety. 

But still expanding lovelier o’er the sky. 

Howe’er its arch may,8weA, its colours move. 

The doud-compelling harbinger of Love.” 

Towards the end of the second ^anto we are introduced to another 
personage, whose appearance and chairacter contrast somewhat strangely, 

" » -- — --- 


• The Consul Nero. 
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but yet very naturally, and ^vith great spirit, with tbf tWo above 
described. This is a thorough-bred Wapping jack tar, with a pipe and 
an oath constantly in his mouth, who comes to announce that a strange 
sail is in sight, and that Christian (whom we now hear of on the 
island for the first time) has ** piped all ha«ds*’~anticipating the 
nature of its errand. The remainder of the poem is occupied in al¬ 
luding to the general battle whigh takes place between the mutineers 
and those who have come in pursuit of them, and in describing the 
events which follow on the result of that battle; which events are 
fatal to all the mutineers, with the exception of Torquil—who is saved 
by his mistress plunging with him into the ocean, and taking him, by 
a submarine entrance, into a rocky cave, which she has previously 
prepared for his reception. Here they remain till the strange ship— 
believing them to be drowned—^leaves the island; and we. are left to 
suppose that they live ^appy for the time to come. 

This is the whole substance of the story—if story that can be c^led, 
which is, in fact, little more than a collection of sketches—pieces of 
pure execution—scarcely at all bound together by any plot, and 
scarcely needing it. , . 

The description of the remnant who escape from the first general 
skirmish, and take temporally shelter among the rocks and crags, is 
excellent. We have space but for one or two short portions of it. 
Tlie following shev«%,u8 the leafier of the desperate band : 

• “ Stern, aloof a little from the rest, 

Stood Christian, with his aritTs Scross his chest. 

The ruddy, reckless, dauntless hue once spread 
Alon^ his cheek, was livid now as lead. 

His light brown locks so graceful in their flow. 

Now rose like startled vipers o'er his brow. 

Still as a statue, with his lips compress’d. 

To stifle cv’n the breath within his breast. 

Fast by the rock,-»-all menacing, but mute,— 

11c stood j and save a slight beat of hi& foot. 

Which deepened now and then the sandy dint 
Beneath his heel, his form seem’d turn’d to flint.” 

It will he observed, in perusing this part of the poem, that the 
manner in which Ben Bunting, the jolly jack tar, is occasionally intro¬ 
duced, (always with his pipe in his mouth) not only gives a fine con¬ 
trast to the grouping of the pictures (for this part is a series of pictures) 
hut it communicates an extraordinary reality and naturalness to the 
effect. • * 

The death of the last three desperadoes—particularly that of Chris¬ 
tian—is finely given. So is the follow'^ng preparatory passage to it, 
which seems to place them before us in a kind of monumental gloom 
and stillness, as if they were already changed into their own funeral 
effigies. 

" They landed on a wild But nqcrow scene. 

Where few but Nature’s footsteps yet had been j 
Prenared their arms, and vith that gloomy eye, 

Sicni and sustained, of lean’s extremity,— 

When Hope is gone, norClory’s self remains, 

To cheer resistance agains9dcalh or ch.«ns,— ^ 

They ^lood, the three, as the three hundred stood 
Who dyed Theiinopyla: with holy blood. 
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But ah 1 how different 1 ’tis the cause dnakes all. 

Degrades or hallows courage in its fall. 

O’er them no fame, eternal and intense. 

Blazed through the clouds of death, and beckon’d hence; 

No grateful country, smiling through her tears. 

Begun the praises of a thousand years; 

No nations’ eyes would on their tomb be bent. 

No heroes envy them their ntonument; 

However boldly their warm blood was spilt. 

Their life was shame, their epitaph was guilt. 

And this they knew and felt; at least the one, 

, The leader of the band he had undone; 

Who, bom perchance for better things, had set 
His life upon a cast which lingered yet: 

But now the die was to be thrown, and all 
The chances were in favour of his fall. 

' And such a fall!—But still he faced the shock. 

Obdurate as a portion of the rock *' 

Whereon he stood, and fix’d his levell’d gun. 

Dark as a sullen cloud before the sun.” 

I 

Christian’s death ,is drawn with a vigorous and spirited hand, but 
somewhat rude and careless withal: 

** Christian died last—twice wouftded; and once more 
Mercy was ofl'er’J when they, saw his gore. 

^ ^ m * * m m 

A limb was broken, and he droop’d uioiil;' 

The crag, as doth a> falcon reft of young. 

The sound revived him, or appear’d to wake 
Some passion which a weakly gesture spake. 

He beckon’d to the foremost who drew nigh. 

But, as they near’d, he rear’d his weapon high— 

His last ball had been aim’d, but from his breast 
He tore the topmost button of his vest— 

Down the tube dash’d it—Icvell’d—fired—and smiled, 

As his foe fell; then, like a serpent, coil’d 
His wounded, weary form, to where the steep 
Look’d desperate as himself along the deep; 
cCast one glurtte back, and clench’d his hand, and shook 
His last rage ’gainst the earth which he forsook; 

Then plunged—” 

The poem closes by the return of the lovers from their temporary 
sanctuary, and the triumphant reception of them by the kind and 
happy islanders; and the tale of blood and crime ends without leaving 
tl^at painful impression on the reader which most of this author's serious 
narrative poems have hitherto done. The following is the concluding 
passage ^hicli produces an efiect similar to that of looking at some of 
the pictures in Captain Cook’s voyages. 

t! Again their own shore rises on the view. 

No more polluted viiijih a hostile hue ; 

No sullen ship lay bristling o’er the foam, 

A floating dungeon :—t*I was hope and home! 

A thousand proas darted o’er the nay, 

With sounding shells,/ind heralded their way; 

^hc chiefs came down? around the peo|)]e pour’d. 

And welcomed Torquil as a son restored ; 
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The women throng'd, embracing and embraced 
By Neuha,—asking where they had been chaced, * 
And how escaped ? The tale was told, and then 
One acclamation rent the sky again. 

And from that hour a new tradition gave 
Their sanctuary the name of * Neuha's Cave.' 

An hundred fires, far flickering from the height. 
Blazed o’er the general revel of the night. 

The feast in honour^of the guest, return’d 
To peace and pleasure, perilously earn’d ; 

A night succeetled by such happy days 
As only the yet infant world displays.” 




THE BOURSE AT PARIS.-ENGLAND AND FRANCE.-BUYING 

A BONNET. 

Pla^t- Tut, tut,%here is a mannerly forbearance; , 

The truth appears so naked on my side. 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 

Somer. And on my side it is so well appurcll’d. 

So clear, %o •‘hiniug, and so evident. 

That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. Henry Vlth. 

Entering lately the temjyirary enclosure that runs round the new 
Exchange at Paris, I stood before the noble front on which the words 
“Tribunal de Coiinmerce” hdve lately been inscribed, deeply pene¬ 
trated with the sir^le, I had almost said sublime, grandeur of the 
building, musing on the past time wlier# the Parthenon w'as not less 
fresh and perfect, and throwing my thoughts forward into the future, 
when the majestic and stupendous temple before me (for such, indeed, 
it seems) should be ruinous and dilapidated as that which is noiv moul¬ 
dering away upon the Athenian Acropolis, when a brown-visaged 
keen-eyed Parisian, of that shabby genteel class which abounds in this 
capital, having a ragged hat, Jong surtout, and the ribbon of the Legion 
d’llonneur in his button-hole, walked up to me with an easy courtesy, 
took off his superannuated hat, presented his snuff-box, and on the 
strength of this unceremonious introduction exclaimed—Eh bien ! 
Monsieur, vous conviendrez qu’il n’y a rien de si magnifique h Lon- 
dres.” Now, as I saw that this unexpected acquaintance meant to 
compliment his own sagacity by his instant discovery that I was an 
Englishman, and his nationality by vaunting the superiority of his 
budding, 1 retorted in the usual way, that is to say, by exhibiting the 
same feeling in myself which 1 condemned in him ; so I replied, with 
something like a sneer—“ O yes, it must be confessed that Paris has a 
line Exchange and no trade: we have nothing at London but the 
wealth and the commerce.” So far fr5b being hurt at this division, 
my colloquist received it as a compliment, made me a smiling bow, 
and exclaimed complacently, “ Oni, e’est !” and, as I ret^ly felt 
somewhat ashamed of my speech, I determined to listen to him pa¬ 
tiently in the future remarks with which he threatened to favour me. 

“ It is not altogether Corinthian, n^r yet Ionic,” continued he, looking 
up at the capitals of the pillars, and tlien, with a conclusive nod of 
his head, he pronounced—“ in fact ^ is in the very best Prencl^sjjiiw**'^ 
This reminded me of the worthy Friar who, being askeflj*after na^n^ 
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vaunted the architecture of hie monasteiy, in what order it was built, 
replied —** In the order of St. Dominic but 1 seemed to assent to 
the position of my informant, who proceeded to declare that the an¬ 
cient statuary and paintings assembled in the Louvre in the time of the 
Emperor was the finest collection that the world had ever witnessed, 

and did more honour (ban all his victories to the name of that- 

(here he loohed round, and observing that no one was near, concluded) 
-to the name of that truly great m|in. 

“And yet,” I observed, “ though you retained all these masterpieces 
of art for so many years, not the smallest traces of their influence are 
perceptible in the inpdern French school either of sculpture or paint¬ 
ing.” 

** That may very well be, for, though they were invaluable as spe- 
cknens of what antiquity could do, you will certainly admit” (tliis is 
die invariable phrase of a Frenchman when he is making a monstrous 
assertion) ‘^that we already posso^d, among our own artists, modern 
works of an infinitely superior standardand tHbn he twanged through 
his nose a long list of the illustrious obscure among his compatriots; 
recapitulated a catalogue of sprawling, theatrical, operatical figures, 
whi^, in his estimation, eclipsed the Venu^ Apollo, and Laocoon; 
and triumphantly referred to David's pictures in the Luxembourg as 
the n^„plus ultra of the art. O! said 1 |o myself, if this man is to 
be taken as a sample of his nation, 1 see clearly enough why their 
spirit has never been imbued with ode single eiyjanation from the 
fountains of ancient light; enveloped in a clouti^of national vanity 
through which nothing can penetrate, they talk perpetually of the’fine 
age of Louis the Fourteenth; and though their whole literature and 
art be but a succession of imitations from the models of that period, 
each balder and more vapid than the last, they imagine that they arc 
advancing upon all the world, when in fact they arc even receding 
fVom themselves. Instead of crossing and invigorating the race by an 
admiBsio#from any classical or foreign stpek, they have been breeding 
in and in, as the fkrmcrs say, and the consequences arc the same in 
the world of Art as in that of Nature,—exhaustion, deterioration, and 
decay. 

Mistaking my silence lor acquiescence, my loquacious friend conti¬ 
nued, with a nod of still greater satisfaction—“ In fact, you must 
admit that all the recent discoveries, whether useful or ornamental, all 
that contributes to the instruction, health, comfort, or civiliisation of 
mankind, has originated in France.” This was somewhat too swinge¬ 
ing a moifthful to be gulped down. “We too,” said 1, “ may claim 
some little merit of this sort in the last few years; and though 1 cannot, 
thus suddenly, recollect a tithe of the benefits w’e have conferred upon 
th^ wbridik I do remember thdl, during a war of unexampled extent 
sncl severity, we translated the Scriptures, at an immense expense, into 
almost all the languages of the earth, distributing annually many mil- 
lions of copies (some thousands of v'hich were bestowed upon France 
herself), as the most effectual ilieans of promoting human happiness 
and civilization.” Hereupon my |iuditor arched up his eye-brows 
until his forehead became thickly qngraved with conscAitive wrinkles, 
raised the corners of his nose in l^ ter scorn, gave a loud tap upon hi& 
aw! delivered himself of a most contemptuous “ Bali!” 
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, ** Perhaps I should have previously mentioned," continued I, ** that by 
the system of* our countrymen Bell and Lancaster, for the explanation 
and adoption of which we dispersed emissaries throughout Europe, the 
blessings of education have been almost universally diffused; and we 
may flatter ourselves to have dt^e more, by this single discovery, to¬ 
wards the amelioration of human destiny, ^an has been hitherto 
achieved by all the philanthropists that ever existed." . 

** Ah, oui, sans doute!—C^est I’enseignment mutuel; mais nous 
autres, nous avons pela aussi; vous en verrez des ecoles partout." 

“ Very likely, but you borrowed them all from us. Then, without 
minutely adverting to our innumerable discoveries and improvements 
in mechanics, particularly in the steam-engine, by which the painful 
employment of human and animal muscles, as a means of power, pro¬ 
mises to be almost superseded, and by whose superior economy the 
comforts and even luxuries of life are placed within the r^jiiich and en¬ 
joyment of the humblest'classes, 1 would submit that‘the highest 
combinations of sciedbe were never blended with more practical and 
beneficial results than by Sir Humphrey Davy in the invention of the 
safety-lamp." 

“Ala bonne heurel Parbleu!" exclaimed my companion; “if we 
had had as many mines *and as much bad air as you, we should have 
invented this long ago.” ^ 

“ Having noticed,” said I, “ one or two of the benefits wc have con¬ 
ferred upon Europ^n society^ let me not omit to mention that-what¬ 
ever may have bee’# the motives for extending our empire in Asia, its 
result has brought sixty millions of nativ«i under a mild and equitable 
system of government, that forms a striking contrast to the barbarous 
and ferocious dynasties of its predecessors, and is rapidly advancing 
the civilization of its subjects;—while in Africa we have, as far as 
our power extended, blessed, pacified, and humanized the whole coun¬ 
try by the suppression of the slave-trade—a voluntary sacrifice which 
can only be duly appreciated by recollecting that we were the greatest 
Colonial power in tlie world. Nay, we even purchased or negotiated 
its abolition by other governments, though t have understood, Sir, 
that your countrymen have not yet entirely relinquished the traffic.” 

“ The Emperor, on his return from Eltfa, pledged Ihmself to its 

suppression, but as to these”-here my companion again looked 

suspiciously round, and observing a marchand de coco at a little dis¬ 
tance, he shrugged up his shoulders, gave me a significant look, and 
took a pinch of snuff. 

“ It may be doubted,” I resumed, “ whether wrq^have done more for 
the minds or bodies, for the intellectual or physical health of our con¬ 
temporaries, for while we have been widely diffusing moral improve¬ 
ment, we have, by the introduction o¥ vaccination, laid a basis for 
speedily extirpating the greatest foe to beauty and life with which hu¬ 
manity was ever afflicted. This discovery, too, with an indefatigable 
philanthropy, we gratuitously disseminated through the world, Without 
distinction of friend or foe ; and the Striking diminution of mortality 
among children, wherever it has buf n practised, is the best proof of its 
importance." * , 

“ Pour moi. Monsieur, je vous a^uerai franchement que je prefer ^ 
I’inociilation. Que diable! qu'avona nous h faire avee vach^w#*''"*^ 
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** These,” continued I, without noticing his philosophical quesUon, 
are such of the benefits bestowed upon mankind of late years as 
more immediately occur to me. I might mention our literature, which, 
by its unexampled ^rtility and excellence, supplies sources of gratifi¬ 
cation to all Europe, and to France in even a greater proportion than 
her native founts; butjyour country has doubtless .many claims of the 
kind I hav^^een enumerating, and as they have reaUy escaped my 
notice, 1 shall feel sincerely obliged Jby your enabling me to recall 
them.” 

** Parbleu!" Monsieur,” replied my confabulist, buttoning up his 
cpat with an air of rufBed majesty, Ce n’est pas la peine, car vous 
eboriendrez,” expected a bouncer)—you will admit that in 

Ae greatest of all'arts, that of war, we have conquered all Europe.”*— 
** Even if this were quite accurate,” said I, “ so far from its affording 
any proof the benefits you have confer|red, 1 should rather adduce 
it as" a striking evidence of the contrarjpf but unless we have been 
grievously deceived, you were somewhat disconffited in Russia.” 

“ Ahl oui—e’est clair: raais e’etoit le froid, le climat; ou ne fait 

pas la guerre aux Siemens.”-“ And if my faith is to be given 

to public document^” I pursued, “you do not reckon among your 
victories many triumphs over the British arms. By sea you do not, 
probaMy, claim any, and 1 believe the result was not very dissimilar 
upon terra Jirma, from St. Jean d’Acre to Maida, and Egypt, and all 
through :Ae peninsular war down to Waterloo.” 

Dieu! que voulez-vous ? perhaps we arc mot invincible; but 
whenever We have been beaten, it has been by superior numbers or 

treach«^.”-“ It would be but fair to grant the same excuse to the 

adversaries of France,” said I; “in which case her triumplis would 
reduce themselves to numerical superiority, or more extensive se¬ 
duction.” 

Allez, Monsieur, je vous convaincrai en deux mots que la France 
——mai»"voyez-vous, il va tomber de lean—excusez—j’ai I’honneur 
'de vous saluer.” So saying, he raised his venerable hat perpendicu¬ 
larly.from his head, replaced it. made me a bow, and shuiHed away at 
a dog-trot. The rain in fact beginning to fall, I removed to the corner 
of the Passa'^e Feydeau, beside the man huml ilc l oco aforementioned, 
at whose back was suspended a tin cylinder, decorated so as to re¬ 
semble a little tower, from the three divisions of which, respective 
tubes, brought round to his front, and furnished with syphons, enabled 
him to draw off into a polished cup, beer, lemonade, or liquorice-water, 
according vo the tas|e, or rather jhe want of it, in his customers. This 
figure, who was in conversation with a shoeblack in a cocked hat 
and monstrous plaited pigtail, on tlic subject of the new bronze figure 
^lately set up in the Place des Victoircs, occasionally broke off to bawl 
W ilSti’est-ce qui desire a boire—il boire—a boirc ?” and then ear- 
seslfy resumed his discussion upon the work of art, which was shortly 
'' inteVriifited by the approach of a sirvill party apparently not long im¬ 
ported from the banks of the ITlamcs. It consisted of three persons; 
a lady who, besides the evidence a fair and flushed face, presented 
a legitimate specimen of what the F/ench term “ la iuurhure Hollandat.se 
Anglaises;" her husband, droned in a frock coat, and those two 
{ar^^ articles^ Paris—a pair of •clean yellow gloves and a smooth. 
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well*lHrushed hat, ieemingly very unhappy leat he ihonld a ipantel 
that was following them.; and a little girl of twelve or thirteen, who 
was devouring, with laudable diligence, a huge htipche which she had 
just bought. The second of i^ese personages, addressing himself to 
the shoeblack and coco-merchant, exclaimed, ^ I say—quel est le che- 
ming k Vivienne Street 2" In answer to whfch they severally int^- 
jected "Comment?" and "Plait-il, Monsieur?" looking up to him 
with a vacant astonishment, when I came forward and informed him 
that he was then at the beginning of the Rue Vivienne. A loud 
whistle, and the cry of ** Carlo I Carlo I" were my thanks : the party, 
after proceeding a little way down ^ the street, turned into a milliner’s 
shop, and, as the rain began to increase to a smart ^ower, 1 followed 
them in, well knowing the courtesy of the Parisian shopkeepers upon 
these occasions. 

Taking a chair by the'^'^oor, I overheard my countryfolks ht the 
other end proceeding 40 purchase a bonnet, in whicl^ treaty the young 
lady, on the strength of having learnt French for several years af a 
Chelsea boarding-school, was put forward as principal negotiator. Of 
the poor girl’s accent J. can only say that it was worthy the French, 
which she began as follows:—" Nous besoinoe^, s’il vous plait, un 
bonnet."—This word unfortunately signifies a cap, several of vrhich 
the marchamle des modes prooeeded to place before them, cjaculiding at 
the same time—*‘Comme ellg parle bien Francois! e’est lltonnant! 
Mais, voyez done Zrae, Celestine, Hippolyte, voyez comme elle a bonne 
mine!’’ and “ Comme elle est gcntille!” was echoed by the smiling 
demoiselles aforesaid. By pointing to* some bonnets in the wmdow, 
the young lady, whose name I found was Harriet explained the ob¬ 
ject of their visit, observing at the same time that it was excessively 
stupid of the woman, for of course " bonnet*' must mean bonnet; and 
declaring that, in her opinion, the Parisians in general spoke very bad 
French, not at all like Mrs. Harrison at Chelsea. Carlo, meanwhile, 
was whisking about among tlve young ladies, who in varioM ton(^ and 
attitudes of mincing terror exclaimed, " Est-il "sage ?” *^hey want 
to know if he is wise, Papa,” said the daughter.—" Wise! no; what 
the deuce, do they take him for Munito Miss Harriet»gave them 
a negative reply, when their consternation expressed itself by iumulta- 
neous exclamations of " Eh Dieu! il n’est pas sage!—va-t-ehl— 6 tes- 
toi de-ld!—O Ciel!" and “ Mcchante hete!” until a whistle from his 
master brought him crouching to his feet, and relieved them from their 
apprehensions. The young interpreter now returned a bonq/et which 
had been pressed upon their acceptance, with the observation— 
" Maman dit que n’est pas un bon un," and would have added 
that she wanted one lined with pink, b^t declared her ignorance of 
the French for " lined” and " pinkwhereat her father expressed 
some indignation, observing that it was a dead take-in of Mrs. Harri¬ 
son to make him pay so much for French, and he always paid heitbills 
regularly, when the child knew no {hore.of it than the Pope of Rome. 
Signs—that cheap and convenient language which one may learn with¬ 
out Mrs. Harrison—supplied the defect, and the marchande produced a 
bonnet " doubl 6 en couleur de rose,'* exclaiming, “ Ah! celui-pi vona 
siera bien,” and pretending to be inVaptures as she tried it on, 
ejaculated, " Voyez, done, Anastasie, Cassandre, Flavie, llortense, 
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comxne ca'^va bien k Madamewhen the demowelles respe^ively in* 
terjeeted, “ C’est gentil—c’est joU—c’est cbumant—c’est distingu^ 
Thjs was decisive,the bonnet was selected, the husband put his purse 
upon the counter, and at the same moment Carlo, rising on his hind 
legs, as if to overlook j^e settlement, deposited his front paws on two 
pieces of w^te satin,' living upon each a large sample of the black 
liquid mud^ilected ini the kennels of the Hue Vivienne. 

Fresh exclamations were occasioned this accident, and Miss Har* 
net was made^ to understand, with some difficulty, that it was neces* 
sqn to take a yard of each piece. “ Combien I’aune ?” enquired the 
who had accomplished thpt extent of French.. ** Monsieur, 
cettcijnkce se vend k sept francs, et celle-ci h neuf,” which words she 
IwOBonneed, as customary, and n<■«^ “ How much is that, Har¬ 

riet I’m sure I don’t know. Papa; she says one piece is new."— 
vrell, we all know that, but how mi^ is se '/"—“ Indeed, Papa, 
there |s.no such a.number in Chambaud, nor W^nostrocht’s Grammar, 
add they’ve no right to invent words in that way.’’ Papa shook his 
head, and began a new abuse of Mrs. Harrison; the marchande cx- 
plaii^ the price by uplifted fingers; the former objected to taking 
more than h^f anahne; Harriet exclaimed— “Vous faut couper une 
and, as 1 was in momentary apprehension of being appealed 
to by pB® or other of the parties, which 1 knew would entail a colloquy 
jfirr wmeh I had no time to spare, 1 ma^e my bow of thanks, and hur¬ 
ried out of the shop, leaving the marchande des tf^y des^ Papa, Mamma, 
Miss Harriet, and Carlo, jo,settle the dispute in tlie best manner 
they qould. H. 
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On the Siege uf Cyprus, in 1571. 

t 

In cut Cipro confide, in cui pib spera ? 


• Jw whom shun Cyprus hope, in whom confide. 
After her wantonness and crimes ubhorr’d ?— 
Not in her nymphs and lovers, saith the Lord, 
Nor her first Goddess—falsely deified. 

Behold, the day is come, when far and wide 
Her cry of desolation shall be pour’d. 

And led in chains before the Scythian horde 
Virgins and youths move sadly, side by side. 
Now let not him that buys rejoice—nor he 
Who sells be sjjtrrowfm—one equal fate. 

As equal was thetr guilt, involves them both. 

In vain her walls and bulwarks to the sea 
Does Fama^sta rear—^against her gate 
And towers God’s arm i« stronger than the Goth. 
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In the general rush, wliicli, within the last twenty years has beeh 
mude into the literary market, by persons of every &ge^ rank, and 
conditien, men, women, and children, octogbnarians and h^ants, 
lords and day-labourers, all eagerly exposing ifteir wares to sale, the 
name of William Hhyley, a great trader in his day, and%hose credit 
stood exceedingly high, has been in considerable danger of being for-' 
gotten. The fashion of his goSds is, indeed, that of the last century, 
and the public, always intent upon novelties, have of Itfte years pre¬ 
ferred manufactures from more modern han(k. However, as Haylc^ 
was considered one of the most skilful workmen of his own times, thu 
last specimen of his craft now before us may be regarded as a liiatter 
of interest and curiosity. 

To those persons who ara>attached to literary biography, and more 
especially to literary oafo-h^raphy, these volumes will afiford much 
amusement. Educatidli, habit, indination, and fortune, all conspired 
to render Hayley a complete author. His existence was one roum of 
reading and writing; he breathed in an atmosphere of books. He 
had no hopes, no wishes, no wants beyond literary* eminence and 
literary ease. So deeply* was he imbued with the quintessence of 
authorship, that every thing around him was tinctured with the same 
spirit. That his son should have repeated Pindar at the age o£ five, 
and should have become a poea before he was six, is not to be mar¬ 
velled at; but that el ancient nurse should criticize the ** Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” would seem s#mewhat extraordinary, did 
we not remember that she resided under the roof of Hayley. The 
present Memoirs, then, are the faithful chronicle of an author’s life, and 
as such are certainly highly curious. They contain no romantic ad¬ 
ventures, no brilliant achievements, no wonderful accidents by land or 
sea, no surprising relation of political intrigues, and by some persons 
they may therefore be thought destitute of interest; but this is a mis¬ 
take. Incidents like these would be strangely misplaced in the annals 
of an author. The only contest in which he engages, is thb battle of 
the books.” His only travels are round his library. He minxes, 
it must be confessed, in politics, but they are those of Rdme and of 
Athens. His biography is a history of his mind,—of his progress in 
his studies,—of his connexion and friendship with men of sinular 
habits and pursuits, and of his advancement and success in literary 
reputation. There is surely something better, and there ought to be 
something more interesting in this thaiv in the hair-breadth Scapes of 
the soldier or the traveller. Then we are admitted in some degree^ to 
inspect tlie mighty mysteries of author-craft; we see the mode (to be 
figurative once more) in which the comibodities are prepared for the 
literary market, and we become acquainted with the bibliopolistic art. 
Moreover, by our familiarity with the corporeal man, v/e divest our¬ 
selves of a portion of that veneratiop and awe with which we are a5>t td 
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regard the abstract author;—^but were we to enumerate the various 
pleasures and advantages of literary biography, we should consume all 
our ink, and, it may be, with it, our readers’ patience. 

Hayley flourished at a period which some of our modem iUuminati 
are apt to regard too lightly. In poetry, it is true, the standard of 
public taste is now Considerably higher; but in almost every other 
branch of literature, there lived at that period many men whose names 
will be well and long remembered, dohnson and Garriek were passing 
away, but there was Gibbon as an historian, Warton as a critic, and 
Watson as a biblical scholar, who may certainly challenge a compa> 
xison with any succeeding names. Nay, in poetry itself, there was 
Cowper, whose excellences, notv^ithstanding the denunciation of my 
Lord Byron, are alone sufficient to rescue the age from the charge of 
poetiral b^renness. With these, and with all the other ** foremost 
met}” of hjs time, Hayley was in habits of intimacy, and, in many cases, 
of correspondence. Of his friendship with Gqpper, it is unnecessary 
to speak. To that friendship, the public owe their acquaintance with 
the character of that most amiable and admirable man; and to the same 
source Hayley is principally indebted for j^he additional share of 
reputation which h-* at present enjoys. 

For the information of such of our readers, who, inverting the rule 
observed at the Ancient Concerts, never open a book which has not 
beem published within the present century, we shall trace a slight 
sketch of the Life of Hayley, which may serve. give some idea of 
his ** Memoirs.” lie was born in 1745, and ot his childhood he has 
left an account a little teJo minute and circumstantial. His poetical 
propensities displayed themselves very early, and one of his first com¬ 
positions was “A voluntary Epistle to a young Lady, in Latin couplets.” 
At the age of twelve, ho was sent to Eton, w'here he remained six 
years—‘imbibed more than the usual share of Greek and Latin—wrote 
an Qde to Ingratitude, and received “ a most severe whipping” for 
sei^etly visiting one of Uie London theatres. On leaving school, he 
paid a v®t to his mo.ther at Chichester, and here we would notice the 
very feeling and amiable manner in which the biographer expresses 
himself whenever he l)as occasion to mention this excellent parent, 
whose virtues indeed seem to have rendered her worthy of all filial 
love and reverence. It was now high time for Hayley to fall in love, 
which he accordingly did on the first opportunity. The object of his 
adoration was a young lady whom he denominates “ the fair Frances 
of Watergate,” and with whom there happened to him the following 
ro mytih “ love-passage.” “•When the young Frances and William 
h|||||B|^a few days together, it happened that a thunder-storm sur- 
^TvwTmem in the groves mentioned above. The lady was bonstitu- 
tiotially affected by the turbulent elements, and she actually fainted in 
the anna of William, an incident alluded to in the following impromptu 
of.^a young poet.” Will the reader pardon the non-^tquitur ? We 
apprehend that this thunder>^tornr was ominous, for after a profusion 
of promises and poetry, vows and verses, the match was broken off in 
a very inexplicable manner. (The worthy Divine, who has edited 
these Memoirs, has omitted a whole parcel of letters relating to this 
fj^oglio. We confess we thoqi^ht this an valde deftendus. 

^xhe oco«|<ations which employed the time of Hayley during his re- 
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'mdence at college, and the friendships which he th^e formed, were 
audi as might be expected from a person of his studious^ diaracter 
and elegant taste. He devoted a portion of his time to improving 
■himself in the art of drawing, read Demosthmes until one o'clock in 
the morning, asnd indulged hi&a^hncy on the probable occupations of 
the distant nymph” to whom he was attached. He appears at this 
time to have exercised his pensin poetical compositions with considmr* 
able assiduity. On leaving Cambridge, Hayley visited Scotland, and 
resided for a little time in Edinburgh. On his return to Chichester, 
the love^afiair with the gentle Fanny terminated as w'e have motioned 
above. 

He now began to think seriously of his prospects in life, for his 
fortune was by no means ample. At one period he had determine to 
pursue the law as a professiisii, and had even become a member of the 
Middle Temple; but <he Sftises triumphed over Themis, and Hayley 
became an author about the same time that he became a husband. 
His union with the Muse seems to have been more productive of hap¬ 
piness to him than hia qiarriage with his mortal mistress, whose health 
and spirits were the victims of a nervous disorder.* 

Determined to push his fortune in the literary world with vigour, 
Hayley visited the metropolis in the year 1769, and diligently allied 
himself to dramatic composition. His tragedy of T/ie Afflktei^ather 
was offered to Garrirfc, who appears to have been unwilling to refuse it, 
but mote unwilling to accept it. All the manceuvres of the manager 
were exerted to extricate him from this difficulty, which was not, how¬ 
ever, effected without highly offending the dramatist, and more espe¬ 
cially his young bride. The Syrian Queen met w’ith no better fortune 
from Colraan; and Hayley, tired of London and the theatres, re¬ 
turned to his paternal retreat at Eartham. Here he employed h^self 
in various studies; composing poetical epistles to many of his friends, 
and throwing off copies of vorses whenever he could find ^air occa¬ 
sion. In 1777, he produced his Epistle on Painting. prolific 
was the poet’s muse, that there was scarcely a single celebra^ in¬ 
dividual to whom he did not address some atanzas, whiclj were fre¬ 
quently the means of his forming new intimacies and friendships. In 
this manner he became acquainted with the philanthropic Howard; 
and the Epistles on History, addressed to Gibbon, procured for their 
author the friendship of that illustrious historian. In 17S1, TkeTriumphs 
of Temper, the most successful of all Hay ley’s works, made it| appear¬ 
ance, “and produced a most favourable impression upon the public. 
He became the popular poet of the day. and even the rough Chancellor 
Lord Thurlow sought his society. With pibbon, who appears to have 
admired his poetry, he became very familiar. Encouraged by his new 
success, Hayley brought forward another tragedy in 1789, which was 
represented at Drjiry-lane and Covent-garden on the same eveifing. 
At the former it failed, but was refeivej, writh tolerable favour at the 
latter theatre.’ Eudora, another tragedy, was withdrawn after the first 
night’s representation. Hayley’s talAits were certainly any thing but 
dramatic. In 1792, he became acquainted with Cowper; but tlie 
public are sufficiently informed upon \iis part of his hi stmy . Abjjjf.'^ 
this period he wrote his Li/e of Milton. Mrs. Hayley, •JVHb had been 
for some, time separated from her husband in consequence of her pe- 
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cuiiar state of health, died in 1797: and a few yeats aftarwar«b the 
poet lost his beloved son, of whom a copious^ memoir is given ilt the 
^sent volumes. From this period, until his death in 1820, Hayiey 
lived very rauA in retimment. He was, howwer, tempted, in the year 
1808, to adventure om:e more upon the perilous ste^'tof matrimony ; 
but the speculation was unfortunate, and in a few years after their 
union the parties separated. Nothing in Hayley’s temper, which was 
very mild and cheerful, seems to have occasioned either this or his 
former separation, but his studious habits were, probably, not ywy 
ngreeable to his companions. He produced several works in addition 
to those which have been mentioned: an Essay on Old Maids, in 
S volumes—a work full of gay amusement, and evincing a consider¬ 
able extent of reading; several comedies in rhyme; a Life of Romney 
the Painter, and many other minor compositions. 

The Memoirs contain many original letters, /some of which possess 
considerable interest, and also several unpublished poetical pieces, 
which do not rise above the ordinary level of Hayley’s genius. As a 
short specimen, we shall select a copy of verses addressed to Miss 
TTupnah More, which, from the tone of them* must certainly have been 
written in the last century. There is something peculiarly piquant 
in the idea of the excellent author of “ Ccslebs” and “ Moral Sketches” 
being addressed in the following strain:— 

To Miss Hannah Moie. ' 

Thy ver!.e,’’s\^eet sister of the lyre! 

A hapless poet found. 

His bram oppress’d with feverish fire. 

His eyes in darkness drown’d : 

But with a magical control 
Thy spirit-soothing strain 

Dispels the languor of his soul, 

Annihilating pain. 

If to relieve the sickly hour. 

Thy distant hand can frame 

A tuneful charm of such high power 
To kindle pleasure’s flame; 

How may he scorn all human charms! 

How blissful his condition ! 

JFho shall encircle m his armr 
So lovely a magician ! 

One of Hayley's critical friends imagined the conclusion of these 
verses “ rather too warm,” but the poet himself conceived them to be 
** perfect water-gruel,” and thought that the fair object of them must 
be “ very prudish indeed” if they offended her. In fact, Hayley’s pen 
i^ger trespassed beyond the bounds of delicacy, and yet it is singular 
csMMtllil that a comedy which he had written in Freimh, and which was 
offered to one of the Parisiar theatres, was rejected on account of an 
alleged impropriety in the introduction of a lady upon the stage whose 
character was not altogether unolemished. Upon the appearance of 
the Essay on Old Maids, also, tl^e nice sense of propriety in some of 
’’"ifca.sisterhood was scandalized it several passages in tliat work, which 
were not iiTtrbth at all calculated to offend decorum. 

A very useful lesson upon the unsubstantial nature of literary popu- 
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larity may be gleaned from t]iese volumes,, which furnisH abundant 
instances calculated to make many of our living authors treinble for 
their posthumous reputation. Several individuals are menfl^ed by 
Hayley in glowing terms of praise, whose very!*name8 have long since 
iaded from the public ear. Who, for exampldi in the present genera* 
tion ever heard of the immortal Mundy ?” In the same manner Miss 
Seward is eulogised so warmly; as to justify, in some degree, Porson*s 
satirical verses. “ The celebrated Miss Seward,” and ** the sublime 
Muse of Lichfield,” sound rather amusingly to modern ears. Hayley 
appears to have measured the reputation of this loiig-fbrgotten lady 
by her own standard; and a more'fallacious mode of estimation could 
not have been adopted. We may here notice the very extraprdinazy 
habit in which the Poet of Eartham,” as he styles himself, indulged, 
of describing his friends b^ some strange periphrasis, a practice which 
deteriorates much fr^m Im otherwise pleasing style. He appears to 
have felt an unconquerable aversion to sirnames, for after having once 
mentioned them, he avoids the repetition of them with the most amus¬ 
ing ingenuity. In Ins letters lie frequently denominates himself 

William of tlie Turre^” from a cottage residence to which he had 
given that name; or, “ the Hermitor, in the earlier part of the 
Memoirs, “ the young Popt of Sussex.” Gibbon is ** the , Roman 
Eagle.” Helen Maria Williams “ the young Muse,” and Mrs. Opie 
“ the excellent Anglia of Norwich.” The reader is occasionally at a 
loss to determine t'ne identity of the personages th^ described, and is 
puzzled between “ tlie amiable Physician of St. AlbanV’ and the 
admirable Physician of Derby.” 

Nothing is more remarkable in the literary character of Hayley than 
the strong propensity he displayed for writing epitaphs. *No tomb¬ 
stone was too haughty or too humble for this exertion of his talents. 
He was unfortunate in losing many of his early friends by death, but 
the mournful pleasure whiclj he enjoyed in celebrating their virtues in 
an epitaph appears always to have afforded some consolation to his 
grief. Cowper—his nurse—^his footman—l&isbop Watson—and a 
parish clerk (who was lucky enough to die faring the Poet’s residence 
within the parish), were all commemorated in very sdiooth verse. 
Upon one occasion Dr. .Tohnson happened to have composed an 
epitaph upon a lady, to whose manes our Poet had already rendered the 
same service. Johnson, on seeing the rival lines, without being in¬ 
formed of the author’s name, exclaimed, ” It is unequal, but the man 
has much poetry in his mind.” ” If,” adds Mr. Hayleyf with great 
simplicity, “ he is the very envious being he is genersdly supposed to 
be, he will detest me most cordially.” 

That portion of the work which ha^fallen to the lot of the present 
editor matches exceedingly well with the prior part of the volumes. 
It contains some details of the last years of the Poet’s life, and a sum¬ 
mary of his character, upon tbp whole, fair and candid. ■''We have 
only space to add, that the “ MemoiTs of Thomas Alphonso Hayley” 
present an account of a very anilftble and clever boy, who was well 
entitled to fUl^ place inKlefekerup’s Bibliotheca Eruditorum prcecoctum. 
An affectionate father, who lost a^hild like this, in the very bloom pf# 
his promise, may be pardoned in consecrating to his iggisory so -et^pioM 
a memoir as the present. 
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BABYLON. 

Kbsplebdevt the mom of her last day shone 
On the cloi^jt-caph**! tower of Babylon ; 

And her lofty walls rose in proud array. 

And her terniced gardens look'd green and gay. 

And the stream of the river of Paradise 
Flash'd a flood of light to her clear blue skies ; 

She stood in the strength of her haughty sway. 

The pride of the turretted Cybele. 

Yet the sentinel sees from hc" battlements high 
The Medes and the Persians before her lie, 

And their steel helms blaze in the full s»m-bear:?. 

Far, far as his vision can catch the'r gleam ; 

And long by her hundred gates they had rate. 

While she laugh’d in contempt at their battle-state. 

And trusting to bulwark and massy wall. 

Gave hpr days to pleasure and festnal. ** 

But her time is come—the last sun hath shone 
On the tower of magnihe Babylon— 

The day that shall see her the spoil of (he foe. 

And trample the strength of the mighty low. 

*Tis midnight, and the feast is done. 

The revellers wrapp’d in sleep f 
The lotig-drawn streets of Babyloi* 

Are hush’d in silence deep ;' y 

And palace floors are floating in wine. 

And purple and gold rn the pale mconshinc 
Bestrew them in many a heap 
The guards are stretch’d drunk in the marble hall. 

That no more shall wake at the trumpet’s call; 

And glozing courtiers lie tranquil there^ 

That no more in the crimes of a court shall share j 
And fair girls repose in the harem’s hound. 

That no more snail dance to the timbrel’s sound. 

The monarch alone on his golden bed 
Tosses sleepless, and fever’d, ai,d burr'cd. 

He had seen at the revel ■. ;>hantotV) hand, 
l^neartbly in htte, and of outline grand. 

On the banquet-wall trace in letters if light 
The doom of his kingdom, and fall of his might. 

But wherefore?—was not every gale 
Of brass, and guarded well ?— 

And if his trusty guards were beat, 

« Their shouts an,d cries must tell— 

He had thousands to aid cli.^m as brave as their foe. 
Then why should danger be threatening him now. 

And fear unlty^se her spell ?— 

He starts, then he listens—no sound—not a breath 1 
Up, king! ’tis the silence that harbingers death. 

They have turn’d the Euphrates, its channel is dry. 

And the arm’d host is.'^nterhig privily; 

The soldiers of Cyrus, the lord of the East, 

Are entering the chamber of revel and feast. 

And pouring forth blood mix’d with wine on the floors. 
Ere ttie inmates awake ^ the battle-din roars. 

H piy thc tumult begins, And lock, bolt, and bar. 

Give way to the conqueror’s cimeter^ 
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And cries, and shrieks, and groans of despair, • < 

Ascend to the skies with the flame*s red glare ; 

And Belshazzar prepares like a satrap to dto. 

Rolling fierce in rage his fiery eye, ^ 

And grasping his sword (for he knows Mo retreat), ' 

The victors assail him—— f 

■ . The dream of his state— 

The glory of Babel t^ proud, is no more!— 

She hath jHirish’d as lesser things perish’d before; 

She is desolate now and the dragon crawls 
O’er the muddy heaps of her ruin’d walls; 

And the serpents creep and wiid beasts stray 
Where her chambers of stale and her proud halls lay— 
And nothing is left, save a tale of her fame. 

The dream of her glory and wreck of her name! 


IE PHYSICIAN.— NO. IX. 

Of the Instincts of Nature in Diseases. 

Nature has implanted fti man, as well as in all other animals, a cer¬ 
tain medical instinct, which is by no means to be disregarded. It laid 
the foundation of the whole practice of physic, and preceded the dis¬ 
covery of that scienccjp There existed very skilful physicians before 
doctors were created,* and these physicians were indiscriminately men 
and brutes. Nature, knowing the wea|^n«5s of her creatures, could 
not possibly abandon them thus to their fate, for in that case they 
must soon have perished. The instinct of self-preservation, with 
which she endow’ed them when she gave them life, was combined with 
a certain discrimination, wliicii causes them to select and delight in 
things lending to promote their well-being, and to avoid and reject 
such as threaten them with danger and destruction. So deeply has 
Nature interwoven this secret’feeling with the whole mechanism of the 
animal powers that they can scarcely ever develo’pe themselves in their 
operations in any other manner than it. consistent with our preservation. 
Too vivid a light, which would injure the eye! if suiTered tfi shine into 
them, produces from its nature such an effect upon them that they must 
of necessity contract and thus exclude the redundant rays, without 
our having occasion to form previously any resolution on the subject, 
nay, even without our being able to avoid it if we would. When we 
inhale acrimonious vapours, which, ili they were to remain in the 
lungs, would corrode their delicate texture, we are compelled, by the 
laws of the animal mechanism, to set in immediate motion all the ma¬ 
chinery of respiration, in order to expel these vapours from the chest 
by an incessant coughing, and this effect takes place absolutely and 
even against our will. When there is in any of our vessels an obstruc¬ 
tion of viscid humours, which by ^eir rapid putrefaction might fnfcct 
the whole frame, the sensitive machiif& is enjoined by the laws of 
Nature to inclose this dangerous spt^ with an inflammation, which pre¬ 
vents the putrefifeUon of die obstructed humour, by converting it into 
a mild and innocent pus. If we attempt to perform an action that 
would do a dangerous violence to our limbs, pain is Cjustfnissionetf to 
warn us to desist, and in spite of our firmest resolution we are obliged 
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to submit. When any of oinr passions exhausts by its vehemence the 
energies of our nature, that very exhaustbn has the effect of redueing, 
coolmg, and moderating it. If we carry the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion to excess by medns of artificial excitements; and are induced, for 
example, by the smel^of savoury viands to overload the stomach, this 
very gratification of the instinct produces ,a disgust, a loadting of 
more food; and if that cannot correct^the fault, die stomach is forced 
to employ its own powers in a way contrary to its original destination, 
and to discharge the superfluous food by a vomiting, in which our re¬ 
solution has no share. In short, all our actions and movements, as 
far as they are animal, are governed by this law of animal nature, and 
all ^-lend to our preservation. All imaginations, conceptions, and 
desires, in as mubfa as they are felt, excite in the machine peculiar 
movemmits, proportionate to their vivacity; and I know not whether 
it be more absurd to infer thence that the body, of animals is actuated 
by an essence whcch obeys the law of their preservation, or that it ac¬ 
complishes all this by the very same mechanical laws by which those 
macMnes move that are not animated by feelings. Of the two no¬ 
tions, that of Stahl, is incontestably more rational and more consonant 
to nature than that of Des Cartes. Still both are erroneous; for I have 
shewn in the above instances, that the effects which by so wise an ar¬ 
rangement take place in the animal economy, though they tend to its 
preservation, still do not proceed from the consrlcrations of a rational 
essepce which governs it, but that they in genenil either precede such 
considerations, or happen «n opposition to our own resolutions. In 
short, they take place according to the laws of animal mechanism, 
which are totally diflerent from other known mechanical laws ; and in¬ 
stead of explaining them by numberless errors, philosophers ought to 
have been content to have first made themselves acquainted with them. 
Thus the natural philosopher is not ashamed first to study the laws of 
physical phenomena, or the mechanic to observe the laws of mechanical 
efl^s, and then to explain such as be is capable of explaining, and to 
leave those which are incomprehensible to him where he found them. 

As, then,''it appears from the preceding observations, that all animal 
machines r^eive the vanous impressions, which arc cither serviceable 
or detrimental to their preservation, in so decided a manner that they 
themselves labour fur their well-being and against their destruction ; 
so we thedee deduce this incontestable inference, that, according to the 
laws of animal mechanism, every animal body must take in what is 
benefidahdn a very different manner from what may be pernicious to 
k, and is the foundation of the natural dietetic and medical instinct 
innate itt all animals. The impression made by a poisonous vegetable 
on the teiisM of an animal exdtes, even in the most hungry, an instan- 
ttaneoni nausea, on which account it loathes and rejects that vegetable. 
If ftp senses be impaired, and it should by mistake eat any poisonous 
sooner has it reached the {stomach than it compels that organ 
to exert its powers in a manner Ibtally the reverse of its natural functions, 
in order to get rid of it by the shof test way; but, should its efforts fail, 
tike effects of this poison on the apimal body produce sudi movements 
^ dir ect the senses and imaginati/ n to other things which are antidotes 
la lilMijinanner the ot'erlbading of the stomach takes away the 
s flrom all animals, and if they then force themselves to take 
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food, the most agreeable seems nauseous to tbein* This natutal foidng 
is the cure of excessive repletion; and there is not^ more certaiii s%n 
that the stomach is relieved of its burden, than the restorataon of the 
tegular appetite. The matter of fever, which jfeats the blood and ap¬ 
proaches to putrefoction, has such an effect cm the animal economy, 
diat a violent thirst and a desire for acids, and a loathing of desh and 
other aliments which have a tei^ency to putrefaction, take place. Are 
not all these real maxims implanted by nature in animals for the regu¬ 
lation of their diet and the cure of their diseases ? 

Greater respect ought to be paid to this instinct in patients than is 
generally done, because it is the voice and an immediate effect of the 
wise providence of Nature. It is far from my intention to cx^ure 
the subtle deductions of a well-directed ingenuity; but still 1 will take 
the liberty to observe, that our theories in general cannot be put together 
in the laboratory itself of Nature, but only behind the eurtiin, and that 
we ought to follow them if they stand the test; but«that they certainly 
do not always stand the test, because we follow them whether right or 
wrong. How often have physicians had occasion to find fault with 
their predecessors for ^^ving kept their seat so.pertinaciously in the 
saddle of their favourite theory as frequently to ride over Nature with 
their hobby! It is not long since patients afflicted with fever were 
not allowed a drop of drink, or persons in small-pox a breaUi of air, 
though the former v^bre perislting of drought, and the latter by snfib- 
catipn. In the sequel, physicians became convinced of the m^reme 
absurdity of such excessive caution, antbof the violence offered by it 
to Nature. A change in theories was the consequence, and we are 
now so unwilling to relinquish the modern on^ and to admit the c(H1- 
futation of them by Nature, that we, on the contrary, oppose other 
instincts with as much obstinacy as our forefathers. Even when our 
theories are correct, they are inapplicable to particular cases; and were 
they to be correctly applied,, yet the force of habit, and the sensibility 
of individuals, may sometimes counsel us against their application, 
when it is directly opposite to some powerful and permanent instinct 
of the patient. To such patients we ought w sacrifice the best theory, 
even when they desire pernicious things, mat they may not entirely 
exliaust, in the conflict with the errors of habit, the feeble remains of 
their powers, which are nearly sinking under the disease. Solenander 
relates .a fact which strikingly illustrates this subject. A peasant was 
seized witli a violent fever, and every one was convinced that it was 
impossible for him to recover. The»physician who attendSd bite ask¬ 
ed, if there was any thing that he had been particularly fond Of which 
he should like to have. “ Sir,” replied he, “ I have a mortal dnlifce 
to the food and the physic prescribed fdr me, as well as to the soft bed 
on wliich I am laid. For nineteen years I have lain upon straw in the 
openair, and eaten nothing better than black bread, cheese, and ^nions.” 
The physician, considering this as the last will and testament of his 
patient, caused it to be duly ex^ut^. He was laid at night upon 
straw, had col^ water given him ra drink, and bread and cheese to eat; 
and next morning he was up by .the tire-side. Another physiciaa of 
my acquaintance prescribed slops^for a patient, who grew so much' 
worse, that he directed him to take the strong bc^Oo which 1tfc hqd 
been accustomed, and which invigorated and restored him. 1 could 
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Teioto a tSiousand instanras of this kind. The common man » well 
acquainted with them from repeated experience, and umiatty founds 
upon them his secret contempt of medicine. At the same time he judges 
inconsiderately. Whalhloes he know of the conditions and limitationsdiat 
we must take such paii<s to discover before we dare either to sanction 
or to oppose the instincts of Natui« in our patients ? We are, indeed, 
obliged to do both; for either Nature and the physician are not infal¬ 
lible, or the most skilful physician is frequently incapable of distin- 
guishing the desires originating in subtlety of understanding or obsti¬ 
nacy, from those dictated by the genuine animal instinct—the secret 
minister of Nature. There is no *8ubject more deserving of close in¬ 
vestigation than this. 

Addison considered nothing as more mysterious than the natural in¬ 
stinct of animals, which sometimes rises far above reason, and at others 
falb in&Mtely short of it. He could not venture to pronounce it a pro¬ 
perty of matter, neither could he, on account ofits extraordinary effects, 
regard it as an attribute of an intelligence. He therefore looked upon 
it, like gravity in bodies, as an immediate impression of the First Mover, 
and as the Divine Power operating in its creatures. 

There cannot be a more judicious comparison than this. As gravity 
imparts to a body the skill to pursue invariably the shortest way to the 
centre of the earth, without having the least consciousness of this 
action; so instinct directs animal bodies to their uatural destinations, 
as though Nature herself had thoroughly instructed them in the 
secrets of her views; and thus they perform actions which are conso¬ 
nant with the laws of wisdom without knowing any thing of the 
matter. As Nature has endued physical bodies with peculiar proper¬ 
ties, such as gravity, attraction, and the like, so has she b^towed 
others on animal bodies; and, if 1 may be allowed the expression, in¬ 
corporated the most essential maxims of her wisdom into living 
machines,, just as an artist makes an automaton that performs certain 
humian actions, but in other respects can do no more than any other 
machine. The whole animal kingdom is full of instances of this sort. 
It is not out of respect, as^. every reader will easily believe, that a cer¬ 
tain beetle describe by naturalists, buries the dead moles and toads 
which it finds, but the instinct which tcaches it to subsist upon those 
animals, and to deposit its eggs in them, impels it to this action. The 
pigeons which are trained to carry letters to distant places are not 
more sensible than other pigeons:' nothing but the blind instinct to 
return to tbeir young governs them in this proceeding. It is requisite 
that they should have left young at the place to which they are to fly ; 
and lest they should take a fancy to stop by the way to drink or to 
waudi tihemselves, their feet ari^ dipped at their departure in vinegar. 
TheBcdand geese in St. Kilda steal, as Martin informs us, the grass out 
of one smother’s nests, not for the sake of stealing, but because they 
pick up*grass wherever they find it, tp form a soft depository for their 
eggs: si^. as these geese live tbgether in Hocks of many thousands, 
they find it every where in the nestif'of their companions. Highly as 
Ulloa extols the almost human caution and intelligence Inabifested by 
<be rrmles in America in descending; the lofty mountains, yet a closear 
^'amlBation wiU^ow that it is nothing but the fear of fklling at the 
sight of the precipices, which occasions all their caution, without any 
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farther consideration. If at Lima they stand with their legs wide apart 
whira they hear a eubterraneous rumblings this {nrorea notfaiiig more 
than an habkual mechanical action acquired by frequent rephtitmn;.b^ 
cause when the earth shakes, they are obliged to assume a'firfnu'posi¬ 
tion with their burdens, and they take the nois^andthe earthiq^biake ibr 
one.and the same thing, since the one invariably accompanies the other. 
$ud) is the real history of die supposed intelligence and cunning of 
animaU. Nature must have known how far it was necessary for lhe 
skill which she conferred on animal bodies to extend, in order to the 
attainment of the purposes of self-preservation, self-defence, and the 
propagation of their kind. So much is certain, that all these instincts 
have their appointed limits, beyond which no animal can go; and 
hence it is, that the animals, so long as they follow, their instincts, per¬ 
form actions of apparently astonishing intelligence, bat in other respects 
are so stupid as not to manifest the slightest trace of cunning in their 
operations. A hen, ^whosc providence and perseverance we admire, 
when she lays her eggs in some sequestered spot, where she sits on and 
turns them, and almost sacriHces herself in her attention to them, 
bestows the same pains on a lump of chalk which is put under her. She 
leads her chickens abdut that they may learn to scratch up the ground 
and to seek worms and ibsects. Ac the same time she will tread upon 
one of them, and affrighted at the cries which the pain extorts from it, 
she clucks to warn and to soothe it; bnt yet she has not the sense to 
raise her foot and tQ^set it at liberty. A lobster will, with inconceivable 
dexterity snap off hts leg when one of his fellows seizes it with his claw : 
buf if you put one of his legs betweep l^s own claw, he will not have 
the sense to open his claw and to remove his leg, but breaks it off, as if 
there were no other method of releasing himself. The ostrich hatches 
her eggs, as it would appear, for the purpose of having young 
ostriches ; she nevertheless quits them for every trifle, and leaves them 
to perish ; nay, she will even break most of them herself, for the pur¬ 
pose of feeding with them the young ones which she already has. This 
bird has, moreover, the silly instinct to swallow every thing that comes 
in its way, without discriminating, like other* animals, whether it is 
hurtful to it or not. An ostrich swallowed, in Shaw’s presence, several 
leaden bullets hot from tlie mould. It wilf greedily devour its own 
excrements and those of other birds, and of course manifests not 
the least choice in obeying the instinct of appetite. The crocodile 
would multiply w'ith dangerous rapidity, were it not so stupid as to 
devour its own young, according to the testimony of Ulloa. Thus, 
too, the male tiger destroys its own, species in its younpp; and it is 
observed of one of the bug family, that the female is obliged to use 
the greatest precaution to defend her eggs and her young from the 
male. The ascent and descent of larks are the result of an instinct 
implanted in those birds, which tliey follow without any consideration; 
for they do the very same over ilie sea as upon land, and hence fre¬ 
quently perish in the water. A^ thousand other examples of this kind 
might be adduced. They prove tliat*these actions, which seem to ma¬ 
nifest so much intelligence, are IVt the actions of a machine, adapted 
to certain ipaAicular purposes, and that to those purposes alone ffiis 
apparent intelligence extends. | 

What can be inferred from all this, but that in tb^^qmplicated rel^ 
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tibns in which an animal becomea involved during the whole coarse 
of its lifer cases roust sometimes occur, in which the natural instinct, 
that is,not guided by reason, but merely developed mechanically, 
rates very ; improperly and quite the contrary way to what it ought to 
do, or hi which, at le&t, it fails of completely electing the oli^t of 
nature? Every thing Vin nature has its limits, its deficiencies, and its 
exceptions: how, then, should the instincts of animals alone be exempt 
from them ? Traces of these deficien<^es, and of this perverse aj^li^ 
cation, are but too frequently met with in the animal Mngdom. Though 
most animals follow a natural instinct in the selection of their food, 
and readily distinguish and reject such substances as are pernicious; 
still naturalists demonstrate, that they frequently choose the wrong and 
greedily eat poisonous vegetables which kill them. Many animals 
cannot distinguish food that has been most manifestly impregnated 
with poison, from any other; though they immediately recognise those 
alimmts whlcK' they need for their subsistence by much less perceptible 
signs. A' horse, which is so dainty in his food, when left to himself 
cannot resist the inclination to drink when he is overheated, and this 
error costs him his life. He wounds himself with great stupidity when 
a sjMrig of thorn is fastened beneath his tailj by pressing it violently 
against his haunches; whereas he need but raise it to spare himself 
the pain. The extreme difficulty, also, pf removing a horse from a 
stable whidi is on fire, is a well-known fact; and, in consequence of 
this obstinacy, he is consumed with it. ' In the Witting season, many 
animals exhaust themselves to such a degree that'it is a long time bet- 
fore they recover their strength. In short, it must be admitted that, 
in many cases, the instincts of Nature precisely counteract their objects, 
and that nothing is farther from truth than that they are infallible. 

Man, who in one point of view is an animal, just as every animal is 
in one point of view a machine, has his appropriate animal appetites, 
as other animals have theirs. So little difference is there, in this re¬ 
spect, between him and the brutes, that on this side he can claim no 
superiority over them. For his preservation he has, in common with 
them all, hunger and thirst, the dread of pain, and concern for his life; 
he defends himself like tl^em, and like them he propagates his kind. 
Moralists must testify the ill-success of their lessons, when they tend 
to bring the actions which men perform by means of their animal in¬ 
stincts under the control of prudence and reason. 

Such instincts, then, we have also in our diseases; and it is as clear 
as the sun that they are but consequences of the unusual sensations 
which we fxperience in a state of disease. The craving for drink in 
fever, the Impulse to counteract putrefaction of the humours by acids, 
to alleviate pain by rubbing and chafing the contracted nerves, to 
perform ^1 sorts of violent motions, &c. are but the effects of feelings 
according to which the machine changes, and, with its new excitements, 
aims, as it were, at new objects, of which the sonl, however, neither 
comprraends nor knows any thmg. < 

Much aa it behoves us to respect these instincts of the sick as the 
almost immediate impulses of Natire, still we should go too far were 
we to believe that these instincts. In the human animiii at least, were 
^ in&Hible, and ought absolutely to We followed. Far from it!—-our ap- 
4 >etit^, consideea^ by themselves, have the same defects as those of 
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all other animab; and as they are not, any more than the latter, eflfb^ts 
of our reason, but mere operations of the animal machine,* they are 
not to be more highly regarded in us than in the brutes. We should 
drink cold water, when overheated, with the same avidity BS'th^ horn, 
did not reflection or experience forbid us. Thl instinct of propaga- 
tkm impairs our constitutions much more than tnose of animals. Our 
urinary vessels hold a stone that is passing through them as firmly ns 
the stupid lobster holds his leg^in his claw; and, to afibrd relief^ the 
physician must correct this perversion of the maxim, which is so ap¬ 
plicable to an infinity of other cases, in order to save us from de¬ 
struction. It is frequently the case, that, when the stomach is over¬ 
charged, we have the same appetite*for food as if it were empty, and 
we should injure our health were we blindly to obey this impulse. Ebn 
Athir, an Arabian writer, relates, that the Caliph Abdalmelek was at¬ 
tacked by a disease which, according to the physicians, could not fail 
to prove mortal in cas^ of his drinking any thing. His' tliirst, how¬ 
ever, became so violent, that, unable to endure it any lunger, he ordered 
his son Valid to give him some drink. Valid, who loved his' father, 
would not gratify him in violation of the express prohibition of the 
physicians. The Caliph then applied to his daqghter, Fatime, and 
Vidid still opposed the fulfilment of his wisli; when Abdalmelek be¬ 
came angry, and threatened {o disinherit his son if he persisted in his 
disobedience. He was therefore obliged to comply; and no sooner 
had the Caliph swallr^ed the fhtal draught of water, than he swooned, 
and shortly afterwards expired- If this example be liable to suspicion, 
stm Ihe natural antipathies in diseases «r» instincts of nature as well 
as the appetites; and yet persons in hydrophobia, who have such a 
horror of water, arc tormented with thirst. In short, were it necessary, 

1 could adduce a great number of facts to prove that the instincts of 
Nature, both in health and in disease, arc frequently as fallible and as 
perverse as in the irrational animals. 

The animal instincts of man lose, moreover, much of their weight 
with physicians, because reason and sopliistry^interfere too much in 
this business of Nature, though it is above their comprehension. There 
is no end to our refinement upon our appetites, and this renders a 
matter already sufficiently ticklish and intricate, so uncertmn, that the 
instances of men who have benefited themselves by obeying their 
animal instincts are very rare. It is almost impossible for us to leave 
these instincts, even if we would, in their natural purity; because, in 
all our animal actions, and in our very feelings, reason always inter¬ 
feres, and we cannot impose silence on the soul. Hence oiA patients 
often deem th(U an impulse of Nature, which is a mere suggestion of 
their reason or imagination; and even if they really feel sut^ an im¬ 
pulse, their sophistry does not &il imfbediately to pervert it. This 
bungling of the soul in the laboratory of Nature justly renders the 
animal instinctei of man so problematical to physicians, that ti^y are 
always extremely cautious how thgy gratify them. Nor does it appear 
that wc shall ever gain a much b^ter fnsight into this matter than we 
have yet done ; for the instincts o^animals are a work out of the most 
secret cabinet of Nature, into which "’e never shall penetrate. 

It is, therefore, my duty to exhdrt my readers in the most serious ' 
m8nna^, neither to give way too confidently to their j^tctural instincts,^ 
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nor entirely to oppose, them. Bach of their appetites is a dangerous 
temptation £br them. Nature will not suffer us to keep them in ab¬ 
solute subjection; neither will she bear us harmless if we blindly give 
ourselves,up to their control. Where, in this case, is the middle way? 
1 caniiOt teil: and could, of what benefit would it be ? Middle 
ways .are difficult to kaep; they are ways upon which neither physicians 
nor patients are commonly found. 


THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

What hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells? * 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ! 

glistening pearls, and rainbow-colour’d shells, 

,, BMflpt'‘things which gleam unrcck’d of, and in vain. 
^Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea f 
’ We ask not such from thee. 

■Yet more, the Depths have more !—What wealth untold 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies 1 
Thou hast tfne starjy gems, the burning gold, 

'■‘Won^-from ten thousand royal Argosies. 

—^Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild'and wrathful Main ! 
Earth claims not these again ! 

' , 

Yet more, the Depths have more !—^'fliy waves have roll’d 
, Above the cities of a world gone by! 

Sand hath fill’d up tl¥e ()aluces of old, 

Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry! 

—Dash o’er them. Ocean! in thy scornful play, 

Man yields them to decay ! 

more! the Billows and the Depths have more ! 

High hearts and brave are gather’d to thy breast! 

Hiey hear not now the booming waters roar. 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest. 

—Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave— 

Give buck the true and brave 1 

XJive back the lost and lovely !—those fur whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long ; 

Tbe prayer went up through midnight’s breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke ’midsi festal song! 

Held fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown, 
t, —But all b not thine own I 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down. 

Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 

, 'O’er youth’s bright locks and beauty’s flowery crown ; 

'■ —Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead ! 

Barth shall reclaim her precious things from tbee^ 

Ci >Restore the Dead, thou Sea 1 
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THE WINDS.— A DIALOGUE. 

1.— Hark !—what trampling sound is nigh,— 

*Tis above us,—in the ^y?~ 

The howling winds are in the air: 

Shall we call them. Master fair? v 
How they sigh, and how they rave r— 

One is syvceping o'er the wave 
Louden like a tnunder>cloud : 

On his breast his head is bow'd— 

Ha ! 1 see his hideous stare 
Piercing through his stormy hair : 

Lightnintrs round his loins are flung. 

Forked like the serpent's tongue! 

Shall we call them. Master dear ? 

Give thy word! 

Appear! appear— 

Will ye not speak?—My ears arc stunn’d by'ibises. 

Which Aish against them, and my soul is^toss’d" 

As in a whirlwind of tempestuous dreams. 

Where do ye loiter?—Oh ! blow on, blow on ; 

1 lire in this abundant harmony. 

Now woiild 1 float upon the riotous stgrm, 

Zcpl»yr-!ikc,5—icaf-like, and be borne far oil 
To giant islands,—to bright jutting crags, ^ 

Cold as DcccmlJcr, or wdiere mountains lift 
Their gleaming shpulders in the Boreal light. 

Now ki tnc roll on clouds or sleep in air, 
f)r frrmi Atlantic billows touch the moon— 

Cradle me—rock me—and ye,4jrooding VVinds ! 

Mutter your spells from shore to echoing shore.— 

Oh! my soul’s wilder than the music.—Hark!— 

Look, where that bright-wing’d snake the Lightning comes. 
Tearing the sky!—Fain would I cling unto him, 

And dart from cloud to cloud,—from earth to air,,**' 

From air to heaven, and in that topmost road 
Whence Phaetou tumbled with his blazing car 
And scorch’d the Padus, move like Sun.—Hafk! liark 1 
The sounds are neaxer : once more. Spirits, appear! 

(a/'oir)—W^e are here:—wc arc hcrcw 

I have come on the icc-blast. * 

And 7 on the hot Simoom. 

And I have brought blight from a Tartar night. 

And I am sick from the tomb : 

For I was bred 
On a fainting morn, 

W’herc the Ague and yellow Plague are born, 

W’here ilie panther springs. 

And the vamjnre stings, 

And the serpent rattles his sqaly rings. 

I.ook!—^This is a bolt which liecla threw, 

W'hen Jjer white heart crack’d in the burning blue : 

The Spirits that lay on her blazing sne^s 
Were shook from their ages of cold re^se. 

And awoke with thciiwnotffer’s shrieking throes. 

And, see, what 7 gatht^’d wlicn Nile was bare ! 

Itiay on a crocodile’s forehead square. 

Like a soul near the ja\^ of the gaping Hell, 

But I saw it, ami liked its lustre well, 

. NO. XXXII. M 
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i^nd 1 swore by the power 
Of that dark hour 

•That l*d bring'it to thee in thy Paduan bower. 
I have a rose. 

But its red blood flows ' 

No lonnrf-^o longer its bosom glows j ' 
The mrTiing*s rain 
Bball sporkle in vain. 

For nothing can raise Its life agmn.,. 

It seems to uve. 

But it ham died. 

In its first fresh crimson pride.— 

Like the starry light that streams. 

On the poet’s figureij dreams. 

It but seems :— 

Like the beauty that betrays 
Trusting passion with its gaze,— 

/Like the meteor eyes that lie 
Xln the forehead t)f the sky,— 

Like the madman’s phantom rrowh,— 

Like the flushing virgin’s frown,— 

It but seems. 

Thou art the best of all—and wopt; 

For never since the clay was cursed 
With knowledge, and an ample scope' 

To grieve in, has the masquer Hope 
Been match’d, when in his fair false way 
He strives to lure a soul atvay. 


.B^IoLtcus, 
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Lord Egremont'i Gallery at Petmorth. 

who possess the happy skill of extracting delight from that 
whicby^lfe yet, is but an imagination to them—who have faith enough 
to believe before they see, as well as after—there arc few things more 
pleasant than to travel through the whole length of a long summer's 
day,— 

From morn to morn, froiii noon to dewy eve,” 

with the certainty constantly present to them, of seeing, at the end of 
their journey, some object, or set of objects, the sight of which they 
have beoi looking forward to and reckoning upon as one of the ends 
for which they were living in the past, and which, when tliey have thus 
appropriated it, is to become one of the means by which they are to 
live in the ftiture. A feeling ef this kind turns every thing we see into 
beauty,—^like the imagination of the youth who is journeying j^owards his 
mistress—in Mr. Crabbe’s tale of “ The Lover's Journeyand that 
irfaich it Jmds beautiful, it cohtributes not only to heighten and multi- 
biit to impress upon the senses, and through them on the memory, 
in a |ray that notl;^ else can—not even the most strenuous and pre> 
determined efTortB^m the will. To. those who hai^..'|^ already seen 
the^princely domain of the Earl of Egremont at Pet I would &in 

convey such a notion of it, that tin they set out to visit it l^r themselves, 
it may thus dwell in the distance before them, like a^rig^-SIpOt in the 
land of promise; secure that, vihen they do visit it, 1 shall bot, in so 
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doing, have anticipated the impressions they will receive from it, but 
only have prepared the way for those impressions, and thus rendered 
their effect more certain and more lasting. And yet it iS presump¬ 
tuous in me to reckon on being able to accoihpHsh this. The ut¬ 
most I can hope to do is to furnish another “ Yarrow unvisked** to those 
who will never see Petworth but in hope andf int^tioii is to 

say, those who hope to see it, without intending; and ^hose who intend 
to see it every summe^ till the w'inter comes, when it is too late. 

And here let me premise, that, as the beauties of Nature more than 
divide the ^alm of admiration with those of Art, on this enchanting 
spot, it is but fair that they should meet with their due share of notice 
in this description. The truth is, that the latter have as much fallen 
short of the expectation I had pre\’iously formed respecting them, as 
the former have surpassed it; and 1 propose to let the one make up 
for the deficiency of the other, to the reader, as it has done tome. 

in an obscure part of Sussex, on the Chichester rdajl, about fifty 
miles distant from Ltyidon, stands the most uncouth and unsightly of 
villages, named Petworth ; consisting of dwellings (hmsest the inbabi-. 
tants probably call them)—seeming to hav e been constructed in every 
age since the invention of the art, except the civilized ones; and ap¬ 
parently adapted to evbrv purpose but the one thpy are intended for ; 
the largest looking like prisons fur the confinement of ^al^ctors— 
the smdlest like sheds for tjie shelter of animals—and ill seeming to 
have been contrived and arranged for the express purpose of shutting 
out or destroying rA ideas Connected witli and dependent on the 
beauties of external nature and “ the country”—all closely and con- 
fuse’dly huddled together, as if to prevantathe intrusion of any tiling in 
the shape of a tree or a patch of grass, and barely room enough lc6 
between them for the passers-by to wind their w'ay along. 

Let the reader fancy liiraself placed over-night in the mid|t of this 
barbarous and outlandish spot—at the Swan Inn, perchanqi^having 
arrived there too late to judge of the kind of place he is in, and fancy¬ 
ing that, as he has been travelling all Ci^y from London, he must by 
this time be in the country. ^Vhen he wakes in,the morning, and finds 
himself in the kind of spot 1 lia^e described, his first impulse, of course, 
will be to wander forth in search of something different from what he 
sees ^out him; and, nothing natural or pleasant presenting itself to 
him spontaneously as if to court his admiration, he will probably at 
once enquire “ the way to the Park Gate?” It is a chance i^he 6nds 
any one to answer his question civilly or intelligibly; for the inhabi¬ 
tants of a village like this are generally as rude and uncouth as thuir 
houses, and imagine that any one who does not know “ the to tlife 
Park (which they know so well) must be little better than a 

natural. But when he does find the object of his search, let him 
pause for a moment before he enters, aAd recall to his mind the I'if- 
ferent objects that he has just been winding his way among, and the 
general scene that he is leaving—thus turning to the onl^ good 
they are suBCK||ijpde of, by uncoqjiciously making^Chem serve as a foil 
and a what he is presently to behold. On entering tjhe 

gate nearestthe back of the Swan Inn, 1 need not call upon him. 
to dismiss fc^*h>s mind all memtvy of that which has just oc« 
cupying fw the scene of enchSntment and beauty that will now 
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burst upon his delighted senses is not of a nature to permit any tiling 
else to interfere with it;—like a lovely and beloved bride on her bridal 
day, it mu&t and will hold and fix, not only his feelings and affections, 
but his fai^;y—bis imagination—liis whole soul undividedly. Oh! 
there is a set of chords in the human mind which cannot choose but 
vibrate and respond tdt-the impressions which come to tlrem from ex¬ 
ternal nature—which caanot choose but do this independently of all pre¬ 
vious knowle^dg^, of all habit, of all association! Take a savage from 
his native spot—who has never seen any thing but his own cabin, tbc 
glen in which it stands, the mountain stream wliere he slakes his 
thirst, and the eternal woods through which he pursues his prey; and 
place him in the presence of such a scene as that which will greet tlic 
spectator when he has entered a few paces within the walls of Petworili 
Park ; and if he be not moved, rapt, and inspired with feelings of de¬ 
light, almost equivalent to in degree, and resembling in kind, those 
instinctive oni^ wliich would come upon him at the first sight of a 
beautiful fehiale of his own species, then there is no truth in the know- 
. ledg^ which comos to us by impulse, and nothing but experience can 
he trusted and believed. I speak, however, of a natural savage, nut 
one who has been made such by society and custom. . I can easily 
conceive, for example, that half the boors add clowns in Petwurth 
itself pas^ daily through the scene 1 am abbut to describe, without 
ever discovering that it differs in any thing from the ploughed field 
where they are going to work, or the duky road that runs through a 
corner of their village. ■* \ 

Let the spectator enter the park from the gate I have mentioned 
above, and turning to his rij^ht hand on entering, and passing under a 
few limes irregularly planted, he will emerge (still kcejiing to his right 
hand) in front of the mansion-house belonging to this beautiful domain. 
It is a building of great extent, perfectly uniform, and of singular 
plainne^,—without portico, columns, wings, baliiistrade.s, towers, 
spires, domes, or any thing that can be supposed to have been placed 
about it for mere ornament—nothing that makes any pretension to 
vie in attraction with the scene of hcailty in the midst of which it 
stands. On the contrary, it seems placed there, nut to rival, still less 
tooverlook or command tl^at scene—but merely to complete and form a 
consistent pkrt ofit. Or, perhaps, it is still better adapted to convey to one 
the idea of a perpetual spectator fixed fur ever to the spot, in silent ad* 
miration^nf a scene that, hut for some one thus to admire it, would not 
be quite complete. Without going into a particular description of this 
nobly simple structure, but merely adding that its general character, 
^ind the Appearances it has btvrowcd from time and the elements, 
bespeak it to be neither ancient nor modern, hut holding a station 
exactly between the two,—without the unwieldy grandeur of the one, 
oi; tite fantastical common-plate of tbc other,—let us turn at once to 
the ibvely scene on which it looks forth. Standing immediately in 
front ^the mansion, a level lawn extends before you to a very con- 
sider^le djlstance in the centre, and bounded there, by a bright water 
stretching irregularly all acros?; a»i on the right, by a rich sweep of 
rising ground, reaching nearly to im mansion itself, and crowned -by a 
dark grove of beeches and chesuut-trce.s. From tlfe edges of this 
water on either side, and from sArall island.-* within it, rise groups of 
^troe.s, in twos, Qwees, and fours, and here and there a single one—all 
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so disposed as to bear a half-conscious, half-unconsci4m refbrence 
to each other, and all possessing a relative beauty, of form, 
situation, &c. which heightens and is heighterjCsd by the'^sitiyd one. 
Leaving for a moment out of view the left sine of this scene, let the 
eye now pass across this narrow break of water, and rest on what ex¬ 
tends beyond it. Immediately from the opposite bank the grouted 
rises,—not abruptly, as it does on the right hand on this side,—but 
softly, and in a way that is perceptible only from its effect on the 
objects which rest upon it. It rises in this way for a considerable dis¬ 
tance again, in a rich semi-circular sweep of lawn, with only one 
clump of firs and larches placed at about the middle of it, surrounded 
by a regular white fence, and looking like a single jewelled brooch 
placed on the forehead or the breast of a rural beauty: This siteeep 
is also crowned by a d^rk diadem of trees, and forms the first distance 
of the view—above and behind which rise, and intersect each other, 
two more distances of bright green hills, the furthermost of which is 
also crowned with ricli trees, of that peculiar kind of growth which 
gives thom^he form of Clouds rolling and clusteriiyT over each other— 
dark green clouds clustering over and embowering open i^aCes of 
light green sky. From a po^t of this distance towards me left, where 
the trees seem to open for a space to admit it through, rises a lovely 
Gothic spire; and ai'^^nother ^loint considerably higher, and on the 
right, a grey antique turret looks forth from out the dark foliage. 
The reader has now before him the wbelcsof this delicious view, with 
the exception of the left side; all the distant part of which, however,' 
lie must consider as just within that distance which “ lends enchant¬ 
ment to the view,” without in the least degree impairing the distinct¬ 
ness of it, or even taking away its home look—that look which gives 
it a connexion with the more immediate parts. When he has given 
life and finish to all this portion of tlie scene, by peopling the turf on 
//rw side of the water with herds of deer, dark, dappled, and white; 
the water itself with swans and wild-fowl; and the rising hills on the 
other side with Hocks and cattle ; he may pa^s his eye onward, across 
the whole left side of tlie scene, and let it rest on an expanse,—evi¬ 
dently beyond the precincts of the domain itself, yet seeming virtually 
to form a part of it,—than which nothing was ever seen more perfectly 
adapted to give the needful crown and finish to the whole, by inviting 
the imagination to wander sufficiently far to give it exercise and em¬ 
ployment, and yet not leading it far* enough away to dissipate the 
unity of effect which is the chief charm in sights of this kind. This 
expanse consists of an extensive rising plain, terminated by foe range 
»»fhills which form the boundary to the*sea on this coast; the whole 
brought into that kind of cultivation which gives an appearance quite 
peculiar to English scenery—an appearance as of a natural gard^, no 
spot of which is without the mosi perfect cultivation, and yet on no 
spot of which can the actual markstof the cultivator be distinguished;— 
an appearance which gives the besrnotion we can possibly gain of Urn 
distant views ouf first parents might be supposed to contemplate in 
Faradise. • 

Such is the. picture which presents itself to the spectator from the,, 
principal windows of Petworth. From various other points of view 
in this magnificent domain (the enclosing walV of which extends for 
four miles along the high road) othefs ofer themselves to the sight. 
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scarcely lest complete in their detail, and all of the same elegant and 
gracefiil chantetor. But 1 must content mysdif with ofiering this one 
to the reader’s notice, an example of what he will meet with among 
the natund objects whiMi claim his attention here,—and turn at once 
to my more immediate subject—the Works of Art, 

The interior of Petworth is on a scale of grandeur and magnificence 
commensurate with its external charaker ; being scarcely inferior in 
extent and splendour to many royal palaces. Indeed the grand hall 
and staircase a good deal resemble those of Hampton Court; the 
walls, ceiling, &c. being ornamented in a similar manncjr, with alle¬ 
gorical paintings on an immense scale, by Sir James Thornhill. These 
we shall pass by at once, as nut coming among the objects of our search; 
andproceed to name a few of the principal works of the old painters: 
premising, however, that the chief riches of this collection consist in 
portraits, and those chiefly by Vandyke. 

The room you first enter at the right-hand comer of the Hall, 
called the Square Dining-room, is among the richest and most interest, 
ing. , Here is what may undoubtedly be corisidcred as #ne among 
Vandyke’s di^oicest masterpieces in the way of portraiture —The Earl 
qJ Strafford. "'There is a sober solemnity in the colouring of tliis admi¬ 
rable work, which he did not always duly attend to where it was need¬ 
ed; 4n the air and attitude there is a mixture ofvoiiventional nobility, 
and of ccmscious natural pow'cr, which is finely characteristic ; and tlic 
head is inimitably forcible end consistent with the rest of tlic figure. 
Tills is truly an historical picture, and may be pci used and studied 
with as much reliance on its authenticity as any written portrait that 
we possess in history. Vandyke’s and Titian’s portraits of known 
historical cliaracters are in this respect not less interesting and less 
wortliy of study than those of Tacitus or Lord Clarendon—if indeed 
they are not more so, in proportion as men can hide and disguise their 
characters more easily in their words and actions than they can m their 
kwks. A fool never lookid liki a wise man yet—though many a score 
have passed for such ; and a knave can no more put on the personal 
appearance of an honest man, than he can be one. 

The portrait of Hctiry, Ear! of NorthiimlKrlantl, when confined in the 
Tower, by the same artist, is scarcely inferior to the foregoing in 
character and importance; and there is also a nobly rich, yet sombre 
tone of colour spread over it, which gives it a most impressive effect. 
There ar^several other portrait? in this room, by Vandyke also, worthy 
of the highest admiration and the most careful perusal and study, but 
which cannot be described in detail with any good effect. 1 will men¬ 
tion in particular an exquisitef one of Lady Hich, another of the Earl 
of Kewport, and one containing three persons, one of whom is another 
Earl Koi^umberland. 

The other works in this room th^t call for particular mention are a 
curious portrait of Oliver CroffiwclV in which the bent brow and com¬ 
pressed li{» finely bespeak the cbfracter of the close and determined 
usurper; two very pretty rural Hpbbimas; and an Execrable picture 
of Afacbeth in the Witches’ eavc, I9y Sir Joshua Reynolds—which seems 

roe to evince^ total want of sentiment, imagination, taste, and even 
execution. If ^r Joshua had discoursed no better about historical 
painting than he practised it, his lectures would have enjoyed a some¬ 
what lesET degree of reputation tlitm they do; and they enjoy too much 
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as it is. In fact, a permanent and adequate treatise on thitf Art is still 
a desideratum in our literature; and it is but too likely to lemaui so: 
for where shall we look for a union of that knowledge^ pea^f»l skill, 
and ability to develope these, which such a t^k requiitii ? Thore is 
but one person among us in any degree quaked for .t3»; office; and 
he has neither the industry nor tb6 will to undertake it.*. 

In another dining-room, whjch I think adjoins to the above-named, 
will be found a most curious and ela^rate work, apparently by 
Breughel, of a Turkish Battle; and also one or two excellent sea- 
pieces by Vandcrvelde. But we must pass on from these, through a 
room containing some of Charles’s Beauties— all-alike —^by Kneller and 
Tjely; and fix our attention to incomparably the richest and most 
charming room in the gallery. It contains five more of the Beauties 
ofCliarles’s court, painted by Vandyke,—which, for a certain courtly 
and exclusive air, «idded to a perfect simplicity, natdralness, and 
truth of expression, surpass any thing of the kind I have ever seen. The 
colouring, too, is delicacy itself-^mixcd with a clearness and richness, 
the effect of which is perfectly magical. Nothing can be moi^ striking 
than the difference bet^veen these pictures, and those professing to 
represent the same class of persons by Lely and Kne|]er, in the pre¬ 
ceding room, and indeed ^yherever else they are to ro found. The 
latter painters had Imt little, if any perception of the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics which the I.libits of sf court life cast over tlie external appear¬ 
ance of those who constantly )'3\'takc in them—or rather, which they 
did cast over it in those days ; and Vsindykc had a more perfect and 
intense perception of this than he had of any thing else in nature or 
art. And, accordingly, the one represents his persons as they never 
were seen but in a court, and the others as they never were or could be 
seen in any court in existence. The one knew that a court beauty, 
while she remains innocent, is likely to be, and in fact one of the 
purest and most innocent qf human beings; and he has represented 
them as such accordingly ; witness the divine jmrtrait of the Countess 
of Devonshire, in this room. The others knew ofno difference between 
a court-bcauty and a courtesan, and represented them aca^rdingly;— 
witness almost every picture they ever painted. Pass backwards and 
forwards from one of these rooms (which arc adjoining) to thC'Other, 
and you will at every glance perceive, that, though each set of portraits 
profess to represent precisely the same class of persons, there is as much 
difference between them, generally, as well as In every particular, as there 
is between Polly Peachum and Suky Tawdry in the B^gafs* Opera. 

The ladies whose presence (for it is like their actual presence) beau¬ 
tifies this room, must allow' their names to grace my page also, in 
order that the immortality they owe to* Vandyke—or' rather, which he 
repaid them in return for that which they bestowed on %im —^may not be 
entirely confined to the frames which contain their pictures. ^Incom¬ 
parably the loveliest of them—fi>r a certain natural innocence, sweet¬ 
ness, and purity, added to an ^imitable court air and grace—-is the 
one which I l^ve named above^the Countess of Devonshire. The 
others are the Countesses of Bedford, Leicester, Sunderland, and Car¬ 
lisle. , • 

There is another picture in this room, which, notwithstanding the to^^l 
dissimilarity of its subject, will bear to be characterized by exactly the 
same phrases as 1 have applied to the above* lovely portrait. It is a 
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landscape Vy Cuyp —next to the principal one at Dulwich, beyond com¬ 
parison tb6 most exquisite I have ever seen. 1 have said that 1 was dis¬ 
appointed in gallery. 1 was so—but not dissatisfied. 1 should have 
been content have g<me all the way from London to see it, if it had 
consisted of pictureulone. It reprraents a perfectly open country,' 
witliout either dwellings,*liuman figures, or even foliage—except a few 
trees that rise at the extremity of the right-hand side. Tlie only 
actual objects on ivhich the eye is called upon to rest in particular, are 
two cows lying side by side bn the right—one drinking on the left- 
one looking forth from the middle distance, and apparently lowing— 
* and three others in the second distance standing close together. How 
is it possible to extract an effect aa pf enchantment, from a scene like 
this—where there is a total absence of the interest arising from either 
beauly of form, association of ideas, variety, of object or of action, con¬ 
trast of colour, or any of those adventitious ai^s on which so much 
usually depoids, exon in the finest efforts of Art ? I know not—but so it 
is, that, from the most unpractised to the most cultivated and fastidious 
eye, none can look upon this picture without feeling riveted to it, by a 
charm, tfie nature of which few of them wilt pretend to expound. 
Not 1, for one. Thus much I will say, howdver—that there must be 
something in^^more than a mere reflection, even the moat perfect, of 
mere nature. The scene itself here represented, could under no circum¬ 
stance call forth the. feelings that this reprosent^on of it calls forth. 
Not but every point of its detail is absolutely true to nature, and will 
bear the minutest examination b* ^bis respect. But there is a some¬ 
thing infused into every part of it, and spread over it as a whole, 
which can neither be described nor seen, but only fdt ; and which, if it 
is not nature, is true and responsive to it, as the needle is to the Pole 
—we know not why. It is, in fact, nature seen through the halo that 
is cast about it from the mind of genius ; and like many a piece of pu.'c 
description from tlie pen of a poet, it affects us more vividly, and 
touches us more nearly, than the actual scene described could do under 
any circumstances. The* splendid vision of natural beauty, in all its 
richness and variety, that pi^sonts itself to the eye on looking from the 
windows of the room where this picture hangs, does not afiTect the mind 
more, und will not dw'ell upon the memory longer, and be recurred to 
oftener, than this simple representation of a bare open space of ground, 
with a few cows feeding, a group of trees, and a sunshiny sky. A 
volume might be written on the causes of this, and the reader of it no 
nearer to absolution of the problem at the end. The shorter and the 
better way is, to admit at once the miraculous power of genius, and bow 
down before it in token of a confiding and admiring love. 

Prom the deligpbtftil room containing the above pictures, we pass 
into the library, which offers nothing of sufficient importance to be par¬ 
ticularly d^cribed; though it is perhaps the most merely entertaining 
portion the collection,—from the number of small cabinet gems it 
includes. Axhong these there is it swett Magdalen, hy Carlo DolcCt an 
interesting portrait of Anna Boleyn, and several very pleasing pieces of 
the Dutch school. ^ , 

In an anti-room adjoining to this, sve meet with two very interesting 
portraits: one of Sir l^aac Newton, by .Kneller, and another of Edward 
^ yi. by Holbein; nhd in the large stat^ining-room whicli follows this, 
Ve have a most capital cyie of Harry VIII. by tlic same extraordinary 
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artist,—who could produce—and in fact has produced ift the instance 
before us—the most admirable force and spiritedness uf general effect, 
not only in spite of, but by means of, an infinite minUSeneiM of particu¬ 
lar detail. The bluff, bold-faced, impuder^, and st^gerfaig tyrant 
was never represented in a more characterisne manner tha)^ in this pic¬ 
ture of him. 

Besides the pictures in thi^ Gallery, there are many pieces of undent 
sculpture ; but 1 cannot think them of a character to merit a particular 
and detailed examination. They consist chiefly of single figures, most 
of which have been greatly mutilated, and restored by modern hands'; 
and when‘this is the case, the v^hole of that interest which arises from 
their antiquity is lost. To attempt to restore the missing parts of a fine 
Greek statue, is worse than idle—^it is impertinent. The merest fragment 
is more valuable in itself than any restoration of this kind can render it: 
for, however clevci^y the work may be performed, so far from feeling sa¬ 
tisfied that we see the object in the state in which the original artist left 
it, we feel certain that nothing can evei place it in that state. But if it 
cannot be in the same state, it may be in a better ?—So much the worse! 
For we want to see, not what Phidias and Prsgtiteles did not produce, 
but what t.hey did. Let us see the fragments as yottftpd them, and we 
have this 'wish gratified tg a certain extent; but, ad^w them, and you 
must alter them, atall events. It is on tins principle that the Elgin 
Marbles : and the Venus Vfbtrix, are the most interesting andaficcting 
pieces of sculpture in the world. If another Phidias were to arise 
a’moiig' us, and attempt to restore them to what even he should 
. deem their pristine state, he would utterly destroy their value. Let 
-hi^\try to rival them, if he pleased ; (which he could not do, however, 
i^^ our days, though he were twenty Phidiases :) but let him not touch 
and tamper with them. 

/ There is one piece of sculpture in the collection at Petworth that^ 
struck me as being exceedingly valuable and fine. It is a group of 
Pan and a young Apollo; the latter with a,set of pipes in his hand, as 
if learning to play. This group, in some respects, resembles Annibal 
Caracci’s noble picture, on a similar subjc^ct, called Silenus and Apollo. 
The gractful awkivardness of the youtmul god is very happily con¬ 
ceived, and executed with great truth and spirit. 


LINES TO SPAIN. 

Fair Land, of whose romantic bowers i 
The Arob in his dSsert dreams. 

Where chiefless lialls and Moorish towers 
Hang luouidering o’er thy silent stre^mts; 
By them seen rolling tA the sea ^ 

In many a bright and varied maze, • 

As they have view’d the tide of days 
Lapse down into eternity ! 

No more upon tfieir igimmits hoar 
War’s standard towers sublime; 

Where battle’s pennon stream’d of yore. 
Waves thy gretin banner. Time! 

Pf thraldom banish’d from the land, 

. Proud monuments—those voiceless domes. 
And later wrecki-iike rivals stand, ' 
Oppression’s graves, and Freedom’s homes. 
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There Ebro's waters as they flow 
Steal on the ear like voice of woe. 

As if tile scenes that tinged its flood 
So silvery knight with hues of blood 
. Dwelt tb^e for evermore 1— 

-As if the shades of perish’d hosts. 

That imaged in its bosom lay. 

Like the ppe forms of Stygiap ghosts. 

When Zaragoza pass'd away—■ 

When round her shatter’d walls sat down 
The legions of the Iron Crown, 

Still haunted its swecS shore. 

Few years hare pass’d with years that be 
B^ond the hills—beyond the sea, 

■ The earth and ocean o'er. 

Since her pale ruins told too well, 

'How long she fought—how late she feV ; 
Wheir the last thunders peal’d her knell. 

And thrice ten thousand souls’ farewell 
Her passing breezes bore. 

Her’s is a tale that cannot die, r 

Eternal as the day and night; > 

j^jt^all be heard when men shall sigh 
’^n hopelessness to guess her sHe. 

Vain would this feeble strain essay 
Thy forms of beauty to pourtray ; 

To speak of eyes beneath whose light 
The bosom hcavtfj, .-is heaves the breast 
Of ocean to the Queen of Night, 

AVhen winds have wander’d to their ie.st,~ 
Beneath whose beams the heart doth beat 
Offering the incense of its sighs. 

In days of old as music sweet 
From Memnon’s statue rose to greet 
The day-star in the skies. 

Go—^with tl^ pencil try to trace 

In hues ofeartli the light of Heaven, 

But deem nert to thine art is gi\ en 
^he gleams of soul on beauty’s face 
W’ith brightest tints of earth to paint— 

Those lights of feeling undefined, 

So softly—beautifully blent 
Into a rainbow of the mind. 

^ Oh! may thy foes be as the rack 
Before the rising teihpest’s sway ! 

Thy sons—the whirlwind at their back 
To scourge them from thy clime away! 
Be;«ilent, vale and tlrangc-grove. 

Long, long the peaceful haunts of love ! 
*When day is in its ocean grave. 

And fast the palc-grcy twilight fades. 

And starlight treinbl<^ on jjlie wave. 

Be heard thy {letistve sc/nades 
That steal on beauty’s bower of rest. 

Soft as the melody that flow'd * 

Down Eden’s sleeps—wflieii in the West 
Love's star in lonely brightness flow’d, 
Anibmun held converse with his God 1 


G.M. 
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TABLE TALK. NO. Vfl. 

On Londoners and Country People- 

I DO not agree with Mr. Blackwood in definition oC the word 
Cockney. He means by it a person who has happ^ed at any time to 
live in London, and who is not a Tory—I mean by it, a person who 
has never lived out of London, and who has got all his ideas from it* 

The true Cockney has never travelled beyond the purlieus of the 
Metropolis, either in the body or the spirit. Primrose-hill is the 
Ultima Thule of his most romaptic desires; Greenwich Park stands 
him in stead of the Vales of Arcady. Time and space are lost to him. 
He is confined to one spot, and to the present moment. He sees 
every thing near, superficial, little," in hasty succession. The world 
turns round, and his head with it, like a roundabout qt a fiur, till he 
becomes stunned giddy with the motion. Figures glide by as in 
a camera ol/scura. There is a‘ glare, a perpetual hubbub, S noise, a 
crowd about him; he sees and hears a vast number of things, and 
knows nothing. He is pert, raw, ignorant, conceited, ridievdous, 
shallow, contemptible^ His senses keep him* alive; am he knows, 
inquires, end cares for nothing farther. He meetsLord Mayor’s 
coach, and w ithout ceremony treats himself to an inaa^mary ride in it. 
Me notices the pejqile goii^ to court or to a city-fet^t, and is quite 
satisfied with the show'. takes the %vall of a Lord, and fancies 
himself as good as he. He sees an infinite quantity of people pass 
along, the street, and thinks there ts iffo such thing as life or a know- 
ledg/5 of character to be found out of London. “ Beyond Hyde Park 
ail is a desert to him.” lie despises the country, because he is ignorant 
of it, and the town, because he is familiar with it. He is as well ac- 
<quaintcd with St. Paul’s as if he had built it, and talks of Westminster 
' Abbey and Poets’ Corner with great indifference. The King, th«£i« 
House of Lords and Commons are his very good friends. He knows 
the members for Westminster or the City by sight, mid b^ws to the 
Sheriffs or the Sheriffs’ men. He is hand and glove with the Chair¬ 
man of some Committee. He is, in Suiort, a great man by proxy, 
and comes so often in contact with fine persons and things, that he 
rubs off a little of the gilding, and is surcharged witli a sort of second¬ 
hand, vapid, tingling, troublesome self-importance. His personal va¬ 
nity is thus continually flattered and perked up into ridiculous self- 
complacency, w'hile his imagination is jaded and impqjred by daily 
misuse. Every thing is vulgarised in his mind. Nothing dwells long • 
enough on it to produce an interest; nothing is contemplated suffi¬ 
ciency at a distance to excite curiosyty or wondW.,. true Cockney 
is your only true leveller. Let him be as low as he ifrill,he fancies he is 
as good as any body else. He has no respect for himsftlf, and still less 
(if possible) for you. He cares little about his own advaniiges, if he 
can only make a jest at yourrf Every feeling comes to him through a 
medium of levity and impertiwonce; nor does he like to have this habit 
of mind disturbed by being brought into collision with Any thing 
serious or respectable. He deiypairs (in such a crowd of com^titors) 
of distiDguisbiqg himself, but laughs heartily at the idea of bring able 
to trip up the heels of other people’s pretensionsr A Cockney feels no 
gratitude. This is a first principle with hiin. He regards any obliga- 
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tion you confer upon him as a species of imposition, a ludicrous assmnir* 
tion of fancied superiority. He talks about every thing, for lie has 
heard some^ng about it; and understanding nothing of the matter, 
concludes He has as goo^ a right as you. He is a politician; for he 
has seen the Parliament House: he is a critic; because he knows the 
principal actors by sight—has a taste for music, because he belongs 
to a glee-club at the West End; and is gullant, in virtue of sometimes 
frequenting the lobbies at half-price. A mere Londoner, in fact, from 
the opportunities he has of knowing something of a number of objects 
(and those striking ones) fancies hinvself a sort of privileged person; 
remiuns satisfied with the assumption of merits, so much the more un¬ 
questionable as they are not his own ; and from being dazzled with 
noise, show, and. appearances, is less capable of giving a real opinion, 
or entering into any subject than the meanest peasant. There are 
greater lawyers, orators, painters, philosophers, players in London, 
than in any other part of the United Kingdom: he is a Londoner, and 
therefore it would be strange if he did not know more of law, eloquence, 
art, philosophy, acting, than any one without his local advantages, 
and who is ihihely from the country. This is a non sequitur ; and it 
constantly appeusi^o when put to the test. 

A real Cockney is the poorest creature "in the world, the most 
literal, the most mechanical, and yet he ;oo liveS<i.in a world of ro¬ 
mance—a fairy-land of his own. He is a citizen of London; and 
this abstraction leads his imagination the finest dance in the world. 
London is the first city on the Tiabicablc globe; and therefore he 
must be superior to every one who lives out of it. There are nrore 
people in London than any where else; and though a dwarf in stature, 
his person swells out and expands into iikal importance and borroweti 
magnitude. He resides in a garret or in a two pair of stairs' back 
eShoom; yet he talks of the magnificence of London, and gives himself 
airs of consequence upon it, as if all the houses in Portman or in Gros- 
venor Squane^were his by right or in reversion. “ He is owmer of all 
he surveys.” The Monument, the Tower of London, St. James's 
Palace, the Mansion House, \^hite-Hall, are part and parcel of his 
being. Let us suppose him to be a lawyer’s clerk at half-a-guinea a 
week: but he knows the Inns of Court, the Temple Gardens, and 
Gray’s-InUt Passage, sees the lawyers in their wigs walking up and 
down Chancery Lane, and has advanced within half-a-dozen yards of 
the Chancellors chair:—who can doubt that he understands (by impli- 
’ cation) every point of law (however intricate) better than the most 
expert country practitioner ? He is a shopman, and nailed all day 
behind the counter hut he sees hundreds and thousands of gay, well- 
dressed people pass—an endless phantasmagoria—and enjoys their 
libertj^antLigaufly fluttering pride. He is a footman—but be rides 
behiud beauty, through a crowd of carriages, and visits a thousand 
shops. 18 be a tailor ? The stigma on>%is profession is lost in the 
elegange of the patterns he provides, anu of the persons he adorns; 
and hi is Something very different from a mere country hotelier. Nay, 
the viery scavenger and nightman thinks the dirt in the street has 
something precious in it, and hfs employment is solemn* silent, sacred, 
peced^^^ London! % A barker in Monmouth Street, a slop-seller 
in Ratclifie-Highway, a l^pster at a night cellar, a beggar in St. 
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Giles’s, a drab in Fleet-Ditcli, live in the eyes millions, and eke 
out a dreary, wretched, scanty, or loathsome existence from the 
gorgeous, busy, glowing scene around them. It is a common saying 
ainong such persons that *' they had rather be hanged in jLondon than 
die a natural deatli out .of it any where else”—Such the force of 
habit and imagination. Even the eye of childliood <18 lUzsled and 
delighted with the polished splendour of the fcwellcrs’ shops, the neat¬ 
ness of tiic turnery ware, the festoons of artificial flowers, the confec¬ 
tionery, the chemists’ shops, the lamps, the horses, the carriages, the 
sedan-chairs: to this was formerly added a set of traditional asso¬ 
ciations—Whittington and his Cat, Guy Faux and the Gunpowder 
Treason, the Fire and the Plague of London, and the Heads of the 
Scotch Rebels that were stuck on Temple Bar in 17-15. These have 
vanished, and in their stead the curious and romantic eye must be 
content to pore in Pennant for the scite of old London-Well, or to 
peruse the sentimental mile-stone that marks the distance to the place 
“ where Hicks's Hall formerly stood!" . 

The Cucktuy live? in a go-cart of local prejudiges and positive illu¬ 
sions ; and when he is turned out of it, he hardly knows how to stand 
or move. He ventures through Hyde Park Corner, as a cat crosses a 
gutter. The trees pass by the coach very oddly. The pountrydias a 
strange blank appearance. It is not lined with houses aRthe way, like 
London. 1 le comes to places he never saw or heardW. He flnds the 
world is bigger than he thBught it. He might have dropped from the 
moon, for any thin,^ie kno\^'s of the matter. He is mightily disposed 
to laugh, but is half afraid of making some blunder. Between ^eep- 
ishness and conceit, he is in a very ludicrous situation. He flnds that 
the peofile walk on two legs, and wonders to hear them talk a dialect 
so diiTerent from his own. He perceives London fashions have got 
down into the country before him, and that some of the better sort are 
dril'ssed as well as he is. A drove of pigs or cattle stopping the road 

a very troublesome interruption. A crow in a field, a magpie in a 
l4edge, are to him very odd animals—he can’t tell what to make of*'®^;'' 
f them, or how they live. He does not altogether like the accommoda¬ 
tions at the inns—it is not what he has been used to ifl'town. Ho 
^begins to be communicative—says he wa| ” born within the sound of 
Bow-bell,” and attempts some jokes, at which nobody laughs. He asks 
the coachman a question, to which he receives no answer. All this is 
to him very unaccountable and unexpected. He arrives at his 
journey’s end; and instead of being the great man he anticipated 
among his friends and country relations, flnds that they are barely civil 
to him, or make a butt of him ; have topics of their ow» which he is 
as completely ignorant of as they are indiflerent to what be says, so 
that he is glad to get back to London again, where he meets with his 
favourite indulgences and associates» and fancies l&e whole world is 
occupied with what he hears and sees. 

A Cockney loves a tea-garden in summer, as he loves the play or 
the Cider-Cellar in winter—where he sweetens the air with fhe fumes 
of tobacco, and makes it echotto the sound of his own voice. This 
kind of suburban retreat is a iiwst agreeable relief to the close and con¬ 
fined air'of«a city life. The imagination, long pent up behind a 
counter or between brick w'alls, ^ith noisome smells, and dingy objects, 
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cannot bear at once to launch into the boundless expanse of the coun* 
but “ shorter excursions tries,” coveting something between the 
two, and finding it at White-conduit House, or the Rosemary Branch, 
or Bagnigge Wells. Hie landlady is seen at a bow-window in near 
perspective, with punch-bowls and lemons disposed orderly around—* 
the lime-trees or poplars wave overhead to “ catch the breezy air,” 
through which, typical on the huge dense cloud that hangs over the 
pietropolis, carls up the thin, blue, odoriferous vajiour of Virginia or 
Oronooko—the benches are ranged in row’s, the fields and hedge-rows 
spread out their verdure Hampstead aial Highgate arc seen in tlie 
back-ground, and contain the imagination within gentle limits—here 
the holiday people are playing ball; here they are playing bowls—here 
they are quaffing ale, there sipping tea—^Iiere the loud wager is beard, 
there political debate. In a sequestered nook a slender youth with 
purple face and drooping head, nodding over a glass of gin toddy, 
Wathes ill tender accents—“ There’s nought so sweet on earth as 
Love’s young dreamwhile “ Rosy Ann’’ takes it^ turn, and “ Scots 
wha hae wi’Wallace, bled” is thundered forth in accents that might 
wake the dead. In another part sit carpi'rs and critics, who dispute the 
score of the reckoning or the game, or cavil at the taste and execution 
of the Tomld.^ Brahams and Durusets. Of this datter ela.ss was Dr. 
Goodman, aPman of dther times—I mean of*those of Smollett and 
Defoe—who w^uidurious in opinion, obstinate in the wiong, great in 
little things, ana inveterate in petty w ai far^. 1 vow he held me an 
argument once ** an hour by St. Dunstau’s clock^V w hile 1 held an 
umbrella cf9m his head (the friendly protection of which he was un¬ 
willing to quit to walk in the yam to C.mibrrw'cll) to jirovc to me that 
Richard Pinch was neither a fives-playcr nor a pleasing singer.' “ Sir,” 
said he, “ I deny tliat Mr. Pinch plays the game He is a cunning 
player, but not a goq^ one. I grant Ins tricks, l.is little mean diny 
ways, but he is not a manly antagonist. He has no liit, and no iePt- 
hand. How then can he set up for a superior player? And then 
^to his always striking the ball against the side-wings at Copenhagen-'' 
house, Cavanegh, sir, used to say. ‘ The wall w'as made to liit at!' 1 ' 
have no patittice with such ])ittful shifts and advantages. They arc an 
insult upon so fine and athletic a game! And .ns to his .setting up for 

a singer, it’s qifite ridiculous.* You know’, Mr. II-, that to be a 

really excellent singer, a man must lay claim tn oiu' of two things ; in 
, the first place, sir, he must have a naturally fine car for music, or 
secondly, an early education, exclusively devoted to that study. But 
no one ever suspected Mr. Pinch of refined sensibility; and hxs edu¬ 
cation, as weeall know, has been a little at large, 'i'hcn again, why 
should he of all other things be always singing Rosy Ann,” and 
** Scots wha hae wi’ ^Wallace bled,” till one is sick of hearing tiicni ? 
It’s jtfBIwsterqlis^ I mean to* tell him so. You know, I’m sure, 

witbout my Anting it, that in the first of these admired songs, the sen- 
timmit' ia voluptuous and tender, and in the last patriotic. Now 
Pack’s iTODanee never wandered from behind his counter, and his 
patriotism lies in his breeches’ imckeil Sir, the utmost he sliould 
aspire to would be to play upon the J^s’ harp!" This story of the 
Jews* harp tickled some of Pinch’s friends, who gave himn'arious hints 
of it, which nearly drove him madi*’till he discovered what it was; 
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for tbottgb no jrat or sarcasm ever had the least effect upon him, yet 
he cannot bear to think that there should be any joke this Und 
about him, and he not in the secret: it makes against that imwing cha> 
raeter which he so much affects. Pinch is in one respe^inemnplete 
specimen of a Cockney. He never has any thing to say, and yet is 
never at a loss for an answer. That is, his pertness keeps exact pace 
widi his dulness. His friend, the Doctor, usecF to complain of this iif 
good set terms.—“ You can never make any thing of Mr.’Pinch,” he, 
would say. ** Apply the most^ cutting remark to him, and his only 
answer is, ‘ The same to you^ sir? If Shakspeare were to rise from the 
dead to confute him, I firmly believe it would be to no purpose. I 
assure you, I have found it so. 1 once thought indeed 1 had him at a 
disadvantage, but I wns mistaken. * You shall hear, sir, I had been 
reading the following sentiment in a modern play—‘ TheRoad to 
Ruin,' by the late Mr. Holcroft—* For how should the s^ of So¬ 
crates inhabit the body of a stocking-weaver?’ This was pat to the 
point (you know our friend is a hosier and haberdasher). * I came full 
with it to keep an appointment I had with Pinch, be^hn a game,< quar¬ 
relled with him in the middle of it on purpose, went upstairs to dress,. 
and as I was washing my hands in the slop-basin'(wab^ing n^ oppor¬ 
tunity) turned coolly round and said, ‘ It’s impossible them^^Muld be 
any sympathy between you and me, Mr. Pinch : for af the j^et says, 
how should the soul of Sgcrates inhabit the body m a stocking- 
weaver V * Ay,’ says hj, ‘ does the poet say so ? then the same to you, sir!’ 

I was confounded, gave up* the attempt to conquer hin£!|n wit or 
argument. He would pose the Devil, sir, by his ‘ The same tdyou, sir.' ” 
We *liad another joke against Richard Virfth, to which the Doctor was 
not a party, which was, that being asked after the respectability of the 
Ho/e in the Wat/, at the time that Randall took it, he answered quite 
unconscious]./, “ Oh! it’s a very genteel place, f go there myself 
sometimes I'i' Dr. Goodman was descended by the mother’s side from 
the poet JAgo, was a private gentleman in town, and a medical dilet¬ 
tanti in 'Aie country, dividiqg his time equally between business-'and. 

I ; had an inexhaustible flow of words, and an impf^^urbablc 
md held stout notions on the metaphysical score.” He 
ed the free agency of man, with th^,spirit of a maptyr and the 
■ a man of wit and pleasure about town—told me be had a- 
;ract on that subject by A. C. (Anthony Collins) ^ich he 
locked up in his box, lest any one should see it but himself, 
ietriment of their character and morals, and put it to me 
it was not hard, on the principles of philosophical neussity, for 
a man to come to be hanged ? To which I replied, ** I thou^t it hard 
on any terms!” A knavish marker, who had listened to the dispute, 
laughed at this retort^'^hnd seemed to assent to the supposipg 

it might one day be his own case. * f- ‘ 

Mr. Smith and the Brangtons, in Evelina,” are the finest possible 
examples of the spirit of Cockneyism. I once knew a linen-drd^er in ' 
the City, who owned to me be ^dKnot quite like this part of Miss 
Burney’s novel. He said, ” I iryself^ lodge in a first floor, where 
there are young ladies in die house: they sometimes have company, 
and if I am out^ they ask me to lend them the use of my apartment, 
which I readily do out of politcnes^, or if H is an agreeable party, I 
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perhaps join tliem. All this is so like what passes in the novdi, that I 
fimcy myself a sort of second Mr. Smkk, and am not qaite easy at 
itf* This‘was mentioned to the fair Authoress, and she was deli|^ted 
to find that her characterr were so true, that an actual person fancied 
himself to be ohq^ of them'. * The resemblance, however, was only in 
the externals; and. the real modesty of the individual stumbled-on die 
h'lteness to a city coxcomb! 

It is curious to what a degree persons, brought up in certain occu¬ 
pations in a great city, are shut up. from a knowledge of the world, 
and carry t]^j^ simplicity to a pitch of unheard-of extravagance* 
London is the only place in which the child grows completely up into 
die man. I have known characters of this kind, which, in the way of 
cliildish ignorance and self-pleasii% delusion, exceeded any thing to 
be met wUh in Sbaks|)eare or Ben Jonson, or the.^ld comedy. For * 
' instapcc^^^ following may be taken as a true sketch. Imagine a 
person with a florid, shining complexion like a plough-boy, large 
staring teetb*, a merry eye, his hair stuck into thf fashion with curling- 
iroiMLand pomatum, a slender figure, and a decent suit, of black—add 
.to Whidt the ^dioughi^sness of the school-boy, the forwardness of 
the dniviog tradesman, and the plenary consciousness of the citizen of 
Loi^<m*^%Kd you have Mr. Dunster before yoif, the fishmonger in die 
Poultry, x oto ahall hear how he chirps over his cups, and exults in 
his private Oj^ons. “ I’ll play no mox;e with you,” I said, “ Mr. 
Dunster—^you are five points in the game belter than i am.” I had 
just iost^t«e balf-crow'n rubbers at ciibbage^o him, which loss of 
. mine he presently thrust into a canvass pouch (not a silk purse) out of 
which be Imd produced just before, first a few halfpence, then half a 
dozen pieces of silver, then a handful of guineas, and lastly, lying perdu 
at the bottom, a fifty pound bank-note. “ I’ll tell you what,” I said, 

“ I should like to |Slay you a game at marbles’*—this wu:;? at a sort of 
Christmas party or Twelfth Night merry-making. “ Marbles !” said 
Dunster, catching up the sound, and his eye brightening wirh childish 
^Ic^ “ What! you mean ring-taw?” ” Yes.” “ I should bc.’atyott at 
n, to a cor^inty. I w:\^ one of the best in our school (it was su Clap- 
ham, Sir, the Rev. Mr. Denman’s, at Clapham, was the place it'here I 
was brought up)—though/there were two others there better tba^n me. 
They w^e the best tliat ever were. I'll tell you, Sir, I’ll give yor-'i an 
idea, 'iniere was a water-butt or ci.stern. Sir, at our school, t hat 
turned wftb a cock. Now suppose that brass ring that the windov. v- 
curtain is ^tened to, to be the cock, and that these boys were stand- . 
ing where^we are, about twenty feet off—well, Sir, I ’ll tell you what I ^ 
have seen ^em do. One of them had a favourite taw (or tdlet/ we 
Hised to call diem)—he'd take aim at the cock of the cistern with tliis 
mitrble, as now. Well, Sir, will yoii|||belicve it 7 such was 

h^'^ength^pKNi^e and certainty of aim, he’d hit it, turn it, let the 
water ifixtt Hum then, Sir, when the water had run out as much as it 
wa^ ja4&t(^ tap other boy (he’d just the same strength of knuckle, 
andtSbe raihe (%rtainty of eye) heaim at it too, be sure to hit it, 
turn it round, an^ stop the water fr Jm running out. Yes, what I tell 
you is very remaf^ablc, but k’s true. One of these boys was named 
Cock, and t’ethe^Butler.” '* They might have beefi named Spigot 
and Fawcett, my Aiar Sir* from four account of them.” I should 
cfqjtmind playing^yaj at fives neither, though I’m out of practice. I 
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thudE 1 sboiiid best you in a week: 1 wat a real good cme at that. A 
pretty game, Sir I I had the finest ball, that I suppose ever was seen. 
Made it myself,—! *11 tell you how, Sir. You see, I put a piece of cork 
at the bottom, then I wound some fine v^orsted yarn round it, then I 
had .to bind it round with some packthread, and thep sew the Case on. 
You’d hardly believe it, but I was the envy bf the whole schoohiot 
that ball. They all wanted to get it from me, but lord. Sir, I would 
let none of them come near it.^ 1 kept it in my waistcoat pocket «dl 
day, and at night I used to take it to bed with me and put it under my 
pillow. I couldn’t sleep easy without it.” 

The same idle vein might be found in the country, but t doubt 
whether it would find a tongue to* give it utterance. Cockneyism is 
a ground of nat^ shallowness mounted with pertness an^ coneeit. 
Yet with all this simplicity and extravagance in dilating on his 
favourite topics, Dunster is a man of spirit, of attention to nusiness, 
knows how to make «iut and get in his bills, and is far from being hen-' 
pecked. One thing is certain, that such a man must*be a true Bc^sh- 
man and a loyal subject. He has a slight tinge of letters, widi mame 
I confess it—^has in his possession a volume or the European Maga¬ 
zine for the year 1761,'and is an humble admirer .of Tristnn^ Shandy 
(particularly the story of'the King of Bohemia and his Bevm Castles, 
which is something in his owja en^ess manner) and of (M Bias of San- 
tillane. Over these (the last thing before he goes to bed at night) he 
smokes a pipe, and meditates for an hour. After all, what4i| there in 
tlicse harmless half-lies, these fantastic exaggerations, but “a literal, 
pros'aic, Cockneif translation of the admived>lines in Gray's Ode to Eton 
College:— 

" What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed 
Or urge the flying ball?” 


A man shut up all bis life in his shop, without any thing to interest 
him from one year’s end to another but the cares and details of busi¬ 
ness, with scarcely any intercourse with boo\f:s or opportunities for 
society, distracted with the buzz and glare and noise about 
him, turns for relief to the retrospect his childish, years; and 
there, through the long vista, at one bright 'loop-hole, leading out of 
the thorny mazes of the world into the clear morning light, he sees 
the idle fancies and gay amusements of his boyhood dancing like motes 
in the sunshine. Shall wc blame, or should we laugh at him, if his eye 
glistens, and his tongue grows wanton in their praise ? j 

None but a Scotchman would—thaS pragmatical sort of ^rsonage, 
who thinks it a folly ever to have been young, and who, instead of 
dallying with the fr^ past, bends his brows up^.^i^Tattire, and 
looks only to the maiiichancc. Forgive *mc, dear DltfWliCT, if I have 
drawn a sketch of some of thy venial foibles, and deliver^ dice into 
the hands of these Cockneys of the North, who will fkll upon thfe and 
devour Ithee, like so many cannib^s without a grain of salt 1 

If familiarity in cities breeds Contempt, ignorance in tlie country 
breeds aversion and dislike. People come too much in contact in 
town; in other ][Uaces they live too .much apart, to unite cordially and 
easily. Opr feelings, in the forincr%;asc, are dissipated and exhausted 
by being called into constant and vain activity ; in the latter, they rust* 
and grow dead for want of use. If .there is oxi^dr of levity and in- 
VOL. VIII. NO. XXXll. N ^ 
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difference in London manners, there is a harshness, a morosoiess, and 
disagreeablb restraint, in those of the cbuntry. We have little disp6- 
sition to sympathy, when we have few persons to sympathize with: we 
lose the relish and capacity* fSr social enjoyment, the seldomer we meet. 
A habit of sullenhess, coldness, and misanthropy, grows upon us. If we 
look for hospitalit/and & cheerful welcome in country placm, it muil be 
in those where the arrival of a stranger is an event, the recurrence of 
which need not be greatly apprehended, or it must be on rare -occa¬ 
sions, on ** some high festival of (Aich a year.” Then indeed die 
stream of hospitality, so long damnied up, may flow without stint for 
a short season; or a stranger may be expected with the same sort of 
eager impatience as a caravan of wild beasts, or any other natural cu¬ 
riosity, that excites our wonder and fills up the (Wiving of the mind 
. after noydity. By degrees, however, even this la^principle loses its 
eflect: booKs, newspapers, whatever carries us out of ourselves into a 
world ot which we see ancl know nothing, becoiyes distasteful, repul-' 
sive f and we turn away with indifference or disgust from every thing 
that disturbs our lethargic animal existence, or t^es off our attention 
from our petty local interests and pursuits. Man, left long to himself, 
is no bettor than a njere clod; or his activity, Yor want 'of some other 
vent, preys upon himself, or is directed to sfilenetic, peevish dislikes, 
or vexatious, harassing persecution of others. I once drew a picture 
of a country life: it was a portrait of a particular place, a caricature 
if you wjill, but, with certain allowances^ I fear*^ was too like in the 
individum instance, and that it would hold too generally true. See 
Rovmd Table, vol. ii. p. 11^. , * 

If these, then, are the faults and vices of the inhabitants of town or 
of the country, where should a man go to live, so as to escape from 
them ? I answer, that in the country we have the society of the groves, 
the fields, the brooks, and in London a man may keep to himself, or 
choose his company as he pleases. 

It appears to me that there is an amiable mixture of these two op¬ 
posite characters in a |^rson who chances to have passed his youth in 
London, and who has retired into the country for the rest of his life. 
We may find in such a ont a social polish, a pastoral simplicity. He 
rusticates a^ecably, and' vegetates witii a degree of sentiment He 
^tomes to the next post-town to see for letters, watches tiie coaches as 
they"p&^> and eyes the passengers with a look of familiar curiosity, 
thinking mOt he too was a gay fellow in his time. He turns his horse's 
hfad down\he narrow lane that leads homewards, puts on an old coat to 
sive his vmdrobe, and fills his glass nearer to the brim. As he lifts the 
^ipb^le juice, to his lips and to his eye, and in tiic dim solitude that 
Beiiats hitii thinks of the glowing line— 


'’ytr **This bottle’s the sun of our table”— 

mHplifir sun upon his imagination; the sun of his youth, the 
blaze of vanity^, the glitter of the metropolis, ** glares round his soul, 
and loocks his cl^^iiing eye-lids.*’ TJ^c distant roar of coaches is in his 
ears-^the pilr upon him with a thousand eyes—Mrs. Siddons, 
Bannister, King, ai'e before him—he starts as from a dream, and 
swears he will to L, 7 ndon; but thf'cxpense, the length of way, (leters 
him, and^he rises tll^c next morning to trace the footsteps of the hare 
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that has brushed the dew-drops ii‘oni the lawn, or to ^cnd a meeting 
of hCagistrates! Mr. Justice Shallow answered in some sort to. (his 
description of a retired Cockney and indigenous country-g^ntlcinan. 
He “knew the Inns of Court, where they would talk of it^ Shallow 
yet,, and where the bona robas were, and had them at commandment: 
ay, aJd bad heard the chimes at midnight!" • «! 

It is a strange state of society (such as that in London) where a man 
does not know his next-door neighbour, and where the feelings (one 
would think) must recoil upon tllbniselves, and either fester or become 
obtuse. Mr. Wordsworth, in the preface to his poem of the “ Excur¬ 
sion,” represents men in cities as so many wild beasts or evil spirits, 
shut up in cells of ignorance, without natural affections, and barrica- 
doed down in sensjpiality and selfishness. The nerve of humanity is 
bound up, according to him: the circulation of the blood stagnates. 
And it would be so, if men were merely cut off from intercotitM 
with their immediate neighbours, and did not meet together generally 
and more at large. But man in London becomes, as Mr. Burke has it, 
a sort of “ public creature.” He lives in the eye of the world, and the 
world in his. If he witnesses less of the details of private life, ^ has 
better opportunities of observing its larger masses and varied move¬ 
ments. He sees the stream of human life pouring'along the streets— 
its comforts and embellishments piled up in the shops—the hottaes arc 
proofs of the industry, the public buildings of ^e art and magnifi(%nce 
of man; while the puhitC amusaments and places of resort are a C^tre 
and support for social feeling. A playhouse alone is a schodTit^iiu'- 
manity, where all eyes arc fixed on the ^me gay or solemn 'scene, 
where smiles or tears are spread from face to face, atid where a thou¬ 
sand hearts beat in unison! Look at the company in a country theatre 
(in comparison), and sec the coldness, the sullenness, the want of sym-^ 
pathy, and the way in which they turn round to scan and scrutinize 
one another. In London there is a public; and each man is iiart of it. 
We are gregarious, and affect the kind. We have a sort of abstract 
existence; and a community of ideas and knowledge (rather than local 
proximity) is the bond of society and good-fellowship. This is one 
great cause of the tone of political fceling^n large and populous ci¬ 
ties. There is here a visible body-politic, a’type and iniitgc of dial 
huge Leviathan the State. We cximprebend that vast denomination, 
the People^ of which we sec a tenth part daily moving before ns; and 
by having our imaginations emancipated from petty interests and per-^ 
sonal dependence, we learn to venerate ourselves as men, and to re¬ 
spect the rig Its of human nature. Th^efore it is that the cithsens and 
freemen of London and Westminster are patriots by prescription* phi¬ 
losophers and politicians by the right of their birth>pli^e. ^In the 
country, men arc no better than a herd of catde or i^'Hered. deer. 
They have no idea but of individuals, none of rights or principles— 
and a king, as the greatest individual, is the highest idea th^ can 
form. He is “ a species alone,” and as superior to any single peasant, 
as the latter is to the peasant’s do^, or to a crow flying over his head. 
In London the king is but as one to a million (numerically speaking),' 
is seldom seen, afld then distinguished only from others by the superior 
graces of his person. A country ’sqmirc or a lord of the manor is a 
greater man in his village or hundred'! 

N 2 
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Ik • fbraer number, in taking a review of **Las Cases* /otinil 
we slightly glanced at tlie .first part of these Memoirjs, of which im* 
portant production four parts are now published—two dictated to 
General Gourgaud, and more immediately and strictly historicalrrtwo 
more dictated to the Count de Montholon, entjded ** Historical Mis* 
cellanies,” containing notes and observations upon several .modern 
French publications which reached Napoleon at St. Helena, and gave 
false or imperfect views of his personal conduct, or of the political and 
mfiltaiy events of his reign. 

, When Napoleon, having ceased in 1814 to be Emperor of France, 
was about to depart for the Island of Elba, his farewell promise to the 
remnant of his old companions in arms who witnessed that extremity 
O'f his fortune, was, that he v^ould prepare a record of the great trans¬ 
actions they had achieved together. The events that so rapidlyen- 
sned interfered with the design,—-but the finlil and not inglorious 
struggle to be once again the foremost man of the world having failed, 
and he himself doomed to a sentence that extinguished every hope, 
he no longer deferred its execution. On the passage to St. Helena he 
commenced the present work, and was constantly occupied upon it 
during the six years that he continued to hold out against the miseries 
of exile, and the cliraate^end the governoi of St. Helena. The quantity 
of matter condensed in these volumes is so and the subjects so 

various,> that it would be quite im^Kissible, in such a notice as the 
preset,, to give anything like a perfect analysis of their contents. 
A large space is dedicated to accounts of battles, with minute and elabo¬ 
rate critical remarks upon military evolutions, which we profess our in¬ 
competency to appreciate, or at all times to follow—though, doubtless, 
this portion of the work will be deemed by many to be the most interest¬ 
ing and instructive; we shall therefore confine our extracts and observa¬ 
tions t6 such passages as serve to illustrate the character and policy of 
this extraordinary man, who, by the force of his genius and ambition, 
raised himself (^e repeatedly asserts without a crime”) from tiie sta¬ 
tion of a military adventurer to be the imperial chief, the creator and 
director of Ahe most formidable combination of political resources that 
modem Europe has seen confederated against the stability of hostile 
thrmies and institutions. 

Ojoife of the first great events recorded in these volumes is the Revo¬ 
lution which placed Napoleon at the head of the French government— 
the cdehfhted scene of the IStli and 19th Brumaire. It is given in 
that minute detail which always* imparts so much light and interest to 
the nan|ttive of a great ansaction. 

Ilq Was in Egypt when iiiformation of the increasing inefficiency 
imd tinpopulqrity of the existing government reached him. The men 
whom tne accidents of the Revolution had called to rule the affairs of 
Fraime were distrustful of each other, and had lost all public confi- 
dentjlMmd respect. The French peo|’e felt that they were misgoverned, 
an4i^|rere prepared by that impression, and by their recent familiarity 
wi^ innovations, for any change that should promise^a more effectual 
mbsolidation and management of |]ie national resources. Under these 

^ .•'* Memoirs of the History of France during the Reign of Napoleon, dictated by 
dm Empei]f6r at St. &c. 2 Livraisons, consisting of 4 volumes. 
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tiircuin&tiinces Nf^oleon, confiding in his talent%an(l in the influence 
of his fame, formed the hardy project of crushing'’the fiiictitnw that 
agitated the country, and of raising himself upon their ntjns to the 
summit of his ambition. He consigned the command of the Egyptian 
expedition to Kleber, and repaired to France. • His unexpected arrival 
was hailed with demonstrations of general joy. By the time he had 
reached the capital, he had seen enough to satisfy him that vdmt he 
projected mi^t be achieved. • 

** The nature of past events had informed him of the general condition of 
France, and the intelligence that he had procured on the road (from Frejus 
to Paris) had made him intimately acquainted with all that he requir^ to 
know. His resolution was taken. What he had not even wished to attempt 
upon his return from Italy, he was now determined to effect. His contempt 
for the government of the Directory, and for the political intriguers of the 
day, was extreme. Resolved to assume the chief control in the state, and 
to restore to France heffdays of glory, Iw giving an energetic impulse to public 
measures, it was for the execution of this project thaif he had come from 
Egypt; and all that he had just witnessed in the interior of Fiance had only 
served to confirm his determination.” 

• . # 

In the prosecution of, this bold design he proceeded wttli caution. 
He wont rarely into public—he admitted the visits of none but a few 
select friends, witli whom be conferred upon the relative strength of 
tlie different parties, ,gnd the rt'spcctive proposals that were tendered 
to him by each. Bernadotte,*Augcrcau, and other leaders of the Ja- 
cobjns, offered, on certain conditions, to place him at the head of a 
military dictatorship ;—a more moderinte ^larty, consisting of Regnier, 
Boulay, &c. were for committing to him the direction of the govern¬ 
ment as it then stood. The Directory was divided—Sieyes was for 
abolishing the present Constitution (La Constitution de I’an HI.) and 
substituting one that lie had framed. His views were supported by 
the Director Roger-Ducos and the majority of the Council of Ancients. 
The remaining three Directors, Barras, Moulins, and Gohier, proposed 
that Bonaparte should resume the command of the army of Italy. 
The two latter w'erc sincere; hut Barras, who was then intriguing for 
the restoration of the Bourbons, thought nothing hut retaining his 
present ascendancy. After deliberating over these several propmals, 
Napoleon was finally hesitating between those of Sieyes Barras, 
when the following occurrence betrayed the duplicity of the latter u — 

On the Sth Brumairc (October 30lh) Napoleon dined with Barras. T%« 
company was small. In the course of conversation after dinne^ * The Re¬ 
public,* said the liircctor, * is going to ruJh—the present system wdl never do, 
—the government is without euergy—wc must have a change, and appoint 
Iledouvlllc President of the Republic. With regard to you,.,6e(fefal,, your 
intention is to repair to the army; and as*for myself, sicK, draponding, and 
exhausted as 1 uni, I am good fur nothing but to retire to a private station.* 
Napoleon looked at him intently, without uttering a word—Barras his 

eyes and was confounded the conversation ended there. GeneralTSedou- 
vilie was a man of extreme medii^rity. , Barras said not what he thought; 
his countenance betrayed his secret. 

** This conversation was decisive. A few moments after, Napoleon wi^t to 
Sii^s. He informed him that for tep days past the several jarties hod.been 
aduressing themselves to him—that h% had resolved to jiroceed in comsert 
with him (Sieyes) and the majority of the Council of Ancients, and that he 
now came to give him a positive assurance of this iiiU^ion. It w’as agreeO 
that the change could be cfl’ecied between the Kith jjtuT 5i0lh BrupiaiK.* 
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- The sequel is equally curious, and characteristic of tW men ehd 
*'tljo times:— .V* * ^ ' 

** When NapoleOn returned home, Talleyrand, Fouch^, Rcederer* ^ and 
R^l, were there*. He told them with entire simplicity, and without any 
.mpvem'ent of countenance that could betray his own cq>inion, of what 
.Barras had just been saying. Rdal and Fouchd, who were attached to that 
director, felt at once all the impolicy of his dissimulation, and repaired to his 
house to Kmonstrate with him. About eight o’clock on the followtne 
morning, Barras came to Napoleon, who had not yet risen—he insisted 
upon seeing him, entered, and said that he feared his meaning had been mis- 
.understood the night before—that Na^mieon alone could save the Republic— 
that he came to place himself at ms disposal—to do whatever Napokon 
should desire, and act any part that shoiild be assigned him—and earnestly 
entreated to have an assurance that if he had any project in view, he would 
count upon Barras. But Napoleon had already taken bis part: he answered 
that he desired nothing—that he was fatigued and indisposed—that after the 
arid climate of Arabia, he found his frame affected If)’ the moist atmosphere 
of Paris, and by silnilar common-places he put an end to the interview.” 

Such were some of the petty matters that preceded and accelerated 
the momentous C||isis that was at hand. The remaining particulars are 
given with the minute fidelity of an historwn relating what he had 
actually witnessed;*—but we must refer our readers to the work itself. 
The final result was, that the plans which Napoleon, in concert with 
Silyes, adopted, completely succeeded. ^ The H'-ectory was Abolished. 
Napoleon, Sicyes, and Tloger-Ducos were named jirovisional Consuls 
until a new Constitution should be framed. The new Constitution, 
from which however the subtleties contained in the portfolio of Si^yes 
were as much as possible excluded,, was proclaimed on the 24th of 
the following December; and Napoleon, as first Constil of the F'rench 
Republic, took his place among the sovereigns of Europe.—As sucli, 
his character and actions now form one of the most interesting topics 
in the range of historical investigation. 

When a deputation from the town of Capua waited upon Terentius 
Varro, with an address of condolence upon the defeat at Cannae, the 
beaten Consul, in his reply, implored them to be firm in their fidelity 
to Rome, and among other arguments, did not omit to assure them 
that Hannibal was altogether a most fiendlike personage—that he was 
in the habit of building bridges and mounds of human bodies, and had 
actually initiated bis savage troops in the practice of feeding upon 
human flesh. During the fourteen years of Napoleon’s formidable 
■ ascendancy, it was a standing point of policy to cheer the efforts of his 
enemies by similar calumnies: ih proportion as we became alarmed, 
'We b^arae abusive; every new victory, or master-stroke of policy on 


• The 4ay before the fiiuil blow was struck at St. Cloud, to wbirh the sitting of 
the Lcdalative Chambers had been transforred by a decree of the 18tb nrudtairc, 
AuwrAu, who was secretly opposed to Napoleon, presented himself at the 
IMIlcries where the troops were passinz^in review; Napoleon advised him to 
absent hiUMelf from St. Cloud on the'foliov mg day—to keep quiet, and not cancel 
the servkea be bad already rendered bis country, for that no effort could counteract 
' the intended movement. Augcreau assured him of bis entire devotion, and his itcsire 
' td march under his orders. ” Eh bicn^ General,'’ said he, “cst-cc qne vnus nc 
eoS(i|»tez pas tonjours sur votre petit Augcreau!” Next day, however, when a 
rnmonr reached Paris of the proceedings at St. Cloud, le petit Augcreau posted 
%htther, and iinaginiii)|^rom the tumultuary scene there that Napoleon was lust, 
approached him and OM^ved, “ Eh I tcn ! vou.\ dans unejolu position !'* 
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his part, was the signal for fresh levies of libels upon oura; and to such 
aA extreme of contumely had we arrived, and so popular had this 
mode of carrying on the war become, that ten years ago 'every rran 
who wished to be considered a friend to his kibg and country, felt 
bound to admit that Bonaparte was a monster in human shape—that 
he poisoned his soldiers, murdered his prisohcrs, betrayed hb friends, 
was brutally insulting to siibjugated kings and queens—in a word, that 
he was so irretrievably and inordinately vicious, that, forcxample>sake, 
no well-conducted person should ever mention his name witliout a 
thrill of execration. But he has since fallen, and is now in his gfave, 
and his character and actions may at length be spoken of with some¬ 
thing like the impartiality which the future historian will not refuse 
the most extraordinary being of tlio modern world. 

Napoleon's talents have been seldom questioned. They were of so 
high and rare an order, that finding no one of his own age with whom 
to compare him, wd must resort to the few great names* of the human 
race—Hannibal, Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagntf—conquerors, legis¬ 
lators, founders of empire—men of universal renown. The con¬ 
spicuous qualities of his mind were energy and si^acity^—intellectual 
hardihood to conceive vast designs, and bound],ess fertility in creating 
and applying the means to attain them. He was equally eminent id 
war and policy; and his achievements in both were marked by far less 
of accident and advrijturous experiment than was once imagined. He 
went into battle with an assurance of success founded upon previous, 
and for the most part unerring calculations. This was the secret of 
Ills confidence in his fortune. He compared, as if it were an abstract 
scientific question, the physical and moral forces of his troops with 
those arrayed against him, and where he found the former preponde¬ 
rate, gave the word to march and conquer. The most unskilled in 
military science may collect this from the general tenor of the volumes 
before us. Throughout, when discussing the various battles he had 
won, he appears to claim predit, not so much for having been actually 
victorious when once the conflict had begun, as for having by previous 
arrangements artd combinations broughi^he certain means of victory 
to the field. He was persuaded, and comd not afterwards divest him¬ 
self of the conviction, that he had done this at Waterloo; and hence bis 
expression, so much ridiculed by those who mistake its real import, 
that he, and not Wellington, oug/it to have gained the day. 

The same qualities of mind, the same preparatory foretho^ht in 
speculation, and energy in action, and for a long time the same success, 
distinguished him as a statesman. • His boldness here, as*in the field, 
was the result of profound calculations, through which none but the 
most penetrating and combining intellect could have passed. His 
saying was, that in all his great measures, “he marched at the head of 
large masses of (pinion.” This military allusion illustrates the genius 
of his civil policy. In all his projects, whether foreign or domestic, he 
marshalled the passions and twinions that sided with him, computed 
their numerical and moral force, and where he found they muM pre¬ 
vail, advanced at the charge-step to his object. In a word, be 
manoeuvred the national mind as he would a great army; _awd having 
had the art of persuading the c^izen, as well as the soldier,- that he 
was leading him on to glory, he exacted alike from both, and met with 
the same measure of discipline and siibordinatb^rT 
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Uader Napoleon’i governmeat there was a suspounon of polideai 
liberty in‘Frhnce. His maxiin was that the few should plan* and thf 
many acquiesce and execute. He establiidied and encouraged fiseo 
discussion in the oabinet* but he discountenanced all popular interISs” 
fence in state measures, as he would a spirit of mutinous dictation in 
the camp. We are no advocates for this mode of rule; but in speak* 
ing of ^e despotism of Napoleon as a personal crime, we riiould in 
fairness remember that he was accountable for it to his snl^ts and net 
his enemies* and that they were content to overlook its rigour for die 
manx< benefits it imparted. He asserts that his government was 
** enSaently popular.” He surely did much to make it so. He rescued 
France from the sway of the demagogue. He consolidated the na¬ 
tional energies, and forced them into channels that led to national ob¬ 
jects. He made talent the surest road to distinction. He was the 
patron of unbounded religious toleration. Under his reign no French¬ 
man opuld be 'molested and degraded upon the fan^.astic doctrine, that 
certain dogmas had' certain remote and influential tendencies which 
should disqualify for the enjoyment of civil rights. He framed a corn* 
prehensive and intelligible code of laws (the greatest want of modem 
nations), in which he j,pstly gloried as a lasting monument of his cmi- 
dem for the public good. These and his other great acts of general 
utility attached the French to his governmeyt, despotic as it was, and 
render]^ them the willing instruments of his scj^iemcs of aggrandize¬ 
ment* an the products of which they were themselves to share. 

We have stopped to ofler these remarks, because wc feci that it is 
not to tiae glory of England to depreciate this extraordinary man. Her 
real glory consists in having withstood the shock of his genius—in 
having so long resisted his imperial pretensions and asserted her own 
against a ctmfedcracy of hostile powers, such as no people uninspired 
by the pride and energy of freedom could have brav^. 

We proceed to extract some farther specimens of these Memoirs. 
The general contents, independently of the martial details, embrace 
the multiplied objects of his ambitious policy, which may be summarily 
described to have been, to render France the arbitress, and Paris the 
capital of the world; to con^lidate Italy into a separate kingdom ; to 
transfer the seat of the Papal power to the metropolis of France; to 
snbjtfgrile the several Continental states into obedience, or terrify them 
into an alliance; and, above all, to break the naval and commercial, 
and thereby the political influence of England in the affairs of Europe. 
Upon the subject of these vast designs, Ihe present work supplies in- 
vaiuahle maf^ials for the future historian ; but their very importance 
precludes our entering upon them. Any one of even tlic subordinate 
topics connected with them would more than exhaust our limits. We 
sfajdl, therefore, go on according'^to our original intention (and without 
any attempt at regular order) to take up such passages as have in¬ 
terested 4s by their novelty, and arc capable of being compressed into 
our rememing space. ^ 

The forUrnmNig mi^ be adduced as a cnaracteristic example of Napo¬ 
leon’s mrig^sudity and skill as a political intriguer. In 1800 it was the 
great^oltiect of France to detach the Emperor Paul from Aie alliance of 
Englatm and Austria. He was at tl^t time known to bo deeply .cha¬ 
grined the losses his army had sustained in Switzerland, and to be 
greatly mssatisfied wiKjhe conduct of his allies, Napoleon seized the 
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oocaMnon odTturning those feelings to account, and, kiio#alglBs vida«- 
rajble pout to be on the side of his heroieal pretensiotne, 4itr directed 
his operations against that quarter. A little after die battle of Marengo 
he h^ flattered the vanity of Paul by sending him the sword which lira 
the Tenth had presented to lle-Adam, as the reward of his bravery in 
defending Rhodes against the Infidels; but an opportunity now ofebred 
of making a more brilliant and substantial present. Ten thousand 
Russian soldiers were prisoners^ of France, Napoleon prc^posed to 
England and Austria to exchange them for an equal number of Frcncb- 
mem The ofTer; as no doubt expected, was refused. Napoleon ex¬ 
claimed against the refusal as an act of narrow-minded injustice, and 
declared that, as a proof of the high Estimation in which he held such 
brave soldiers, he would restore them without ransom to the Czar. 
The Russian officers accordingly received their swords, uid all the 
prisoners were collected at Aix-la-Chapclle, where they were newly 
clothed and equipped ifi the most splendid style that the manufectures 
of France could effect. A Russian general was appoiifted to organize 
them into battalions and regiments. The ardent and impetuous Paul 
could not hold out against this. He forthwith despatched a courier to 
Napoleon with the following singular letter :— , 

“ Citizen First Consul,—I do not write to yoti in order to enter into discus¬ 
sions upon the rights of men or cS citizens. Every country governs itself ao 
<cordiajE tu its own discretiojg. Wherever I see at the, head of a country a 
than wno knows how to govern aifd fight, niy heart yearns towards him. 1 
write to make you acquainted with iny dissatisfaction towards Kn^aod, who 
violates every right of nations, and is never guic^-d but by her selfishness and 
interest. 1 wish to unite with you for the purpose of putting an end to the 
injustice of that government.” 

Shortly after the proposed treaty of alliance was formally executed. 

In the account of Egypt, a portion of the work tiiat will probably 
have most attractions for general readers, we have a short digression 
upon polygamy, and a proposed explanation of that institution different 
from Uiose of preceding speculdtors. 

These countries (Africa and Asia) being inhabited by men of various 
colours, polygamy is the sole means of prevent\g mutual persecution. In 
order that the blacks should not be at war with die whiles, and’the whites 
with the blacks, and the copper-cnlourcd with both, their legislators jlyive 
judged it expedient to make them all members of one family, and thus to 
counteract that tendency in man to hate whatever is not himself. Mahomtf 
considered that (bur wives were sulheient to attain this object, inasmuch as 
each man could have one white, one black, one copper-coloured, and one of 
some other colour. Doubtless it was also*in the spirit of a sensuaf creed to 
favour the passions of its votaries ; and in this respect policy and the Prophet 
have been able to act in concord.” 

The doctrine of Montesquieu is more dbvious and satisfactory. In 
warm climates where this usage has almost exclusively prevailed, 
female attractions pass rapidly away. A Nounnahaul or Fatinjh of 
those regions, however adorable inJier teens, becotnos to outward ap- 
I>carance, quite elderly at tire age of twenty, and a wrinkled matron 
at twenty-five. But Selim, who is only three or four years oldra at 
the period of this Eatastroplie, is still in the prime of yotuh and Orieli- 
tal sensibility, and in spite of his cfernal vows, finds his affectktns 
wandering from the object of his first attachment. He is once more 
(Itxor^ du besoin (iCaimer, and if the laws were so ^^^^''^asonable as to 
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The propnety df their demeanour and the modesty of ihetr attire adde^^to 
their attractions, and the imagination took pleasure in conjeclitres 

f^ts^cting the chamis of which they would not allow so> itnieh as a|^in|we.** 

A little farther on he gives an instance of ^eir jparapenaity to hssert 
the rights of women, even to petitioning himself fw a redress of c^n- 
niibial grievances; and considering what a frightful despot he wa^ ’he 
appears from his manner (if felating the anecdote, to have reg‘arded 
the stirring "‘of natural ambition in the bosoms of these aspiring gip¬ 
sies with ungular indulgence. 

" Tire women have their privileges :—there are some thinra which their 
husbands cannot refuse them without being considered barbarians, mon¬ 
sters, without causing a general outcry against them ^ such, for example, is 
the right of going to the bath. It is at the vapour-baths that the women 
assemble; it is there that all sorts of intrigues, political and other, are planned; 
it is there that marriages arc settled. General Menou, who had married a 
female of llosetta, treated her after the French manner: he fed her 1^ the 
hand into the dinner-room—the best place at table—th£ most delicate mor¬ 
sels were for her; if her handkerchief chanced to drop, he vras the alert 
to pick it up. As soon as she related these particulars in the bath of Ao- 
setta, all the others begauto entertain hopes ot a general change of manners, 
and signed a petition to the Sultan Kcuir, that theff husbands should be 
made to treat them in the same wayf.” 

While wc are upon the siAject of Napoleon’s demeanour to women, 
wc cannot refrain fror. .vinsertipg an e.xample that wc have met for the 
first time in these volumes, and which, upon highci grounds than those 
of oourtesy, must be considered as mosj; creditable to his memory. 
His public despatch from Cairo, (Aiigfist 19, 1798,) announces to the 
Executive Directory the defeat of the French fleet at Aboukir—a 
disaster which he attributes to Admiral Drucys, who, in violation of 
repeated orders, neglected to remove his sipiadron from that exposed 
situation. On the same day he writes as follows to the widow of 
Brueys. 

, Cairo, .Id Fructulor, year VI. (19 Aug. 1798.) 

" Your husband has been killed by a cannon-ball while he was fighting 

* We throw together two or three shorter anc^ates that occur in this portion of 
the work. * * 

Napoleon gave frequent dinners to the Sheiks. Atboogh our customs ,wcre so 
different from theirs, they found chairs, and knives and forks extremely'conve¬ 
nient. At the conclusion of one of these dinners, he one day asked the Sheik 
El-Mondi, “ For the six months that 1 have been among you, what is the most 
. useful thing 1 have taught you ?” The most useful thing you have taught me," 
replied the Sheik, half-serious, half-laughing, “ is to drink at dinner#*—^The ais- 
tom of the Arabs is not to.drink until the repast is over. 

At a dinner given to the‘Gcncral-in-chief by the Sheik El-Fayoum, the subject of 
conversation was the Koran. ** It comprises all human knowledge,’* said the 
Sheiks.—Napoleon asked, ** Does it contain the art of casting cannons, and 
making gunpowder ?*' " Y'es,*’ they replied, “ but you must know how to read 
ita scholastic distinction that has been more or less employed by every mligion. 

One day that Napoleon was surrounded by the Divan of the great Shdlre, infor¬ 
mation was brought that the Arabs ctf the tribe of the Osnadis bad killed aPellah 
and carried off the cattle. He manifetited hiS indignation, and in an animated tone 
ordered a staff-officer to repair forthwith to Uaireh with 200 dromedaries and 300 
horsemen to obtain restitution and punish the offenders. The Sheik El-Modi, who 
was present at this order, and observed the emotion of the General-in-chief, said 
to him with a smile, “ Is that Fellah your cousin, that his death should put you in 
such a passion ?’* “ Yes,** replied Napoleon, “ all that I command are my chil¬ 
dren.” “ Taih+,’* said the Sheik, “ you speak there lik^Sc Prophet.** * 

t An Arab word expressing great sat'^metioB. 
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, OA hoftrtl his ve9a«l< He. died without sufferio;^ and a death the mildest and 
tlie. most detired iniUb^ men. 

1 deeply syin;^awse with your sorrow. The moment that teparatM tu 
. from the object ugedove j» terrible: it severs us from the world—it aoeots 
the fiame with cbChmljsiotis of agony. Ilie faculties of the mind are anni- 
hi^ed^t retains no relaoons with' the world, except through the medium 
of an incubus whiOh dters every thing. Mankind appear more^ cold and 
selfish than they really are. In such a situation we reel, that if nothing 
obliged us to live, it would be far bcttejr.'to die; but when, 'after that first 
impression^ we press our children to our heart, tears and sentiments of ten* 
> dern^ess reanimate nature, and we live for our children. Yes, Madam, let 
-yoim fthin that first moment open your heart to melancholy. You will weep 
them, you will watch over their infancy, you will instruct them in 
.ll^^^NHith—^you will talk to them of their father, of your grief, 'of the loss 
wbira<diey and the Republic have suflercd. After having re-attached your- 
seUf to'the world through the influence of filial and maternal love, appreciate 
foflioihetfam^ the friendship and the lively interest that 1 shall ever enleitaiit 
^ widow of my friend. Be persuaded that thefe are some men, though 
so^. in number, *«vho deserve to be the hope of the afflicted, because diey 
fed adutdy for meutal sufferiug. (Signed) Bonapartb.” 

There is a little of the mannerism of the period in the above, but 
every British womsm, whose husband or brother has fallen for his 
country, will appreciate its value and the motives of the writer. A 
single authentic document like tliis refntes and outlives a thoitsand 
calunniest 

There are fewer symptoms in this publication of Napoleon’s tendency 
to a belief in predestination than we expected to have found. .The 
feeling, however, now and ^ then breaks out—pretty strongly in his 
despatch.|iom Egypt announcing the naval defeat at Aboukir; and 
also in account of liis marriage with Maric-Louise. Upon that 
occasion Trince Schwartz^berg, the Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
gesxt a ^lendid fl^te at Paris, to wliicli Napoleon :md the new Empress 
were invited. In the midst of the festivities, a temporary ball-room, 
vtdiich had been constructed in the garden of the Ambassador’s hotel, 
took fire. Many persons perished. Among them the Ambassador’s 
sister-in-law, who was sufjg cated in the attempt to rescue one of her 
children, ^’he writer proceeds— 


** In 1770, during the fete given by the city of Paris to celebrate the mar¬ 
riage of Louis the Sixteenth with Marie-Antoinette, two thousand persons 
were overturned in the fosses of the Champs-Eiybi-es, and perished. After¬ 
wards, when Louis and Marie-Antoinelte met their death upon the scafibld, 
this terrible accident was recollected and converted into a presage of what 
followed—for it is to the insurrection of chat great metropolis that the Revo¬ 
lution must be immediately attributed. The unfortunate issue of a f^te given 
by an Austrian ambassador, under similar circumstances, to celebrate the 
aiiiaace of two houses in the p^ersons of Napoleon and Maric-IiOuise, ap¬ 
peared an inauspicious omen. The misfortunes of France have been solely 
c^ii^sed^y the change of policy on the part of Austria. ^Napoleon was not 
sup^lBtttious, yet upon that occasion 1^ had a painful presentiment The 
day 'alflec -the battle of Dresden, whcn,^uring the pursuit of the Austrian 
army^^li^TeMhcd from a prisoner that Prince Schwarlzeuberg was rumoured 
to have been killetb he observed—' He was a brave man; Ijut his death is so 
far cenavlingi that it was evidently he who was threatened by the unhappy 
-om^ 5 at hikbaJLf Two hours after it was ascertained at head.>(|^uarter8 mat 
.it.wes JlloFcau^ and not Prince Schwartzenberg, that hud been killed the digt 
before.^ ^ 
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There arc numerous other personal traits dispersed through the 
work, and whleli, independently of their intrinsio interest, greatly re¬ 
lieve the severity of the historical and military details/ If any credit 
be due to his statements here, and in his recorded conversations at St. 
Helena, both of which agree with the reports of the best informed 
Frenchmen, who have no motives to traduce him, his moral character 
must be taken to have been grossly misrepresented before his fall. La 
his public capacity he exhibited the feelings, or let us rather call them 
the crimes, inseparable from ajpbitioxis men and ambitious govern¬ 
ments. Like other warriors, he was. indifferent enough to the effusion 
of human blood, provided the victory was secured. Like other per¬ 
sons and states aspiring to empire^ he made light of the rights and 
institutions that wgre opposed to lus plans of dominion. But apart 
from these, the almost universal vices of nations and rulers, he seems 
as an individual to have been tainted by very few of the noxious pas¬ 
sions and caprices of exalted station. His personal habits w«re 
laborious and temperate. In private intercourse, if any intercourse 
with such a man can be called so, he usually succeeded in fixing the 
unbounded admiration and attachment of those who approat^cd him. 
In his distribution of favours, there was little of the petty perfidy and 
mystery of Courts. The system which he directed demanded talent 
in every department, and wherever lie found it, he appropriated it, 
promptly and even abruptly, ibut in general so judiciously that he had 
seldom cause to repent .^f his selection. From the tone in which he 
speaks of public men, it may be collected that he was very far from en¬ 
tertaining a contempt for virtue. He asserts, that personal probity 
formed one of the highest recommendation^ to his favour—although it 
was a melancholy fact, that in France during his day, moral worth was, 
for the purposes of her government, not the most valuable'qualifica¬ 
tion. Even his ambition, culpable and destructive as it was, was not 
untinged by magnanimity. His alidication at Fontainebleau, the 
severest trial of human pride, was not so involuntary and sudden as 
was at the time supposed. In a despatch to Caulaincourt (4th Jan. 
1814) appended to this publication, he announces his intention, if called 
upon, to make that sacrifice. 

" Would they (the Allies') reduce France to ht*r ancient limits'? It would 
be to degrade ner. They dccei\ c thein^eh cs if they imagine that the re¬ 
verses of war can make tw naiiou desirf* peace upon such terms. There is 
not a French heart that would not in six months’ time feel the scandal of 
such a peace, and that would not reproach the government that could be 
base enough to sign it. If the nation seconds me, the euemy marches to 
hts destruction. If fortune bctray'i me, vny resolution is taken—1 do not 
cling to the throne—I shall neser disgrace the nation, or myself, by subscribing 
such shameful conditions.” 

The style of these volumes is simple, perspicuous, and animated. 
The notes, as wc arc informed by the editors, are more exclusively 
his own composition—and, even though we had been ignorant ct that 
fact, would have struck us as alpong the most original parts of the 
work, both in matter and execution. ' There are frequent sketches 
more or less in detail of contemporary characters. To give an idea 
of their general manner, wc shall conclude our extracts and the present 
subject with his notice of two of his favourite generals who fell in the 
hftttle of Essling— 
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** On this daj perished two generals, the Duke of Montebello and Si. 
Hiia trgl-byth of tfaem heroes, the best of Napoleosi’s friends. ,He wept 
for their loss. They would never have daseeted him in his adversity j they 
would never have heen fiitthlass to the glory of the French peo|de. The 
Duke of MontebeBo^was a nadve of Lectoure. When a chtf ae hataillon lie 
distinguished himself during the campaigns of 1796 in Italy. As a general 
he covered himself vri.th>moiry in l&^pt, at Montebello, at Marengo, at' 
Austerlitz, at J^na, at Pmtusk, at Friedland, at Tudelia, at Saragossa, at 
Eckm&l and at Essling, wjbiere he found a glorious death. He was cautious, 
sagacious, and daring; before an enemy ^ts presence of mind was not to^ be 
shaken. He owed litrie to education—•‘Nature had done every thing for hinv 
Napoleon, who had witnessed the progress of his mind, often remarked it 
wi^ astonishment. For manoeuvring nve and twenty thousand infantry on 
field of ^tde, he was superior CD ail the generals of the French array, 
fie VTO8 still young, and would have become more perfect; perhaps he niignt 
even have rmiched to a proficiency in the highest branch of tactics (le 'grande 
tacH^) winch as yet ne had not understood.—St. Hilaire was a general at 
CaikigU^e in 179^ He was remarkable for the chivalry of his character. 
He had excellent dispositions, was a kind companiod, a kind brother, a kind 
relative. -was bovered with wounds. His attachment to Napoleon coin- 
tnencad lA'the siege of Toulon. They called him, alluding to Bayard, * le 
Ch^oolier adns peur, et sans reprochc.’ ” 


THE SWORD OF THE TOMB.* 

f* 

A Northern I^ffcnd. 

. ‘ 

Voice of the gifted elder Time! 

> Voice of tlie charm and the Runic rhyme! 

Speak ! from th/ shudes and the depths disclose, 

, 5 , How Sigurd may vanquish his mortal foes— 

Voice of the buried past! 

■ Voice of the grave! ’lis the mighty hour 

When Night with her stars and dreams hath power, 
' And my stc[> hath been soundless on the snows. 
And the ^cll I have sung hath laid repose 
*On the billow and the blast.” 

Then the torrents of the North 
' And,the forest pines were still, 

,, ^ VV'^nen a hollow chaunt came forth 

From the dark sepulchral hill. 

** There shines no sun through the land of dead. 

But where the day looks not the brave may tread 
There is heard no song, and no iiicud is pour’d. 

But the warrior may come to the silent board 
* In the shadqw of the night. 

" There is laid a sword in thy father’s tomb. 

And its edge is fraught with thy foeman’s doom ; 
But soft be thy stc|) through the silence deep. 

And move not the urn in the house of sleep. 

For the viewless have fearful might.” 

Then died the solemn lay. 

As a trumpet’vmusic dies. 

By the nigtit-wind borne away 
Through the wild and stormy skies. 


f 

* The idea of thia ballad ia taken from a scene in ** Starkotlier,” 
^be Dai^ Poet> Ocl^enscltlager. 


a tragedy 
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The fir*trees rockM to the wailing blast. 

As on through the forest the warrior ^a'st 
Through the forest of Odin, the dim and Old, ' 

The dark place of visions and legends told 
By the fires of northern pine. 

The fir-trees rock’d, and the frozen ground 
Gave back to nis footstep a hollow sound. 

And it seem’d that the depths of those mystic shades ■ 

I'loiii tile dreamy gloom of their long arcades 
Gave warning)iwith voice and sign. 

But the wind strange magic knows 
To call wild shape and tone 
From the grey wood’s tossing boughs. 

When Night is*on her throne. 

The pines closed o’er him with deeper gloom. 

As he took the path to the monarch’s tomb, 

’I'he pole-star shone, and the heavens were bright 
With tlie arfowy streams of the northern light, • 

But his road through dimness lay 1 « 

He pass’d, in the heart of that ancUmt wood. 

The dark shrine stain’d with the victim’s blood. 

Nor paused, till the rock, where a vaulted bed 
Had ueen hewn pf old for the kingly dead, • 

Arose on his midnight way. 

Then first a moment’s chill 
Went shuddering through his breast, 

A 2 :T 1 the sv^el-clad man stood still 
Before that place of rest. 

But he cross’d at length, with a dr^p-drawn breath, 

'riie threshold-floor of the hall bf death. 

And look'd on the pale mysterious fire, X' 

W Inch gleant’d from the urn of his warrior-sire ■' r 
, With a strange and a solemn light.* 

Then darkly the words of the boding strain, •• 

Like an oiiicii, rose on his soul again, 

—“ Soft be thy tread through the silence deep. 

And move not the urn in the house of sleep, 

For the viewless have fearful might!” 

But the magic sword aif^' shield 
Of many a battle-day 
Hung o’er that urn reveal’d 
By the tomb-fire’s w’aveless ray. 

With a faded wreath of oak-leaves bound. 

They hung o’er the dust of the far-renown’d. 

Whom the bright Valkyriur’s glorious voice 
Had call’d to the banquet where gods rejoice. 

And the rich mead flows in light. 

With a beating heart his son drew near. 

And still rung the verse in his thrilling car, 

—“ Soft he thy tread through the silend! deep. 

And move not the urn in the house of sleep. 

For the viewless have fearful might!” 

And many a Inga’s rhyme. 

And legend of the ^rave. 

That shadowy scene and time 
Call’d back to daunt the brave. 

-—---•-—- 

^The sepulchral fire, supposed to guard the ashes of departed heroes, is fre¬ 
quently alluded to iu the Northern Sagas. * 
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But he raUed his ann*j*and the flame grew dim, 

. And the sword in its light seem’d to ware and swim. 

And his faltering hand could not grasp it well— 

From the pde oak-wreath with a clash it fell 
'Hirough the chamber of the dead. 

The deep, tomb rung with the heav/ sound. 

And the um lay shiver’d in fragments round. 

And a msh, as of tempests, quench'd the fire. 

And the scatter’d dust of bis warlike sire 

Was strewn on the champion's head. 

Otic moment—and all was still 
In the slumbcrer’s ancient hall. 

When the rock had ceased to thrill 
With the mighty weapon’s fall. 

The stars were just fading, one by one, .i* 

The clouds were just tinged by the early sun. 

When there stream’d through the cavern a torch’s flame, 

* And the brother of Sigurd the valiarsl came 

• To seek him in the tomb. 

Stretch’d on his shield, like the steel-girt slain 
By moonlight seen on the battle-plain, 

' In a speechless trance lay the waryor there. 

But he wildly woke when the touch’s glare * 

Burst on him through tiic gloom. 

“ The morning-wiinl blows free. 

And the hour of chace is near; 

Come forth, come fortlrwith me; 

What dost thou, Sigurd, here ?” 

** I have put out«thc holy sepulchral fire, * 

1 have scatter’d tlTc dust of my warrior-sire ! 

It burns on my head, and it weighs down my heart, 

’ But the winds shall not wander without their part 
' To strew o’er the restless deep! 

** In the mantle of Death he was here with me now, 

'Iliere was wrath in his eye, there wps gloom on his brow, 
t And his cold still glance on my spirit feii 
With an icy ray and a witliofiug ^>ell— 

On! chill is the house of sleep!" 

TJfe morning wind blows free 

• And the reddening sun shines clear. 

Come forth, come forth with me. 

It is dark and fearful here!’’ 

lie is there, he is there, witli his shadowy frown. 

But gone from his head is the kingly crown. 

The crown from his head, and the spear from his hand— 
'Dicy have chased turn far from the glorious land 
Where the feast of the gods is spread !* 

He must go forth alone on his phantom-steed. 

He must ride o’c* the grave-hills with stormy speed. 

His plac#is no longer at Odin’s board. 

He is driven from Valhalla without his sword 1 
But the slayer shall avenge the dead !’* 

That sword fame had won 
By the fiill of many a crest. 

But its fiercest work was done 

In the tomb, on Sigurd’s breast. F. 11. 


* Sev^ nriteriagt to the departed spirit were supposed by the Northern l|ty- 
thologists to he th9 ^sequence of any profanation of the sepnlchre. 
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Wb would recommend to Mr. Washington Irving, in whatever quar¬ 
ter of Germany he may be, to post back to England without delay, and 
look after his particular celebrity; for here is a synonimous gentleman, 
who has started during his absence, and is not only in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of a slap-dash renowp of his own, but from a natural puzzle occa¬ 
sioned by identity of name, is cifming in, among certain classes of his 
admirers, for supplemental honours fvhich of right belong to the author 
of the Sketch-book. 

We have been to “ the Caledonian,” the cant appellation by which 
the scene of Mr. Irving’s oratory is now familiarly known, in the neigh- 
bour/fcod of Hatton Garden. We would not willingly exaggerate— 
still less would we indulge in any thing verging upon irreverent'levity 
—but the exhibition was so new in a place of Christian worship, and 
So much bustle and curiosity have been excited regarding the principal 
performer, that, as mere reporters of passing novelties, we -etMisidcr 
ourselves fully justified in giving a faithful summary of what we felt 
and saw. • 

The whole concern has*a theatrical air. You nJust have a ticket of 
admission. When, installed in your seat, you cast your eyes upon the 
scene, you at once perceive that the persons around you are strangers 
to the place and to the ' Sentiment that should prevail there—that they 
have come, not to say their prayers, but to have it to say that they 
have heard Mr. Irving. You look in vaha for the keen and homely 
countenances, and the composed demeanour of a Scotch congregation; 
in their stead you have a miscellaneous assemblage of tittei^g misses, 
corpulent citizens, single gentlemen “ from the West end” with their 
silk umbrellas, members of Parliament, and, “ the flowers of the flock,” 
a gallery full of the choicest specimens of the fair population of chariots 
and landaulets. The service begins at eleven ; for the preceding half- 
hour, on the morning of our ‘attendance, the passages leading to the 
gallery were the scene of tremendous rush|ng and confusion—all me¬ 
mory of the day and place was obliterated- there was nothing but the 
most unsightly working of shoulders and ellu'ws, producing combina*- 
tions of attitude, and varieties of ludicrous endurance, which no gravity 
could resist. We cannot stop to specify many examples; but the 
public sympathy is justly due to the young lady with the pink-lined 
bonnet w'lio was so mercilessly jammed in by a column of dowagers 
and dandies and never thought of fainting away; and to the affbplectic- 
looking gentleman in blue, who by one heroic plunge emerged from his 
wedge, and, losing an arm of his coat in the effort, clambered up the 
gallery-stairs with this portion of his raifhent dangling askant from his 
back like an hussar’s supernumerary jacket. 

This extraordinary scene would have astonished us, if we liat/been 
less familiar with the fury of a grtat capital for every thing in the way 
of sights and novelties. I'he bare annhuncement, in our fashionable 
circles, of the arrival of a Caledonian preacher, whose eloquence opened 
upon his congregation with the force of a galvanic battery, was qjiite 
sufficient to collect around him aTl the high-born ^and the loveliest 
^ners in the land, impatient to partake in the delicious horrors of a^ 
Shock. Then the whisper ran that the personage in question was 

VOL. Vlll. ^M), xxxiii. o 
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neither more nor less than one of Sir Walter’s Covenanters—a palpable, 
living and authentic illustration of the Scotch Novels—so superior to 
any of Westall’s, that the artist was thinking of applying for an in¬ 
junction. Here was a sight indeed! and as potent a stimulus for 
all this bustling and rushing for priority, as if Diana Vernon, or 
Meg Merrilies, or Old Mortality himself had come to town. There 
was another ground of attraction, and also of rather a worldly kind— 
Mr. Irving had announced his intention of “ passing the limits of pulpit 
theology and pulpit exhortation.^’ He determined upon employing 
weapons not heretofore wielded at the altar, and directing them against 
the most influential classes in the country. He came “ to teach ima¬ 
ginative men, and political men, and legal men, and sc^entifigJnen, 
who bear the world in hand, and having got the key to their several 
chambers of delusion and resistance, to enter in and debate the matter 
with their souls, that they might be left without dxcuseand the pub¬ 
lished eMmple (ihe work now before us*) of “ this new method of 
handling .religious truth" had apprised the community, that a part of 
his plan ivas to level the boldest, and were ho not a holy man, we should 
say, the most bittev personalities against s^ome of the must eminent 
writers of tlie day. But, suspending our opinion for the present upon 
the merits of such a mode of exhortation, was more wanting to secure 
to the inventor a brilliant auditory ? What ^od for male and female 
curiosity! What a relief to the ordinary dulncss of Sabbath occupa¬ 
tion ! What woman, with a woman’s nature, could resist the prospect 
of seeing *' the heartless Chilf^e” dragged by a spiritual critic to the 
altar,'and made to undergo a salutary smarting for the petulance and 
wandering of his heroes; or of beholding Moore, with all his crimes 
and Melodies upon his liead, soundly belaboured in the pulpit by a 
Calvinistic chastiser of Anacreontics ? What scene of Sheridan’s could 
compare with a debate between Mr. Irving and Mr. Canning’s soul, 
upon the honourable member’s Parliamentary ways ? Lord Eldon, too, 
with his own and a more illustrious conscience to answer for ; and Mr. 
Robinson, with the enonnUjes of liis budget; and the Broughams and 
Scarletts; and Sir Humphrey, in spite of his safety-lamp; and Mr. 
Jeffrey, so carnally insensible to the strains of the water-poets ;—all 
of these might be summoned by name and roughly communed witli (as 
some of them have already been) to the inexpressible edification of a 
fashionable and overflowing congregation. 

But t<^return from this not altogether irrelevant digression. Mr. 
Irving ascended the juilpit at eleven o’clock. I’hc first effect of his 
appearance is extremely startling. He is considerably more than six 
feet high. He has a pallid face—the outline rather triangular than 
oval—the features regular and manly. The most striking circum- 
stan^ about his head is a profusion of coarse, jet-black hair, which is 
careiully divided in the centre and combed down on either side, after 
the Italian fashion in the middjc ag^. The eye-brows and whiskers 
are in equal abundance. Upon the whole, we thought the entire coun- 
‘tenance much more Italian than Scotch, and imagined that we could 
discover in the softness and regularity about the mouth and chin some 
resemblance to the Bonaparte family. There is a strongly marked 

—.— -«--- 

* The Oracles of God f Four Orations. Judgement to come, an argument in 
Nine Parts, pp 548. 
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organical defect in tlie eyes: when upturned, they convey the idea of 
absolute blindness. ’Plie forehead is high and handBome, and far too 
anxiously displayed. We were sorry to see Mr. Irving’s fingers so 
frequently at work in that quarter to keep the hair in its upturned po¬ 
sition. The petty care bestowed upon this point, and the toilet-asso¬ 
ciations connected with bleached shirt-wrists, starched collar, and che¬ 
rished whiskers, greatly detracted from his dignity of aspect, and re¬ 
duced what might have been really imposing into an air of mere terrific 
dandyism. His ago, we understandj is about forty years. If any one 
should ask us, take him all in all, wlial he looked most like, we'should 
say, that when he first glided into view, his towering figure, sable habi- 
limcuts, pallid visage, and the theatrical adjustment of his black and 
bushy^air,’ reminded us of the entry of a wonder-working magician 
upon the boards of a real theatre. 

The style of the discourse we heard was so similar to .that of his 
publication, upon which we shall observe hereafter, that for the present 
we shall confine ourselves to Air. Irving’s pulpit manner. His voice 
is naturally good: it is sweet, sonorous, and flexible, but ho miser¬ 
ably mismanages it. IJis delivery is a tissue of extravagance and 
incorrectness. There is im privity between his sentiments and accents. 
There is no want of variety of intonation, but it is so capriciously in¬ 
troduced, that in one half of \be emphatic passages his tongue seems 
to be utterly ignorant ;■<€ the gense and bearing of what it is commis¬ 
sioned to articulate. The tones .are at one moment unmeaningly mea¬ 
sured and sepulchral—the next as inapprojjj-iately raised to the highest 
pitch of ecstatic fervour. His discourse took a review of the wonders 
of the animal and vegetable creation ; and he was as enw'raptand vehe¬ 
ment upon the budding of a flower, or the growth of an insect, as if he 
were throwing off the most appalling thoughts that can agitate the 
human frame. This want of conformity between the matter and the 
manner was painfully if|)parcnt throughout. Let any one imagine the 
Battle of Prague, or any oth(*r piece of descriptive music, with the 
marks for expression transposed or dispersed at random, and the lead- 
ing passages executed accordingly. We si!-mid then have pianissimo 
volleys of cannon, soHo voce trumpet-calls, and ///(/wioso waifings of the 
faint and expiring. The effect would not be more fantastic and pro¬ 
voking than Mr. Irvings incessant misappropriation of his tones to his 
topics. 

His gesture is equally defective in dignity and propriety. It is an¬ 
gular, irregular, and violent. In maqy passages intended to^be argu¬ 
mentative or persuasive, Iiis hands were going through petty and 
vulgar evolutions, as if he were attempting to explain by signs 
the method of effecting some common incclianical operation. More 
than once he abruptly grasped with both hands the edge of the pulpit 
on the right, and reclining his body in that direction, like one sjBized 
with a sudden pain in the side, d^laimed over his left shoulder to the 
auditors in the farther gallery. The movements of his countenance 
were to the full as infelicitous as his attitudes and gesture. Instead of 
^ J^®tural play of features, instead of “ looks commercing with the 
skies,” we had forced, anomalous, aivd at times, quite terrific contor¬ 
tions. In some passages where the subject would have demanded com¬ 
posure or elevation of feature, the preacher stooped ofer the pulpit, so • 

o 2 
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as to bring one car almost into contact with the cushion, knit his brow, 
assumed a sort of smile or leer, and when the period was closed, re¬ 
turned to his position with a kind of triumphant jerk, precisely like a 
man who felt that he had just made a good satirical hit. There was 
one circumstance in Mr. Irving’s method that would alone have de¬ 
stroyed the effect of any eloquence. He read his discourse, and it so 
happened that throughout he read it incorrectly. After taking up the 
commencing clauses of a period, he drew back from the book, and re¬ 
cited them with all the fervour of extemporaneous creation, but sud¬ 
denly, ih the very midst of the sentence, he had to break off and refer 
to the manuscript again, and here be perpetually failed to catch at once 
the point from which he was to continue. Five or six times his eye 
lighted upon the matter he had just delivered, and the congregatier.*; had 
it over again with a clumsy “ 1 say,” to give it the air of an intended 
repetition. .This, and frequent mistakings of particular words, and a 
good many false quantities, (for Mr. Irving seems to be no prosodian), 
gave altogether a slovenly and bungling character to the entire exhibi¬ 
tion. During a discourse of an hour and forty minutes, there was but 
one short passage that we can except from these remarks. It was a 
description of Paradise; and he delivered if well. There was no ex¬ 
travagance of posture or gesticulation, and his tones had sweetness, 
sincerity, and election. With this single exception, he made little 
impression. As far as we could judge from* the demeanour of those 
around us, they were utterly unmoved. There were now and then 
some unseemly, though not, unnatural titterings among the younger 
females, at the warmth of the metaphors and personifications intro¬ 
duced into a description of the effects of Spring upon the animal and 
vegetable worlds. 

We had almost omitted to state, that Mr. Irving used a regular w’hite 
handkerchief, with which he had frequent occasion to remove the 
starting drops from his brow’. Wc are afraid that the colour was cho¬ 
sen for effect. On retiring from the chapel, when we cast a last look 
to catch the character of his countenance in repose, we observed him, 
as he reclined in the back cYthc pulpit, performing the same operation 
with an hottest Belcher pattern. 

We have read Mr. Irving’s book. It was no slight task, but we po¬ 
sitively have read it through. It now and then evinces some power; 
more however in the way of phrase, and in the uccdmulation of for¬ 
cible common-places, than in original conception: but on the whole, 
we rcgaril it as an imprudent publication, and considered with refer¬ 
ence to its main object, which has been very pompously announced, the 
conversion or exposure of the intellectual classes, as an utter failure. 
The author appears to us to be a roan of a capacity a little above me¬ 
diocrity. He is, we doubt not, thoroughly versed in the theological doc- 
trineegofhis church; for this is a matter upon which we do not pre- 
siuhe to pronounce. His reading amv ng popular English authors seems 
to have been tolerably extensive. '^We also give him credit for the 
most genuine zeal, notwithstanding the unnecessary tone of exaggera¬ 
tion and defiance with which h is accompanied—but here our commen¬ 
dations must cease. His taste is I ricious in the extreme. His style is 
at once coarse and flashy. It is, in truth, the strangest jumble wchave 
•ever encountered; There is no single term by which it can be de¬ 
scribed. He announces his preference for the models in the days of 
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Milton, but he writes the language of no age. The phraseology ofdif* 
ferent centuries is often pressed into the service of a single period. 
We have some quaint turn from the times of Sir Thomas More, puri¬ 
tanical compounds that flourished und^r Cromwell, followed by a caval¬ 
cade of gaudy epithets, bringing down the diction to the day of publi¬ 
cation. His affectation of antiquated words is excessive, and quite be¬ 
neath the dignity of a Christian preacher. Mr. Irving should recollect 
that v)ot and uis and xt^en, and and doth and hath^ upon the latter of 
which he so delights to ring die clmnges, are all miserable matters of 
convention, having nothing in life tt) do with the objects of his minis¬ 
try—that there is no charity in giviqg refuge to a discarded expletive— 
no glory in raising a departed monosyllable from the dead. His style 
has'cstpther great defect. It is grievously incorrect. When he comes 
to imagery, his mind is in a mist. He talks of abolishing pulses," 
** evacuating the uses of a law,” the “ quietus oi torment ” erecting the 
platform of our being upon a new condition of probjition." Some of 
his sentences arc models of “ metaplinrical confusion.” We seldom 
met widi a more perfect adept in the art of “ torturing one poor thought 
a thousand ways.” He contrives that a leading idea shall change its 
dress and character witliia pantomimic rapidity •of execution. The 
Bible is with him, at one moment, a star, the very next a pavilion. 
Again, “ the rich and mellow'' word, with God’s own wisdom mellow, 
and rich with all mortal and immortal attractions, is a better net to 
catch childhood, to catch manlmod withal, than these pieces of man’s 
wording.” We could multiply examples without number; they occur 
in every page. • * 

Apart from these defects, which might have been overlooked in a 
work of less pretension, but which, wherever they prevail, are unequi¬ 
vocal proofs of slovenly habits of thinking, we may generally say of 
Mr. Irving’s composition, that in the unadorned passages, where he 
prefaces or sums up a topic, it resembles the version of a Papal docu> 
ment, cumbrous, verbose, and authoritatively meek; tliat in his scrip¬ 
tural imitations, he sometimes succeeds in bringing together masses of 
awful imagery, the complete effect of wlj»ch, however, is too often 
counteracted by the intrusion of some petty .quaintness; and that his 
Platonic person! fleations of the soul, and the descriptions of its final 
beatitude, have a good deal of the pastoral manner and gorgeous colour¬ 
ing which render certain parts of the Pilgrim’s Progress so delicious a 
treat to the imagination of the unlettered Christian. 

In justice to Mr. Irving we shall select one or two of the mast fault¬ 
less of his impressive passages that we can find, llis death-bed scenes 
are perhaps among the best:— 

*' And another of a more dark and dauntless mood, who hath braved a 
thousand terrors, will also make a stand against terror’s grisly king—and he 
will seek his ancient intrepidity, and search for his wonted indifferenceg and 
light smiles upon his ghastly visage, and affect levity with his palsied tongue, 
and parry his rising fears, and wear s\ioothness on his outward heart, while 
there is nothing but tossing and uproar beneath. He may expire in the ter¬ 
rible struggle—nature may fail under the unnatural contest; then he. dies 
with de.speration imprinted on his clay'. 

“ But if he succeed in keeping theviirst onset down, then mark how a 
second and a third comes on as he waxeth feebler. Nature no longer endu¬ 
ring so much, strange and iucoherent words burst forth, with now and then • 
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a senleocc of stern and loud defiance. This cscajic perceiving, he vyill gather 
up bis stn'iigth, and laugh it oif as reverie. And then remark him in his 
^eep—how his countenance snflereth change, and his breast swcllcth like 
the deep ; and his hands grasp for a hold, as his soul were drowning ; and his 
lips tremble and mutter, and his tyeath comes in sighs, or stays with long 
suppression, like the gusts which precede the bursting storm ; and his frame 
shudders, and shakes the couch on which this awful scene of death is trans¬ 
acted. Ah! these are the ebbings and flowings of strong resolve and strong 
remorse. That might have been a noble man; but he rdected all, and chose 
wickedness, in the face of visitings of God^ and therefore he is now so severely 
holden of death. 

“ And reason doth often resign hef seat at the latter end of these God-de- 
spisers. ^ Then the eye looks forth from its naked socket, ghastly and wild— 
terror Hits enthroned upon the pale brow—he starts—he thinks that the 
fiends of hell are already upon him—his disordered brain gives thefyi-.'brm 
and fearful shape—he speaks to them—he craves their mercy. His tender 
relatives beseech him to be silent, and with words of comfort assuage his 
terror, and rffcall him from his paroxysm of remorse.* A calm succeeds, until 
disordered imagination hath recruited strength fora fresh creation of terror; 
and he dies wim a fearful looking-for of Judgment, and of fiery indignation 
to consume him.” 

This is undoubtedly striking; but is it original vigour, or a mere 
collection of appalling circumstances, which ft required little skill to as¬ 
semble ? Wc have marked in italics thc^ingle idea that wc did not re¬ 
cognise as commt^-place. 

We like the following much better. The*prevaiUng sentiment has 
little novelty, but it is natural and affecting, and is given in better taste. 
Describing the lukewarmners of modern Christians, and their addiction 
to worldly enjoymeirtB and pursuits, he proceeds— 

** They carry on commerce with all lands, the bustle and noise of their traf¬ 
fic All the whole earth—they go to and fro, and knowledge is increased—but 
how few in the hasting crowd are hasting after the kingdom of God! Mean¬ 
while, death sweepeth on with his chilling blast, freezing up the life of gene¬ 
rations, catching their spirits unblessed with any preparation of peace, 
quenching hope, and binding destiny for evermore. Their graves are dresseil, 
and their tombs are adorned; but their spirits, where are they? How oft 
hath this city, where 1 now/vrite these lamcnlations over a thoughtless ago, 
been filled qnd emptied of her people since first slie reared her imperial hcail! 
How many generations of her revellers have gone to another kind of revelry!— 
how many generations of her gay courtiers to a royal residence where cour¬ 
tier-arts are not!—how many generations of her toilsome tradesmen to the 
place of silence, where no gain can follow them! How time hath swept 
over her, age after age, with its consuming wave, swallowing every living 
thing, acd bearing it away unto the shores of eternity! The sight and 
thought of all which is my assiirabce that 1 have not in the heat of my feel¬ 
ings surpassed the merit of the case. The theme is fitter for an indignant 
prophet, than an uninspired sinful man.” 

« 

We cannot forbear extracting one more passage for the singularity, if 
not i^e excellence of the style. It is quite in the manner of an ancient 
Covenanter— ^ 

•*1 would try these flush and* flashy spirits with their own weapons, and 
' play a little with them at their own game. They do but prate about their 
exploits at fighting, drinking, and death-despising. 1 can tell llieni of those 
who fought with savage beasts; ye^u of maidens who durst enter as coolly as 
a modern bully into the ring, to tgj^e their chance with infuriated beasts of 
prey; and I can tell them of those who drank the molten lead as cheerfully 
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ns they do ihe juice of the grape, and handled the red fire and played with 
ihe bickering flames as gaily as they do with love’s dimples or woman’s 
amorous tresses. And what do they talk of war? Have they forgot Crom¬ 
well's iron hand, who made their chivalry to skip? or the Scots Camero- 
iiians, who seven times, with their Christian chief, received the thanks of 
Alarlborough, that first of English captains ? or Gustavus of the North, 
whose camp sung psalms in every tent ? It is not so long that they should 
forget Nelson’s Methodists, who were the most trusted of that hero’s crew. 
Poor men! they know nothing who do not know out of their country’s his¬ 
tory, who it was that set at nougly; the wilfulness of Henry VIII. and the 
sharn rage of the virgin Queen, against liberty, and bore the black cruelty of 
her Popish sister j and presented the petition of rights, and the bill of rights, 
and the claim of rights. Was it chivalry ? was it blind bravery ? No—•these 
second-rate (jualities may do for a pitched field, or a fenced ring j but, when 
it qjj^nes to death or liberty, death or virtue, death or religion, they wax 
dubiSffS, generally bend their necks under hardship, or turn their backs for 
a bait of honour, or a mess of solitl and substantial meat. This chivalry and 
brutal bravery can fight if you feed them well and bribe them well, or set 
them well on edge; but in the midst of hunger, and nakedness, and want, 
and persecution, in the day of a country’s direst need, *th^ arc cowardly, 
treacherous, and of no avail.—Oh! these tojicrs, these gamesters, these idle 
revellers, these hardened death-despisers!—they are a nation’s disgrace, a 
nation’s downfall.” ' 

It would bo beside our province to engage in any discussions upon 
the purely theological parts pf Mr. Irving’s work; ljut there are other 
iriatLcrs rather hastily introduced, as It strikes us, and intemperately 
liandlcd, and inileed in some thegrec affecting ovrsdres, upon which we 
cannot refrain from offering a few remarks. We allude to his vehement 
and* sweeping dentmeiations against thg literature of the day— 

“ Our zeal towards Clod, (lie says) and the public jgood, hath been stung 
almost to inadnes.s by the writings of rcproachablc men, tr/to f^ve the tone to 
the sentunental and political world. Their poems, their criticisms, and their 
blasphemous pamphlets, have been like gall and wormwood to niy spirit, and 
1 have longed to summon into the field some arm of strength, which might 
evaporate their vile and filthy speculation, into the limbo of vanity, whence 
it came.” • 

This must not be taken to apjily solely to those publications that 
have been recently under prosecution, ant? which we, profane as Mr. 
Irving may think us, reprobate as sincerely «s himself; neither is it an 
incidental ebullition, but one of the cvcr-recurring anathemas in which 
he lias indulged against his intellectual contemporaries, with their un¬ 
godly recreations, “ their Magazines of wit and fashion,” their “ deatli- 
despising” Reviews of the latest puhlic.ations. Poor Mr. Colburn, he 
little dreamt, some few months bacl^ of what was browing dibr him at 
the other side of the Tweed ; he little expected that one of these Sun¬ 
days he might be summoned, with a duccn iccum of the New Monthly 
and its contributors, to the bar of tliisdspiritual police-office in Hatton 
Garden, to answer for their dark and Anti-Calvinistic ways. But 
there we are—and without cavilling upon points of jurisdiction, we 
Would simply ask our jtulge to iftamine us before he condemns us, and 
then candidly to say whether, in*point of fact,, wc are to be classed 
among the sinister signs of the times. Is it unholy to indulge once a 
month in a little unwounding pleasantry 1 Is a letter from the Alps a 
deed of darkness ? A description oSSt. Peter’s, or Notre Dame, a lurk¬ 
ing attack upon the kirk of Scotland ? Had our Parthian Glance at a 
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departed year any tendency to shake the public confidence in a future 
state 1 Is the Ghost of Grimm as graceless and vicious as the embodied 
Baron himself was ? We would respectfully put it to Mr. Irving’s 
conscience, in his uninspired moments, whether these are matters that 
can endanger the souls of the readers or the writers? and whether, as 
a Christian censor of die age, he may not be risking his dignity and 
influence in exaggeradi^, like an ostentatious sophist in want of topics, 
the innocent pastimes of, on the whole, a tolerably well-conducted 
generation, into abominations that will surely be visited with never- 
ending wrath ? 

But there is anodier and a more-important question which this gentle¬ 
man has been .indiscreet enough to^raise. He has crossed the Tweed 
with the avowed design of calling out, as it were, the intellect of the 
age for the supposed aflronts it has offered to his notions of rcli^on. 
We say nothing of the self-possession of any single person undertaking 
so adventurous a project; but, as the sincere friends of religion, we de¬ 
precate it as w ill-considered and dangerous proceeding. With regard 
to the main ^int, the malignant influence against which his zeal is 
directed, we consider Mr. Irving’s assertions on the subject to be full 
of his characteristic exaggeration. There arCrnow, as there at most 
times have been, mdny men of talent among tae influential classes, who, 
unfortunately for themselves, are cut off by their peculiar habits of 
thinking from thoiionsolations of Christianity, but perhaps there never 
was a period when such persons so cautiously abstained from the pro¬ 
mulgation of their particular opinions. There may be one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, but the great masf of the persons to whom we refer feel too 
deeply the importanqitvof religious sanctions to the well-being of society 
to think of substitutil^g in their place the cold and unavailing dogmas 
of a philosophical creed. Feelings of decorum, of good taste, and even 
of personal respectability, come in aid, and confirm those habits of 
salutary forbearance. 'The question then is, whether any service can 
be rendered tO' religion by the tone and manner which Mr. Irving has 
assumed towards this class. Will defiance and abuse convert them ? 
Will offensive personalities even against those who have declared their 
opinions, conciliate the rest f Is it wise, by unfairly confounding poetry 
and criticisifi with blasphemy, to alarm the self-love of many, who are 
already, tacitly it may be, but virtually upon his side ? And lastly, is 
there no danger in impressing upon the other orders of the community 
that among the high and educated all sense of religion is extinguished ? 
These are matters upon which we cannot undertake to dwell, but it 
really dotlS occur to us that they Reserve Mr. Irving’s most serious con¬ 
sideration. It would be a miserable ending of his mission to discover 
too late that his zeal had produced mischiefs beyond the powers of his 
oratory to heal. 

Mr. Irving is a man of warm feelings, and can eulogise as exorbi- 
tantly^as he censures. It may be interesting to know that one of the 
schools of modern poetry has escaped^'iis condemnation. In the midst 
of his treatise upon “ JudgemeKt tocbmc,” we have the following burst 
of rhetorical criticism. The subject is Mr. Wordsworth— 

There is one man in these realms who hath addressed himself to such a 
godly life, and dwelt alone amidst ihe^ grand aud lovely scenes of nature, and 
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the deep unfathomable secrecies of human thought;—would to Heaven it 
were allowed to others to do likewise! And he hath been rewarded with 
many new cogitations of nature and of nature’s God j and he hath heard, 
in the stillness of his retreat, many new voices of his conscious ^irit—all 
which he hath sung in harmonious numbers. But mark the Epicuican 
soul of this degraded age ! They have frowned on him; they have spit on 
him j tlicy have grossly abused nim. The masters of this critical genera¬ 
tion (like generation, like masters) have raised the hue and cry against him j 
the literary and sentimental world, which is their sounding-board, hath rever¬ 
berated it J and every reptile, who "aan retail an opinion in print, hath spread 
it, and given his reputation a shock, from which it is slowly but surely reco¬ 
vering. All for what ? For making natuirc and his own bosom his home, and 
daring to sing of the simple but subrnnej truths which were revealed to him— 
for daring tube free in his manner of uttering genuine feeling* and depicting 
natu^l beauty, and grafting thereon devout and solemn cQSitemplations of 
God. "ifad he sent his Cottage Wanderer forth upon an * Excursion’ amougst 
courts and palaces, battle-fields, and scenes of faithless gallantry, his musings 
would have been mor^ welcome, being far deeper and inore^ tender than 
those of * the heartless Childebut because the man hath^valued virtue, and 
retiring modesty, and common household truth, over these, the ephemeral 
decorations or excessive depravities of our condition, therefoie he is hated and 
abused.” 

Now all this, which waslintended to be very fine, appears to us to be 
the merest puerile declamation; and it is, besides, (what is quite out 
of all rule in a Christian teacher) an attempt to^ ^mincer over the 
free expression of publifs opinion, in matters purely temporal, by spi¬ 
ritual threats and denunciations. If Mr. Wordsworth had been an extra¬ 
ordinarily jjifted being, who had brought tidings of immortal truths in 
morals or science, and had been scurvily lAed by^his age, it might have 
been pardonable, if not appropriate, in one of friends to slide him 
into a theological treatise in the character of a dishonoured prophet. 
But the plain matter of fact is, that this gentleman s career has not been 
peculiarly sacred or supernatural; neither has it, as far as we can dis¬ 
cover, been visited with that precise degree of martyrdom that could 
warrant so vehement an episotle in his behalf. As to worldly matters, 
Mr. W. has long held a lucrative appointment under the Crown. We 
glance at this, not surely for the purpose ot*-‘asting any imputation upon 
him or his patrons, but simply to shew that stvfar he has not been a ne¬ 
glected man. He has, on the contrary, been a fortunate and a favoured 
man. Mr. Irving should have recollected this, and have given the age 
of Wordsworth a little credit for so material an item in its dealings with 
him. But Mr. W^ordsworth has been a poet, and the wrongs his genius 
has encountered fiom this “ reptile” age, have been, it woul^ ap^iear, 
of so transcendant a cast, as to be made a fit subject of ghostly sy m¬ 
pathy and indignation in a discourse upon doomsday and the doctrine 
of final retribution. Now' these mighty ^ind unprecedented indignities, 
which Mr. Irving would thus preposterously exalt into an aflair of the 
skies* consist of two or three, not unfrequent, ai.dwith deference lye say 
it, altogether earthy circumstanco|f. Mr. Wordsworth is a clever man, 
and has the pardonable ambition af being thought so. Jiiving at liis 
ease—happily for himself, uudistracted by the cares and bustle ot 
active life, he has indulged a good deal in imaginative reveries, and has 
submitted numerous specimens of liis musings to the decision ot the 
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public. The public, not a very unusual proceeding, have differed upon 
their merits. They suited the taste of some, and these persons have 
been as ardent in their eulogies, as Mr. Irving or Mr. Wordsworth 
himself could desire. Others, however, took the “ reptile" side of the 
question, and explained their reasons. They admitted, and warmly 
commended his occasional tenderness and sublimity, but they also saw 
much to condemn and deplore. They denied that they could under- 
stand him, where in point of fact he was unintelligible. They repro¬ 
bated his propensity to form fantastic* conjunctions between what was 
elevated in sentiment and mean and repulsive in real life. Adopting the 
principle, that verisimilitude wa# a prime essential in every work of 
art, they did not expect to be rateW from the pulpit for suggesting that 
a pedlar, with\a poetical pair of wings, was an innovation upt^good 
taste—that a sentimental leech-catcher was not at all adapted \o catch 
the public—that a metaphysical vagrant could never be rendered an 
appropriate expounder of the mysterious mo^'ements of the soul of 
man. Mr. Irving may like all this, and wc shall never make any un¬ 
mannerly attack upon him for diHering from us, but in the name of fair¬ 
dealing, let him not overwhelm us with his holy vituperation for pre¬ 
suming in matters of criticism to judge for O’.rselves. 

To conclude oui^ remarks upon Mr. Irving and his oratory, we do 
not hesitate to assert, that he has altogether mistaken the extent of his 
powers, and the taste and spirit of the age before which it has been his 
lot to display them. He might have don? in the days of Knox— 
proffers of martyrdom and flaming invectives were in those times pro¬ 
voked, and were therefore natural and laudable—now, they .are unne¬ 
cessary, and for tha^^reason ridiculous. But it is Mr. Irving's fate, 
when he gets upon a favourite topic, to throw aside tlic important fact 
that he is living and exhorting in the year 183.3, and in the metropolis 
of England. He is far htter to be a missionary among semibarbarous 
tribes, than an enforcer of doctrines that are already familiar to his 
hearers ; or lie would do excellently well as a reclaimer of a liorde of 
banditti in some alpine scene. There, afnidst the waving of pines, and 
rustling of foliage, with rocks and hills and cataracts, and a wilder 
audience around him, his towei-ing stature, vehement action, and 
clanging tdnes, would be?in perfect keeping. Mis terrific descriptions 
of a sinner’s doom would touch tlic stuliborn consciences of his lawless 
flock. His copious tautology and gaudy imagery would be welcomed 
by their rude fancies as the most captivating eloquence. To tlicrn, 
his exaggeration would he energy—his fury, the majesty of an inspired 
intellect—but in these countries his coming has been a couj)le ol'c(;n- 
turies too late. We understand that he has been called “ an cloq>ient 
barbarian it w'ould have been more correct to say that his was bar¬ 
barous oratory. 
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THE TRANCE OF LOVE. 

FROM THE ITALIAN. 

liOVE in a drowsy mood one day 
Reclined with all his nymphs around him. 

His feather’d darts neglected lay. 

And faded were the flowers that crown’d him 5 
Young Hope, wiih eyes of light, in vain 
Led smiling Beauty to implore him. 

While Genius nour’iThcr sweetest strain. 

And Pleasure shook her r«*9cs o’er him. 

At length a stranger sought the grove. 

And fiery Vengeance seem’d to guide him. 

He rudew tore the wreaths of Love, 

And broke the darts that lay beside him ; 

The little gsd now wakeful grew. 

And angr}; at the bold endenvour : 

He rose, and wove his wreaths anew. 

And strung his bow more firm than ever. * 

Whenlo! th’invader cried, “Farewell, 

“ My skill, bright nymphs, this lesson teaches, 

“ Whilt Lo^*|is sprightly, bind him welj 
“ With songs and smites and honey’d speeches; 

“ But should dull,langiior seize the go<l, 

• “ Rcculi me on my friendly mission, ' 

“ For knowV'heii Lo\e begins to nod, 

“ His surest spur is Upposition !” M. A. 

■ '• 

THE LADIES TllJi GENTLEMF.N. 

Mr. Ei>itor,— I hope 1 shall not be accused of an “ ignorant impa^ 
tidier,” if at the end of seven years from the battle of Waterloo, I com¬ 
plain that matrimony is not yet reduced in these kingdoms to a peace- 
establishment. Our cars have been dinned with the outcries of starving 
manufacturers ; and the mcir in our family have been for ever occupied 
in getting up and attending meetings on agricultural distress ; but not 
one word liave you beard of complaint froA the fair sex, not one remon¬ 
strance, not one petition lies on the table of the House from tlie “ distress¬ 
ed spinsters;” though our bachelors continue to “caper nimbly in a 
lady’s chamber” without a notion of wedlock, and, when our mothers 
hint an inquiring innuendo, as to tlieir “ intentions,” coolly parry the 
attack by quoting a chapter from Malthiis. During the continuance of 
a war, by which the female world was threatened with the fulfilment of 
Mother Shipton’s ill-omened prophecy of but one husband among six 
wives, it was nothing very extraordinary that modiers should encounter 
.'<omc little difficulty in getting off “a set” of daughters ; and as I am 
one of a rather numerous family, my expectations, notwithstanding 
my being “ brought out’’ by a very marrying chaperon, were not ex¬ 
alted. J?ut now, when • 

“ Grini-visagcd war has smootlfd his wrinkled front;” 
and all the professions are overstocked,—when men are “ as plenty as 
blackberries,”—and Captains and Colonels have nothing better to do 
with themselves than to “ marry ai?d settle in the country,”— 

“ 1 lose niy patience, and 1 own it loo,” ^ 
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at finding our difficulties rather increase than diminish; and at observ¬ 
ing the Lady Aucherleys as much embarrassed as ever with their** nine 
Miss Simmons’s.”* 

Individually, Sir, I have os yet no reason for despair; my charms are 
not yet faded; nor do 1 receive any broad hints from the men that 1 am 
singled out for singleness. On the contrary, 1 have no lack of ** cut- 
mutton majors” and sauntering cornets, to spoil our sofas with their 
boots, and to waste precious time in a gossipry that like the passages 
in Gray’s Long Story, *‘ lead to noth'mg.” Our house, indeed, is con¬ 
stantly beset with these idlers, evfr ready to “ bestow their tediousness 
on whoever will listen to them,”'^ and always in marching order,' to 
** breakfast, dine, or sup, with Nong-tong-paw,”—to ride away morn¬ 
ings and flirt away nights. But they have no more idea of rpfiej/mg 
than of settling tlieir debts; and should a girl be weak enough to listen 
to them, would as soon think of repaying tlie father’s dinners as re¬ 
turning the daughter’s passion. No, Sir, the'young men of the pre¬ 
sent day may *‘ tourt an amorous looking-glass,” but if they court any 
thing else, it is with no settled purpose: for the only ** tie" which does 
not fill them with horror, is the tic of their cravat. 

It was not, then, without considerable ilUignation that I perused 
your animadversions upon female speculations in matrimony, in a re¬ 
cent article on *‘ Select Society which. accuses our mothers of their 
mercenary attentions to young men, and of going out of their way to 
marry thehr daughters ; and which tre.atS'us as little better than common 
swindlers and takers of husbands upon false pretences. Beally, Mr. 
Editor, this is most unrOhqna])le! for, if the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, surely Mahomet must go to the mountain. Besides, 
the statement is altogether iwparlc, and “ like an ill-roasted egg, all on 
one side.” For if the attack of an experienced matron is often closely 
calculated and well-combined, the beaux are on their side perfect 
Vaubans, and conduct the defence with a skill and pertinacity at least 
efjual to that of the besiegers. There is nothing on earth so impene¬ 
trable as a genuine dangler, nothing so ruse as a trading lady’s man. 
If he finds himself left out o*'a party, and neglected, ns one from whom 
nothing is tp be expected^ he immediately takes the alarm, grows warm 
in his manner, constant in his attentions, and docs ** ^impossible" to in¬ 
duce an inference that he is about “ to pop the question.” Nothing, 
however, is farther from his intention; and no sooner docs he perceive 
that he has excited an interest, and that mamma begins to have her eye 
on him, than he draws in his horns like a snail, entrenches himself in 
generalities, avoids all openings \o an eclaircissement, and ** backs out” 
(to use a phrase of his own) with a dexterity, which leaves neither the 
consolation of being aflronted, nor the advantage of disengagement. 
In this way he alternately blows hot and cold, as the occasion may re¬ 
quire, tantalizing mother and daughter with an endless succession of 
hopes, which he never means to realize, and of fears which he takes 
good care shall never be reduced to,^ certainty. Years pass, seasons 
succeed to seasons, ** whole summer suns roll unperceived away,” and 
we are ** surprised to hear that we grow old,” without, at the same 
time, hearing any thing of a ring and a licence. 


‘ bkcli'licii of Chill actor.” 
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Upon creatures such as these ** cupboard lovers,” feeling and affec¬ 
tion would be flung away. The cold, the heartless, and the specula¬ 
ting, are alone safe in their society; and if in a game of “ diamond 
cut diamond,” a rich young egoist is now and then “ brought down at 
a long shot,” or enticed by a scientiBc combination of female wit, ma¬ 
tronly cunning, and fraternal sun eillance, into committing matrimony, 
where is the mighty harm ? According to all codes, murder in self-de¬ 
fence is justifiable. Then, in the name of mercy, leave us poor girls 
to be “ killing” in our own way, andfdo not insist upon a candour and 
sensibility, which, meeting no rctur^i, is at least as idiotical as it is 
innocent. It is scarcely possible to lonceive a situation more pitiable, 
thai^that of an amiable, frank, and warm-hearted girl, who listens uu- 
suspectiTigly to the blandishments of one of these mock sentimentalists, 
believing a man merely because he tolls a lie with a grave face, and 
suffering herself to b(> entrapped into a real passion, foy a wretch 
fit only to associate with St. Augustine’s snow lady. • 

“ Once, and but once, my heedless youth was bit 

when, finding a good deal of apparent good-nature, and some really 
good conversation, witliaU|ore than usual warmth and sincerity of man¬ 
ner, I really thought that at last I had met “ my match.” Abandon¬ 
ing myself to all those s('ntim«'nts which are natural to our sex on the 
presumption of a solid etyragcinent, and indulging in all those illusions 

“ Che gusta un cor amato rianiando,” 

I cherished during an entire winter the flattering error. I mistook 
assiduity for affection, and an air nnjufs.se for a genuine attachment. 
Muis betas ! airs n»i)re.ssvs, vmis n'efes j}as Famour!" At the proper 
season for leaving town we went to a fashionable watering-place, in 
order to avoid the inconvenience of a direct invitation of the swain, on 
a visit to our own house in the country; and he—did not follow us, 
but set off to Paris, in search, as wc were informed, of fresh game, 

leaving me to drink the spa-water, and experience- 

** Quel che puo sdegno In cor di^donna ainante.*’ 

I cannot express to you how deeply I was (not mortifipd, no, that 
feeling was quite absorbed in a more painful sentiment,.but) wounded. 
Shame at being so egregiously diijied, and humiliation at tlic advan¬ 
tage I had afforded to a heartless piipjiy, in suffering him to read and 
play upon my affections, remained dormant for months, while I w’as 
absorbed by the more tender emotions I had so iraprudcntlj^ allowed 
to grow up in my bosom. But as I have some firmness of mind and 
natural spirit, indignation at length took the lead, and I was no longer 
unhappy. 

In the good old times, we women had only to be on our guard 
against the men who had designs on our persons. A reaionable por¬ 
tion of prudence and propriety sq^iced to ensure a girl a triumph over 
her would-be seducer, and seldon^ failed to conduct the wincing, reluc¬ 
tant Lovelace into tlic bands of holy matrimony—a striking example 
of the superiority of virtue over vice, and of the force of beauty armed 
by modesty and discretion. But now tliese dangers exist only in 
novels. A girl of real flesh and ftood has nothing to encounter half 
so formidable as the Adonises who have no dcsigns^at all. Actions^ 
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for love-damages, with their attendant consequences, awards and 
attorneys' bills, are wotth all the duennas and maiden aunts in the 
world, keeping those few beaux restes of the old school, who find either 
time or energy to be mischievous, at a respectful distance; and in¬ 
stead of dreading the passions of the other sex, our greatest dangers 
arise from those who, know not what passion is. Against these ene¬ 
mies, selfishness must he opposed by selfishness, and cunning met by 
finesse; ibr art, and a regular system of tactics, can alone avail; and 
after all, though the victory may be brilliant, it is not in one case in a 
tliousand that we ean boast of its ‘being profitable. 

The truth is, 1 more than hall 'suspect the self-satisfied gentleman, 
who is the hero of your article on “ Select Society and who, hv the 
by, from his own confession, seems totally unqualified for goCd com¬ 
pany in any genre, writes under the influence of personal pique; and 
being disappointed in some reasonable expectat-on of winning youtii, 
beauty, and a la^ge fortune, upon the small outlay of his own personal 
accomplishments, takes this method of venting his spleen, and liis- 
charging his anger against the whole sex. I have known many of 
these difficult gentlemen, who, after thinkjHg nothing too good for 
them, and passing the summer of life in vniu attempts upon handhom(‘ 
heiresses and buxom rich widows, sat down at last, on the turn of 
their age, with some dowdy, neither remarkable for sense, beauty, nor 
spirit, and without even the charms of the pOcket, to coin])ensatc for 
the total absence of tliose of the person and the mind. But, be this as 
it may, the malapert censqr miglit have remembered, that in ii.atri- 
mony, we girls are necessarily influenced by our parents, to whose 
guidance we are compelled to submit ourselves ; and that, if we seem 
cunning and rapacious, it is most frequently the fault of a too anxious 
motlier. But the men in indulging their selfish views, in sedulously 
avoiding a poor girl, whatever may be her merit, or in trifling with the 
feelings and engrossing the time of an unmarried female, without the 
most din^uiit idea of making her a wife, act fur themselves, and have 
no one upon whom they can shift the blame. Besides, if girls really 
do look too sharp after a hubbaud, it must not be forgotten, that ma¬ 
trimony, a mere episode in men’s fortunes, is every thing to a female. 
To remain single is, with a woman, inevitably to lose caste; while 
your old bachelor is only the more courted and feasted for his celibacy. 
In the order of nature, men are destined to labour for the support of* 
their families, and it is but just th.*it a female, in seeking a partner for 
life, shotild look out fur proteqjtion and support. But your modern 
Benedicts, your heroes who complain of the artifices of the sex, seek 
only, in their efforts to marry, the wife whose means must support 
their idleness and supply their extravagance. 

Under all these circumstances the men Iiave little reason to com¬ 
plain ; and the less when it is considered that, being confined to defensive 
operations, we can play off no arts Ifat upon those who wilfully place 
themselves within the sphere of our fascinations, while the men are at 
liberty to engage, or not engage, when and where they please. There 
;'«is however anoUier sort of dangler, whose faults I shall plead in farther 


* P^'c 91. 
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abatement of the “ select” gentleman’s charge; and this is the man, 
wlio, being perhaps under circumstances which render marriage not 
altogether prudent, cannot decide between love and ambition. Such a 
man, without scruple, ^ill master a girl’s affections, and indeed would 
be happy to marry the object of his preference; but then he would at 
the same time retain all the luxuries and superfluities, which, as a single 
man, he has been used to enjoy. Placed like the metaphysical donkey 
between two identicaf bundles ofdiay, and without strength of mind to 
form a decided volition and either gfve up the worl^ or his mistress, 
he would fain eat his cake and have it loo : thus he professes honourable 
intentions, compromises the character and the repose of the lady-by 
ince^ant assiduities in public, and by the warmest protestations of 
endless tlevotion in private ; and by binding her in a pledge to be his, 
whenever he may find it convenient to demand her hand, he eflectually ^ 
excludes all access of more independent or more worrying Jovers. In 
the mean time, at best, life slips away unenjoyed; ninevtimes outof ten 
the passion cools ; but the gentleman doi's not break off-—he dare not 
do that. His attentions however slacken, and the wretched woman 
becomes the victim of tlje most torturing suspense, of the crudest 
heart-burnings, without power to cut the man she begins to despise, or 
to force his oscillating thoughts to a determination. Oh ! Mr. Editor, 
you know something of the “‘pleasures of hope,” but you know also 
tliat hope deferred niakdh tlie, heart sick; and you will feel for the 
fate of a human being whose life and love have been blighted by 
such u sickly admirer. . 

“ Qu.rute vedove nolti, 

Quantc di soliiarj, 

J//r cuiisuinato indarno.” 

I must not, however, grow grave, though this is a case which, as my 
careless brother Tom is wont to say, would indeed make a person 
swear. All I ask of'you is, privately to give me up the name of the 
flippant youth who has indited*the precious farrago of which I ^mplain, 
and to throw him for a season in my way ;,,and if I do not play the fish 
up the stream and down the stream, ay, and bring him to the shore, 
too, with the single hair of his own egregious vanity, never say again 
that there’s faith in a woman’s word. Pardon this immeasurable letter, 
which CM rcvanchv, shall, in contradistinction to all feminine epistles, 
have no postscript; and consider me as 

Your humble servant, and constant reader, Delia. 


LONDON LYltiCS. 
file liumlrcd a Year. 

That giU inidd!c-|)ath, which the poet of Rome 
ExtollM us the only safe highway to bliss: 

That “ haven” which many a poet at home 

Assures us all Guinea-bound merchantmen miss : 
That bless’d middle line. 

Which bard and divine 
In sonnet and sermAi so sigh for, is mine ;—• 
My nnclc, a plain honest fat auctioneer, 

W alk’d oil', and bequeath’d me Five Hundred a-year. 
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1 ne’er, if I live to the age of Old Parr, 

Can fail to remember how stared brother Bill, 

Jack' bullied, and Tom, who is now at the Bar, 

Drove post to a Proctor to knock up the will. 

They never could trace 
, What iMautr or grace 
Sir OhTtstbpner Catalogue saw in iny face, 

To cut otf three youths, to ma. bosom so dear. 

And deluge a fourth withiFive Hundred a-ycarl 

The wi|i, though law-beaten, stood firm as' a rock, 

The ^trobate was projii'rly lodged at the Bank; 

Transferr’d to iny name »iood ibc spleen-moving slock. 
And I', in the West, bearded people of rank. 

No longer a clerk, 

1 rode in the Park, 

Or lounged in Pall Mall till an hour after dark. 

' 1 enter’d, what seem’d then, a happy^career. 

Possess’d of a gig and Five Hundred u-year. 

Bre long, 1 began to be bored by a guest, 

A strange sort of harpy, who poison’d my feast: 

He visits, in London, the folks who<dwcl! tVesx, 

But sddom cohabits with tho^e wito live East. 

Bar, door-chain, or key. 

Could not kcej> me free,— 

As brisk as a uailifl* in bolted Jjiuiivi. 

“ 1 ’ill come,” he still cried,*" to partake of your eheer, 
1 ’m partial to folks of Fixe llmidrcd a-year.” 

Meanwhile my three brothers, by prudcjicc' and care. 

Got onward in life, while I stuck by the wall; 

Bill open’d a tea-shop in Bridgewater Square, 

Anil Jack, as a writer, grew rich in Bengal. 

Tom made bis impressions 
Through N evvgate transgressions, 

And got half the business at ('lerkenwell Sessions. 
They march’d in the van, while 1 l.igg’d in the rear, 

' ( 3 ondemii’d to Tltinui and I'ive Huiulred a-year. 

'J’oo little encouraged to feel self-as.-uied, 

. Tg^ dull for retorts, and loo timiii fur taunts; 

By daughters and nicce.s 1 ’in barely endured. 

And mortally hated by mothers and aunts. 

If e’er 1 entangle. 

A girl in an angle, 

Up steps some Duenna, love’s serpent to strangle ; 
**Come hither! dont talk to that fellow, my dear. 

His income is only Five Hundred a-ycar.” 

Without tad or talents to get into ton, 

No calling to stieW to, no trade to pursue : 

Thus London, hard stepmother, leaves me alone. 

With little to live on and nothing to do. 

Could 1 row a life-b(|'at. 

Make a boot, or a C9at, 

Or serve in a silversmith’s shop, and devote 
My days to employment, my evenings to cheer. 

I’d gladly give up my Five Hundred a-year. 
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Why do we love 1 

1 on'EN think each tottering form. 

That limps along in ]t^*$ decljjpci* 

Once bore a heart as young, as waro)« 

As full of idle thoughts as nffrictr;-* 

And each has had his dream of joy, < * 
IIia»own unequatf’d pure romanoe;' ^ 

Commencing, when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely woman’s glanc^i 

And each could tell hiil tale of youth. 

And think its scenes of love evince 

More passion, more unearthly truth, 

Than any talc before, or since. 

Yes—they could tell of tender lays. 

At mTdnight penn’d in classic shades; 

*-Of days more bright than modern days ) ^ 
-^f maids more fair than living maids. 

Of whispers in a willing ear, 

Ofk isscs*^n a blushing check ; 

(—Ejich kiss—each whisper far too dear 
For modem lips to give, or speak.) 

O^rospccts too, untimely croas’d. 

Of jiasbi&n slighted or betray’d ; 

Of kindred spirits early lost. 

And buds that blossom’d bi^ to fade. 

Of beaming eyes, and tressKs gay, 

—Elastic form, and noble brow ; 

And charms—that all have pass’d away. 
And left them— what we ste them now ! 

And is It so I —h human love 
So vciy light and frail a thing ? 

And must youi^’s^brightesl visions move. 
For ever on Time’s restless wing ? 

Must all the eyes that still are^bright, 
Andjhall the lips that talk of bl^ss, , 

And all the forms so fair to-night. 
Hereafter—only come to this ? 

Then what arc Love’s best visions worth. 
If we at length must lose them thus ? 

If all we value most on earth. 

Ere long must fade aw^y from us ? 

If that one being whom we take 
From all the world, and still rccui 

TV) all she said—^and for her^sake 

Feel far from jioy, when far from her— 

If that one form which we adore 
From youth to ag^, in bliss or patn. 

Soon wittiers—and isaseen so more, 
—Why do we love—if love be vain ^ 

» 
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TABL£ TALK.-—NO. VIII. 

On the Old Age of Artists. 

Mb. NouItEkens 4ied tlie other day at Uie. age of eighty, and left 
240,000 TOunds behind him, wd the name of one of our best English 
sculptors. There Was a great scramble among the legatees, a c^icil 
to a wilbwith large bequests unsigned, and thaff last triumph of the 
dead or dying oyer those who 'survive—hopes raised and defeated 
without a possibility of retaUatio!|, or the smallest use in complaint. 
Thedcing was at first said to be left residuary legatee. This would 
have been a fine instance of romantic and gratuitous homage to^Ma- 
jesty, iQ.a man who all his life-time could never be made to Compre¬ 
hend the abstract idea of the distinction of ranks or even of persons. 
He would go up to the Duke of York, or Princu; of Wales (in spite of 
warning), take them familiarly by tlie button like common acquaintance, 
ask them how their father did; and express pleasure at hearing he was 
well, saying, “ when he w'as gone, we should never get such another.” 
He once, when the old king was sitting to him for his bust, fairly stuck 
a pair^of compassed into his nose to measure die distance from the 
upper^ip to the forehead, as if he had been measuring a block of 
marble. His late Majesty laughed heartily at this, and was amused to 
find that there was a person in the world, ignCrant of that vast interval 
which separated him from every other man. Nollekens, with all his 
loyalty, merely liked the m^n, and cared nothing about the king (which 
was one of those mixed inudes'l as Mr. Locke calls them, of which he 
had no more idea than if he had been one of the cream-coloured horses) 
—^handled him like so much common clay, and had no other notion of 
the matter, but that it was his business to make the best bust of him he 
possiblycould, and to set about it in the regular way. There was some¬ 
thing in this plainness and simplicity that savoured perhaps of the 
hardness and dryness of his art, and of his own peculiar severity of 
manner. He conceived that one man’s head dificred from another’s 
only as it was a better or worse subject for modqj^ling, that a bad bust 
was not made into a good one by being stuck upon a pedestal, or by 
any painting or varnishing, and that by whatever name he was called, 

a mart's a man for a' that." A sculptor’s ideas must, I should guess, 
be somewhat rigid and inflexible, like the materials in which he works. 
Besides, NoUekens's style w'as comparatively hard and edgy. He had 
as mucti truth and character, bi\t none of the polished graces or trans¬ 
parent softness of Chantry. He had more of the rough, plain, down¬ 
right honesty of his art. It seemed to be his character. Mr. North- 
cote was once complimenting*him on his acknowledged superiority— 
“ Ay, you made the best busts of any body!” “ I don't know about 
that,'* said the other, his eyes (though their orbs were quenched) smil¬ 
ing with a gleam of smothered delight—1 only know 1 always tried 
to make them as like as I could!” ' 

1 saw this eminent and singular person one morning in Mr. North- 
cote's pamtmg-room. He had then been for sometime blind, and bad 
been obliged to lay aside the exercise of his profession; but he still 
took a pleasure in designing groups, and in giving directions to others 
for executing them. He and Northcote made a remarkable pair. He 
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sHt down on a low stool (from being rather frtigued), rested with both 
hands on a stick, as if he clung to the solid and tangible, had an habi¬ 
tual twitch in his limbs and motions, as if catching himself in. the act of 
going too far in chiselling a lip or a dimple in a dw; was ^o^-^upright, 
with features hard and 8(|uire, butifinely cjit, a hooked hose, thm lips, 
an indented forehead; and the defect in his sight completed ibis re¬ 
semblance to one of his own masterly busts. He seCmed, by time and 
labour, to ** have wrought himself ^o stohe.” Northcote stood by his 
side—all air and spirit, stooping down to speak to.|)im. The painter 
was in a loose morning-gown, with/his back to the light; his face was 
like a pale line piece of colouring; and his eye came out and glSnced 
thwugh the twilight of the past, like an old eagle looking from its eyrie 
in the douds. In a moment they had lighted from the top of Mount 
Cenis in the Vatican— 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred ^ 

Flies tow’rds the springs 

Of Ganges and Hydaspes, Indian streams,” 

these two line old men j^hted with winged thoughts on the ba^s of 
the Tiber, and there batlred and drank of the spirit of their^outh. 
They talked of Titian and Bernini; and Northcote mentions, that 
when Roubilliac came hack from Rome, after seeing the works of the 
latter, and went to look* at hii| own in Westminster Abbey, he said— 

“ By G—d, they looked like tobaqio-pipcs.” 

TJtey then recalled a number of anecdotes of Day (a fellow-student 
of theirs), of Barry and F'useli. Sir Joshua, and Burke, and Johnson 
were talked of. The names of these great sons of memory were in the 
room, and they almost seemed to answer to them—Genius and Fame 
flung a spell, into the air, 

" And by the force of blear illusion, 

Had draw’ll me on to iiiy confusion,” 

had I not been long ere this siren-proof! It is delightful, though pain¬ 
ful, to hear two veterans in art thus talkii\fr over the adventures and 
studies of their youth, when one feels that they are not cmite mortal, 
that they have one imperishable part about them, and fli'at they are con¬ 
scious, as they approach the farthest verge of humanity in friendly in¬ 
tercourse and tranquil decay, that they have done something that will 
live after them. The consolations of religion apart, this is perhaps the 
only salve that takes out the sting of that sore evil, Death j and by 
lessening the impatience and alarm at* his approach, often tempts him 
to prolong the term of his delay. 

It has been remarked that artists, or at least academicians, livelong. 
It is but a short while ago that Northcote, Nollekens, West, Flaxmaii, 
Cosw’ay, and Fuseli were all living at the same time, in good health 
and spirits, without any diminution of faculties, aU of them having long 
passed their grand climacteric, and attained to the highest reputa^n in 
their several departments. From *these Striking examples, the diploma 
of a Royal Academician seems to be a grant of a longer lease of life, 
among its other advantages. In fact, it is tantamount to the Conferring 
a certain reputation in his professidh and a competence on any man ; 
and thus suppUcs the wants of the body and sets his mind at ease. 
Artists in general;; (poor devils!) I am afraid, are not a’long-Kved race. “ 
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They brealc up commonly about forty, their spirits giving way with the 
disappointment oi' their hopes of excellence, or the want of encourage¬ 
ment for that whidi they have attained, their plans disconcerted, send 
their afifdrs irretrievable ; and in this state of mortification and em¬ 
barrassment (more or less prolonged and'aggravated) they are either 
starved or dse drink themselves to death. But ytkir Academician is 
<luite a different Sort of f^on. He ** bears a charmed life, that must 
not yield” to duns, or critics, or patrorfs. He is free of Parnassus, and 
claims all the immunities of fame in his life-time. He has but to paint 
(as the sun has but to shine), to bz^c envious maligners. He has but 
to send his pictures to the Exhibition at Somerset-House, in order to 
have them hung im: he has but to dine once a year with the Apade.>iy, 
the NobUity, die Cabinet-Minister, and the Members of the Royal Fa¬ 
mily, in oran not to want a dinner all the rest of the year. Shall 
himger confc near the man that has feasted with princes?—shall a 
bailiff tap the sfioulder on which a Marquis has familiarly leaned, that 
has been dubbed with knighthood ? No, even the fell Serjeant Death 
stands as it were aloof, and he enjoys a kind of premature immortality 
in recorded honours and endless labours. 05i! what golden hours are 
hisf l|bi the short days of winter he husbands time; the long evenings 
of summer still find him employed! He paints on, and takes no thought 
for to-morrow. All is right in that respect. His bills are regularly 
paid, his drafts arc duly honoured. H^ has exercise for his body, em¬ 
ployment for his mind in his profesKon, and without ever stirring out 
of his painting-room. He ar.'udies as much of other things as he pleases. 
He goes into the best company, or talks with his sitters^attends at the 
Academy Meetings, and enters into their intrigues and cabals, or stays 
at home, and enjoys the ottiwi cum di^mtntc. If he is fond of reputa¬ 
tion, Fame, watches him at woik, and weaves a woof, like Iris, over his 
head—if he is fond of money, Plutns digs amine under his feet. What¬ 
ever he touches becomes gold. He is paid half-price before he begins; 
and commissions pour in upon commissions. Ills portraits are like, 
and his historical pieces fin *: for to question the talents or success of 
a Royal Academician is to betray your own want of taste. Or if his 
pictures are not quite approved, he is an agreeable man, and converses, 
well. Or he is a person of elegant accomplishments, dresses well, and 
is m ornament to a private circle. A man is not an Academician for 
nothing. “ His life spins round on its soft axleand in a round of 
satisfied^desircs and pleasing avocations, without any of the xmir and 
tear of thought or business, there seems no reason why it should not 
run smoothly on to its last sand! 

Of idl the Academicians, the jxiinters, or persons I have ever known, 
Mr. Northcote is the most to my taste. It may be said of him truly, 

** Age cannot wither, nor rustoin stale 
^ His infinite variety.” 

Indeed, it is not possible he should become tedious, since, even if he 
repeats the same thing, it ap})ears quite new from his manner, that 
breathes new life into it, and from his eye, that is as fresh as the morn¬ 
ing. How you hate any one whq. tolls the same story or anticipates a 
remark of his—it seems so coarse and vulgar, so dry and inanimate! 

«■ There is something like injustice in this preference—but no I it is a tri- 
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bulc to the spirit that is in the man. Mr. Nnrthcote’s manner is com¬ 
pletely It is just the reverse of Mr. Canning’s oratory. Ail 

bis thoughts come upon him unawares, and for this reason th^ surprise 
and delight .you, because they liave evidently the same effect upon his 
mind. There is the same unconsciousness in his <;onversation mat has 
been pointed out in Shahspeare’s dialogues; or you are startled with 
one observation afier another, as when the mist gradually witlidraws 
from a landscape and udfolds objects one by one. His figure is small, 
shadowy, emaciated; but you tlfink only of his face, which is fine and 
expressive. His body is out of the question. It is impossible to rau- 
vey an adequate idea of the rtaii'c/c, und unaffected, but delightful ease 
of die way in which he goes on—now touching upon a picture—now 
loidl^ing for his snuff-box—now alluding to some book he has been 
reading—now rctiiruing to his favourite art. He seems just as if he 
was by himself or in the company of his own dioughts, and makes you 
feel quite at home. If it is a Member of Parliament, or a beaudful 
woman, or a child, or a young artist that drops in, it'lnakes no differ¬ 
ence ; he enters into conversation with them in the same unconstrained 
manner, os if they were inmates in his family. Sometimes you find 
him sitting on the floor, li^e a school-boy at play, turning over a set of 
old prints; and I was pleased to hear him say the* other day, mming 
to one of some men putting qff in a boat from a shipwreck—“ That is 
the grandest and most original thing 1 ever did!” This was not ego¬ 
tism, but had all the beauty of truth and sincerity. The print was 
indeed a noble and spirited design. The circumstance from which it 
was* taken happened to Sir Harry Engleficld and bis crew. He told 
Nortlicotc the story, sat for his own htad, and brought the men from 
Wnpping to sit for theirs; and these he had arranged into a formal 
composition, till one Jeffrey, a conceited but clever artist of that day, 
called ill upon him, and said, “ Oh! that common-place thing will 
never do, it is like West; you should throw them into an action some¬ 
thing like this.”—Accordingly, the head of the boat was reared up like 
a sea-horse riding the waves,*and the elements put into commotion, and 
when the painter looked at it the last tj^fing as he went out of his 
room in the dusk of the evening, he said that frightened him” He 
retained the expression in the faces of the Vadihi nearly as they sat to 
him. It is very fine, and truly English; and being natural, it was 
easily made into history. There is a portrait of a young gontlcman 
striving to get into the boat, while the crew are pushing him off* with 
their oars; but at last he prevailed with them by his perseverance and 
entreaties to take him in. They had tonly time to throw a bUg of bis¬ 
cuits into the boat before the ship went down; which Uicy divid^ into 
a biscuit a day for each man, dipping them into water which they col¬ 
lected by holding up their handkercliicA in die rain and squeesing it 
into a bottle. They were out sixteen days in the, Atlantic, and got 
ashore at some place in S|)ain, |vhcre the great difficulty was to pre¬ 
vent them from eating too much at once, so as to recover gradually. 
Sir Harry Englefield observed tK^t he'sufTored more afterwwds than 
at the time—that he had horrid dreams of falling down precipices for a 
long while after—that in the boat they told merry stories, and kept up 
one another’s spirits as well as they Soiild, and on some complaint being 
made of their distressed situation, the young gentleman who had liecn^ 
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ioto their crew remarked, ** we are not lo badly off 
neither, w^ro not come to eating one another yet!”—Thus, whatever 
is the aubject of discourse, the scene is revived in his mind, and evary 
circumstance brought before you without affectation or effort, just as it 
happened. It might be called picture-iulkitig. He has always stmse 
pat aUusibn or anecdote. A young engraver came into his room the 
other day, with a print which he had put into the crown of his hat, in 
order not to crumple it, and he said it had Been nearly blown away 
several times in passing tdong the street. ** You put me in mind,” 
said Nortbcote, of a bird-catcher at Plymouth, who used to put tlie 
birds he had caught into his hat tp bring them home, and one day 
meeting my father in the road, he pulled off his hat to make him a low 
bow, and all the birds ilew away !” Sometimes Mr. Northcote^etSr^o 
the top of a ladder to paint a palm-tree or to finish a sky in one of his 
pictures; and in this situation he listens very attentively to any thing 
you teU him.. I was once mentioning some strange inconsistencies of our 
modem poets; hnd on coming to one that exceeded the rest, he de¬ 
scended the steps of the ladder one hy one, laid lus pallet and brushes 
deliberately on the ground, and coming up to me, siud—“ You don’t 
say so, it’s the very thing 1 should have suj^sed of them: yet these 
are the. men that s|'>eak against Pope and Dryden.” Never any sar¬ 
casms were so fine, so cutting, so careles^ as his. The grossest things 
from his lips seem an essence of refinement: the most refined become 
more so than ever. Hear him talk ofhPope’*s Epistle to Jervas, and 
repeat the lines— 

“ Yet should the Graces all thy figures place. 

And breathe an air divine on every face ; 

Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul. 

With Zeuxis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie. 

And these be sung till Granville’s Myra die : 

Alas! how little from the grave we claim ; 

Thou but preserv’st a face, and 1 a name.” 

Or let him speak of Boccacio and his story of Isabella and her pot of 
basil, in which she kept her Dover’s head and watered it with her tears, 
and bow it ^ew, and^t grew, and it grew,” and you see his own eyes 
glisten, and the leaves of the basil-tree tremble to his faltering ac¬ 
cents ! 

Mr. Fuseli’s conversation is more striking and extravagant, but less 
pleasing and natural than Mr. Nortlicotc’s. He deals in paradoxes and 
caricatures. Pie talks allegories and personifications, as he paints 
them. You are sensible of efiort without any repose—no careless 
pleasantry—no traits of character or touches from nature—every thing 
IS laboured or overdone. Flis .ideas are gnarled, hard, and distorted, 
like fab features—his theories stalking and straddle-legged, like his 
gait—his projects aspiring and gigantic, like his gestures—his perfor¬ 
mance uncouth and dwarfish, like person. His pictures are also 
like himself, with eye-btdls of fitone<>stuck in rims of tin, and muscles 
twisted together like ropes or wires. Yet Fuseli is undoubtedly a man 
of genius, and capable of the most wild and grotesque combinations of 
fancy. It is t pity that be ever apfrlicd himself to painting, which must 
always be reduced to the test of the senses. He is a little like Dante 
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or Ariosto, perhaps: but no more like Michael Aagelor Kaphael, or 
Correggio, than I am. Nature, he complains, puts Mm ont. Yet he 
can laugh at artists who "paint ladies with iron lap-dogs :'’'and.he de¬ 
scribes the great masters o£i old in words or lines full of ^utli, and 
glaaciug from a pen or tongue of fire. 1 conceive any person ifpuld be 
more, struck with Mr. Fusdi at first sight, but would wish to visit Mr. 
Northcote oftenea. There is a bold and startling outline in his style of 
talking, but not the delicate finishing or blaad tone that there is in that 
of the latter. Whatever there^is harsh or repulsive about him is, how¬ 
ever, in a great degree carried oft* fiy his animated foreign acc^t and 
broken English, which give character where there is none, and sofien 
its asperities where it is too abrupt and violent. 

•Compared to either of these artists, West, the late President of the 
Royal Academy, was a thoroughly mechanical and common-place per¬ 
son—a man " of no mark or likelihood.” He, too, was small, thin, 
but with regular well^orroed features, and a precise, sedate, self-satis¬ 
fied air. This, in part, arose from the conviction in own mind that 
he was the greatest painter, and consequently the greatest man, in the 
world: kings and nobles were coidmon every-day folks, but there was 
but one West in the man^^-peopled globe. If there was any one indi¬ 
vidual with whom he was inclined to share the paldi of undivided supe¬ 
riority, it was with Bonaparte. When Mr. West had painted a picture, 
he thought it was perfect. He had no idea of any thing in the art but 
rules, and these he exilctly conformed to; so that, according to his 
theory, what he did was quite right. He conceived of painting as a 
mcdianical or sci#tific process, and had po more doubt of a face or a 
group in one of his high ideal coniposftions being what it ought to be, 
than a carpenter has that he has drawn a line straight with a ruler and 
a piece of chalk, or than a matbomatician has that the three angles of 
a triangle arc equal to two right ones. 

When Mr. West vralked through his gallery, the result of fifty years’ 
labour, he saw nothing, either on the right or the lefi, to be added or 
taken away. The account he gave of his own pictures, which might 
seem like ostentation or rhodomontade, Jliad a sincere and infantine 
simplicity in it. When some one spoke of his St. Paul shaking off the 
serpent from his arm, (at Greenwich Hospitaf, I believe,) he said, “ A 
little burst of genius, Sir!” West was one of those liappy mortals who 
had not an idea of any thing beyond himself or his own actual powers and 
knowledge. I once heard him say in a public room, that he thought be 
had quite as good an idea of Athens from reading the Travelling Cata¬ 
logues of the place, as if he lived thare for years. 1 believB this was 
strictly true, and that he would have come away with the same slmider, 
literal, unenriched idea of it as he went. Looking at a picture of 
Rubens, which he had in his possession,* he said with great indifference, 
" What a pity that this man wanted expression!" This natural self- 
complacency might be strengtl|;ned by collateral circumstances of 
birth and religion. West, as a native of America, might be supposed 
to own no superior in the Comf(&onw<falth of art: as a Quaker, he 
smiled with sectarian self-sufficiency at the objections that were made 
to his theory or practice in painting. He lived long in the firm per¬ 
suasion of being one of the elect antfong the sons of Fame, and wftnt to 
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his final rut in the arms of Immoirtality 1 Happy enot ! Enviable 
old roan 

Flaxman is another living and eminent artist, who » distinguiriied 
by aiiceen in his profession, and by a prolong and active old age. 
He is diminutive in person, like the others^ 1 know little of him, but 
that he it an elegant sculptor, and a profound m 3 rstic. This last is a 
character common to many other artists in our days—^Loutberbourg, 
Cosway, Blake, Sharp, Vaney, 8ic. —who seem to relieve the literalness 
of their professional stupes by voluhtary excursions into the regions 
of the preternatural, pass their time between sleeping and waking, and 
whose ideas are like a stormy night, with the clouds driven rapidly 
across, and the blue sky and stars gleaming between! 

Cosway is the last of these I shall mention. At that namej pause, 
and must be excused if I consecrate to him a petit souvenir in my best 
manner; for he was Fancy's child. What a fairy palace was his of 
specimois of art, antiquarianism, and virtU, jumbled all togedier in the 
richest disorderiTdusty, shadowy, obscure, with much left to the imagi> 
nation, (how different from the iinij|pal, polished, petty, modernised air 
of some Collections wc have seen!) and with copies of the old masters, 
cracked and damaged, which he touched ai^l retouched with his own 
hand, and yet swore they were the genuine, the pure originals. All 
other collectors are fools to him : they go about with painful anxiety 
to find out the realities:—^he said he had ther^->and in a moment made 
them of the breath of his nostrils and of the fumes of a lively imagina¬ 
tion. His was the crucifix that Abelard prayed to^a lock of Eloisa’s 
hair—die dagger with which Fjclton stabbed the EWce of Buckingham 
—the first finished sketch of the Jocunda—Titian’s large colossal pro¬ 
file of Peter Aretine—a mummy of an Egyptian king—a feather of a 
phoenix—a piece of Noah’s Ark. Were the articles authentic ? What 
matter ?—his faith in them was true, lie was gifted with a second- 
sight in such matters: he believed whatever was incredible. Fancy 
bore sway in him; and so vivid were his impressions, that they in¬ 
cluded the substances of things in them. The agreeable and the true 
with him were one. He believed in Swedenborgianism—he believed in 
animal magnetism—he had conversed with more than one person of 
the Trinity—he could tal^ with his lady at Mantua through some fine 
vehicle of sense, as we speak to a servant down-stairs through a con¬ 
duit-pipe. Richard Cosway was not the man to flinch from an ideal 
proposition. Once, at an Academy dinner, when some question was 
made whfther the story of Lambert’s Leap was true, he started up, and 
said it was; for he was the person that performed ithe once as¬ 
sured me that the knee-pan of King James 1. in the ceiling at White¬ 
hall was nine feet across (he had measured it in concert with Mr. 
Cipriani, who was repairing the figures)—he could read in the Book of 
the Revelations withoutespectacles, and foretold the return of Bona¬ 
parte flrom Elba—and from St. Heleqa 1 His wife, the most lady-like 
of Englishwomen, being asked in Pa^s what sort of a man her husband 
was, made answer—“ Toujours riant, toujours gai," This was his cha¬ 
racter. He must have been of French extraction. His soul appeared 
to possess the Jife of a bird; and st^ch was the jauntiness of his air and 
manner, that to see him sit to have his half-boots laced on, you would 
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fimcy (by the help of a figdre) tb^, instead of a little intWed elderly 
gentleman, it was Venus attired by the Graces. His mimdtures and 
whole«len^ drawings were not merely fashionable^they wete fibshion 
itself. His imitations of Michael'Angdo were not the thing. When 
more than ninety,' he retired from his profession, and used to hold up 
the palsied hand that had painted lords and ladies for upwards of sixty 
years, and smiled, with unabated good-humour, at the vanity of human 
wishes. Take him with all his faults and follies, we scarce ** shall look 
upon his like again!” * . 

Why should such persons ever die ? It seems hard upon them and 
us! Care fixes no sting in their hearts, and their persons ** present no 
mark to the foe-man." Death in them seizes upon living shadows. 
Tltey fliparce consume vital air: their gross functions are long at an 
end—they live but to paint, to talk or think. Is it that the vice of age, 
the miser’s fault, gnaws them ? Many of them arc not afraid of death, 
but of coming to won!; and having begun in poverty, ^rciiaunted with 
the idea that they shall end in it, and so die —to save charges. Other¬ 
wise, they might linger on for ever, and defy augury!" 


MRS. DOBBS AT HOME, 

** The common chat of gossips when they meet.” Dkyoen. 

What! shall the ]5lorning Post proclaim 
For every rich or htgh-bom dame. 

From Portman Square to Clevefand Row, j 

Each item—no one cares to Know; 

Print her minutest whcrcaiiouts, 

Describe her concerts, balls, and routs, 

Enumerate the lamps and lustres, 

Shew where the roses hung in clusters. 

Tell how the floor was chalk’d—reveal 
The partners in t^e first quadrille— 

How long they danced, till, sharp us hunters. 

They sat down to the feast from Gunter’s 
How much a quart was paid for peas. 

How much for pines ana strawberries. 

Taking especial care to fix 

The hour of parting—half past six ?— 

And shall no bard make proclamation 
Of routs enjov’d in humbler station ? 

Rise, honest Muse, to Hackney roam. 

And sing of—-“Mrs. Dobbs at Home.” 

He who knows Hackney, needs must know 
That spot enchanting—Prospect Row, 

So call’d because a view it snbws 
Of Shoreditch Road, and when there blows 
No dust, -the folks m^ one and all get 
A peep— almost to Norton FaJgate, 

Here Mrs. Dobbs at j^jumbor Three 
Invited all her friends to tea. 

The Row had never heard before 
Such double knocks at any door. 

And heads were pi»pp’<l from every casement. 

Counting the comers with amazement. 
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Some magnified them to eleven, 

^'While others swore there #ere but seven, 

A point that *s, keenly mooted crtill. 

But certain *tis that Mrs. Gill 
Told Mrs. Grub she reckoned ten ;— 

Fat Mrs. Hobbs came second—then 

Came Mesdames Jinkins, Dump, and Spriggins, 

Tapps, Jacks, Briggs, Hoggins, Crump, and Wiggins. 

Dizeu’d in all her best array, • 

Our melting hostess sai^ hei* say. 

As the Souchong repast proceeded. 

And curtsying and boobing press’d 
By turns each gormandizing guest. 

To stuff as heartily as she did. 

..Dear Mrs. Hoggins, what!—your cup 
Turn’d in your saucer, bottom up !— 

Dear me, how soon you’ve had your fill, 
l.et me persuade you—one more sup, *' 

’Twill do you good, indeed it will :— 

Psha now, you’re only making game. 

Or else you fea’d afore you came. 

Stm> Mrs. Jinkins, let me stir it, ^ 

Before I pour out any more.— 

No, Ma’am, that’s just as 1 prefer it.— 

O then 1 HI make it as before.* 

Lauk ! Mrs. Dump, that toas^seems^dry. 

Do take and eat this middle bit. 

The butter’s fresh, you may rely. 

And a fine prict i paid for it.— 

No doubt. Ma’am,—what a .shame it is ! 

And Cambridge too again has riz ! 

You don’t deal iiov\* with Mrs. Keats? 

No, she’s a bad one :—Ma’am, she ciieats.— 

Hush ! Mrs. Crump’s her aunt.—Good lack ! 

How lucky she just turn’d her back ! 

Don’t spare the toast. Ma’am, don’t say no, 

1 ’ve got another round below, 

I gi\c folks plenty* when 1 ax ’em, 

For cut and come again’s my maxim. 

Nor should I deem it a misfort’n. 

If you demolish’d the wdiole quart’n. 

Though bread is now a shameful price,— 

Why did they ’bolish the assize? 

A charming garden, Mrs. Dobbs, 

For drying.—Ain’t it, Mrs. Hobbs ? 

But though our water-tub runs o’er, 

A heavy wash is such a bore, 

Our smalls is all tha( we hang out.— 

Well, that’s a luxury, no doubt. 

La! Mrs.Tapps, do only look. 

Those grouts can never be i#tistook ; 

Well, suck a cup ! it.can’t {»e worse. 

See, here’s six horses in a hearse. 

And there’s the church and burying-place. 

Plain as the nose upon your face : 

Next dish may dissifutc jour doubts. 

And give you Jess unlucky grouts : 
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One more—^you must—the pot has stooid* 

1 warrant me it’s stroi^ and good. 

There’s Mrs. Spriggins in the garden; 

What a fine gown!—but, begging pardon, 

[t seems to me amazing ding^— 

Do you think her shgwl. Ma’am,*s real Injy ?■—* 
Lord love you ! no well, give me clo’es 
That’s plain and good. Ma’am, not like those., 
Though not so tawdry, Mrs. Jacks, 

We do put clean things on our backs. 

Meat, Ma’am, is scand’lous dear.—Perhaps 
You deal. Ma’am, still with Mrs. Tapps.— 

Not I;—we know who *s got to pay. 

When butchers drive their one-liorsc chay.— 
Well, I pay nine for rumps.—^At most 
Wc pay but eight for boil’d and roast, 

And get pur rumps from Leadenhall 
At seven, taking shins and all. 

Yes, meat is monstrous dear all round ; 

But dripping brings a groat a pound. 

Thus on swift wing the moments flew. 

Until ’twas ti^ie to say adieu. 

When each prepared to waddle back, * 
Warm’d with a sip of Cogniac, 

Which was with'Mrs. Dobbs a law. 

Whene’er tke nighj: was cold and raw. 
Umbrellas, pattens, lanterns, clogs. 

Were sought—away the party jogs. 

And silent solitude again * 

O’er Prospect Kow resuinecT its reign. 

Just as the Watchman crawl’d in sight. 

To cry—“ Past ten—a cloudy night 1” 


MKMOIIIS Oi- A HAUNCH OF MUTTON. 

“ I, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to you; so you may continue and 
laugh at nothing still."— 77ie Tempfst, 

This is the age for raeinoirs, particularly of royalty. Napoleon is 
making almost as much noise after his death as he did in his life-time; 
Marie Antoinette, by the assistance of Madame de Campan, has ob¬ 
tained a revival of her notoriety; and Louis Dix-kuit has efTected his 
escape to Cobientz only to fall into tfie claws of the critics, by proving 
that every king is not a Solomon. This epidemic is understood to be 
spreading among the rulers of the earlh, and several of the London 
booksellers have already started for different capitals of Europe for the 
purpose, it is said, of treating with crowned authors. Fortunately 
there is no royal road to biography any more than to geometry; the 
right divine does not include al^hc geod writing, nor has- legitimacy 
any exclusive alliance with Priscian. Men who have brains inside may 
scribble as well as those who have crowns outside; beggars and thieves 
have given their own lives to the public ; nay, even things inanimate— 
a wonderful lamp, a splendid bhilling, a guinea, have found historians; 
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why then should the lords of the creation have all the memoirs to 
themselves ? 

** All our praises why should Lords engross ? 

Rise, honest'Muse, and sing* *— , m 

** The Haunch of Mutton,” which, for aught that appears to the cou' 
trary, may claim a rectilinear descent from the Roysd Ram eternized 
by Mother Bunch, and so be entitled to rank with the best imperial or 
kingly records that are now issuing fiiom the Row. Into this investi¬ 
gation, curious as it w’ould be, it is not my purpose to enter; it wou)d 
be irrelevant to my title, which has only reference to sheep after they 
are dead, and designated as mutton; but 1 cannot refrain from noticing 
that even this ppint of view the subject 1 have chosen is poetical, jpr 
a poet, Iik0.!a Merino or South Down, is annually fleeced and siieared, 
and at last cut up by the critical dissectors; but he is no sooner dead 
than he acquires a new name, we sit down to his perusal with great 
ratis&ction, make repeated extracts which we And entirely to our taste, 
and talk complacently of his ridi vein, ready flow, his sweetness, tender¬ 
ness, and so forth. 

Suffice it to say, that the sheep from which our hero, i. r. our haunch 
was cut, drew breatk in the pastures of Fafmer Blcwett, of Sussex, 
whose brother, Mr. William Blewett, (commonly called Billy,) of Great 
St. Helen’s, in the^ city of London, is on'c of the most eminent Indigo 
brokers in the Metropolis. The farmer .having a son fourteen years of 
age whom he was anxious to place in the counting-house of the said 
Billy, very prudently begaq by filling his brother’s mouth before he 
opened his own, and had accordingly sent him an enormous turkey at 
ChristroAs, a side of fat bacon at Easter, and at JMidsuramcr the iden¬ 
tical haunch of South Dow'n mutton, whose dissection and demolition 
we have undertaken to immortalize. Ever attentive to the main chance, 
the broker began to calculate that if he asked three or four friends to 
dine with him he could only eat mutton for one, while he would have to 
find wine for the whole party; whereas, if he presented it to Alderman 
Sir Peter Pumpkin, of Broad-street, who was a dear lover of good 
mutton, and had besides lately received a consignment of Indigo of 
which be wK^ anxious to propitiate the brokerage, he might not only 
succeed in that object, but be probably asked to dinner, get his full 
share of the haunch, and drink that wine which he preferred to all 
others— Tidelicct, that which he tippled at other people’s expense. 
Whether or not he succeeded in the former aim, our documents do not 
testify, but certain it is that he w'ps invited to partake of the haunch in 
Broad-street, (not being deemed a presentable personage at the baronets 
^tablishment in Devonshire-place); Mr. Robert Rule, Sir Peter’s book- 
l^per and head clerk, who presided over the city household, was asked 
to meet him, as well as his nephew, Mr. Hcnry.;Pumpkin, a young col¬ 
legian, whose affection for his uncle induced him to run up to London 
whenever bis purse became attenuated^'and who in his progress towards 
qunl^inghimself for the chutch, l^d already learnt to tic a cravat, 
drive a tandem, drink claret, and make bad puns. Four persons, ns 
the baronet observed, were quite enough for a haunch of mutton, and 
too many for one of venison. v 

** I shouldn’t have waited for you, Harry,” exclaimed the baronet, 
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as his nephew entered. “ No occasion, Sir; I am always .punctual— 
Boileau says, that the time a man makes a emnpany wait for hjm is al- 
ways spent in discovering his faults.”—“ Does he ? thenke's a Sensible 
fellow; and if he’s a friend of yours you might have brought him to 
dinner with you.—But you needn’t have made yourself' such a dandy, 
Harry, merely to dine at the counting-house.”—“ Why, Sir, as \ ex- 

i iected the dinner to be well dressed for me, I thought I coidd not do 
ess than return the complimeitt.'*- 7 -*' Ha, lia, ha ? do you hear that 
Billy ?—not a bad one, was it ? Egad, Harry doesn’t go to College for 
nothing. ' But there’s the’Change clock chiming for five, and we ought 
to have dinner. Ay, I remember when four was the hour, and a very 
gcodhour too.”—“ liately tumbled upon a letter of Addisoh’aloSwift,” 
interrupted Henry, ” dated 29th Feb. 1707, inviting him to meet 
Steele and Frowde at the George in Pall-mall, at two o’clock, whidi 
was tlien the fashionable hour. And apropos of haun^kes, I remember 
reading, that in 1720, the year of the South Sea bubble, owing to the 
fancied riches suddenly flowing in upofi the citizens, a haunch of veni¬ 
son rose to the then unexampled value of five guineas, so that deer 
were dear indeed for one ^ason.”—“ A fine thing to have been owner of 
a herd that year,” said Mr. Blewett.—Capital !”*observed Mr. Rule, 
with an emphatic jerk of the; head—“ In the mean time where is our 
haunch of mutton?” inquired the Alderman:—"dof pray, Mr. Rule, see 
about it—the cook used*to be punctual, and it is now two minutes and 
a half past five." Mr. Rule bowed and disappeared, but presendy re¬ 
turned, announcing that dinner was served. 

Sir Peter sat at the head of the table, and as Philip the seiryant was 
about to remove the cover, laid his hand upon his arm to stop him, 
until he was provided with a hot plate, vegetables, and sweet smice, so 
as to be all ready for the attack when the trenches were t^ned. 

“ Beautiful!” he exclaimed, as the joint was revealed to him; “ done 
to a turn—admirably frothed up 1” so exclaiming, he helped himself 
plenteously to the best part,‘and pushing away the dish said “ he had 
no doubt ^e others would rather help themselves.” Mr. kule, who 
had not yet achieved independence enough to be clownish, .volunteered 
to supply his neighbours, which he did so* clumsily, that Harry de¬ 
clared he should never be his joint executor; and Mr. Blewett applied 
his more experienced hand to the task. For the first ten minutes 
so mudi went into the baronet’s mouth that there was no room for a 
single word to come out; but, as his voracity became gratified,.he found 
leisure to ask his guests to drink wine, and to cackle at intervals what 
he termed some of his good stories.—Clever fellow, King (paries; 
they called him the mutton-eating King, didn’t they?—cut off his head 
though for all that—stopped his mutton-eating,* egad!—1 say, Billy, 
did 1 tell you what 1 stflfl t’other day to Tommy Daw, the bill-broker. 
Tommy’s a Bristol man, jrou knfw: well, I went down to Bristol about 
our ship tlie Fanny that gai ashore there.”—“The Fanny,Capt.Tyson, 
was in Dock at the time,’* inteif&pted'Rulc; ” it tvas the Adventure, 
Capt. Hacklestone, that got ashore.”—‘‘Well, well, never mind— 
where was I ?—O, ay;—so says Tommy to me when I came back, Is 
Betsy Baylcy as handsome as e^cr ?—who bears the bell now at 
Bristol?—Why, says I—die bellman, to be sure! HaJ ha! ha! ha!—, 
Egad, I thought Tommy would have burst his sides with laughing— 
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Who bears the bell at Bristol ? says be.—Why, the bellman, says 1. 
Capital, wasn’t it?”—Capital,” ejaculated Mr. Rule, with a most 
decisive energy. 

** It’s a pity this stewed beefsteak at die bottom should be wasted,” 
said filewett, ** nobody tastes it.”—“ It won’t be wasted,” replied Harry, 
** it economizes our dinner.”—“ How So ?"—” Because it serves to 
make both ends meet.” —“ Aha! Billy,” roared the Baronet, “ he had 
you there. I told you Harry didn’t gU to college for nothing.”—** By 
the by, sir,” continued the nephew, ” did you ever hear of Shakspeare's 
receipt for dressing a beefsteak ?”—“ Shakspeare’s!—no—the best I ever 
eat were at Dolly^;—but what is it?”—** Why, sir, he puts it into the 
mouth of Macbeth, where he makes him exclaim—' If it were dcaie 
when ’tis done, that it were well 'twere done quickly.’ ”—*^ Good, 
good,” cackled the Baronet, ** but I said a better thing than Shak- 
speaie last v^ee^. You know Foster the cibmmon council-man, 
ugly as Bnekhorse—gives famc^ wine though ;—well, we were talking 
al^ut the best tavern, (I’ll thank you for some sweet sauce, Mr. Rule); 
and so a^s I—(and a little of the brown fat if you please)—and so 
says I—Jack, I never see your face without thinking of a good dinner. 
* Why BO?’ says Jack. Because it’s ordinary every day at two o’clock, 
says Here the Baronet was seized with such a violent fit of laughter 
that it brought on au^alarming attack of coughing and expectoration; but 
he^ao sooner recovered breath enough thhn he valiantly repeated “ Why, 
so, Jack?-rr-Biecause it’s ordinary every day at two o’clock, says I — 
whiclt be followed up with a ^ew cackle, while Mr. Rule delivered 
himself most dogmatically of another ** Capital!” and relapsed into 
his usual solemnity. 

*' greatest compliment ever offered to this joint,” resumed the 
nephew, ** proceeded from a popular actor now living, who deemed it 
the fie jdus ultra of epicurism. Having been a long time in London 
without seeing Richmond Hill, he was ta.ken by some friends to enjoy 
tba^ noble view, then in the perfection of its summer beauty. The day 
was fine—every thing propitious:—they led him up the hill and along 
the dead wall till he reached the Terrace, where the whole glorious 
vision burst upon him with such an overpowering effect, tliat he could 
only exclaim, in the intensity of his ecstasy,—* A perfect Haunch, by 
Heaven!’” 

** You will be at Kemble’s sale to-morrow, Sir Peter ?" inquired 
Blewett.-*-” What!” replied the nephew, “ are poor John Philip’s books 
to bq sold? I shall attend certainly. I understand be possessed the 
first edition of Piers Plowman—The Maid’s Tragedy—Gammer Gur- 

ton’s Needle, and-” ** Hoity toity !” interrupted Sir Peter ; *‘ what 

the deuce is the lad chattering about?”—“Bless me, Mr. Henry,” 
cried l^ule, “ you have surely seen the cata](%ue of the great sale in 
Mincing Lane—1714 bales of Pernambuco cotton, 419 of Maranham, 
96 hogsheads and 14 tierces of Jamj^ica su^ar, dll bags of coffee, and 
66 casks of Demerara cocoa. I bel^e^'e 1 can favour you with a per¬ 
usal of the catalogue with all the best lots marked.”—*‘ Infinitely 

.obliged to you,” replied Harry, “^but I had r^itber undergo the lot of 
being knocked down myselfi” 

, ** Aha!” exclaimed the Baronet, with a look of gloating delight; 

“ now we shall get on again. Here comes the Argyle with some hot 
gravy;—that was a famous invention.”—** Nothing like it,’* replied 
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Harry, “ in the Marquis of Worcester’s whole Century. A diatmguished 
writer desires one of our noble families to consider die name qf Spen¬ 
ser the poet, as the fairest jewel in their coronet. May tre not ex¬ 
tend the same remark to the ducal race, whose name will, by dis¬ 
covery, be constantly in our mouths ?*'—“ Ay, and whose cele\>rity 
will thus be kept up, hot and hot,” added Sir Peter. Egad, I’ll 
drink their healths in a bumper, and take another slice" u^n’ the 
strength of it. One ought to^enqgurage such ingenious improve¬ 
ments.” 

” I am afraid. Sir Peter, that the best side’s all gone,” said Mr. 
Blewett, with a whine of pretended regret, which ,had a prospective 
re^rence to the brokerage on the indigo. “ That Iheg leave to deny " 
retorted*Harry, for it is one of the Peptic precepts, that in politic 
and gastronomy, the best side is that where there is most to be got 
and there are still a few slices left ^er the bone.”-y^f we had a 
good stimulating sauce now,” said tb|[i^derman, I could still mion.” 
“ But there,” continued the nephew, “We are still nearly as d^ient 
as we were in the time of Louis Quatorze, whose ambass'adof M Lon¬ 
don complained that he li^d been sent among a set of barbarians who 
had twenty religions and only three fish-sauces*”—“ Why, Billy,” 
cried the Alderman to Blc\^ett, “ you seem as down in the moffth as 
the root of my tongue:—blue as your own Iiidigo.”—“ That's a 
famous lot of Guatimola you hiwe just received. Sir Peter, by the Two 
Sisters, Capt. Framlingham : may 1 call to take samples We'11 
talkv>f tliat by and by, Billy: rheantime take a sample of port: help 
yourself,”—“ He can’t help himself, poor fellow,” said Harry, “ for the 
bottle's empty.” The Baronet nodded to Rule, who instantly betook 
himself to a basket in the corner of the room, and began deopnting 
another with mathematical precision. “ Take care. Rule, it won’t bear 
shaking—I have had it fourteen years in bottle.”—“ And port wine,” 
observed Harry, “ is like mankind—the older it gets, the more crusty 

it becomes, and the less will it bear being disturbed.”_«.A little 

tawney,” said the uncl^, smacking his lips a “ I doubt whether this is 
out of the right bin.”-^*‘ No, sir,” replied the^nephew ; “ tl^ seems to 
he out of the been. nTroja fuit: —but you have got ^tne prime 
claret."—“ Ay, ay, we ’ll have a touch at that after the clotli ’rcleared; 
but will nobody take another mouthful of the haunch ? the meat wax 
short, crisp, and tender, just as it ought to be.” “ Capital!” ejacu¬ 
lated Rule witli a momentary animation, succeeded by his habitual look 
of formality. “ Then the table may be cleared,” continued the Ald^- 
man, “ but zooks! Harry, how comes it you never said grace before 
dinner ?” ** You were in such a hurry, sir, that you forgot to ask me; 

it was but last week you called me a scapegrace, and 1 may now retort 
the epithet." “ S,y .griee now then, saneebok.” •• I 
taken orders, Sir Peter." “ Yes |rou have, you have taken mine, so 
out with it.” Harry comj^ssed the benediction into five words—the 
cloth was removed—a bottle of Cifateau'Margaud was placed upon the 
table to his infinite consolation—the talk quickened with the circu¬ 
lation of the wine, and many good things were uttered which we regret 
that we cannot commemorate withoift trav^^g out of the record, as 
our subject ceased with the dinner, being expresslyaconfined to the 
“ Memoirs of a Haunch of Mutton.” jj. 
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THE MOORISH BRIDAL SONG.'**' 

Thb Citron groves theii fruit and flowers were strewing 
Around a Moorish palace, and the sigh 
Of sumnier’b gentlest wind, the blanches wooing 
'^th luasic through their twilight-bowers went by; 

Music and voices trom the marble lialh. 

Through the leaves gleaming, midst the fountain-falls. 

A song of joy, a bridal song c^nic swelling 
To blend with fragrance in those southern shades. 

And told of feasts withiii the stately dwelling. 

And lights, and dancing steps, and gem-crown*d maids j 
And thut lit flow’d;—^yet something in the lay 
fBeloiig’d to sadness as it died away. 

** The Bride comes forth! her tears no more are falling 
To le\re the chamber of her infant years, < 

Kind v^ces from another home are calling, 

She comes like day-spring*^hc hath done with tears! 

Now must her dark eye snine on other flowers, 

‘Her bright smile gladi len other hearts than ours ! 

—iWr the rich odours raund 1 

i 

** We haste! the chosen and the lovely briuging. 

Love still goe^ with her from her pUcc of birth. 

Deep silettt joy within her heart is sprinmng, 

^or this alone her glance hath Icsi of mirth! 

Tior beauty leaves us in its rosy years, 

Bor Wters weep—^bi\t she hatnoonc with tears! 

^ ' Ivow may/he timbrel sound !” 

Know’st thou for whom they sang the bridal numbers ? 

,, whose rich tresses were to wave no more! 

One whose pale cheek soft winds, nor gentle slumbers. 

Nor Love’s own sigh to rosc-tmts might restore ! 

Her^ceful ringlets o’er a bier were spread— 

•—\(^ep for the young, the beautiful, tlie dead! F 11 


fl 

^ SONNET FROM THE ITAttAN. 

Yb warbling birds, that (hus, from ^ugh to bough. 
Pour forth, at eve, yaur melting melodics 1 
, Ye free and happy people of the skies. 

Whose loves no stain of sordid avarice know!—-* 
Far other feelings in your bosoms glow— 

Ye reck not of malt’s vain and empty ties. 

Nor dream of broken vows, nor faitn that flies 
As swift as rivers run, or bree/es blow.* 

O happy ye! wboste soft emotions own 
No daty but Love—condemn’d to flee 
MHth us before a sullen father’s frown. 

Alike in age, in beauty, Aid in love, 
llie God of Lovf hmi^f hath mated ye. 

Who never links the ra^n with the dov e. 


* I) is a custom among the Moors to sing the bridal song wlwn tlie funeial of nii 
unmarried woman is borne from her hon.c. 
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WINCHESTER. 

€1 - • - -Great Arthur’s scat ould 'Winchester prefers, 

« Whose ould Round Table yet she vaunteth to be her's.” 

*■ Michaek Djuyton* 

Winchester is certainly tlie most quiet, unobtrusive, and'‘unpfe> 
tending place I ever entered. There is a religions solemnity fh 4;s high 
way and very market-house ; a dim and shadowy gloom over ita^nost 
frequented thoroughfares ;—indeed, pne part of the High-street itself is 
but a monkish cloister, with dispropdSrtioned and swollen columns, arid 
flat heavy architrave, instead of slender and reeded shafts, with flower-^ 
ing tracery above them. The by-streets have the same rclatipp to 
ihf High-street that the cloisters have to a cathedralthey ar^ of the 
same ag« and character, only more silent and gloomy, more di^ and 
broad in their shadows—so deep, indeed, that having taken up my 
quarters witli “ mine kost” of the Tleur dc Lis, who resides m one of 
them, I am writing by candle-light a^thour before suii^sct. All this 
falls well enough in with my humour j^’ or uiy humour, caineleon-bred, 
has taken its colouring from surrounding things. How the gav trap¬ 
pings and rich “ harnessing,” witli the “ drums and trumpeti,” and 
parading of two thousand military, might liavc destroyed its quiet 
during the war, I know not; but I am grateful that at my visitation the 
sole inhabitant of these splendid barracks was an uziohtrusive ser^dnt, 
with enough of the citizeiT^bout him, in half a dozen civil children, to 
leave the illusion perfect, feut even in (hose worst of times;x'% least 
we poor speculators may be allo^’ed so to^pcak of thern Vi^ou't of¬ 
fence, for our “ calling,” as Falstalf woifid say, is then secon(lary'’to a 
posting messenger, and our brain latiours to the lying nons^se, or 
hasty nothing, of a third edition—even then, the appearancecity 
was never disfigured with the temporary, black, dull-looking, bokrded 
hovels, that in most other places arc called barracks. Here it woulU be 
no excess to say our soldiers arc lodged like princes ; for tlifey are quar¬ 
tered in the very palace, and the exterior remains perfect and unc^nged, 
erected by Charles II. and designed and executed by Sir Chi^opher 
Wren. It is, on the whole, a fine building, though much^ferior to 
many of his otlier works, ^t stands on an elevation iminediatel^bhfv^ the 
town, and from all the shfrounding^ountry has a good though^not a 
grand effect. It is built principally of brick, with a regular front, 
which never can have a grand elleet, be the magnitude ot 'fidifice 
what it may. There is a poverty in the material which in an uniform 
building can never be kept out of' nynd ; and the only instSnees in 
which 1 have seen brick used on a large scale where this feeling has hot 
predominated, have been in the few old bay-windowed, turreted, half- 
castellated, deep-courted, and close-wooik'd^bous^ of the nobility of 
the Tudors; where you have no long and open approach, but enter 
direct, from tlie deep shadows of qjid trees, into the ddneper shadows of 
the court-yard and the mansion — 

“ CUumberis and p'arlers c/u sort^, 

W’itli bay windows goomie as may le thought. 

The galleries right welc y wrought. 

As for dauncinge and olhevfisc disporie.” 

Most nations arc foiid of origina^lityf. and believe many ridiculous 
VOL. VIIl. NO. xxxiii. Q • ' . ' 
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tihinjj^ that flatter tliis humour; but, if the English were to put in a 
claim to this fine old mansion of our ancetttors, 1 question if their pre¬ 
tensions would not be admitted. Your cognoscenti, and professional gen¬ 
tlemen might gibe us with our humility,buta little indifferent originality 
is worth the Parthenon on the Calton-hill and the newly christened 
Achilles together. “ Well, Sir, but of what order is it—Tuscan, Doric, 
Ionic, Codiposite, or Corinthian ?” 1 answer, not one of them ; for if it 

were, how could it be original ? But I say it has all the characteristics 
that distinguish originality, and are itsv highest pretensions—adaptation, 
and use. It is well, admirably wbll, suited to this varying, ever-shift¬ 
ing climate of ours;—instead of looking out for six months together 
from a “ commanding eminence” into the raw air, and over a vast map 
of indistinguishable melancholy, you look into a warm court-y|y[d 
againft a high ivied tower, witl» the little sun that may be reflected from 
it, and with a swarm of birds chattering and joying themselves ; or out 
under the tlv^k branching oaks upon the herd of fat deer sheltered and 
browsing at tlib very threshold;—instead of the thin frame-work, and 
bald poverty of your Italian window, which neither does nor was in¬ 
tended to shut out the bitter cold of our December, or the cutting 
winds of March, you have the mullions and tracery of the magnificent 
old bay-window, with its three feet of soliSl pannclling below, and its 
deep-stained glass above, the very shadow of which is warmth and posi¬ 
tive enjoyment. 

On the site of the present barracks /^toocitihe old Castle, the history 
of which is closely interwoven with the early records of our country : 
indeed, whoever shall visi/^ Winchester has need of some antiquarian 
lore^ or a spirit of research tliat bids defiancu to hard names and many 
centuries : and close adjoining is the County-hall, originally the chapel 
of the Castle, and enclosed within its walls. Here is preserved the 
“ outd round table” which for so many centuries has been the boast of 
Winchester. That this table was ever King Arthur’s, I need not add, 
is a fable; but if seven or eight centuries arc old enough to gratify 
curiosity, it is probably of no less age, and if not th^ festive board 
when ** Arthur held high feast at Pentecost, was that of “ King Stephen 
and his worthy Peers.” It is made of thick oak plank, painted over, 
and portioned into different compartments, ea^h division being labelled, 
in old English characters, with the name of a knight; except that in 
one of them, instead of the name, is the fiiil-lcngth portrait of Arthur 
himself, looking like the knave of clubs on a Pope Joan board. It 
was possibly to this very hall, that Markham and the gallant young 
Lord Grey were removed while King James’s farce of execution and 
pardon were going on. They had been both confined in the Castle, 
and the place of execution was within tlie Castle-yard, and in sight of 
Raleigh, who was still confined there; and Sir Dudley Carleton, in the 
minuteiland interesting description of this scene, to be found in the 
Hardwicke state papers, says, thqt when Markham was on the scaf¬ 
fold the sheriff was secretly withdrawn by one of the grooms of the 
bedchamber, and on his return tokl the prisoner that as he was so ill 
prepared ** he should yet have two hours respite, so led him from the 
scaffold, without g[iving him any more comfort, and locked him into 
the great hall to walk with J*rince*^rthur." The same ceremony having 
been gone through with Grey, the same mystery was observed in his 
removal, “ anh he was likewise led to Prince Arthur n hall.” 
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But, after all, the College and the Cathedral are the real glory of 
Winchester. The former, according to the hints and insinuations of 
her aftectionate children and historians, might claim a higher antiquity 
than the “ ould round table” itself ever pretended to ; they run Iwck, 
with an occasional halt in its history of an odd century or two, to the 
very Romans themselves. But without credulity enough to pin our 
faith on such speculations, it will yet be admitted that Winchester is 
the {mrent both of Eton and Westminster, and has undoubted anti¬ 
quity enough to satisfy any ordinary appetite; and, which is much 
more to its honour, it has not grown old with passing centuries; it is 
still full of vigour, and is now, as from the first, distinguished for the 
reputation of its scholars. The Education Committee, it is true, re- 
.^ItM'tcd against some abuses; and some abuses, which they did not 
report il^ainst, flourish here, such as fagging and flogging; but these 
are barbarities sanctioned by so many ages, so interwoven with early 
habits and prejudices,*so sanctified by all that makes biv^l*baiting plea¬ 
surable and cock-fighting Christian entertainment, that they excite no 
astonishment; yet surely it is ridiculous to see the legislature itself, 
goaded on by the humanity of the age, push beyond the bounds of a 
wise legislation, to protec4 animals from the tyranny of power and the 
brutality of passion, while the age itself surrenders up its youth a 
victim to both. , 

But forgetting thcL,e things, in which Winchester college is unfortu¬ 
nately not singular, it is d delightful place. Seen from a little below the 
fulls of the mill, it is all that I had hoped it might be. Its seclusion, and 
the quiet of its immediate neighbourhood-»its own venerable buildings, 
the still more venerable mins of Wolvesey adjoining—the clear stream 
in front—the city houses, backed by the Cathedral on one side—and on 
the other, the open fields, stretching out to, and bounded, in the distance, 
by the towers of St. Cross, half hidden in noble trees, are all that ima¬ 
gination ever pictured a college when dreaming of collegiate ages, and 
what it could not have continued, but that the town has gradually 
decreased from its original splendour, and instead of extending beyond 
and eventually enclosing this fine building, has progressively shrunk 
from it. The approach, also, from the High-street, at lea^ as 1 came 
to it, is just what it should be—first, through’an avenue of elms, to the 
Cathedral itself—then the Prebendnl houses—then the close, with some 
most majestic trees scattered about, that seem of litth? less antiquity 
than the buildings themselves—then the old Priory gateway, and imme¬ 
diately after, Kingsgate, with its druidical remaius, which Icad^directly 
to the College. \ou now enter through a noble gateway into an 
outer court; and it is much to bo regretted that its uniformity is de¬ 
stroyed by a modern building occupying one side of the square, and 
destroying the unity of design and appearance, which, but for this and 
the school-room, would be perfect throughout the whole range * Thence 
we pass into the inner-court undei an arch and tower, ornamented with 
three canopied niches, containing statues of the Virgin, the angel Ga¬ 
briel, and of Wykeham himself, i/[ an attitude of adoration : and it is 
pleasant to observe, that the statues, the loss of which is so much to be 
regretted in all Gothic buildings, have here, even in the outer gateway, 
escaped the iconoclastic rage of the*puritans. This inner-court is all 
that can be desired, and the hall, the chapel, the tlpiTnitories, and 
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the surrounding offices, have a perfect conformil}'. The first feeling 
on entering here is of admiration. There is not a line or an ornament 
that is not consistent and in harmony with the rest of the building; 
and the bold buttresses of the hall, the rich windows, the superlatively 
light and beautiful tower of the Chapel, with the entrance gateway, arc 
the most elegant assemblage of gothic ornaments, without brealc or 
offence from modern incongruities, that I ever witnessed. Hence we 
pass, either into the Chapel, or by a flight of stone steps into the Hall. 
The Chapel is now undergoing extens^e repairs, and the general effect 
is lost by the necessary scaffolding ; but when this is cleared away, it 
must be singularly imposing. The windows are all, or nearly all, 
filled with stained glass, which, like the statues, arc wanting in most 
other Gothic buildings — its proportions arc more than common*;, 
grand—tlic roof is at an unusual elevation, and the groining of Vhe roof 
is rich and bold without being oppressed or encumbered with ornament. 

The Refectv-"v, or College Hall, as it is called* is a handsome lofty 
room open to the rafters, which arc ornamented in consequence. Here 
are many things worth observation, as illustrative of the manners of 
our ancestors, and now to be met with in few but collegiate places. 
Just before we enter, are three impenetrable old oak doors, witli an 
outer half-door and ledge on the top; these arc the hatches from 
which the tables are served, and so often mentioned by the old writers. 
Maria alludes to it in her jest on Sir Andrew’s dry palm, “ bring your 
hand to the buttery-bar, and let it dritfk.’’ immediately oil entering 
there is a large covered basket fixed in the flooring to receive the 
broken victuals, a portion i:f which, if not the whole, are regul’.irly 
sent to the poor prisoners in the gaol. These arc customs that bear 
evidence of the considerate humanity of our ancestors, and it is to be 
regretted that our age hath let such practices die away—“ Did our 
charity,” says Lady Frugal, in her hitter revilings of Luke, “ redeem 
thee out of prison, 

When the Sheriff’s basket, ami his broken meat, 

W'ere your festival exccedings.” 

t 

In advancii^ farther into the room, it will be observed that the flooring 
at the upper end is raised some inches. This is, no doubt, the dais, 
about which commentators have often written, and which is men¬ 
tioned in the description of the feast in Cedric’s Hall in Ivanhoe. 

Proceeding on from the Chapel Hall, we enter the cloisters, which are 
also open to the roofing, and much inferior to what I had expected. 
In the area of these is a very elegant little chapel in the highest preser¬ 
vation, originally built and endowed for a charity, where masses were 
to be performed for the dead. Its revenues, however, are gone, and it 
is now well filled with books,* and converted into a library, wlierc is 
preserved, a curious record of patience and folly, the genealogical 
table of Wykebam, uninterniptedly|brought down from Adam. Of 
all things it requires most time to judge correctly of a library—mine 
WM very limited :—it bears nd pro^rtion in magnitude, nor should I 
think in worth to Eton; yet there were many choice and some valuable 
works in it. 

The School-room fortunately fdf ms no part of this pile of building, 
but is concealed behind it. The strange perversity of the age in which 
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it was built, sccma to have defied all circumstance ; for what else can 
account for the introduction here of any other order but Gothic ? In 
itself it is finely proportioned, and every way noble. Over the entrance ' 
is a metal statue of the founder, presented by old Cibber, which} to 
make the whole consistently ridiculous, has been painted and gilt.. 
Another of the absurdities is a monstrous representation of what is 
called a Trusty Servant, shewn'in a small room adjoining the college 
hall. The humour of the thing,, if it have any, is in giving reality to 
what were considered the moral exdcllcnces of such a character—in 
fact, such a pictorifil representation as Mad Tom has given a poetical 
one, “ hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, 
lion in prey.” Of course the worthy represented here is the reverse of 
this, and the qualities and excellences which are presumed to be com¬ 
mon to both beasts, for such a servant would deserve no better men¬ 
tion, arc represented Ijy the four-footed ones—thus the ^usty servant 
is not dainty in his diet, therefore the figure has the iibout of a hog 
instead of the “ human face divine,” the feet of a deer, the cars of an 
uss, and is altogether a monstrous and most ridiculous compound. 
The figure has evidently been repainted ; and this is acknowledged, but 
the design and colouring (?f the original have always, it is said, been 
strictly followed. I much question this. It is habited in the regular 
“ blue coat” of the servants t^f tlu; sixteenth century ; but it is proba¬ 
bly as old as that; for ciwly in^the seventeenth, when most of the pe¬ 
culiarities '* of dress were fast wearing out, this was giving way. 

I play well call ’em companions,” says Lycie, in Middleton’s comedy 
of A Trick to Catch the Old One, “lor since blue touts have been 
turned into cloaks, wc can scarce know the man from the master,” 

Having been delighted beyond measure with my visit here, I stretched 
out to St. Cross, wliich I have before mentioned as visible in the dis¬ 
tance. I could not hope for any equal gratification; yet St. Cross can 
disappoint no one, come after it what will, or be the visitor’s imagina¬ 
tion what it may. The walk to it is through some luxuriant meadows, 
on the banks of tlie Itchin, and at the foot of St. Cathcrine’s-hill; and 
the whole surrounding neighbourhood is full of recollections. A 
Uouiun encampment is yet distinctly visible on tlie hill itself, which is 
the summer play-ground of the bo 3 's at the College, and the fabled 
scene of their duicf doniuni, which, though all may have heard,' none 
know the full force of but a Wykehamist. Unless you have made one 
in a St. Catherine’s pilgrimage, and joined in the chorus there, or have 
learnt it while yet a child, with soinctj;iing of mysterious revctence, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, you are shut out from its deep feeling 
for ever. The song, however, it will be admitted by all, is beautiful— 
it is a triumphant burst of exultation at tihe approach of holidays, with 
a passionate anticipation of home, its welcome and its joys. Tlie real 
age and author are unknown. T^c occasion, as I heard many years 
ago, when the song was to me a scaled book, for I could scarcely arti¬ 
culate its language, from one who found* e((ual difficulties from the in¬ 
firmities of age, but who connected with it some of the pleasantest 
recollections of an innocent life, is told in a few words.—An only son, 
whose father died while he was yet am infant, had been brought up by 
his mother with more than usual tenderness, but, while he was at school 
here, she too died. At the approach of the holidays he i^ccived a notice 
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from his ^ardi^ns that he must spend them at the College. The 
sudden change—the loneliness of his situation—the universal blank 
that the world presented to him, took a strong hold on his ardent ima¬ 
gination. As the holidays approached, the gloom seemed to thicken; 
the holidays came, and he was alone:—^he used tlien to visit this hill, 

“ Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
'Fhan the old inmates to his love—his thoughts,” 

and'sit there,'in contemplative raek.icholy, whole hours together;— 

home, home, the memory of it was for ever present: he feasted on the 

joys he had known, and in some moment of agonising remembrance he 

wrote this song;—but before his companions returned he had died of 

a broken heart. It was sorrow feeding itself joyously on the passioT* 

that must destroy her. It is in the same spirit that Constance dwells 

with such fearful minuteness on all that was most lovely in young 

Arthur— ~ 

^ > 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child. 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 

K.Phil. You are as fond of grief as of your child 

Cons. Griif fills the room up of my absent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
llcniembers me of all his graciqus parts. 

Stuffs out his vacant garriients with his form ; 

Then, have I reason to be fond of grief.” 

The story is possibly a fabl6, but it is worth remembering. 

St. Cross, which we now approach through lines of “ hedge-row 
elms,” is situated in a rich bottom, at the foot of this hill, with the rapid 
Itchin running between them. It is dilHcult to know how best to 
describe this place, or to do it justice. At the same time that it bears 
evidence to the influence and extraordinary wealth possessed by the 
Romish church, its very existence is one of ten thousand proofs, that 
its influence was often exerted, and its wealth often directed, to good. 
If it accumulated vast riches, it supported extensive charities; it en¬ 
dowed hospitals, it founded colleges, it relieved the sick, the poor, the 
helpless, and the friendess, all over the kingdom ;—it was a channel 
through which men’s charities were dispensed, and not a sink that en- 
gulphed them. If it remind us of the celibacy of its clergy, yet is it 
an evidence that a churchman without a needy family of his own, may 
provide, for many and through many generations :—if of the indolence 
of its cloisters, yet of their quiet and seclusion—of a poor dwelling for 
learning and literature to be at rest in. In brief, if it remind us of its 
errors, so does it of those virtues from which its errors sprang. 

St. Cross is a noble institution! It does honour to human nature. 
A man will think the better of himself that hath eaten of its hospitality 
as I have done, and every stranger ifiay do. The world hath forgotten 
what charity means,—it knov^s not how to give,—it is all vile, paltry, 
self-flattery,—it is ” the picture in little—we throw half-pencc to a 
beggar as we give a kick to a dog, to rid us of an annoyance;—we 
do not stoop to raise up the fallcp, but bend towards them ;—we arc 
eaten up with orders and degrees, and know nothing of the simple 
dignity of human nature. Thu universal stamp of fellowship and 
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^brotherhood is left out of the new coinage. The Romish religion 
taught us better by humbling itself; it was lip-honour, if you please, 
but it was honour. A churchman was then noble above all nobility ; 
yet had the church its Carmelites, and mendicant friars, its brothers of 
St. Dominic and St. Augustine, and by its constitution the proudmt of 
its dignitaries must, on occasion, perform the meanest offices, especially 
to the poor. When a man was worn out with age, or sunk with poverty 
and misfortune, they did not put a brand of shame on bis forehead— 
they did not put a bell round his neek, nor send him to a workhouse, 
or to break stones upon the road, but to “ the Alms-house of Noble 
Poverty”—Domus clemosynaria nnbilis paupertatis, &c. as this place 
was named by Beaufort. The very words have honour in them ! 

*T^vcrtyjw' as then no shame. We hold the same doctrine, but our con¬ 
duct gives the lie to it. It is now a shame ! a corroding, cankerous 
shame, that eats the i^eart! It is the very worst offence in the whole 
calendar:—“ ver.ny povertc,” that is poverty of spirit,’■'is sinne pro¬ 
perly,” says the Wife of Bath ;—we make no distinctions; the age is not 
critical in such matters ; it is not only an oflbnce, but oftcnce without 


apology, for it hath not one way to bribe opinion. 

*' There is not,” says thff historian of Winchesterj “ within the island 
any remnant of ancient piety and charity of the same kind, which has 
been so little changed in its institution and appearance as this, The 
lofty tower, with the grated door and porter’s lodge beneath it, the 
retired ambulatory, the separate* cells, the common refectory, the vener- 
able^clmrch, the black flowing dress and the silver cross worn by the 
members, the conventual appellation o^Jmlthcr^ with which they salute 
each other ; in short, the silence, the order, and the neatness, that here 


reign, serve to recall the idea of a monastery to those who have seen 


one, and will give no imperfect idea of such an establishment to those 
who have not had that advantage.” This is a very admirable descrip¬ 
tion, and yet weak and imperfect, when I remember the full and un¬ 
mixed feeling of delight and astonishment with which 1 first entered 
the phice itself. I had “ bid good-morrow” to the sun that morning, 
and been stirring before the plough was in the furrow. I had wandered 
over the dewy fields, watching the trout in the river, and beguiled on- 
ivards by the fresh beauties of the scene, and the joyous songs of birds, 
that came floating “ upon the wings of silence and had thus passed 
some hours in (|uiet indolence, when, directing my course, with the in¬ 
stinct of appetite, to the village, 1 turned suddenly and entered St. 
(ros.s. The first gateway and the outer court were passecUin a hu¬ 
mour betweci\ curiosity and indiff’erene'e, when the whole burst upon me 
with the suddenness and indistinctness of a vision. -It seemed un¬ 


real—it was a picture of imagin.ation, tj^at had left nothing imperfect. 
J’lip picturesque and beautiful cells of the brothers on the one side—the 
ambulatory on the other—tlic church, such a church ! before me—the 
archway and tower beneath whicl? I stood—the noble refectory with its 
arched staircase, overrun with tl^i; finqst creeper 1 had ever seen, in 
its most luxuriant foliage, when its leaves were just embrowned with 
Autumn—such % scene maj be imagined, but cannot be described. 
But the brothers, in their long blacb*i'obe$, and the silver cross on Uieir 
breast, where could an Engl}.shmans imagination have found them? 
I'he sun was shining as strong as it ever docs in September, directly on , 
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the front of the brothers’ cells, and in a seat before one of them, was 
venerable grey-Hhaded old man, taking bis frugal meal, attended on, 
with all the patience of virtue, by a yonng and beautiful girl, whose ser¬ 
vice seemed to anticipate his wants—he was little short of a hundred 
years old, as 1 afterwards learnt. From the hall-door others of the 
brethren were passing with their daily allowance; and, pacing back¬ 
wards and forwards, under the shelter of the cells, and in the warm 
sunshine, quite unconscious that she was observed, was a lady reading, 
wh^paused as every brother passed, ^s if to make an affectionate in¬ 
quiry, and receive his blessing—this was the chaplain’s daughter. It 
was the most bewildering scene I had ever witnessed. 1 stood for 
some minutes ki silent admiration, with something of painful astonish¬ 
ment, and was not sorry to see a brother approaching tliegateway, wiin 
two large “jacks’’ of beer, and doles of bread;—this was the porter, or 

llulbcr one that smiles, and siill invites 
'''■'All that pass by ;— 

and his burthen was for indiscriminate distribution to wayfaring tra¬ 
vellers. Whoever shall think this picture overwrought, let him visit 
St. Cross as I did,—not with a throng of companions in mid-day, but 
alone, and before the dew is ofl'; and let him then tell how infinitely 
short 1 have fallen of his own feeling. , 

The entire buildings of this place, the whole establishment indeed, 
»are grand and imposing. In the few- cl.aritalJlc endowments of the last 
century, there is too much of calculation—we seem to do good grudg- 
ingly~it may be right, but iet us admit there is something noble in the 
magnificent disregard of our aiicestors. Here is a church worthy such 
an institution—not a hall, not an overgrown room, but a church that 
could receive half a dozen country parishes. Every place has its or¬ 
nament, and more ornament than was wanting, if we calculate by the 
square and rule. Why a double-arched entrance ? Why two towers ? 
Why an ambulatory ? Why a portico to the refectory ? Why such a 
church ? Or why a church at all when the refectory would serve its 
purpose ? Because it was “jhc Alms-house of Noble Poverty.” 

This charity, after all, is but a remnant of what it once was. It was 
originally founded by King Stephen’s brother, and subsequently en¬ 
larged by Cardinal Beaufort. It was at first “ to provide thirteen poor 
men, who were otherwise unable to maintain themselves, with every 
necessary. They were required to reside in the house, and they were 
allowed each of thorn daily a loaf of good wheat bread, of three pounds 
four ounces weight, and a gallon, and a half of good small beer. They 
had also a pottage called mortrel, made of milk and wastelbred, a dish 
of flesh or fish, as the day should require, and a pittance for their 
dinner, likewise one dish for their supper. Besides these thirteen resi¬ 
dent poor men, the foundation required that one hundred others the 
most indigent that could be found is, the city, but of good characters, 
should be -provided every day with a loaf of bread, three quarts of 
small beer, and two messes for’ their ‘dinner, in a hall appointed for this 
purpose, called, from this circumstance, Hundred-mennes hall; and as 
tins was a very ample allowance, .they were permitted to carry borne 
with them whatever they did not 'consume on the spot. There was 
also a foundation for a master, with the salary of from seven to eight 
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pounds annually, together with a steward, four cliaplains, thirteen 
clerks, and seven choristers, the latter of whom were Kept at school in 
the hospital, besides servants.” “ And. on the anniversary of the 
founder, instead of one hundred poor men, three hundred were fed; and 
other extraordinary charities were bestowed on the chief festivals of the 
year.” To this, Cardinal Beaufort “ made an endowment for the 
maintenance of two more priests, thirty-five additional poor men, resi¬ 
dents in the house, and of three women, being hospital nuns, to attend 
upon the sick bretliren." Alas f how is it now fallen ! “ Instead *of, 

seventy residents, as well clergy as laity, who were here entirely sup- 
])orted, besides a hundred out-members wlio daily received tlieir meat 
and drink, the charity consists at present but of thirteen resident 
’'uYethre^, exclusive ol‘ one chaplain and the master, jt is true, how¬ 
ever, that certain doles of bread continue to be distributed to the poor 
of the neighbourhood^; and what is perhaps the only vestige left in the 
kingdom of the simplicity and hosjiitalily of ancient tinits, the porter is 
daily furnished with a certain quantity of good bread and beer, of which 
every traveller or other person whosoever, that knocks at tlic lodge and 
calls for relief, is entitled to partake gratis.’' Of tills bread have I 
eaten, and of this beer hi?ve I drunk, and, thougU neither hungry iior 
thirsty, with a delight and enjoyment I had never known before. It 
was a kindness done me by strangers—men whose very existence was 
almost forgotten,—a liayd stretched out in fellowship and courtesy, 
from the darkness of many passed ages—it was a fine commentary on 
that humanity which teaches us to judge charitably of the errors and 
opiiiioiis of our fellow-men, for we iipw*liold that these men erred 
grievously—to extend our good wislics and kind oilices to the utmost 
bounds of the habitable world :—it was a real honour done to God, 
because it was unconditional charity to his creature, fur it was here only 
to ask and to receive. 

I have but little more to add, and that I do with infinite regret. It 
is impossible, 1 think, to inquire into the origin, and the present con¬ 
dition of this noble endowment, without a firm conviction that it is 
abused. While the number of its poot brotherhood is reduced to 
thirteen, the mastership is a fitting office for*the son of a'bishop, and 
that bishop was the controller and administrator of the charity. It 
signifies not that from the earliest times the master has been some per¬ 
son of distinguished consequence—that William of Wykeham appointed 
his intimate friend—that it has been held by many men who were 
removed hence to kishopricks;—the question is, in what spifit was it 
held ? That an important diarity of this nature should be under the 
special government of some distinguished person, is easily enough un¬ 
derstood ; but there were offices of honour ns well as profit, and when 
we know the master’s salary was from 7/. to 8/. annually, we cannot 
doubt that this was one of the former; and the more readily do 1 
believe it abused, from knowing the original extent of tlie charity, its 
reduced numbers, and that the piasteVs income alone is supposed to 
exceed the whole expense of the establishment. It is indifferent how 
long the charity has been abused; we know indeed that the master¬ 
ship has been for many years considered of great pecuniary value; but 
so it was probably before Wykeham by patient exertion and “ long 
prosecuted suits, both in the ecclesiastical and tdbiporal courts/*' 
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brought back its revenues to their original destination. Neither will it 
be denied that the property of this charity was cruelly despoiled by 
Henry VIII.; but how happens it that the spoliation has fallen 
altogether on the institution, and is only known by the reduced num¬ 
bers of the brethren, and the abolition of the charitable donations—by 
leaving one side of the great quadrangle to be pulled down as tenant¬ 
less, and in converting the “ hundred-niennes hall” into a brewery ? 

But I must here take a farewell ojf St. Cross, and return to Win¬ 
chester. I am unfortunately no hntiquary, having no pretensions to 
the character—my enjoyment is confined to the memorable and the 
beautiful, to what excites or recalls delightful feeling. 1 am insensi¬ 
ble therefore, cold as death, to one half the excellence of this city; 
and yet never was a stranger change than the place wrought in me. 
The very air is infectious : we read of, hear of, see nothing of a much 
later age than “ our Henrymy common talk now about John dc 
Pontissara, Bisbop de Blois, and Bishop de Rupibus *, 1 am quite re¬ 
conciled to Roger dc Inkpen, and Saint Roinbaldi—indeed saints and 
martyrs are my familiars. It is well my first visit was paid to the 
palace, for I should never have gone afterwards. Sir Christopher was 
born but yesterday-r-my choice architects are Walkelin and De Lucy, 
William of Wykeham, Bishop Edyngton, and Warden Thrurbren. 
That the divisions and subdivisions for laptains and subalterns have 
not left a room distinguishable in the palace,nought to have been no 
subject of regret; for though liardly a wall is in existence of the old 
Priory of St. Swithin that a(^:[joincd the Cathedral, 1 am, thanks to Mr. 
Milner, as familiar with its wjiole architectural economy, as “ the 
hostel” where I kennel. Here were the dormitories—there the refec¬ 
tory—a little farther to the north, the cjdlarer’s store-house and the 
buttery—that one was the apartment for the novitiates—this the Prior s 
quarters—and as the whole is a fine smooth level, like a bowling- 
green, there is nothing to obstruct one’s passing familiarly through the 
whole suite of apartments. But, reader, ’t is probable you never were 
at Winchester, or only passed through it in your way to Hampton, 
“ since the Conquest,” as we say here, called Southampton ; you 
have, therefbre, no sympathy with me. With all your respect for the 
immortal Alfred, you would not be content to hear me dwell with en¬ 
thusiasm on all tiiat remains of Hyde Abbey, his own foundation, 
and the burial-place of himself and family. Of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
founded by Ethelswitha, his queen, not one stone remains upon ano¬ 
ther. There arc no less, I believ(!, than forty or fifty churches liere in 
much the same situation; and as I despairof giving sufficient variety 
to this catalogue of nothings, I will pass at once to the Cathedral. 

There is a solemnity, a mysterious intermingling of the shadows-'of 
old trees wiili its own deeper shade, U»al makes the approach to it 
strangely iippressive. The common ^ church-yard in which it is situ¬ 
ated, much as it detracts from its general |ippearancc, adds something 
to this feeling. Its magnitude, its beauty) its bold and severe sim- 
plictty, ail concur to tame down the passions and to humble the heart; 
and no man can have spent an hour in gazing on it, but he came away 
the wiser and the better. t 

Of its exterior, hardly an opinion can be given, that must not, to be 
‘just, be limited’to the very spot on wliicb we may imagine ourselves 
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Btandiog. The nave, the transepts, and the choir, are all of widely 
different ages, and even the north and south sides ol* the nave, differ 
from one another. The line of noble windows, the solid grandeur of 
the buttresses, and the uniform simplicity of the whole northtu’n exte¬ 
rior of tlie nave, leave it, in my judgment, almost without a rival in 
ecc]esia>^tical architecture; but, from the south side, the cloisters have 
been swdpt away, the buttresses, if it ever had them, are gone with the 
cloisters, and this barbarous mutilation has not only destroyed the 
beauty of that part, but the security of the building itself. 1 think, as 
a whole, the finest view of the exterior is from the north-east. There 
is a dignity in the massy proportions of Anglo-Norman architecture, 
that, on a large scale, approaches the sublime, and the range of building 
’itom thj,^ chapel of the Virgin at the east end, to the north transept, in¬ 
cluding the tower, though but a portion of the cathedral, is amply suffi¬ 
cient to prove it. The east end of the choir, indeed, does, by the mul¬ 
titude of its ornaments, injure the general effect, and detract something 
from its uniform simplicity, nor can I agree to the commendation 
which better judgments have passed on the choir itself. 1 speak 
from feeling, and without any pretensions to critical accuracy ; but it 
seemed to me too much bfoken into parts, and thpse parts were uni¬ 
form and tasteless;—the flying buttresses, though light, I do not think 
“ elegant"—the dome canojaes, which crown the turrets, I do not 
think “ gorgeousand J do think that a dome canopy, though to be 
met with elsewhere, is directly* opposed to every principle from which 
Gothic architecture takes its sublime character ; and as to the “ profu¬ 
sion of elegant carved work that covers flie whole east front,” I can 
only say there seemed to me an astonishing dearth of invention in the 
inultitudinous repelitiou of the same ornament, and that ornament poor 
and common. 

Upon entering the great west dour of this cathedral, 1 felt it was 
inferior to Westminster. The almost painful sense of sublime asto¬ 
nishment was wanting. The, pillars are heavy—the roofing low—the 
general proportions are inferior ; 1 speak comparatively, of course. It 
wants the magic lightness that distinguishes the other. It is grand, 
but it takes its grandeur from its vastness—Jts length is great, but the 
transepts break the connexion between the east and west ends; and it 
is enough that the connexion actually exists in stone walls ; there must 
be a continuity of ieeling in the heart of the spectator, which is impos¬ 
sible when the nave is of one age, the transepts much older, and the 
east end, to which they lead the eye, of a much later date. •Still it is 
a noble building, and the magnificent east window is a beauty, and a 
great beauty, wanting in the other. But the greatest enjoyment here, 
and whence vve obtain the most accurate knowledge of its magnitude 
and architectural riches, is in a patient examination of the separate 
parts of the cathedral, and of the chapels and shrines contained in it. 
In the latter, Winchester is without a rival—those of Wykeham, Wayn- 
flete, Beaufort, and Fox, ‘ are a, constellation superior to any in the 
kingdom that fall within my knowledge ; and let me here do justice to 
the latter in that commendation of the interior of the choir, which I 
could not, with sincerity, give to tl^ exterior. These shrines, or chan¬ 
tries, arc what such erections ought to be, consistent and in harmony 
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with all surrounding objects, and a splendid ornament to the building 
that encloses them. 

The chantry of Wykeham is simple and elegant, and its high pre¬ 
servation does honour to his children, here and at New College. It is 
superior, 1 think, to all, in the delicacy of its proportions, the simpli¬ 
city of its ornaments, and the general lightness of its ajipearancc- The 
chantry of Fox is, in taste, its direct opposite. It is oppressed witli oi- 
nament, and frittered away into minute parts, till the general design is 
indistinguishable. It is an enigma—Is sort of mysterious confusion of 
columns, arches, pedestals, niches, groining, and sculpture, that, till 
the eye is familiar with, the mind cannot reduce to order. That 
great man seems to have hud the taste of a carver, or an upliolstcrer, 
rather than a sculptor or an architect. Yet the chantry of Fpx is iiGc 
without beauty; there is something exquisite in the hnisliing of the 
ornaments, and the relative proportion of such u multitude of parts, 
when we can'bring ourselves to the consideration of tliese things. 

Waynflete and Beaufort’s chantries stand immediately opposite, in 
equal and admirable condition, and have, both from .size aiid situation, 
a vague general resemblance, although broad distinctions are visible to 
an accustomed eye. The cardinal’s tomb ‘Is gen&rally admitted the 
more elegant; but are not the columns that support the canopy too 
light for the incumbent weight ? Do they not want something of pro¬ 
portionate richness ? This judgment may seem,.hypercritical, for without 
the objection the work would bo perlt-ct; but it originates in a com¬ 
parison with Waynflete’s, which in this jjarticuiar I jjrefer. The gor¬ 
geous canopies, and j)end(A'its,^ the rich fan-work, and the clustci ing 
pinnacles above, are beyond all description, and beyond the graver 
itself. There is a fine figure of the Cardinal—as, I omitted to observe, 
there is of Wykeham—in all the splendid trappings of his high office, be¬ 
neath this canopy. The parts of the Cathedral itself that deserve special 
attention are without number, and it is a line illustration of the rise and 
progress of Gothic architecture, from the dignified simplicity of tlie An¬ 
glo-Norman, to the delicacy and refinement of the age of Henry Vll. 


TO A JASMINE FALLEN FKOM LliLIAs liOSOM. 

Fair flowret! cn; thy evanescent dream 
On Lclia’s bexsom fled, I^aw thee shine 
4 With virgin fre.sliness there, and stainless scent 
As Purity within her'holiest sh^e. 

But now thou’st lost her ever-vur^ng heart. 

Her lover's fate was thine, and thou wast riven 
From thence to seeiiit—pale, drooping as thou art— 

Like sonic fallen spirit weeping its lost Heaven. 

Sweet flower! thy perfume qiused thee joy and death, 

’ For woman’s hosoni can delight and slay \ 

And thou wast chosetj for l^y perfuincd breath. 

To feel its bliss, and sigh thy life away. 

Yet, withering flower! thy blight was ecstasy, 

And I would welcome death to only die like thee! 


C. L 
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Extracted from tlic Journal of Simon SwantlowiK 

Shooting. 

The boy thus, Avhen his sparrow’s flown, 

The bird in silence eyes.” Gay. 

Monday, Sept. 1. 9 a. it- —Took down from back attic my legacy 
gun, so called because it became mine under the will of Sir Diggory 
Drysalt, my maternal uncle. Use5 by^iim, with tremendous edect, when 
a grenadier in Colonel Birch’s first Loyal London, in the battles of Shad 
Thames and Primrose-hill. I'hought it prudent to ascertain the death 
of this Gunpowder Percy : drew out the ramrod and thrust it down the 
' barrel ; 4^*lt a soft substance at bottom, and trembled ; screwed up my 
courage and the soft substance, and found the latter to be a dolPs pin> 
cushion, probably pushed in by little Sally. Borrowed Bob’s duster 
and Molly’s scowering-paper, and rubbed ofl’ the rust. Looked about 
for a game-bag, and luckily alighted upon my uncle’s havresack, in 
which I moreover found seventeen old cartridges. Put on my shoot¬ 
ing-dress, viz.—my white hat, my stone-blue coat and black velvet 
collar, my white Marccllfl waistcoat, my India i^itnity under ditto, 
my nankeen trowsers, and my ditto gaiters, not forgetting my military 
boots and brass spurs, .lammed down ramrod till it rang again, to the 
greaf terror of Mrs. Swaiidown,^ of whom I took leave, singing— 

Adieu, iidieii, my only life, 

• My honour calls me from ^icc.” 

Set off, in high spirits, to meet Jack Juniper, Kit Cursitor, and Tom 
Tiffany, by appointment, at h.ilf-past nine, at the Cumberland Arms, 
opposite St. Luke’s Hospital, in the City lioafl. Saw a poll-parrot at 
a window in Carpenter’s Buildings : longed for a shot, but housemaid 
too sharp. Terrier puppy barked at a bedstead in Broker’s Row : 
looked round, and found tha^ she had made a point at a bulfinch— 
cocked and levelled, but broker kept walking to and fro. Arrived at 
place of appointment without seeing any* more game. Found Jack 
Juniper .and Kit Cursitor discussing a plate (vf biscuits and«i couple of 
glasses of brandy and water. Waited twenty minutes for Tom Tiffany; 
.lack in the mean while, to pass the time, said he would play “ Water 
parted” with his finger upon the rim of the rummer : could not catch 
the tune, probably because it vvas^^^all in one note. Examined our 
pieces: Kit’s wanted a flint, .and Jack’s lock too rusty to gc% though 
he pulled till he nearly sprained his fore-finger. Borrowed some oil, 
with three wasps in it, of the barmaid, and got a flint from a bald 
pavier in the road. Rang the bell to p.ay, wlien who should turn up 
but Tom Tiffany, in high dudgeon: back up,like the half-moon at Lower 
HollQway. Told us his brother S.am had walked oil’ with the family 
fowling-piece across Shoulder of ulutton Fields, to slaughter snipes in 
Hackney brook. Asked lahdlord,if he fould lend us a gun, but he 
had nothing but a horse-pistol. Hobson’s clioice, so I'om had nothing 
to do hut to take it. Too short to bring down pheas.arts, but quite long 
enough to do for the little birds, 
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10 a. m.—M arched up the City Road singing— 

** By dawn to the downs we repair.” 

Looked sharp to tlic right and left, and saw a hen and two chickens 
pecking under a wheelbarrow on the road-side. Jack Juniper seized 
the three dogs by the collar that they might not run in and frighten 
the game. Kit-and Tom stole upon tip-toe to within six yards of the 
barrow, when the Tally-ho Paddington coach sent hen and chickens 
scampering into a front garden in Pleasant Row. Swore that Tally-ho 
should never see another eighteei>-peAce of my money. Halted to rest 
ourselves upon the bridge on the Regent’s Canal. Looked over the 
parapet and pointed our guns downward to nab the sea-gulls as they 
came through the arch. Saw something red steal out: took it for a 
pheasant, and cocked: proved to be a bargeman’s cap : grounded arms 
again, and mw him steer his vessel into a sort of water pound. Asked 
baker’s boy about it: boy said it was in the lock, and that the bank on 
the (Aiher side was the key. Threatened to shoot him if he gave me any 
more of his sauce. Kept an eye on barge, and saw it begin to sink. 
Wondered at the coolness of the Father Red-cap, who walked from stem 
to stern, smoking his pipe as if notliing was the matter. KitCursitor said 
they had scuttled it on purpose to chouse thfc‘ underwriters, and that he 
had known the captain of a Dutch schooner hanged for similar prac¬ 
tices. Kit talked of advising the underwriters to defend the action, 
and pay the premium into court: when 1o tvid behold the barge look 
a lower level and slid off through the farther water-gate. Strolled on 
to Sadler’s Wells, and halted at a lamp post to read play-bills. Batted 
Jack Juniper a shilling iliaf lie^would not hit tlic words “ Water fietul” 
at ten yards off:—fired, and lodged two shots in the W. Stood for ten 
minutes looking into the New River, and counting the straws that floated 
down it, with now and then a child’s paper-boat by way of a change. 
Tom Tiffany chucked a boy’s hoop-stick into the stream—black poodle 
jumped in affer it, and brought it out, wagging his tail—shook his coat 
and splashed my nankeens:—thought of calling Tom to account for it, 
but did not like the looks of his horse pistol. 

11a. h—P ushed our gulis under an old woman’s wheelbarrow, and 
stai'ted a Tom cat—game made for Pentonville, we following—fired 
ray piece, and brought him down in the chapel-yard—looked about for 
churchwarden to borrow keys—luckily, Deputy Dewlap’s funeral just 
tlien entered at South gate: followed in the wake of mourneis, picked 
up cat and popped him into Cursor’s blue bag. Trotted on to Is¬ 
lington, fwerved to the right, and entered fields at the back of Canon- 
bury-housc: saw five strange-looking bir^# trying to hide themselves 
in a glass case. All four fired: Tom's pistol flashed in the pan, but 
the*guns went off: down went the birds, and up ran a tall fellow in a 
blue apron, swearing that wc should pay for shooting his stuffed birds. 
Found to our surprise that they were dead before we came near Un»n. 
Man in b&e apron asked for our Acense, but Lawyer Kit gave it as 
his opinion that none was legally req^uisite to shoot a dead bird. Sub¬ 
scribed for a purse of nine and sixpence, to quiet the proprietor, and 
resolved to be more cautious in future. 

12 M.—Strolled up Highbury-phee, wondering at the beauty of the 
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gentlemen’s seats on our right, which lay so thick that you could not 
push a brick between: charmingly contiguous to the city: nothing 
wanting but a speaking-trumpet to ask the news at Batson’s. Heard a 
rumbling in our rear : looked round, and beheld the Highbury coach, 
which stopped alongside of us, and let loose a woman from the inside 
and a boy from the box. Woman with luggage enough to stock the 
Barnet van. Saw her give a canary-bird in charge to the housemaid: 
loitered about premises, and in about two minutes saw the cage stowed 
on the dresser of the kitchen: pgeped down area; half-cocked uncle’s 
legacy, but could not get rid of confounded cook chopping parsley in 
the window. Scrambled over five-barred gate to join my companions, 
who had made a short cut for Holloway: obstructed by a dry ditch ; 
took a run to leap it; forgot my spurs, which caught in each other 
and sent*me on my hands and knees on the opposite side of the gap. 
Piece went oflf in my fall, and killed a duck. Crammed the defunct into 
my havresack, and cj^ne up with my cionies close to the turnpike. 
They took the pathway, but I followed the Bedford coach through the 
gate. Stopped by gate-keeper, who demanded three half-pence : would 
not pay, and referred it to Lawyer Kit, who gave it in favour of gate¬ 
keeper, pointing to the board upon which rate of tolls was printed, viz. 
“ For every horse, mule, or ass, three half-pence.’* Tossed down the 
coppers and w.alked on. Halted at corner of Duval’s Lane : drove of 
geese: called a council of w*ar : Jack Juniper offered the driver two 
shillings to let him fire Among; the flock : bargain made: Jack let fly, 
and missed: geese set up a general hiss, and Kit advised us to discon¬ 
tinue; the action. , 

1 r. M.—Turned down a green lane on our left, thinking that the 

game on the high road might be too wild. Drove a gander before us, 
holding out our guns in a slanting direction, while Tom Tiffany with 
his horse pistol kept the dogs at bay. Looked over our shoulders, and, 
when we found ourselves out of view from the road, fired a volley. All 
missed: gander screamed, and was making past us back to the highway, 
when, with admirable preseuee of mind, I knocked him on the head 
with the butt end of my piece. Gave him a thump each to secure our¬ 
selves of his demise, and crammed him into Kit's blue bag, which he 
filled choke full, like a bill in Chancery. • * 

2 p. M.—Steered on towards Pancras, wondering at the romantic 
beauties that met us at every turning : caught a peep at the Small-pox 
Hospital, and longed for a pop at a patient. Put up a couple of gipsies 
and a donkey: recovered arms just in time : had my fortune told, viz. 
that I should stand upon some boards that would slip from uTider me: 
walked back to Kit for a solution : could make neither head nor tail of 
it: resolved to ask the exciseman at the club : determined to make a 
knot in my handkerchief as a memorandum, and found gipsies had 
eased me of my yellow Barcelona. Walked back to shoot them for 
the larceny, but found, as Kit eitpressed it, the writ returned mn csl 
inventus. Arrived at Holywell Mount: read printed notice, “ It is 
lawful to shoot nibbi.sh herefcook tlic hint, fired, and blew Jerry 
Bentham off a book-stall. 

3 p. M. —Dinner at the Adam and Eve, Camden Town. Pigeon- 
pie at top, and lamb-chops at bo#fom. Tom Tiffany in the chair, 
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and I deputy. Asked Tom for a piece of the pie: carving-knife slipped, 
and in went his fist through the top crust, penetratefi the pigeon, and 
stuck in the beefsteak sod at the base. Now your hand's in” said 
Jack Juniper, “ I ’ll thank you for some of that pie.” Tom wiped the 
gravy from his wristband, and did not seem to relish the joke, but all 
the rest of us latched, ready te^kill ourselvesi Asked the waiter if he 
had any ginger l^r^; answQred ” Yes, Sir,” and rushed out. returning 
instantly lyith a stone bottle. Began to loosen wira^; bottle hissed and 
spit like a roasting apple <: all looked oii in awful silence: at length out 
iMunced cork and hit Tom Tiflany on the bridge of hi| nose: Tom 
cocked his pistol to return his adversary’s tire : but the other bawling 

Coming, Sir,” bolted through the door like lightning: poured out 
foaming liquor in a glass, meaning to take a delicious draught, and 
found that 1 had swallowed a concern in winch vinegar, brickdust, and 
soapsuds, were the working partners. 

4 K M.—Prowled round the brick-fields near the Newington-road, 
^ to start birds that love a warm climate. Saw a hopping raven with its 

left wing clipped; went up within a yard of it and brought it down: 
clapped the black game into riiy havrijsack, and told a inilk-maid that 
.the brood came over from Norway every auUimn. Kyed Deputy Fir- 
kin’d apple-tree that bung over the New Kiver: felt very desiiuus of 
bringii\g down a leash of pippins, but savy a little man in black on the 
watch., Jack Juniper shpt both his ejes and pulled his trigger: down 
dropt the man ; all took to our heels, 'vitli o'ltr heads full of the new 
drop. At length says Law'yer Kit, “Lot's go back and get him an 
apothecary ; if he dies aften that, it w ill bo only folo do sc.” Back we 
stole, in sad tribulation, and ioluid to our groat roliof that Jack bad 
shot a scarecrow. Tom changed trowscrs with the deceased, his own 
being a little the worse for wear : Canonbury clock began to toll, and 
we made the best of our way towards the Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
tiring in the air to take the chance of whatever might be flying that 
way. Saw a fine turkey under a wicker enclosure: rammed down 
cartridge: presented and pulled trigger: no ellucts: remembered 
Gargle’s prescription as to pijls-- 

• ** If one won’t do, ^ 

Why, then, lAe two 

and rammed down another cartridge; still no efFccts: ditto with four 
more: at last bang off went my musquet: thought there was an end of 
the world: fell senseless upon my back, asul when I opened my eyes 
found Tom Turpentine smackinj my palms with an old shoe, taken 
from an adjoining dust-heup, and Jack Juniper poiinng water into my 
mouth taken from an adjoining ditch. . 

5 r. M.—Felt much soreness‘about my left shoulder, and determined 
to poach no more upon Finsbury Manor. Cliiiibcd up an Islington 
coach: took a seat upon the box, an I put my li re-arms between my 
legs and ray in the boot. Descended at tlic back of the ’Change, 
crossed jpto Xoinbard-strect, und, having .arrived safe and sound in 
Bushalanc, gave Molly the game to dress for supper, and walked up¬ 
stairs to drink a comfortable dish of tea with Mrs. SwaKdown. 
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VISIT TO THE MUSEUMS OF SEVILLE IN 1822. 

Spain has furnished a brilliant epoch in the history of paintingy and 
amongst the various schools that flourished in that count’ry none occu¬ 
pied a more deservedly distinguished rank than that of Seville. But 
the glory of Spain, with regard to the Fine Arts, has been long on the 
wane, and, instead of witnessing the" creation Wivv ch^s-d’teuvre in 
painting, she has for sometime back been fated to deplore,.the loss of 
those left her by jier gifted children of former days. The long-prto- 
tracted ravages of the destructAe war into which she tvas goaded'by 
Napoleon have occasioned her greatest losses in this way. An immense 
number of pictures fell, cither by fair or foul means, into the hands of 
the French marshals and generals, and other jm-werful amateurs, vihOi 
through motives of curiosity or jirofit, followed the head-quarters of the 
French armies. A not inconsiderable number has been purchased by 
English travellers, which are now dispersed over England, and serve to 
add another charm d) the splendid country mansions of Great Britain; 
where it is to be hoped they are secure from such rapacious wholesale 
collectors as those who despoiled Spain, at least until the Holy (lucus d 
non lucendoj Alliance shall have more fully matured its philanthropic 
plans. • 

However, notwithstanding these multiplied lo'sses, Seville is,'bf 411 
the cities in Spain (not excepting Madrid), the one which still possesses 
the richest pictorial treasures. God and the French army oirfy know 
if she will long have this remifant of her glory to boast of! If the mag¬ 
nanimous leader of the Frencli deliverers should, in the intoxication of 
uifaccustomed trium])h, remember that tlfb walls of the Louvre are but 
scantily and scurvily covered, poor Seville may be forced to furnish the 
necessary canvass, and this in the course of events may lead to a second 
stripping of that long gallery; and so the eternal wheel goes round. 

In the possibility of such an event, let us here record the most re¬ 
markable paintings, -which were to be seen at Seville in 1822 and the 
commencement of 1823. This unpretending list may enable those of 
our readers who may visit 'Seville in 1821 to denounce the robbery. 
Let our first visit be, as Christians, if no» good Catholics, to the Cathe¬ 
dral, where arc assembled the productions^ of the princi^ial masters of 
the Sevilian school. A short time back there was placed in the sacristy 
one of the most remarkable works of Pedro dc Campagna-’^ Descent 
from the Cross, which formerly adorned the church of Santa Clara. 
Campagna was born at Brussels in the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, and came to reside at Seville in 1518. His styleaappcars to 
have been partly modelled upon thc'works of Michael Angelo ; but in 
the simplicity of life composition, his colouring, and the stiffness of his 
figures, he resembles the painters of the old German school. On each 
side of the crucifix, which occupies the* middle of the picture, Joseph 
of Arimathea and another person are mounted upon ladders, and em¬ 
ployed in gently lowering down*the body of our Saviour, whilst Mary 
Magdalen and Saint John are at the foot of the Cross endeavouring to 
console the Virgin Mary, who us in a*lialf-knecling posture,* with tlie 

* This is a veiry coininon attitude with the Irish female peasantry during tlft?cele- 
uration of mass, or at the graves of their ft^atires, by wliicli they endeavour to rec«»n- 
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body inclined backwards. It is on tradition that the celebrated 
Murillo used to remain for whole hours absorbed in admiration of this 
picture; and that on one occasion, the sacristan, having lost all patience, 
roughly demanded of him what kept him from quitting the church ? 
To which the enthusiastic artist replied—“ 1 am waiting till these holy 
men have lowered the body of our Saviour." Murillo is buried in the 
church of Santa Clara, under the very spot where he was accustomed to 
stand whilst contouplating this picture. This is a glorious instance of 
the ruling passion strong in death,” |^nd a fine practical illustration 
of the line—" even in our ashes live'their wonted Hres.” It was an act 
of sacrilege against the divinity of genius to have removed, this picture 
from the church of Santa Clara. The Cathedral contains also several fine 
pictures of Louis de Vargas, who was born and died at Seville, but who _ 
daring a sojourn in Italy studied under the great masters of the time. 
Raphael appears to have been amongst the number, for traces of his in¬ 
struction are sometimes discernible in the beautifyl colouring and ex¬ 
pression of Vargas’s pictures, which also exhibit something of the grand 
and severe style of Michael Angelo, 'fhere is in a little side-chapel an 
Adoration of the Shepherds by Vargas. The Virgin is clothed in white, 
with her face towards the spectator ; she is pointing out the child in the 
crib to the shepherda, some of whom .‘ire on‘their knees offering pre¬ 
sents, and others behind them bending forward in an attitude of re¬ 
spectful curiosity. Another of his pictnrds is known under the name 
of La Gamha (the leg), from a very beaupful log vvhicli the painter has 
conferred upon Adam, and of wliich Perez de Alesio said, when finish¬ 
ing bis Saint Christopher, th^t this leg was infinitely more precipus 
than the whole body and limbs of«his Saint. The defect of this picture 
consists in there not being enough of liglit thrown upon the principal 
group. Another subject treated by Vargas is the Presentation in the 
Temple. The Virgin in this picture is represented with the same celes¬ 
tial expression of countenance as that which characterises the Virgin of 
the first-mentioned picture. It is evident that both have the honour of 
no very remote degree of relationship with the Madonnas of Raphael. 
The Saint Christopher of Pedro de Alesio, of which we have just 
spoken, is a colossal figure forty feet high, so that the compliment paid 
to Adam’s handsome leg was by no means a trifling one. This enor¬ 
mous Saint was painted inyre.$co, but the colours being now altogether 
faded, it is only with the eye of faith that we can form any opinion of 
its merit. Pedro de Alesio studied under Biionarotti; lie died at Rome 
in 1600. Another pupil of Buonarotti’s, Ferdinand Sturm, furnished the 
pictures wtiich decorate the chapc\.fyr los Santillanos. Amongst them is 
a Resurrection, and several Saints. But the tints have become as brown 
and swarthy as the holy originals would have become, had they lived ever 
since under the burning sun of Andalusia. A minor altar in this chapel 


die their devotional respect with their lovci> of ease; being apparently kneeling, 
while at the same time the weight of the body rests upon tbe upturned heels, it is 
also this attitude that Cauova has chosen for„bis celebrated statue of the Magdalen, 
nowin the possession of the Marquis dc Soinmariva, at Paris. This the finical petif- 
maitre posture-master Parisiw critics call ungraceful and ignoble. They cannot see 
that it is findy and sunply indicative of utter prostration of strength, and faintness 
from extreme anguish. They bad never ndta an opera-dancer kneel thus; therefore 
it was hors les regies du beau. 
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contains some works of Zurbaran; the principal of which is Saint Peter 
seated on a throne and clotlied in pontifical robes. The good Saint 
must feel not a little surprised at being thus exhibited to posterity as a 
Pope. There are several little pictures surrounding this large one; re¬ 
presenting various passages in the life of the Saint. Zurbaran displays 
but little imagination; he seems, however, to have been skilfui in the 
technical part of his art. There is in thesaiine church.a picture by his 
master, Juan de las Roclas, representing Santiago or Saint Jaques 
mounted upon a huge white hep-se, equipped as a knightf and busily 
employed in belabouring and overthrowing the Moa>rs in tfie battle of 
Clavijo. It is evident from this picture that the Spanish paintens took 
as great liberties with costuming their Saints, as tlie priests of that 
country did and do with accoutring their images. Terror, rage, and 
despair,«arc depicted with great force and truth in the features and ges¬ 
tures of the prostrate Moors. Amongst them is a young Saracen who 
painfully endeavours to raise up his dying head and brave, at least with 
looks, the aspect and flaming sword of the Saint. This is a fine idea, 
and perfectly well realised by the painter. Pedro de Alesio has-treated 
the same subject for the church of Saint Jaques, where it figures over 
the grand altar. 

One of the finest pictures in the Cathedral is tfie Vision of 
Saint Antony, by Murillo. It is placed in the Chapel of the Bap¬ 
tistery. The Saint, in a moment of mystical ecstasy, stretches forth 
his arms and raises his boble .countenance towards the infant Jesus, 
w'ho is smiling on him from a couch of transparent clouds, which are 
paipted with infinite art. Through the eiy:rance of the cell is seen a 
Gothic cloister, the light of which is «iot the same as that of the cell. 
All the objects in this fine composition are executed with admirable 
truth and beauty. 

To sec the other chefs-d’ccui rc of Murillo (whose merit can be justly 
appreciated only by those who have been at Seville), we must visit the 
Church of the Jlospital de la Curidad, where his finest productions are, 
or rather were to be seen; 'for one of his four great pictures, after 
having been stolen by the French, was restored at the Peace of 1815, 
and has since remained at Madrid, where it forms one of the prmcipal 
ornaments of the Gallery of San Fernanda.* The subject Is Saint Isa¬ 
bella, Queen of Portugal, who devoted herself to the care of the poor, 
the sick, and the mutilated. Here Murillo sported in his own element; 
for, as it is well known, there never was a painter who shewed so strong 
a predilection for imitating the disgusting casualties and diseases of 
afflicted human nature. His beggars covered with filthy vermin, 
and ulcers, excite horror and loathing from the very fidelity and excel¬ 
lence of their execution. It is almost impossible to conceive how the 
artist could have so far conquered the (natural repugnance excited by 
such hideous nastiness, as to enable him to copy with minute accuracy 
such objects. One is almost foi«cd to think that to his ardent love 
painting, must have been joined a mind inaccessible to human suffering. 
It is however much to be deplorsd that Murillo did not exercise bis 
extraordinary talent for the imitation of nature upon more attractive 
objects: for, having given it this direction, his excellence ‘‘ served him 
hut as an enemy,” and became “ a*sanctified and holy traitor to him," 
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inasmucli as, the lietter he succeeded, the greater was the disgust excited. 
One of the other three pictures that are still to be seen in the Hospital 
de la Caridadp represents a San Juan de Z)*os, who is carrying on his 
back a sick man to the hospital, in wluch charitable office he is assisted 
by an angel. The second is our Saviour, in the midst of a beautiful 
country, feeding the multitude, who are skilfully disposed in groups. 
The third is Moses striking the rock and causing a living stream to 
spring from it, to which a crowd of men and animals are hurrying to 
slake their thirst. In the principal figures of the two last pictures there 
is a want of character observable. They seem even to have been ex¬ 
ecuted with a feeble pencil. Indeed the same may be said of the first 
picture, in which San Juan de Dios and the angel have nothing of the 
ideal about them. On the contrary, their features are rather harsh and 
vulgar. One is inclined to suppose that Murillo had blunted..ihe fine 
tact of genius, by a too continued attention to the grosser and ruder 
models of nature, if the celestial features of his §5aint Isabella did not 
triumphantly prove that he was complete master of the tjcau ideal, 
when be,took the pains to seek it, or the subject inspired him. 

The Capuchin Church de la Porta Macarcra formerly possessed some 
of Murillo’s paintings, but they are now dispersed. Since the sup¬ 
pression of the convents and other religious communities equally use¬ 
less, if not hurtful, an excellent idea has been pnt in execution, that of 
depositing in one of the reformed churches a great number of the pic¬ 
tures that belonged to the ancient coraqmnitifs. The selection might 
have been more judicious ; but even as it is, it has served to rescue from 
destruction or dispersion st^vcral masterpieces of the Spanish scliool. 
This collection is destined to rewiain stationary and serve as a provin¬ 
cial museum, if our Lady and the Duke d’Angouleme be not of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. Over the space formerly occupied by the grand altar 
of the church in which the pictures are exhibited, is placed a large 
painting by Zurbaran, taken from the College of Saint Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, and representing his saintship, who occupies the middle of the 
piece. Over his head are seen the Saviour and the Virgin Mary, at¬ 
tended by angels and Saints Paul and Dominick. In the foreground 
is Charles V. in complete armour, and on his knees, and around him arc 
several otbdr personages, ^or the expression of the features, the chiaro¬ 
scuro and the draperies, this is a chef-d'a uxre. The composition has 
nothing remarkable in it, but this is too often the case in those pictures 
which have been executed in Italy and Spain according to orders which 
had more of superstition than sound taste in tlicm. Over this is a 
charming Madonna by Tuan de (Gastello, remarkable for its colouring 
and purity of style, qualities which this artist seems to have borrowed 
from his brother Augustin de Castcllo. There are also in this new 
Museum several productions more or less remarkable of Valdes, Mu¬ 
rillo, and Ribera. It possesses, moreover, a line piece of statuary in 
terra cotta representing Saint Jeronj-* This is the work of Torre- 
giano, an excellent Italian sculptor. It was executed for the Convent 
of Bvenavista, near the city. Foriuwately the artist did not behave so 
ungallantly to this Saint Jerome in terra cotta, as lie did to a Madonna 
of the same fragile materials, which he had modelled for the Duke 
d’Arcos; for in a dispute with th\ii Stnorr, the irritated artist dashed 
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tlie unoffending lady, instead of the insolent lord, to pieces. “ The 
hand that made her, raarr’d her." Such a burst of passion and sacri¬ 
legious destruction, in the presence of a grandee of Spain, was a crime 
not to be forgiven; and tlie sculptor was immured, without examination 
or trial, in a prison at Seville, w'here he died in 1522. 

Besides this collection of the Museum, there is not a churcli in 
Seville which does not possess one or more specimens of the first-rate 
Spanish masters—such as Camjwgna, Villegas, Vargas, &c. At Santa 
Mana la Blanca, there is a Virgin supporting the body of Christ, by 
Vargas—on the borders of this picture are painted the figures of saints. 
The Hospital of San Lazaro, beyond the w'alls, possesses a Saint Lazarus 
robed as a bishop, by Villegas Mannotego. Thus to cpiscupnlize Saint 
Lazarus^is quite as anachnmismutical a sin as clapping the tiara upon 
the unconscious head of Saint Peter: but we are inclined to pardon the 
painterjp vxtemporal error, for the admirable manner in which he has 
]>ainted the e])iscopal costume. Villegas is buried in the Church of San 
Lorenzo, at the foot of another of his pictures, representing a ^^iadonna. 
It is a pity that the Last Judgement, painted on fresco, in the Court of 
the Casa rlc la Miscricardw, is in such a ruinous state, that in a short 
time it w ill be impossible to criticise it. The parcTchial church of Saint 
Isidore possesses a ])icture o^the death of this saint, by lloclas. It is 
one of his best productions. The scene is a Gothic cathedral, in which 
the holy bishop is seen *upon Jiis knees, his head inclined, his hands 
joined, and his w'hole air and attitude indicating the flight of his soul 
to another and a better w-orld. The expression of his countenance is 
extremely touching : he is supported ^y some attendant ecclesiastics ; 
in the air arc seen the Saviour, the Virgin, and a company of angels, 
hailing the departure of the Saint with voices and musical instruments : 
towards this bright choir, the dying bishop, though with head reclined 
ill the languor of approaching death, directs a look of love and hope. 
The colouring of this picture approaches very near that of the Venetian 
school, upon which, in fact,’ lloclas had formed himself. The same 
resemblance may be traced in the Martyrdom of Saint Andrew, a large 
picture containing thirty figures as large as life. , 

A cloth-merchant of Seville has had spirit and taste enough to form 
a collection of jiaintings nearly as numerous as that of the provincial 
Museum, lie has covered with pictures the walls, not only of his 
iijiartments, but of bis staircase, his court, and even his shop. In this 
distribution, a very strict attention has not been paid to the luci^m ordo; 
but however there is much, aud of what is valuable, to be discovered in 
this Mlc confusion. Amongst the Italian pictures, one is agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find an Adoration of the Shepherds, by Michael Angelo ; it 
is of small dimensions, but of the most exquisite finish; also a Penitent 
Magdalen in a Grotto, by Titian, opposite to which is a picture hy 
Murillo, representing the same subject. There is a Marriage of Saint 
Catherine, by Corregio, so exactly similar in all respects to a picture of 
the same master in the gallery of* the fMin rc, that it must puzzle the 
most acute connoisseur to detennine which of the tw’O is the original. 
Near this is a Dying Saint Agnes covering her bruised and wounded 
bosom w'ith a part of licr garments,*by (luido Reni. In specimens of 
the Spanish schools, this collection is still richer, or atjeast contains a 
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greater number. There are about twenty pictures by Murillo, the 
most remarkable of which is Christ and Sajnt John. The forms and 
faces of these two figures are given with the most striking truth and 
excellence. The back-ground represents a verdant and flowery plain, 
through which the Jordan is seen winding. There is also another re¬ 
markable picture of a Dead Christ, supported by two Angels, by Loes 
de Morales, a master whose works are very rare. There are four pic¬ 
tures indicative of the Life of Christ,<by Juan de Valdes Leal; some 
scenes from the‘01d Testament, by Pedro de Orrente, &c. In a word, 
to go minutely through the collection of this spirited and tasteful mer¬ 
chant would mrnish forth a volume, for he seems to have neglected 
none of the great schools, national or foreign. He has, amongst others, 
some fine pictures of Wouverraans and other French masters. We 
cannot conclude this brief notice without expressing our respect for the 
character of a man who devotes the profits of his industry to so^legant 
and intellectual a gratification; and we most sincerely wish him and his 
pictures a safe delivery from the magnanimous Angoul^me and his 
band of deliverers. His morning and evening prayer should be—From 
such liberators, libera nos, Doniinc. » D. S. 


ANCIENT SONG Ol- ArUlififeK EXILE. 

Where is the Sumnj^r, with her golden sun ? 

—That festal glory hath not pass’d from earth! 

For me alone the laughing day is done; 

—Where is the Summer, with her voice of mirth ? 

—Far in my own bright land! 

' jWbere are the Fauns, whose flutc-uotes breathe and die 
“On the green hills? tlie founts, from sparry caves. 
Through the wild places bearing injjlody ? 

The soft reeds whispering o’er the rii ei-waves ? 

—hai in my own bright land ! 

where are the temples, through the dim wood shining. 
The virgin-dances, and the choral strains ? 

Where the sweet sisters of my youth, entwining 
The fresh rose-garlands for their sylvan fanes ? 

—Far in my own bright land ! 

NVhere are the vineyards, Avilh their joyous throngs. 

The red grapes pressing when the foliage fades ? 

The lyres, the wreaths, the. lovely Dorian songs. 

And the pine-forests, agd the olivc-shadcs ? 

—Far in my own bright land ! 

! Where are the haunted grots, (die laurel-bowers. 

The Dryad’s footsteps, and the minstrel's dreams? 

—Oh ! that my life wer,e as a ^jouthern flower’s ! 

I might not languish then by these chill streams, 

—Far from my own bright land ! 


H. 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 

Whkx we begin to feel the influence of age, when ^the boasted era 
of experience arrives, and we have a “ moist eye, a dry hand, and a 
yellow cheek,” it is wonderful with what pretension of contempt we 
are wont to treat the younger part of the community. We assume airs 
of severity before it, and seem to take a pride in gibing it. We put on 
the mantle of wisdom because v^e have no other left in our wardrobe 
fitting to our circumstances; and with as much impdrtance and more 
selfishness than we ever before experienced, we assunfe the functions of 
legislators on the strength of our vicinity to second childishness. 
There is a little art in acting thus. Time has taken away every ^ing 
by whicili we can exercise an influence, save this reputation of wisdom; 
and to do ourselves justice, we know how to maki^'the most of it. We 
thus contrive to keep up a degree of respect when our grey hairs would 
otherwise excite pity. We sec that age is a state of neglect unless an 
impression of sageness accompanies it, and we cling to our las| anchor 
to avoid shipwreck on the shoals of forgetfulness. Without. ** heat, 
affection, limb, or bounty^” we cannot brook neglect. Some, but com- 
paratiA'ely a very few, have stored their minds witii intellectual wealth, 
and improved them by tlie observations of years— 

“ Till old experience do attain 
To bo'uethiQg like prophetic strain.” 

To venerate such is just and proper; it was to an old person of this 
character, no doubt, that the feeling of tht* Spartans was directed when 
they stood uj) in the theatre at Athens.* But that those who have never 
profited by experience should put on the appearance of havipg done so 
to gain a respect to which they arc not entitled, instead ofthe^sympathy 
due to incapacity and decay, is rather hard upon the rising generation. 
The majority, too, of aged people assume the stoic, and prete!i^«a scorn 
for the warm temper, sanguine feelings, intrepid integrity, and open 
manners of youth. 'J’liey snub, and wound, and stifle, its generous 
emotions, often preaching the vanities of Jife only because they can no 
longer share in them. They seldom reflect on their owq youth, but 
imagine that age and imbecility form the only state of existence in which 
man is to be imitated and admired. Bui it is perhaps wrong to cavil 
with erroneous notions where error is consolatory—where there are no 
vivid pleasures to be enjoyed, and the future prospect offers nothing 
•but increase of decay and greater cufecblemeiit of the senses* Still it 
becomes those to reflect, wlio preset-te the power of reflection, that 
early recollections arc a source of the purest pleasure, and that they 
who live upon the memory of the past should not undervalue the 
hriglitest part of it. * 

I knew one aged person who loved youth for the pleasure he derived 
in his old age from the reinembrtincc of his own youthful seiisations. 
Seventy years had passed over his head, and, unlike Justice Shallow^ 
he had little gratification in reco'unting the mere frolics of boyhood : 
if he alluded to them at all it was when he had cheered his old veins 
with a glass of claret, and a youthv, impulse shone forth from a loop¬ 
hole of the grey tenement that enclosed it. He wiuld now and then 
talk at such times of the ” bona robas,” and the ” midnight chimes,” and 
the ” wildness of his youthbut it was ratluy- from the love he bore to 
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the recollection ofthe vivid sensations of that day-spring of life, than to 
the frolics themselves. At other times, in his hburs of loneliness amid 
the isolation of i^ge, he mentioned only his sensations, and would talk 
with delight of the smell of a flower when he was young, and the re¬ 
membrance of the lively aflection of the senses which he never expe¬ 
rienced afterwards. These reminiscences of early life would have 
made him unhappy, had not his philosophy resigned him to the in¬ 
evitable laws of our common nature. iJilis years were green to the last. 
He was belovcd' by the young, in whom he would find mementos of 
emotions which he had forgotten, and watch impressions, once his own, 
that the lapse of years had obliterated from his mind. He was no 
cynic—no obtusfi preacher of the folly of every state of life except age 
—no cruel damper ^ youthful hope, because he could not partake in 
its expectations—no"levere censurer of its aberrations, under the as¬ 
sumed garb of wisdom, chilling the warm glow o&gcnerous hearts, and 
extinguishing, with a bard time-worn brow knit into a frown, the sparkles 
of lively and joyous spirits,—peace to his manes! 

It is delightful to fling a glance back to our early years, and recall 
our boyish actions glittering with the light pf hope and the sanguine 
expectations of incipient being. But the remembrance of our sensa¬ 
tions when we were full of elasticity, wjien life was new and every 
sense and relish keen, when the eye saw nothing but a world of beauty 
and glory around, every object glittering in goMen resplendency—is the 
most agreeable thing of all. The recollection of boyish actions gives 
small gratification to persons of mature years, except for what may, 
perchance, he associated with diem. But youthful sensations expe¬ 
rienced when the ^ge of enjoyment was most keen, and the senses ex¬ 
quisitely iiinsceptible, furnish delightful recollections, that cling around 
some of us in the last stage of life like the principle of being itself. 
How do we recollect the exquisite taste of a particular fruit or dish to 
have then—how delicious a cool draught from the running 

stream! A landscape, a particular tree,*^ a field, how much better de¬ 
fined and delightfully coloupd then than they ever appeared after¬ 
wards. Objects, too, were then of greater magnitude and consequence 
to us. We examined evdry thing more narrowly and in detail. As 
we advanced farther in life, wo regarded them more in collective num¬ 
bers. Single objects which afforded us pleasure, had the power of at¬ 
taching the heart not possessed by a multiplicity. To the youth a little 
comparative space is a universe. The parental house is an edifice 
magnitude, however small its superficies may be in reality ; the garden 
is vast, and the meadow seems of unbounded extent; a mile is the 
measure of an immense distance, and the blue hills at the boundary of 
the horizon appear the limits ef a world. Having had no opportunity 
of making a comparison with objects really extended, the present visi¬ 
ble is his universe, and his perceptiolis, readily including even the mi¬ 
nutest that be sees, impress them clearly on the memory. When the 
world becopies known, it is looked at in larger portions, and cknnot be 
grasped in detail. We only see and retain masses, and consequently a 
less vivid but more general picture of things; and we rarely again lecl 
that interest in iniignificant objectii which we felt in boyhood, unless 
they are cdnnecj^cd with some contingent circumstance that 'gives them 
jmp)rtanpc. It is not the common regret wc feel in retrospectiop, that 
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alone attaches us so strongly to the scenes and sensations of you^.; 
tliere is the superior attachment we naturally liave for indifiduality— 
we cannot love a multitude as we love one, and our affection is divided 
and confused on mingling in the great world. There^was a single 
tree opposite the door of iny father’s house: I remember even, now how 
every limb branched off, and that 1 thought no tree could be finer or 
larger. I loved its shade—1 played under it for years ; but when I 
visited it after my first absence for a few months from home, th^gfa 
1 recognised it with intense interest, it appeared lessened in size ; it was 
an object I loved, but as a tree it no longer attracted wonder at its di- 
mensions; during my absence 1 had travelled in a forest of much larger 
trees, and the pleasure and well-defined image in my mind’s eye which 
1 owed to the singleness of this object 1 never again experienced in 
observing another. 

Can I ever forget t|ic sunny side of the wood, where 1 used to linger 
away my holidays among the falling leaves of the trees in autumn! 1 

can recall the very smell of the sear foliage to recollection, and the 
sound of the dashing water is even now in my ear. The rustling of 
the boughs, the sparkling of the stream, the gnarled trunks of the 
old oaks around, long siiice levelled by jjie axe, ]^ft impressions only 
to be obliterated by death. The pleasure 1 then felt was undefinable, 
but 1 w'as satisfied to enjoy without caring whence iny enjoyment arose. 
The old church-yard ant> its yew-trees, where I sacrilegiously enjoyed 
Hiy pastimes among the dead, and the ivied tower, the belfry of which 
I frequently ascended, and wondered at thc^skill which could form sucli 
ponderous masses as tlie bells and lift tl^em so high,—these were objects 
that, on Sundays particularly, often filled my mind, upon viewing them, 
with a sensation that cannot be put into language. Itwasqqt joy, but 
a soothing tranquil delight, that made me forget for an instant 1 had 
any desire in the world unsatisfied. I have often thought since, that 
this state of mind must have approached pretty closely to hap^uess. As 
we pas.scd the church-way path to the old Gothic porch on Sundays, 1 
used to spell the inscriptions on the tombs, and wonder at the length 
of a life that exceeded sixty or seventy ^ears, for days then passed 
slower than weeks pass now. I visited, the other day, the^chool-room 
where 1 had been once the drudge of a system of learning, the end 
of which 1 could not understand, and where, as was then the fashion, 
every method taken seemed intended to disgust the scholar with those 
studies he should be taught to love. 1 saw my name cut in the desk, 
I looked again on my old scat; but^my youthful recollect!Au of the 
worse than eastern slavery I there endured, made me regara what I 
saw with a feeding of peculiar distaste. If one thing more than 
another prevent my desiring the dayg of my youth to return, it is 
the horror I feel for the despotism of the pedagogue. For years after 
1 left school I looked at the clas'^cs with disgust. I remembered the 
heart-burnings, the tears, and the pains, the monkish method of 
teaching, now almost wholly confined tp our public schools, had caused 
me. It was long before 1 could take up a Horace, much less enjoy its 
perusal. It was not thus with the places I visited during the short 
space of cessation from task aheUtoil that the w^k allowed. The 
meadow, where in true joviality of heart I had leaped, and raced, and 
played—this recalled the contentedness of mind, and the overflowing 
tide of delight 1 once experienced, when, climbing the stile which led into 

Vi ^ 
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it, 1 left behind me the book and the task. How the sunshine of the 
youthful bseast burst forth upon me, and the gushing spirit of un¬ 
reined and innocent exhilaration braced every fibre, and rushed through 
every vein. The sun has never shone so brilliantly since. How fra¬ 
grant were the flowers. How deep the azure of the sky! How vivid 
were the hues of nature! How intense the short-lived sensations of 
pain and pleasure! How generous were all impulses ! How confiding, 
open, and upright all actions ! ** Inhyunanity to the distressed, and in¬ 
solence to the fallen,” those besetting sins of manhood, how utterly 
strangers to the heart! How little of sordid interest, and how much of 
intrepid honesty, was then displayed! These sensations experienced in 
youth, and recalled in after-life, if deemed the fruit of inexperience, and 
inimical to' the perfidious courtesies of society, should at least make 
us concede that we^liave exhausted some part of our stock of virtue and 
principle since—that we have been losers in some points by the lapse 
of thne, if wc have been gainers in others, more in harmony with con- 
veptional interests and view's, and, we may add, with conventional vices. 

The sensations peculiar to youth, being the result of impulse rather 
than reflection, have the advantage over those of manhood, hou'ever 
the pride of reason may giva.the latter the superiority. In manhood 
there is always a burden of thought bearing on the wheels of enjoy¬ 
ment. In manhood, too, we have the misfortune of seeing the wrecks 
of early associations scattered every wh^re ar&und us. Youth can see 
nothing of this. It can take no review of antecedent pleasures or pains 
that become such a source pf melancholy emotion in mature ycars.^ It 
has never sauntered through the rooms of a building, and recalled 
early days spent under its roof. I remember my feelings on an occa¬ 
sion of this sort, wdien I was like a traveller on the plain of Babylon, 
wondering where all that had once been to me so great and mighty, 
then was—in what gulph the sounds of merriment that once reverberated 
from the walls, the master, the domestic, the aged, and the young, had ■ 
disappeared. Our early recollections are pleasing to us because they 
look not on the morrow. Alas ! what did that morrow leave when it 
became merged in the past 1 have lately traversed the village in 
which I wa^ born, without discovering a face that I knew. Houses 
have been demolished, fronts altered, tenements built, trees rooted uj), 
and alterations effected, that made me feel a stranger amid the home of’ 
my fathers. The old-fashioned and roomy house where my iniant years 
had been watched by parental affection, had been long uninhabited, 
it was i^Vlccay—the storm beat through its fractured windows, and it 
was partly roofless. The garden and its old elms, and tlie cherished 
feelings of many a happy hour, lay a w'cedy waste— 

Amid thy desert wa'lks the lapwiriR flics, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 

' Sunk are thy bowers in shir^pelcss ruin all. 

And the long grass o’erlops the inould’ring wall! 

^ i 

But the picture it presented in my youth, exhibits it as true and vivid 
as ever. It is hung up in memory in all its freshness, and time cannot 
dilapidate its ima^. It is now bevomc an essence that defies the mu¬ 
tability of material things. It is fixed in ethereal colours on the tablets 
of the mind, and'lives within the domain of spirit, within the circum¬ 
ference of which the universal spoiler possesses no sovereignty. 
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I lately entered the church-yard of my native parish before-men¬ 
tioned, and visited the tombs of those who in my youth were its busy 
inhabitants. The old Squire with his patrician monument, surrounded 
by an iron-railing to distinguish him in death from thd' plebeian dust 
around—^he who used to halloo to the hounds with a cry like the war- 
whoop of the savage, dole forth rustic justice, or what he imagined to be 
justice, for it was sometimes, when poachers were concerned, naturally 
a little twisted from the true meaning of the word, by reason of his 
worship’s venatorious prejudices. In these prejudices,however, he was 
outdone by the Vicar, who reposes within the great aile in the bosom of 
mother-church, not far from his follow-sportsman. In fact, the Squire 
was, after all, the better practical Christian of the two. The Parson held 
the temi:tf>ral as well as spiritual weapons, and advocated the preserva¬ 
tion of game in the pulpit, out of which he would suiter no one to labour 
for its destruction tli^t was not qualified like himself. How often I 
remember the return of both these defunct worthies from tlie chase, 
jaded and muddy, yet awful personages in the eyes of the cottagers, 
who gazed upon them and the bespattered horses from their doors as 
if they had been monarchs. Near the Squire reposed old Robin the 
huntsman, and not far oft* around, a scorq,«of more,ignoble personages, 
of whom I had numberless early recollections of character and circum¬ 
stance. How busily memory employed itself at that moment! How I 
found the shadows of tlie’past ipove in long array before me, following 
time into oblivion ! 1 asked myself to what end they bad lived, toiled, 

an4 mouldered away into dusty forgetfulpfss ? I contrasted the feel¬ 
ings I once had when treading the sam^spot, with those that then came 
over me: then all the future was promised happiness, the pastleft no 
regretful feelings, and the present was ])retty evenly balanc^ between 
pleasure and pain. But now the past is loaded with melancholy recol¬ 
lections, and the future with a})prchension, and even these mourn¬ 
ful recollections of past time are ranked among the gratifications of the 
present. I remember, when ta boy, the landlady of the Full Moon Inn, 
thehotel of the village—she was even then styled an ‘old woman,’who still 
survives, and looks strong and well:—sh^jg an isthmus connecting two 
generations, having borne nearly the same aspect to both.'After a cer¬ 
tain period at the commencement of old age, the personal appearance 
in hale individuals changes very slowly: from sixty-five to seventy-five 
there is less alteration in some robust frames than might be naturally 
expected. This venerable remnant of other times had not changed her 
habits and manners. Like all who livqin subservience to the ISw of cus¬ 
tom rather than reason, she was a stern enemy to innovation of every 
kind. I entered her sanded parlour, and found the same pictures on 
the walls, and the same pieces of grotesque china, I had seen when a 
boy. Here, thought 1, I can fling myself back again into the past. 
Here I can cogitate upon “ lang syne,” and practise an innocent de¬ 
ception on the senses. The locality was, in truth, no illusion, and 
while sipping a glass of the old lady’s slierry, I hailed the shades of for¬ 
mer years, and “ toasted lips that bloomed no more.” I forgot the long 
interval of chequered, existence that had intervened since I beheld the 
same scene with the eyes of youth.^ I conversed with other years, and 
held solemn communion with the images of the departed. Meditation 
brought out of the storehouse of memory many a forgotten incident 
that lay piled under the lumber of more recent impressions. The win- 
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dow of tlie room where I sat was open, and the fragrant blossom of an 
old white-thorn tree without came into the room, and brought with it 
a killing remembrance of the smell it bore long ago, as if no other 
could have exhaled so sweet an odour. The meadows beyond it 
looked the greenest I had ever seen, and the distant hills, aerially 
tinted, were to me for a short space more beautiful than my eyes had 
lighted upon before : all wore the colouring it was clothed with in my 
youth. The illusion was short, but delightful, and was dispelled by the 
painful reflection, that it was but an illusion, and only a minute portion 
of what was remaining, like an oasis in a tide of sand that had over¬ 
whelmed all beside of a beautiful landscape, or like a flowery emi¬ 
nence seen above a rising flood, and not yet buried beneath its waste of 
waters. ^ 

What must have been the feelings of the Emperor of France, when, 
after a battle witli the Allies in 1814, he found himself under the very 
tree at Bricnnc, where he had read “ Jerusalem fJelivered” in his youth. 
He wouldno doubt have exchanged all the splendours of his turbid exis¬ 
tence to recall those times again. How delighted was .1 ohnson on visiting, 
just before the close of existence, the same willow-tree at Lichfield which 
he had known in his boyhopd. Waller, in'ids old age, bought a small 
house and a little land at C'oleshill, that he might return again to the place 
of his early recollections, and “ die Kke a stag where he had been 
roused.” How many similar instances miglv, be quoted of attachment 
to the times of youth. W^e revert to'them in the last period of exis¬ 
tence, as if we would fain run our course of years over again; and yet 
tliis is really the case witll very few of us—we love them perhaps be¬ 
cause the innocence and artlessness of youth give us more satisfaction 
upon reflection than the artifice and selfishness of our intervening 
years. Y. I. 


TO ANNA. 


May thy lot in life be happy, undisturbM by thoughts of me! 

The God who shelters d nocciicc, thy guard and guide will he; 

Thy Heart will lose the chilling sense of hopeless love at last. 

And the sunshine of the future chase the shadow's of the past. 

I never wish to meet thee more—though 1 am still thy friend, 

I never wish to meet thee more, since dearer ties must eiid ; 

With worldly smiles, and worldly words, 1 could not pass thee by. 
Nor turn from thee unfeelingly with cold averted eye. 

1 could not bear to meet thee ’midst the thoughtless and the gay, 

I could not bear to win thee deck’d in fashion’s bright array ; 

And less could 1 endure to meet thee pensive and alone, 

When through the trees the evening biceze breathes forth its cheerless 
moan. 


For I have met thee ’midst the gay—and thought of none but thee, 
A.nd 1 have seen thy bright array—when it was worn for me ; 

And often near the sunny Waves *i ’ve wander’d by thy side. 

With joy—^that pass’d away as fast as sunshine from the tide. 


i never wish to meet thee moig—yet think not I’ve been taught 
Hy smiling foes to injure thee oy one unworthy thought; 

No—blest with some beloved one—from rare and sorrow free. 
May thylo't iu life be happy, undisturb’d by thoughts of me! 
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“ J’ay veu grant Vauderic 
En Arras pulluler, 

Gens pleia dc redcrie 

Par jugemcnt brusler.” Jon. MotiNET. 

I WOULD lay a trifle, gentle reader (any thing you please under a crown) 
thatyoudonot rmV/fci* what Vauderie is; and therein, some will say, 
“ your state is tlie more gracious.” For, exclusive of that, the thing 
is in itself, like the Knight’s pancakes, “ naught.”—Wliat, 1 pray you, 
is all knowledge, whether of good or of evil, but “ the fruit of that for¬ 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste” brought into tlie world the censorship, 
tlie law of libel, and the Constitutional Society,—a fruit of which the 
F.mperor of Austria sayeth to his subjects, “ the less you eat, the 
better.” Tiut, granting,—what cannot be disputed with a worse argu¬ 
ment than three hundred thousand bayonets,—that the Emperor of 
Austria know'S what’s hest for his own siibjects (and his worst enemies 
cannot say that he dispraises the dish in order to have it all to him¬ 
self), yet you and I, “ my public,” arc not, 1 thank Heaven for it, of 
his parish ; and therefore, all new international law notwithstanding, 
under no necessity of cryi».^ at his serra^. I shall, then,—let the 
said Emperor take it as he plcascsj— proct?cd to gl^e you my notions 
on the subject of “ Vauderic and it is the more necessary to know 
something of the matter, iyasniucli as it is a relick of those good old 
times, which read so w'cll in novels and in manifestoes, and for the 
revival of which, so much of the best blood in Christendom, ay, and 
whar’s more, of the best gold in Threadnfedle-street, has been shed 
without stint or forbearance. Besides, t do not absolutely despair of 
hearing a belief in Vauderie once more declared, as it was of old, “part 
and parcel of the common law^ of the land.” 

To define Vauderie after the manner of lexicographers and encyclo¬ 
pedists, it is—in political economy a branch of finance,—in theology, 
an heresy,—in the arts, a method of aerial vectitation,—and in com¬ 
merce, a species of barter, that is, or has been contraband, by all the 
laws of the civilized world. Now the prarticc of Vauderie is in this 
wise:— ^, • 

He, or she (for in this affair, the gender makes little difference),'who 
would “ AUer en Vauderie" must first make provision of a certain 
ointment, with which the palms of the hands must be anointed, as must 
ailso a small switch, which is then to be placed between the legs; when, 
forthwith the party is carried through the air, and brought to a vast 
assembly, where there stand tables Idadcd w'ith good cheer, — but 
where,—saving your presence—the “ evil one” presides “ cn vrui Am-- 
piiifn/uu" in the form of a goat, with a monkey’s (prehensile ?) tail. To 
this feast, however, you arc not invited* grr/f/V. The price of admis¬ 
sion is an act of homage (you caniyjt get into Almack’s under a dozen 
at least, and plenty of antiehamhering to boot) which is paid to his 

• Observe, 1 do not ssiy “ don’t knou -for none but your political critic has a 
right to presume on the ignorance of his reader, and to hector and rhodouiOntade, as 
if nobody ever read a book hut himself. I observe the decencies of literature and 
if you will do me justice, so ; if not, havc^he goodness to ^vritc the next article 
yourself. 
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black highness under a form so extraordinary that I must give it you 
m Ae quaint old French of my author. “ Fvis baisoknt le diabk en 
forme de boueq^nu derriere avec candeilles ardmtes” This the country 
gentlemen must not expect me to translate; or to explain farther than 
by saying, that it is a middle term between doing homage to the Pope, 
and saluting one’sjgrandmother. After this act of reverence to “ old 
homey,” the candidate for admission marks his disrespect for “ all good 
angels,” by an attitude * which at Eton is considered as the last proof 
of canonical obedience to the powers that be. Here let me obiter re¬ 
mark, that the devil acts more fairl/’by his servants than the govern¬ 
ment of France; which when it purchases of the people an act of 
homage in the form of Vive k Roi, by a donative of tongues and sausa¬ 
ges, bribes the poor dupes with money taken out of their own pockets ; 
wjbereas'iwh^t^he Devil gives for ihipyier is beyond dispute hi^ peculium, 
or private property, and a real largesse to liis admirers. 

These trifling ceremonies performed, you go ^to supper, “ with what 
appetite yon may,” and then—but I think I may as well translate no 
farther, “ pour double f/iie Ics arciUcs innucentes nc fussent averties de ,\i 
villaines thosa^.” v, By this time, reader, you will have formed a shrewd 
guess that Vauderie is nothing more nor less than that rather dark- 
coloured art, of jvhich Sir nMatthow Hale aVers tlicro is no doubting 
the reality, seeing that divers acts *of parliament have been passed to 
punish its practice:—a species of non seduitiir by tbc way, in the use of 
w^h that great lawyer is by no means singiiiar : Credo quia impossibile 
est, being at lefst as much a maxim of law as of theology. The fact 
is, that the same fooleries^and indecencies of which the royal hero of 
“ Nigel” was wont to accusf the victims of his “ doings” against 
witchcraft, bad in France, some century or more before, been imputed 
by an excess of malignity to a religious sect, known by tlie name of 
Vaudois, whose members were the precursors of Calvin and Luther. 
Barbarous as were the times, yet the humanity of the people revolted 
against persecution for conscience sake ; and it was tliouglit expedient 
by the cp|pporters of establishments ia that day to calumniate those 
innovators they hated and feared, before they ventured to destroy 
them. ^ 

Le Clerbq, in his' M6iv)oircs, gives a curious account of a crusade 
against the Vaudois which took place in Arras in the year IloO, in 
vraich the bigotry and superstition of the inquisitors seem to have de¬ 
generated into a more thirst for plunder. The principles adopted in 
the trial of those accused of this crime were the same which are known 
to have^directed the ordinary proceedings of the Inquisition. The rack 
was employed, not only to extort confession of his own oflcnces from 
the accused, but to force from him testimony for inculpating others. 
;No one was permitted to succour an individual when once arrested ; 
and not even father, brother, mother, or sister, could interfere in the 
process, without subjecting themselves to be included in the accusa¬ 
tion. The most insidious solicitations and false promises were held 
jlllBlt s^qce those to confes^s, wlipm pain and fear could not over- 
flme: the confession once made was inevitably turned against 

accused, and read to the people assembled at the execution, as a 

> . ■ " -- ■ - . . . . . " " ' — ~~ 

* ** Pais monatPoient le cul dever# le ciel ct le firmament, en despit de Dicu." 
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jiistil^cation of the procedure, and a bar to sympathy or assistance. 
Thus every fresh victim became the instrument for putting on their 
trial all the individuals within the range of his personal knbwlfdge; for 
as long as torture was applied, men were forced to give ^tt^ance to 
whatever passed through tlicir minds; and the rack was continued till 
memory and Imagination were exhausted ; and nothing new, eitber of 
truth or falsehood, remained tp be extorted. 

Thus the fanaticism of the ■jjeople was preserved at its boiling poiiiiy*' 
and the suflTragan Bishop of Arrasj^one of the most zealous in the con¬ 
duct of these infamies, even lost his senses from the exaltation of his 
bigotry; unless, indeed, he became insane through the gOading of » 
conscience ulcerated by reiterated murders. So lifted was hts ima¬ 
gination, that he continually declared in all assemblies that many 
bishops ami cardinals were “ en Fauaerie .and that so niiiberous^^i^ 
those who thus allied themselves with the Devil, that they w'anted bujt a 
sovereign prince to joiji them in order to overthrow the whol6!Chris- 
tian w'orld. ' , ^ 

The horror excited in the public mind by these events, rendered 
Arras the scandal of all Fnanco. A citizen of that time could scarcely 
obtain a lodging in a publicJnii; and such was the dread of the daily 
confiscations which in these cases followo(i>:7RvictiQjB, thit all who had 
lent money to an Arras inerelyint, hastened to c:ill it in before the 
bishop and the feudal chief could seize on the debtor s effects, apd 
tlivide the property betweefi theiy. 

Encouraged by their success, the inquisitors procci^ed to attack 
pensons of gre.ater consequence ; and amonf^t others they fixed upon , 
a certain Seigneur de Bcautfbrt, who, escaping from their search, 
appealed io the Duke of Burgundy. The duke, in consequence, as¬ 
sembled a council of the most learned men in his dominions to consult 
upon the case. Of these, some denied in loto the possibility of the 
offence; others credited the accusation, but attributed the phenomena 
to mental illusion, or to deceits practised on the credulous; while 
some held it “ blasphemous” to* deny that supernatural agenej'i which 
was a direct corollary from the established religion- After this con¬ 
sultation a deputation was forwarded froii-.»thesft “ sad and learned” 
personages, to examine into the matter on the‘spot, and to superintend 
the processes going on before the Bishop at Arras. They were, by%he 
Duke’s order, accompanied by his herald “ Toison d'or because, says 
the chronicle, it was asserted that “ only the rich were accused, for the 
sake of confiscation, at which the Duke was greatly troubled.” ^ ■ 

What private instructions these men nsceived, does not appear ; but 
that they were hostile to the procedure, may he collected, from the 
more favourable treatment of the prisoners, and from the fact that no. 
new processes were' commenced after this time. Notwithstanding, 
however, the presence of the deputation, Beauffbrt and three other 
persons were condemned. Beauffb.*t was sentenced to be scourged, to 
be confined for seven years, and to pay enormous fines to j^fferent 
churches and monasteries: two <Jthcrs»were sentenced to'similar 
punishments; and the fourth, who had resisted tlie rack with the, 
greatest firmness, was burned alive. After a Tapse of two^^'^^rs,' 
Beauffbrt’s family appealed to the Parlfiment of Paris ^ and, armej^wi^ 
their warrant, and a goa^ troop of horse, they forc^ ttie Bishop’s 
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. fpnson, an(i liberated the accused. But, notwithstanding all their 
. invest and the right of their case, they never succeeded in reversing 
fhe'sentence, or bringing the matter to a final, decision. How many 
person were burned under this infamous process is not stated; but 
from the context it should appear that the number was very great. 
According to Lft'XJlercq’s account, almost all the accused were brought 
to acicnowledge't^ir.guilt, eidier by the torture, or the false promises 
of their persecutoi^' that, if they confessed, they would be let oiF with a 
ahqrt penance, whereas (it was iijtiraated) they w'ould certainly be 
burned "if they persisted in a denial. When brought to the stake, many 
madejpud complaints of this treachery, and publicly accused the pro¬ 
secutors, of their falsehood: but this declaration of innocence was, by 
the mal^e of the torturers, ccig^ued into a fresh obedience to the 
De«il, " de'quelles choscs,” sayS^nr author, *‘jfe m’atfrnx DIeii” 
^Such then, gentle reader, was “ La Vamhne" which in its day was, 
no ddabt, regarded as a useful prop to autlmrity; and which, con¬ 
sidering the tendency of events, may, as 1 have said, again become 
fashion^le witli the “ Eteigtioirs" of the Holy Alliance. It is true that 
the judges of the land have recently declared against the reality of 
witchcraft in a very edifying manner; bjit I should like to hear Mr. 
Justice this, or My Lord '^•hief persist in such heresy, if a quin¬ 
tuple alliance should agree that Jm V^auderie is a valuable part of the 
6<;teial system, and one of the best pieces in the niarqueteric of their 
rmigious mosaics. The revival of l,he pc^ial laws against the black 
art in Europe might in various ways be turned to a good account; 
and the measure might iVe more safely be adopted by the oi tv rtXn, 
the successors of Napoleon,<• as there is little apprehension that the 
weapon would be turned against themselves, common report and noto- 
riety/'amply testifying that they are “ no conjurors.” The Carbonari,* 
for instance, those night-marcs of despotism, might thus very conve¬ 
niently be rendered formidable to all other old women, and put down 
without fear or hesitation. Their profc.ssion would give some colour 
to the |i|^rge; and no one could doubt that they were at least “ be¬ 
witched,” since their infatuation extends to offering offence to such 
rulers, and that, spurninr^iit the numerous comforts provided by their 
paternal government, they presume to look for a grafior Hbirius than 
^that which Italy enjoys under the pious sway of the father-in-law ofthi^^ 
Ex-Emyieror of France. But not to travel from home, are we not 
pestered with reprobates, who, in order " to raise the wind,” would not 
hesitate to go twenty times to the Devil ? which seems to come very 
nearly within tfic definition of,the black art; and would, in the eye of 
the law, render the offenders amenable to a more summary justice than 
is to be had under the insolvent act. The penal laws against witch¬ 
craft might likewise become supplementary to the libel laws, inasmuch 
as they would evidently embrace the case of those who sell themselves 

f o the (printer’s) devil. «* 

. Th^ miglit fkrther be turned to good account in keeping down a 
'flupermtous population. For if pisverty be prmd facie evidence against 
tbosp/uspected of other crimes, why not in the case of witchcraft also ? 
Top niiany, indeerf, of our countrymen are known to be driven on the 
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practice of various black arts by the pressure oftlie tinges; and nothing 
is more reasonable to suppose than that they who have' not a guinea 
m the face of the earth, should be desirous to change their dement, and 
mount into the air, if it were only to escape from their’ creditors^ 'Tlic 
very circumstance of their having the ** Devil in their pocket,’* would 
tell against them. ' 

Not the smallest advantage derivable from tibis project would be 
tlic facility with which his Majesty’s ministers might get rid of Mb'. 
11— by burning him for a wild A For they might most conscientiously 
swear that he is consuming them night after higlit by a slow fire. This 
much, indeed, is certain, that more than one of them has shcWti himself 
eager to draw blood from that gentleman, n Inch could only proceed 
from their apprehension of his casting fgurci uud preventing the Spttcr 
from coming when they churn. 

The revival of these laws would also operate against a cermin insti¬ 
tution for the subjugation of literature ; for assuredly “ the Devil was 
in” the parties w'ho first hit on such a wild-?oo 'ie scliemc: and it is far¬ 
ther to be remarked, that the powers of casting their reaMers into a 
deep sleep, which are evinced by some of its members, exOUed all that 
we read of the myrtle spf which the De’«^ gave to Lewis’s Monk, and 
can only be attributed to the same iijT^rnal agifacy. Another race of 
evil-doers, whose operations’would be restrained by these laws, is that 
of the porter-brewers, * whose cauldrons bubble bubble, toib and 
trouble,” with ingredients, thad which the witches in Macbeth could pro¬ 
duce nothing more deleterious. I need say nothing to the opponents 
of Catholic emancipation* The alliance *of the Pope and the Devil 
is of ancient standing; and to deal witli the one is plainly to deal 
with the other. 

An attorney, they say, is “ a match for the Deviland his bill of 
costs, the Devil in propria inrsona. Tliesc sable-suited gentry may 
tlicrefore be safely trusted to the operations of the revived law, by 
which their bills and themsqlves will be committed to the same fire. 

From these numerous advantages there are, to be sure, some draw¬ 
backs. The New Monthly Magazine, fo^f instance, must forego all com¬ 
merce with several “ comical Devils,” wiuf are wont to set>their readers 
in a roar. Grimm’s Ghost must no more be evoked; and “ the devilish 

g ood fun” of Peter Pindaric must thcncelorward slumber in oblivion, 
•ur readers will likewise no longer be “ enchanted” by divine poesy. 
Another important consideration is, that the Corinthians and Tom 
and Jerry boys will no more be permitted to “ play the Devil; which 
will be a heavy loss to society, “ eclipsing the gaiety of nations,” and 
diminishing the “ harmless amusement” of the worthiest members of 
the community. 

All things, however, considered, the balance is decidedly in favour 
of the project; and as soon as l^mis “ of the large stomach” shall have 
brought back the Inquisition into Spain, there is little room for doubt 
that a rider will be tacked to his next decree for abolishing the 
English Parliament, which shall enjoin all good Christians to be¬ 
lieve in witchcraft, and condemn to the flames all that are “ en 
Vauderie” with the dmmon of Libefty, possessed of a (reasoning) devil, 
or dare to utter the cabalistical word —Constitution. M. 
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WATCH-fires arc blazing on hill and plain 
Till noon-day light is rcslored again. 

There are shining arms in Raphaim’s vale. 

And b^ghl is th&glitter of clanging mail. 

The Philistine hath fix’d his encampment here— 

Afar stretch his lines of banner and spear— 

And his chariots of brass are ranged sale by side. 

And his war-steeds neigh Idbd in their trappings of pride. 

His tents arc ]>laccd where the waters flow. 

The sun hath dried up the springs below. 

And Isr&cl hath neither well nor pool. 

The rage of her soldiers* thirst to cool. 

Tn the cave of Adullam king David lies. 

Overcome with the glare of the burning skies ; 

And his lip is parch’d, and his tongue if dry. 

But none can the grateful draft supply. 

' Though a crowned king, in that painful hour 
^ One flowing cup might have bought his power— 

'What worth in the nre of thirst cQpld be 
The puiiple poiiijr^.'>f his sovereignty! 

' But no cooling cup from river^r spring 
To relieve his want can his servants bring, 

And he cries, “ Are there none in my tram or state. 

Will fetch me the water of Bethlehem gate ?” 

Then three of his warriors, the “.mighty three,” 

The boast of the mcyaarch’s chivalry. 

Uprose in their strength, ai^ their bucklers rung. 

As with eyes of flame on their steeds they sprung. 

On their steeds they sprung, and with spurs of spccil 
Rush’d forth in the strength of a noble deed. 

And dash’d on the foe like a torrent-flood. 

Till he floated away in a tide of blood. 

^ To the right—to the left—where their blue swords shine 
Like autumn-corn falls the Philistine; 

, And sweepiiiE ill.mg with the vengeance of fate. 

The “ mighy’ rush onward to Bethlehem gate. 

Through a bloody gap in his shatter’d array. 

To Bethlehem’s well they have hewn their way, 
p Then backward they turn on the corse-cover’d plain, 

lies. charge through the foe to their monarch again, 

nearly The king looks at ths cup, but the crystal draught 
the law'. At a price too high for his want hath been bought; 
is to be , They urge him to drink, but he wets not his lip, 
ti^raft migi Though great is hijf need, he refuses to «p. 

as they w/he pours it forth to Heaven’s Majesty— 
to tlie (p’ pours it forth to the llord of the sky ; 

Thev ' * ^ draught of death—’lis a cup blood-stain’d— 

X - j'j’-g prize from man’s sijfl'ering and agony gain’d. 

J aii<i«Shouid he taste of a cu]> that his “ mighty three” 
v ”Had obtain’d by their peril and jeopardy? 

J. op ™^»^y»S hould he drink of they life ?—’Twas the thought of a ki; 
" And again he return’d to his sufl'ering. 
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Do wc not owe much more to writers of imagination than is ganeraliy 
acknowledged ? This is a query which I think must be answered af¬ 
firmatively. Literature has mainly contributed to the l>resentadvance4 
state of civilization; and in enquiring what bralKches of it have more 
particularly tended to those refinements which spring from generous 
^nd noble feelings, it must be conceded to our poets and romance- 
writers. Much was gained from the ancients that produced'an in¬ 
fluence u}Km the character of modern nations; but perhaps their 
writings operated most beneficially by exciting a love of research, and 
arousing genius to exertion. This idea gathers strength from the fact 
that the stady of the ancients did little in awaking the flame of eivil 
liberty.* 'J'hey were long the inmates of cloisters and of courts, but i 
they effected no direct change in favour of liberal feelings. Idfjnisi- 
tors tortured. Popes dujied. Monks cheated, and Princes trampled on 
mankind, but no spontaneous spirit of resistance was aroused..among 
the people by the free circulation of the classics. They were, no doubt, 
an indirect cause of originajethinking and the uncontroeled operations 
of genius, by propagating a taste for studj^-’and fcc€iing the flame of 
emulation; but, directly, they were harmless enough to be tolerated by 
the present Czar of Muscovy, or the feudal sovereign of Hungary hin^ 
self. It will be found that their opresent state of literature, or at least 
that state in which there is the most extensively diffused taste for 
letters, Ts a pretty good criterion of the gradse of the different nations 
of Europe in refinement. Whatever eacl^eparate class of authors may 
have contributed to this end, the diffusion of high and generous feel¬ 
ings is principally owing to writers of imaglbation. To them we are 
largely indebted for the better sentiments of the age, and for all that by 
exciting the passions loads to eminence and renown. This is mainly 
owing to their prominent principle of keeping the mind dissatis¬ 
fied with common-place things, their power of creating images ^superior 
in every respect to reality, which wc admire and would fain imitate ; ^ 
and the admiration they infuse for what is g ‘ d and excellent, or sub- ' 
lime and during. Writers on science have ameliorated the physfcal 
condition of man, enlarged his stock of information, and increased his 
luxuries. In devoting themselves to their own peculiar studies, they 
wore urged on by the desire of improvement, which very desire, the 
moving spring of all, is increased by the dislike of standing stil]^; and 
the spirit of ambition which imaginative writers greatly assist nature 
in sustaining. Like the trophies of Miltiadcs that would not let I'he- 
mistocles rest, the visions and day-dreams that haunt the mind and fill 
the soul with things better than the world and society afford it, by making 
us discontented spur us to pursue those beyond our reach, and keep us 
in progression. * 

What can some branches of literature effect towards the refinements 
of social life—writers on law', for Atampie? They may enable the 
lawyer to improve his practice, and arrive at the. end for which ho 


• Tiic Kilitor hogs leave to say, that he thinks his eorrespomleut utterly at fault 
in his opinion respecting the inflneni c of classical learning on tlic progress of liberty 
ill the. inodeni world. ^ 
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labours—his private profit; for in spite of cant this is the sole object 
of the profession. For this the members drudge and dispute on both 
sides of a question, or on either side, just as they arc hired, and their 
efifbrts, in plain fact, are alone directed to their individual advantage. 
There is no endiusiasia in the pursuit beyond what springs from the 
love of gain; and inasmuch as it is for the public good that intricate 
and contradictory laws should be made clear when they can be made 
BO at all, writers on law may be merely styled useful, and nothing more.^ 
A pure legislation must depend on civilization; but this is not ihc 
lawyer's, but the statesman’s calling, and emanates from pidblic opinion 
expreiised by its representatives, and its spirit must be governed by the 
variations of time and circumstances. Writers on grammar, medicine, 
and technical, and limited arts, contribute indirectly and remotely to 
refinement. The Bentleys of their age, who devote volumes to the 
eorrection of a comma, or the supposed use of an obsolete letter, are 
but abstractedly beneficial, inasmuch as they smooth the way to learning 
for the great spirits that are destined to operate good through the 
medium of the passions. Those writers who appeal to reason make 
very slow progress in imposing convictfl!fti, compared with those who 
operate the other way. By''the alchemy of association and the power 
of appeal to the heart through its viv'id pictures, more impression is 
made on mankind by one writer of imagintftion, than by twenty reason- 
ers. Reason will never be any other than a regulator. The writer of 
imagination leads us to better objects and desires than the world c.'t- 
hibits to our senses, and thereby keeps ‘alive a perpetual w'ish 6f im¬ 
provement by the contemplation of w'hat ought to exist, and the dissa¬ 
tisfying us with W'hat realjy does. 

Let us examine facts. Writers of imagination, far above all otiiers, 
have been in advance of the time in which they lived. Gifted witli a 
species of intellectual foresight, they have appeared to pour forth tlieir 
effusions as if in the midst of times they were never destined to see, 

, but in the more refined spirit of which they were fully qualified to par- 
.take. They breathed a dfifferent intellectual atmospliere from contem¬ 
poraries,* and were acknowledged by those of the highest refinement in 
their day with a respect that could only have arisen from a sense of 
discriminating admiration. Monarchs and courts, till late times, asso¬ 
ciated with poets and romance-writers; the court formerly being tlie 
most enlightened and relined circle in the state, the centre of know- 
ledg^and fine feeling, there was a natural affinity between them. As 
a portion of the people attained a higher state of mental culture, they 
approached the court itself, and at last equalled, and a numerous body 
of them surpassed, most of the individuals composing it, in cultivated 
intellect. Writers then naturally felt the tone of a considerable por¬ 
tion of the popular feeling to be i^ost in unison with their own, and the 
latter became to writers of imagination what courts had been in earlier 
times. Part of the people having (^ecome as discerning as the individuals 
• whom chance, interest, or caprice, may have elevated to carrj^on affairs 
of state for the monarch, where talent and intellect should have consti¬ 
tuted the qualification—talent-^that, discarding prejudice, would have 
assimilated things to the light of the age—is one great cause of 
the present feverish feeling of some European nations. In Russia, for 
instance, where the court is among a dark people, it is still the centre 
bf the intellectual refinement of the empire. Writers of imagination, 
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born with more vivid conceptions than other men, have lived in an 
ideal world, which the nature of human desires led them to pourtray 
more perfect and noble than the world of reality. This gave them 
more independent spirits, more lofty and romantic ideas, and also 
enabled them to reason; for Locke allows that it is not necessary for 
men to devote their lives to the study of logic to reason well. Pure 
thoughts and lofty principles influenced by genius, that do not sufter 
common prejudices to affect them, will weigh things with the greatest 
impartiality, and come to the most national conclusions. In past and 
even in present days, how much that the world sanctions appears absurd 
and barbarous in the eye of genius. The judges would have burnt all 
the old women in England without compunction, if evidence had been 
tendered that they were witches, in the days of John Milton, and even 
for fifty yeftrs afterwards ; the poet, we may answer for it, would not 
have condemned one. Dante would never have made a hell for many 
great men of his time dAcmed by the multitude among the mighty and 
noble, had he looked upon them with the eyes of his own age. He 
contemplated them as not of his own tim' , and with the impartiality of 
a future and wiser generation. Vulgar minds cannot comprehend the 
ideas of men of genius ; tlujy think them aut}jicitics or chimerical in¬ 
novations ; but they who contribute to thMViiprovetrfbnt of mankind be¬ 
long but :i small part of them to ^irescnt time—they are the heritage of 
unborn ages. Honest and«good men may labour in their world of 
realities in a circle of minute duration, be useful, industrious, and vir¬ 
tuous followers in a beaten track, content with what they see, and 
lliinking the world precisely as it should be fh every respect. They, 
iiovvcver, arc but the wheels of society, bot the moving causes. Sir 
Tliomas More is a remarkable instance a mon g imaginative writers, 
:ind seems at first to constitute an exception to the foresight, if it may 
ho so denominated, of that class. But he was bred a lawyer, and suf- 
Ibrcd the pcrniciotis leaven of the profession to neutralize the e£Pect of 
the divine spirit with which he wrote. More condemned persecution 
in his works as not fit for his Utopian state of society ;'4but he practised i 
it, from his inveterate obedience to custom, vyhen he should have uobly. 
resisted it from principle. *, • 

Writers of imagination, by what is wrongly called deception, more 
properly fiction, send us in search of better things than we already 
possess. Present and limited use is not so much their object as to 
delight and allure. From the spirit of correction and improvement, 
which originates in the desire of possessing better tilings than wc see 
around us, old and bad laws are repealed^ the legislative body bows to 
public opinion, and changes old and absurd usages for those that are 
more rational and useful; the commercial restrictions of past times 
arc removed; a more liberal toleration is srAictioncd, and a system con¬ 
sistent with the state of mental ensure is introduced. Fixed things 
arc injurious to that eternal desire oi perfection, with which the better 
order of minds is imbued. We must not stand still, hut we shall 
infallibly do so if we have no longitig after idealities. Our line of 
action may be uniform, but, notwithstanding, we must pursue it from 
the expectation of overtaking what is better than we have yet come up 
with. Genius is, most of it, that eternal hope ever alive in the mind, 
of something better than present good—the quenchless veiftal fire, the 
soul of every thing great and noblc*in the world. Imaginative writers 
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dwell in a world of spirit, glorious in beauty and boundless in extent. 
Let the tale be a deception—let the poem be a fiction—^let the meta> 
physician show his teeth at it, and the mathematician snarl and sneer, 
because he cannot lay down its length and breadth ; it is from this very 
cause its beneficial effects arise, and that it is so useful to mankind. 
It is because it keeps alive better things than their philosojdiy can 
teach, that its elements are so valuable. A touching ballad shall make 
a million friends to a virtuous object; a hundred sermons shall not pro¬ 
cure one. A “ lilibullero” shall uhcrown a tyrant before a mathema¬ 
tician can construct a fort in which to shelter himself from his fury. 
The direct effects of works of the imagination sometimes seem irre¬ 
sistible ; and if any chance to be impugnable on the score of princi¬ 
ples—for all writers^will have their imperfections, more or less—there 
is a property mysteriously attached to the mass of public opinion, that 
makes it reject what is erroneous, as it were, by tlie subtlest intuition, 
and profit by the purer portion. 

Let us examine the earliest writers of imagination, and compare 
them with mere schoolmen,—how liberal are their views—how refined 
their sentiments! Matter-of-fact men, who deal only in the tangible, 
are of the earth earthy ii.the natural is tlhnr sphere—they deal in cubes 
and blocks—they must see tnd touch, to believe. They ever gravitate 
to the centre: their looks are always downward bent,” and they 
enjoy no “ visions beatific.” Their grovevling and heavy imaginations 
are unequal to mounting with the' “ sightless couriers of the air.” 
They see only with “ leaden eyes that love the ground and if they 
dream, they dream by rule and compass*. The eye that “ doth glance 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” is to them the organ of 
a distempered brain. Wj'ore should we arrive if we considered human 
nature only in the mere matter-of-fact way it exhibits itself in the 
world—a thing of petty interests, selfish, overreaching, deceitful, in¬ 
firm, and perishable ?—if we always kept to the reality of the picture, 
and contemplate it in its naked truth ?—if we could not mark out 
nobler destinieiT^r it than its realities show, and fill up the defects of 
what is. with the images, and desires of what would render existence 
more delightful ? Whal a glorious light flashes on the oifspring of ima¬ 
gination, the herald of a more perfbet state of things existing some¬ 
where ! How they seem imbued with qualities of the most redeeming 
character! Even in the darker times, how they sparkled with native 
radiance! what a contrast they formed to the bigotry, prejudice, and 
ignorance of ecclesiastical writers, and the plodders after the dogmas 
of blind scholastics! Before' philosophy glimmered, and Galileo was 
incarcerated by churchmen for promulgating sublime truths, too vast 
for the understandings of monks and cardinals, writers of imagination 
had forced their way for ages and satirised the crimes of consistories 
and the knavery of the Apostoli? Church—thus insensibly undermin¬ 
ing the Vatican. Fiction triumphed in the cause of truth, and, opening 
the eyes of mankind, innovated on established order, preparing Europe 
for the Reformation. Boccaccio, by exposing the licentiousness of the 
clergy in his Decameron, contributed to this good end nearly two hun¬ 
dred years before Luther appeared. There seemed to be such an 
innate love in remote times for writers of imagination, that they flou- 
ricthed in spfte of secular and ccclesii^stical opposition, secretly applauded 
by the enlightened among the great, at a time when works of science 
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that interfered with superstition would have been strangled in their 
birth, and their authors burned at the stake by a council of churchmen 
from pure Tamour de Dieu. 

Poetry, being the first step among barbarous nations towards refine- 
ment, made way for civilization; while in later times princes and courts 
loved and encouraged poets, and writers of romance were deemed almost 
divine. But the regard for literature is now more strong among the 
people. Modern princes have not kept pace with the advancement of 
their people, because taste and <knowledge cannot increase heredi¬ 
tarily; they must therefore be content to follow, with their courts, 
the current of public opinion, and be in this respect on a level with die 
rest of the nation. Few modern princes will wish to show an bolated 
condition of mind, pretending to despise that wjiich they cannot com¬ 
prehend. Nor will they, because their subjects are become more 
refined, affect the vulgar feeling of Louis XIV. when he said to the Duke 
de Vivonne, who was*a healthy ruddy-looking personage, “ Mais k 
quoi sert de lire ?” and got the following reply, “ Sire, la lecture fait a 
Fesprit ce que vos perdrix font it mes joues." There seems to be no 
afiectation, however, in the Emperor of Austria on this head; his iii- 
tellects, indeed, are natarall^ weak, and his n'^ions feudal. Else, while 
he trampled upon Italy, he would not haf^e doomed Pellico, the young, 
the charming poet of that country, to wear out life in chains and in a 
dungeon, merely on susplbion of being a friend to his native land. 
Pellico, to his misfortune, was "not slave enough in spirit. Had he 
been a slave, he had breathed the pure air of Heaven—^he had now seen 
the ^n that will probably neVer again sjjed its beams upon him 1 
The direct communication of dry facts would not improve mankind 
unless all were able to reason impartially —alas, how few can! 

The best relation of the life of a virtuous man, accurately given in cold 
narrative, would not do half as much in the cause of virtue as a ficti¬ 
tious character of suffering goodness, worked up with the graces of 
style and the embellishments gf eloquence, and written to touch the 
passions. Every-day examples would not move lis towards what 
excellent. There is something more than bare truth by which men are 
to be affected. A stimulant must be applied*to die mind as*well as the 
body. We must contemplate ideal goodness, if we would avoid retro¬ 
grading. We must follow a route trackless as the eagle’s, and, rising 
above a real, keep hope alive by contemplating an invisible creation. 
The reign of poetry and romance is one of spirit engendering enthu¬ 
siasm f^nd inspiration, the quality that^makes a hero of a 8oMier,<<an 
'artist of a mechanic, and a martyr of a saint. It cannot be enjoyed 
without a temporary abstraction from what is around us, but must rise 
above the impure tainted atmosphere of common life. The air-woven 
delicate visions of poetical inspiration wi\t not appear in the clouded, 
foggy, dense climate of every-day iv)utine ; they must float in “ gaily 
gilded trim” beneath unclouded skies, and in the full glory of the sun¬ 
beam, in fields of ether, and amid ricli hues of the rainbow. But 
for scenes of imagination, those cities of refuge to which the mind may 
fly now and then from tlie toil, duhiess, and weary repetitions of 
morning, noon and night, and nigh% noon and morning, what care¬ 
worn wretches should we be! So far from valuing works of fancy 
less as we advance in civilization, we shall love (hem inJrc, because we 
fly to them with more enjoyment from the fatigue of professional pur- 
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suits and the ri^ht-angled formalities of daily avocations, which multi' 
ply around us, as luxury increases our wants. No; let the author of 
Waverlcy write on ; let poets pour forth their strains; let the Rad- 
clifPes of the time lead us into the horrors of romance, and let the 
empire of imagination live for ever! Let the plodding lawyer worship 
his fee, confound right and wrong, and entan^e his clients as he may, 
scoffing at the splendours of fiction. Let the physician look wise and 
considerate, and shake his head, while his patient suffers nothing but 
consumption of purse.” Let the^ merchant traffic, and die trades¬ 
man truck: let the Jew cheat, and the attorney inveigle: let earth- 
qu^e and plague devastate: let man be cruel and oppressive to 
fellow-man, sell his blood and muscle, or butcher him in war for the 
sake of a hogshead of^ugar, a roll of tobacco, or the dreamy right of 
some king divine to “ govern wrong let dulness and impudence 
prosper, and merit remain in obscurity; let ignorance and incapacity 
fill the seat of justice, while common sense is pilloried: let all these 
things be daily, and go their roundabout as mattcrs-of-course:— whither 
can we turn from them ? where can we go aside from observing them 
w^th repulsion and disgust, but to the empire of imagination ? Sick¬ 
ened with such objects as^onstitute the greater part of our realities, 
we may meditate'on form's",of female beauty like the Juliet of 
Shakspearc, or the Rebecca of Ivanhoe—we may solace ourselves with 
“ mask and antique pageantry,” and ' 

“ Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream — 

with the deeds of Roncesvallcr, or of British Arthur; or 

“ Call up hint that left half told 
The stoW w." Cainbuscan bold. 

Of CaiuDall and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife — 

we may visit scenes and beings of a purer world than our own; and 
when forced to return to every-day things, return to them with reno- 
^vated spirits, and the hope that the delightful creations in which we 
have been revelling, may«at some future time be realized to our senses, 
if not in tliis world, in another. Y. 


SONG.—SILENT GLANCES. 

Oh ! there are moments dear and bright. 

When Love's delicious spring is dawning, 

Soft as the ray of cjuivering light. 

That wakes the early smile of morning ; 

’Tis when warm blushes paint the cheek. 

When doubt the thrill of bliss enhances j 
And trembling lovers fear to speak, 

Y ct tell their hope! by silent glances. 

And when young Love rewards their pain. 

The heart to rosy jOys beguiling. 

When Pleasure wreathes their myrtle chain. 

And Life’s gayscenc is fair ana smiling; 

Oft shall they fondiVy trace the days. 

When wrapt in Fancy’s waking trances. 

They wish’d, and sigh’d, and loved to gaze. 

And told their hopes by silent glances. Al. A. 
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Knowle Park, the seat of the Duchess of Dorset. 

If the searcher after the riches of Art expects to find, in eveiy Pri- 
tish Gallery, a. storehouse like some of those which we have had occa* 
sion to explore in several of our previous papers under the above title, 
lie will be grievously disappointed;—and moreover his being disap¬ 
pointed will prove that he deserves to be so. The votarist who is not 
content to make a pilgrimage to t'he shrine of one saint, but must have 
a whole calendar to attract him, has mistaken his calling, and may turn 
critic as soon as he pleases—for he has no true love for that about 
which he professes to concern himself. Those who are accustomed to 
lament that the Battle of Waterloo ever took place, either forget, or do 
not attach a proper value to, the fact, that it caused to be dispersed all 
over the civilized vvojld those miracles of Art which were collected 
within the walls of the Louvre : and if it did no other good but this, it 
was worth all that it cost. It is not in human nature duly to appre¬ 
ciate that which it obtains with ease, oi can have by asking for ; or tliat 
which it cannot help seeing if it would. This is one reason why the 
French artists and critics* have not made .noe Regressive step in^Art 
during the last five-and-twenty years/ Not that they did not suffi¬ 
ciently admire the works of the old masters that were collected in the 
Louvre; for they thouglit many of them nearly equal to^their own 
David’s! They admired, without being able to appreciate them. Ano- 
the/ reason for this, and one which makes die ireneb artists and crities 
more exeusablc, is that, in point of ^ct, beauty, of whatever kind it 
may be, does in a great degree eounteract itself, when it is present in 
several different objects in nearly the san\£,,d^tec of perfection. As two 
perfect negatives in our language destroy the effect of each other, so do 
two perfect beauties. Two such sights under the same roof as the 
Venus and die Transfiguration, is what “ no mortal can bear,” to any 
good effect; not because their influence is too much, but because it is 
none at all. They kill each other, like ill-assorted colours. And tl^js 
is not a matter of taste, of habit, or even of feeling—as far as con¬ 
sciousness is concerned; it is a matter ef nature, and*therefore of 
necessity. True lovers of nature love the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, each with a perfect love. But if all were to appear together, 
tlicy could love neither, except as a part of the wliole. And thus it 
was with the Louvre. As a convocation of all beauty and power in 
Art, it was duly appreciated, even by the French. It was adequately 
admired as The Louvre. But in this general admiration all detail was 
merged and lost; and of consequence, all die eflbct of detail was lost 
too: for it is not galleries that make artists—but pictures. Individual 
eflbrts alone can produce individual efforts—like can alone engender 
like. Great national collcctionsfof pictures may produce good, on the 
same principle,—^by engendering their like, and thus collaterally aiding 
high art, by giving it that encouragement without wliich it cannot 
extend itself and flourish. But it is greatly to be feared that, even in 
this point of view, they are upon the whole mischievous rather than 
beneficial; since they are more calculated to diffuse than concentrate 
the efforts which they may call forth, and thus lose in quality more than 
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they gain in quantity. It is to private collections alone that the lover of 
Art should perhaps look for the true encouragement which Art needs, 
and without which it cannot support its due claims to the attention and 
admiration of mankind: and these can never, like the late collection 
at the Louvre, counteract their natural and proper elFect, by growing 
to an inordinate and unnatural size, and (like Aaron's rdd), swallowing 
up all the rest. 

But this brings me home to my subject; from which 1 was led away 
by the consideration that, if the interesting spot I am now about 
to describe does not possess such distinguished objects of attraction, in 
the way of mere excellence in art, as many of its rivals do, it is not on 
that account unworthy to be included in these desultory and informal 
notices; since it does possess several objects well worthy of atten¬ 
tion, and has in the way of portraits an attraction peculiar to itself; 
besides being one of the oldest collections of the kind, and therefore 
very probably the origin of many of its more jouthful and ambitious 
competitors. In choosing the subjects of these papers, 1 must also not 
forget that they are intended to be popular and amusing, rather than 
didactic, and must therefore occasionally fix on one in which natural 
objects and associated circumstances claim* at least an equal degree of 
attention with mere vorks of'::''t; and in this respect Knowle Park is 
well fitted to my purpose. 

At the extremity of the pleasant town of Seven Oaks, in Kent, exactly 
opposite to the nice old church, stands i plain unpretending gate, which 
opens at the touch of every comer, and leads out of the public road 
into a thickly-set plantati<..i of young trees, rising on each side the 
carriage way, and thus forming a dark overshadowed grove even in 
the fullest sunshine. This way leads down windingly to two neat stone- 
built lodges, joined to cacti other by another set of gates; and on pass¬ 
ing these second gates you emerge upon the park itself. Immediately 
you pass the lodges, there rises before you, at a distance of about a 
hundred yards, a noble mass of foliage, consisting of oaks, beeches, 
and chesnut trees, finely blended and contrasted together in point of 
shade and colour, but wearing the appearance of a solid impenetrable 
body, rising like a green wall, to shut out all intruders from the ima¬ 
ginary scene beyond. The bright gravel-road,—which intersects the 
rich turf between this mass of trees and the spot where you enter the 
park,—branches into two, just as it reaches the trees, and pierces into 
the thick of them in opposite directions. In passing along this road 
the visitor will do well to pay “ homage due” to a beautiful company 
of beeches, eight in number, that stand on the right, detached from any 
others, and seem to form, as they rise on their solid pillar-like stems, 
one happy family,—having so perfectly adapted themselves to each 
other that they seem to bend but as one form to the breeze, sigh but 
with one voice, or smile but with one ^appy face in the sunshine. The 
manner in which trees thus conform themselves to each other, and to 
the circumstances about them, offers one of the most beautiful analo¬ 
gies to our moral nature that I hm acquainted with ; and one that is 
too little observed and attended to.—Nearly opposite to the point where 
this beautiful family of beeches stands, a lovely glade stretches away 
into the distant part of the domain, bounded on eitiior side by other 
forest-trees of aknost equal height and beauty. Immediately on pass- 
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ingtliis glade on the one side, and stately company of beeches on the 
other, you take the right branch of the road where it separates, and, 
winding through the dark solemn grove formed by the great mass of 
trees 1 have before mentioned, in the space of about another hundred 
yards you ag^in emerge upon another part of the park, and the vener¬ 
able front of the mansion rises before you, beautiful in the unadorned 
dignity of its grey old age. Approaching it, across the thick elastic 
turf which clothes tlie whole park, the visitor should seat himself for a 
moment beneath the handsome^sycamorc that stands opposite to tlie 
gate of entrance, and contemplate this finely preserved monuipeut of 
grey antiquity. This principal front, looking on the park, consists of 
a high gate of entrance, Hanked by two square embattled towers, rising 
considerably above the rest of the building, and wings of equal extent 
and similar appearance stretching out on each side. These wings con¬ 
sist of a plain wall of grey stone, rising, at it were, immediately out of 
the turf, pierced with three stories of triple-arched windows, and em¬ 
battled at top in the ogc-e manner. This front, though in a state of 
perfect preservation, presents not the slightest appearance of orna¬ 
ment—not even in the form of a tree or shrub to take off the bare 
nakedness of its aspect.* And 1 believe it may be regarded as pne of 
the purest as well as best-preserved yiidfces antiquity that can be 
seen ; being apparently of sanlff age with the front of University 
College, Oxford, and igreatly resembling that reputed eldest daughter 
of Alma Mater, in style and, general appearance—the manner in which 
it is embattled, the form of the windows, &c. being nearly the same*. 
On entering the gate, too, (which we wilknow do) we find ourselves in 
a plain quadrangle exactly like many of the University ones, with the 
apartments ranged at the four sides of it in like manner ; and, oppo¬ 
site to the entrance, another gate leadv.vg^o a second court, of simi¬ 
lar form and dimensions with the first. 

On reaching the interior of the building, tlie first apartment in which 
we find ourselves is the old baronial hall; and before turning for good 
to the works of art which*we are now to seek for, it will be well to 
direct the visitor’s attention to the admirable taste, or rather feeling, 
with which every thing he has hitherto seen, and will see throughout 
the place, (and particularly in this hall) is preserved in its pristine state 
—for to preserve all things in the state that they were four hundred years 
ago, seems to have been the sole object of its possessors in the altera^ 
lions they have from time to time been compelled to make. They have 
altered things always with a retrospective eye—-never with a prospec¬ 
tive one. Accordingly, with the eivccptiun of Warwick Cdstle, I know 
not where can be found so pure and unfaded a picture of the oldem 
time, as it respects architecture, internal arrangement, furniture, and 
the habits and customs which these illustrate and recall. 

The first object of Art that strikes the observer, on entering this fine 
old Hall, is a noble anti(|uc statue of some Greek orator or philosopher 
—said to be Demosthenes, and not unworthy to represent that splendid 
example of Greek genius. It€s a whole-length figure, as large as life, 
elevated on a pedestal; and is among the finest and most perfect 
remains of anti([uity. It represents an aged man, of commanding 
aspect and deportment, holding* a scroll in his hand, wliich lie is con- 
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tciQplating with a calm, cool, and self-involved look. Dut the chief 
merit of the work is one that is peculiar tolihc Greek statues of the 
best time of the Art—namely, a purity, simplicity, and natural truth of 
expression, which has never been approached by later artists, and 
scarcely attempted:—so mi^ch eaisier is it, and as a general principle so 
much more effective, to depict that which is not, than thdt which is— 
and so many more admirers are therfe to be found for pretence and af¬ 
fectation, than for the bare simplicities of Nature. It may be doubted 
whether this statue represents Demosthenes; and at a|tevcnts it in¬ 
cludes nothing peculiarly characteristic^of that sublime declaimcr. It 
is more likely to be one of the philosophers ; and perhaps the best use 
the spectator can make of it is to regard it as a personification of what 
Philosophy itself ougAt to l>e, and of what it approached to in those days 
more nearly than it had done before, or has since.—Of the pictures in 
this hall the principal are three by Rubens, Jordaens, and Snyders. 
The Rubens is, for richness and force of expression, one of the artist’s 
finest works ; and for colouring inferior to few. It is a kind of tri¬ 
umph of Silenus; in which the god is represented as reeling ripe with 
wine, and attended by a train who arc administering to his pleasures 
in various ways. The face of Silenus I will compare, for the quantity 
of expression it includes^^to Uia^of the child in\Vilkie’s “ Cut Finger.” 
With the exception of that, I hav» seen no expression which so ” o’er- 
informs its tenement of clay.” The flesh seems literally melting 
away with the meaning that is flowing in upon if*, and is ready to burst 
with over-much excitement. The excitement, however, and the ex¬ 
pression which it gives rise tQ^ are purely anijnal; and are perhaps oq 
that very account more difficult fo depict in the perfection that they 
appear in here, from the circumstance of mere animal expressions 
being much less frequently^rVcyvable in the human countenance than 
intellectual ones. Accordingly, 1 am disposed to believe that it re¬ 
quired a more vivid and realizing imagination in Rubens to paint this 
picture, and such as this, than it did in many of the Italian artists to 
give us those divine symbols of intellectual beauty which we are accus¬ 
tomed to look upon as higher efforts of the art. And, in fact, as far 
as regards tlic efforts themselves, they unqvicstionably are of an infi¬ 
nitely higher character ; but with respect to the artists who produced 
them, 1 can scarcely think that this is the case. It is on tliis principle 
I should say, of the Apollo Bclvidcre and the Venu.s de’ Medici, tliat 
the former is the finest work in the world, as it respects tlie art and the 
spectator, and the latter the finest as it respects the artist—that the 
former is calculated to do most goo^d in the world now it is produced, 

, and is therefore the most valuable; but that the latter required, not 
only greater natural genius in the artist who produced it, but greater 
knowledge, taste, and practical skill. There is another face in the 
above picture which is almost equal to the one 1 have mentioned. It 
is that of the Satyr who stands behind SiK.‘nus, leering over his shoulder, 
and blowing two pipes. Without having any thing in it strictly human^ 
there is an imaginative truth of e\press;on that is wonderful. 

To the right of the above picture hangs one by Jordaens, on the 
Finding of Moses, which exhibits a grace and chastity of style seldom 
to be met with in this rich and vigor )us but unpoctical delineator of 
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natural truth. The principle female fiifure, in particular, lias a courtly 
ease and elegance about it not unlike some of Vandyke’s best figures of 
this kind. 

’The other picture which I have naihed, ^by Snyders, is one of those 
admirably spirited representations of animals, in which this artist has 
remained unrivalled, and even unapproached, till the present day,—when 
we have one among us who, notwithstanding his extreme youth, is al¬ 
ready worthy to be named in tlm same page. It is to be hoped, how¬ 
ever, that Edwin Landseer will not confine his exquisite talent to so 
very limited a sphere as that in which his predecessor moved. He who 
could paint such a picture as the one before us, or as many of those by 
the young artist I have just named, must be qualified to excel in any 
department of the art which requires bold and vigorous handling, and 
a quick sense of natural truth; for in this line of art, imagination can 
have little if any thing to do, exc''pt in the mere mechanical arrange¬ 
ment of the objects ; a human face or form such as was never actually 
seen by the eye, may yet produce a very fine effect, and an effect of 
truths on the spectator ; because in these we permit the imagination to 
judge of what the imugjrkation has created. But in the animal world it 
is different. There, we can only ri^iOgniSe lljrit as true which we re¬ 
member to be true ; there tba-mcmdfy is the only judge, and the only 
admirer. In tha mere*mechanical arrangement, however, of Snyders’s 
pictures, and of the one before us as an example, the^ imagination has 
much to do, and it is done with infinite skill and to very admirable 
effect. The different figures are so ar'«ngcd with reference to each 
other, that every one of them prod»;es its own individual effect, at the 
same time that it forms a necessary part of the whole group, and in¬ 
creases the effect of that. Each formr'a '^io\e of itself, and produces 
its effect accordingly; and each constitutes an essential part of the 
united whole, and cannot be separated from that without destroying its 
consistency and continuity. There is a convolution and an involution 
of parts in Snyders’s best pictures, which is not the less effective for not • 
being always obvious or obtrusive. There is, however, an occasional 
affectation and exaggeration in the attitudes and actions^ of his animals 
which is never to be met with in the works of his young rival; while 
there is a force, spirit, and boldness which the latter occasionally 
want. 

On leaving the great hall, you ascend to ^he upper apartments by a 
staircase, the ornamental parts of which are worth a glance, notwith¬ 
standing their extreme rudeness—or rather, on that very*account, as 
finely consistent with the primitive character of the whole building.* 
They have evidently been restored; but it is equally evident that they 
have been onb/ restored—not substituted in the place of others. I al¬ 
lude tolhe fresco paintings wlych cover the walls of the staircase, gal¬ 
leries, &;c. and which may be looked upon as fair specimens of the 
state of ornamental art in this country, at a time when in others it had 
reached a pitch of comparative*perfet:tion. 

I shall name the rooms in the order in which they arc shewn to the 
casual visitor,—lingering in them, or not, as their contents may seem 
to demand. The first is called * The Brown Gallery," and contains a 
collection of portraits that would be invaluable, if they were but au¬ 
thentic ; but, as it is, they are not without great interest, as affording at 
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least glimpses and imaginations of the’' distinguished people whose 
names they bear. It would be endless to name these portraits, as the 
Gallery is of considerable length, and the walls are entirely covered 
with them. They cliielly re|)ret^it persons of the time of Holbein, and 
are almost all copies, and Very indifferent ones, of that singular artist. 

The next room is “ Lady Betty ISfermain's Bed-room.” The very 
names of these places, even without the sight o^ them, carry one back 
half a score of generations. This room, and “The Spangled Bed¬ 
room,” which follows, contain nothini^' worthy of remark', except some 
curious old faded tapestry, and a noble ebony wardrobe that seems to 
tell of fine old silk dresses that, in default of a wearer, could stand 
alone and go to court by themselves,—so stiff, stately, rustling, and 
alive does the very imagination of them seem. « 

In a dressing-room adjoining to the last-named bed-room there are 
two clever candlelight scenes by Schalken; but their light is nearly 
extinguished, in consequence of the scrupulous care with which the 
modern impertincncics of cleaning and renewing arc avoided.—In 
" The Billiard Room,” which we arrive at next, there is an excellent 
portrait of Sir Kenclra Digby, by Vandyke ; pnd two copies of Titian’s 
wonderful pictures, the^Diana and Acteon, and Diana and Calisto—re¬ 
markable only for the oxtraordini.:y ma/iper in whicli the painter has 
avoided all traces of a resemblance to his great origii^ls. 

We next reach “ The Venetian Bed-room,” said to be in the state in 
Vrhich it was us6d by James the Second wlicn he visited this mansion. 
In the dressing-room adjoining to this there js a very excellent and in¬ 
teresting portrait of Mistress Margaret Woffington, as she undoubtedly 
claims to be called while looking at her here—for she is as demure as 
a boarding-school miss thaF!.rs. just been produced, and as little realizes 
one’s ideal of JPeg Woffington. In this room there is also a fine sketclt 
by Rubens, of Meleager and the Boar, replete with that spirit of mo¬ 
tion which he gave in such an unrivalled manner. The whole scene 
. seems as if it were passing before your eyes, and would presently dis¬ 
appear. In “ The Bow-room,” wiiich succeeds the above, there arc 
some good family portraits by Reynolds, Hoppuer, &c. but none 
striking enouljh to attract one’s attention from the delightful air of 
youthful antiquity which pervades this fine apartment. Observe, in 
particular, the noble fire-place, with its marble columns reaching al¬ 
most to the ceiling; the brazen dogs, chafing-dish, &c. 

In “ The Chapel Room,” which you are next shewn into, there is 
nothing wotfth naming connected with Art, except a very curious and 
c admirable carving, said to be cut out of one piece of wood, of the 
Saviour bearing the Cross, &c. It con.sists of a great variety of figures, 
the expressions and attitudes of which are extremely well preserved. 
They tell you that this curious old relic belonged to Mary Queen of 
Scots.—The next room is called, “ThB Organ Room,” on account of 
its containing the first organ that ever was constructed. This, too, is a 
most curious relic. It has the appearance of a large square box, with 
a few rudely cut finger-keys placed at the top outside; and presents 
altogether a singular contrast to the elegant and ehaborate instruments 
of which it claims the merit of being tht*. venerable parent.—In this room 
there is also a portrait of Sir John Suckling. It is, as a work of Art, 
/a wretched performance; as indeed the majority of those arc which we 
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meet with in this state part of the Castle. But this would be no matter 
—or but little in many instances—if we could depend on their likeness 
to the originals. But I am afraid they will not bear us out in this. 
The above, at all events, is entirely diflereiu from two or three old en¬ 
gravings that ar(^ extant of that acccomplished scholar, courtier, wit, 
poet, and gentleman. 

Passing through the chapel, we reach “ The Crimson Drawing-room,*’ 
in which there are several pictures of various degrees of merit; but none 
first-rate. Some of them which {jcar first-rate names arc evidently 
copies; and others have been greatly injured by time and accident. 
Upon the whole, the pictures in this room, though they arc more 
numerous (with the exception of portraits) than these collected in any 
other apartment, do not call for particular mention. 

The only other works of art necessary to be named in this part of 
the Castle are a set of copies, by My tens, of the Cartoons of RafFaelle. 
These are capable of gtving a general r.otion of those sublime works to 
such as do not choose to seek the originals; but to such as arc ac¬ 
quainted with the latter, or ever intend to be so, they had better be 
passed over with a mere cursory look. It is scarcely possible to copy 
the general grouping and aritingemcnt of thoje works without produ¬ 
cing a certain grandeur and sole mnit y^q(/^fFcct; iJSi the detail (in which 
more than half their power ftT5TlsTsfs)inust be contemplated in the 
originals alone: and thosc*who do not sec these, had, in fact, better 
not see any imitations or hinti of them, but keep the mere name of 
“ The Cartoons of RafFaelle" to produce their own impression on 
the imagination. The abofe-named copie?” occupy an apartment 
called “ The Cartoon Gallery." The*only other apartment belong¬ 
ing to the state or show i)art of the Castlfvis “ The King’s Bed¬ 
room.” It docs not contain any of thfJsc objects of which we arc 
immediately in search; but as we are to pass through it, it may be 
worth while to mention what many will consider as more than an 
equivalent for their absence. Here is tln^ bed of gold and silver tissue, 
made expres, at a cost of eight thousand pounds, for the monarch 
(James I.) to pass a night in—here are tables and looking-glass frames 
formed entirely of that fine rich old chased silver whicli gives such a 
splendid antique effect to some of the rooms in Windsor Castle—and 
above all, here is the identical key used by Charles Earl of Dorset, 
w'hen Lord Chamberlain to William the Third; and that used by 
Edward Earl of Dorset, when holding the same post in the court of 
Charles the First. 1 have always thought it childish enough «to feel 
any interest in the mere sight of relief of this kind. The name has 
always seemed to me quite as good as the thing. The idea of more 
tangible objects of this kind qnswers all the purpose that the sight of 
them can be made to do, by calling up all the associations connected 
with them jjist as effectually. Aixi yet I question whether the most 
determined philosophiscr on sucli subjects as these ever entered the 
room’ containing the above objects without not only looking at them 
with a feeling of interest ami curiosity, but without taking them up and 
■ handling them—so much, by another species of association, does the 
sight and touch seem to bring home t^ one, ideas, images, and feelings, 
that can be compassed in no other way. And, in fact, the seeming 
is in this case every thing : so that it is but a spur*ous philosophy after 
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> ftU, and what is worse, an affected one, to endeavour or pretend to do 
without any of those aids which nature (or habit, which is the same 
thing) has placed in our way in cases of this kind. Let every visitor, 
then, to this curious old apartment—young or old, gentle or simple, 
rich or poor,—take up these keys, and make them, if he can, serve as 
the Open sesame!” to the doora'of by-gone times; and while he turns 
them in his hand, and hears in imagination the bolts fly back which an¬ 
swered to them, let him, if he pleases, fancy himself in the actual pre¬ 
sence of those in whose presence have frequently been. 

The remaining apartments in this fine old monument of antiquity, arc 
those which the family occupy. They are only remarkable generally 
for the de\\g\\tfu\ air of coTafort whiich breathes through tl\em, ari^ng 
from the total absence of all pretensions at modern ornamental splen¬ 
dour,—which cannot by any art be made to blend consistently with the 
real results of antique taste. The only objects of fine art to which I 
shall refer in this part of the Castle, arc those which 1 alluded to in the 
commencement of this paper ; namely, a collection of portraits, which, 
in point of extent at least, is perhaps unique. In order to avoid a 
mere enumeration of these (which their extent will not admit of in my 
limited space), it may. b«k.said that there "is scarcely a celebrated name 
belonging to the last three Hwidr.e<l years, connected with literature, 
science, and the fine arts, whose eihgy may not be found in tliis most 
interesting collection. I will add, that if the mansion of Knowle Park 
had contaiifed no other objects of art than these portraits, they alone 
would have entitled it tqj>e noticed among our British Galleries. 


THE LAST MAN. 

WRITTEN BY T. CAMPBELL. 

All worldly shapes shall jnclt in gloom, 
Tlie Sun Ininself must die. 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its Imii^ortality! 

I saw a vision in iny sleep. 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time ! 

1 saw the last of human mould, 

I'liat shall Creation’s death behold. 

As Adam saw her prime 1 

The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare. 

The lilartli with age was wan. 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely manJ 
Some had expir’d in ^ght,—the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands j 
In plague and famine some I 
blarth’s cities bad noisound nor tread ; 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb 1 

Yet, prophet like, / hat lone one stood. 
With dauntless words and high, 

I’hat shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm pass'd by. 
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Sayinj^, we are twins in deatii, proud Sun, 
Thy lace is cold, thy race is run, 

^ 'Tis Mercy bids thee go. 

For thou ten thousand ^ousand years' 
iiast seen the tide of human tears. 

That shall no longer flow. 

What though heueatl#thee man put forth 
li is pomp, his pride,-,skill; 

And arts that tnacle tire,' flood, and earth. 
The vassals of liis^ill j— 

Yet luourh 1 nut thy parted sway. 

Thou dim discrowned king of day : 

For all those truphied arts 
And triumphs tViai beneath thee spratfg, 
lieaVd not a passion or a pang 
Entail’d on human hearts. 

Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men. 

Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life's tragedy again. 

Its piteous pageants bring not back. 

Nor waken ilffsh, upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe ; * 

Sirelcli’d in abhorr’d. 

Or mown in battle by the sword. 

Like gras^ beneath the scythe. 

Ev'n I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading Arc; 

Test of all sutdless agonies, ^ 
lichold not me expire. * • 

My lips that speak thy dirge of de^h— 
Their rounded gasp and guiftihig breath 
To see thou shait not boast. 

The eclipse of Nature spreads iny {lall,— 
The majesty of Darkness shall 
Receive my p^^ting ghost! 

This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet ihiiiK not, Sun, it snail be dim 
When thou thyself art dark! 

No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, «t 
By Him recall’d to breath. 

Who captive led captivi^. 

Who robb’d the grave bfWictory,— 

And took the sting from Death ! 

Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me ii]> 

Oil Nature’s awful waste 
To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man #iall taste— 

Go, tell the night that hides thy face. 
Thou savv’st the last of Adam’s race, 

Oit Earth’s sepulchfal clod. 

The dark’iiing universe defy 
To quench his Immortality, 

Or shake his trust in ! 
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ON THE ART OP SI.NOTNG SONGS. 

Goldsmith, 1 think, says, that he. seldom heard a young man at¬ 
tempt to sing in company, without exposing himself; and it is too true 
that, owing to various causes, few people of pny age can sing a song 
without grieving their friends. Yet, songs are the delight of mankind. 
Among ruder nations they are emaployed to ammate heroism or to lex- 
press sentiments for which common language is too poor ; and among 
people of the greatest re|hiement thq^' often ma^Htc an important part, or, 
as it were, the completion and consummation, of social enjoyment. 
Old gentlemen, who used to sing, are always delighted to nnd that 
vocal music is not yet extinct; old ladies, who used to be sung to, at, 
or of, are reminded by a skilful voice of tlic days when they and the 
world were" young and happy ; middle-aged people of the smallest pre¬ 
tensions to feeling, both men and women, love a song ; and the young, 
who like pleasure in every shape, never object-to it in this its most 
harmonious and seductive shape of all. 7'lierc is no part of the coun¬ 
try in which singing is not held in estimation. In the southern counties 
of this island, from the moisture of the air and the fatness of the soil, 
singers are not abundant,^ but singing is, pe/haps, prized the more on 
that account. In the central Psif^ts, and generally on what is called by 
geologists l/e».(/o72 grave/, a voice irrSbr/* common, but scarcely less ad¬ 
mired. In the eastern parts, among inar^h-water, reeds, willows, 
wolds, and-J^Sibbit-warrens, singing is a patent of nobility; whilst in 
Yorkshire and other wild parts of the country it is considered a very 
exalted proof of gentle bfC-eding;—but among the mountains of Wales, 
in the glens and by the river sides in Scotland, in the depths and 
passes of the Highlands^fp the very remotest parts, and in every nook 
and corner of Ireland, singing is valued to a degree which less roman¬ 
tic people, and those who live in the plains, must strain their faculties 
to understand. The Welsh themselves sing tolerably, but with a cer¬ 
tain monotony peculiar, 1 think, to mountaineers, and which haunts 
you too in Scotland, and is painfully recognised in the long-drawn and 
twanging close of an Irish ditty. The natives of Scotland, to speak 
•without partiality, do ing.eneral sing in a manner unutterably frightful; 
but then you occasionally meet some fair-haired lovely woman in that 
country, one who might personate the loveliest heroine of Scottish 
poetry or Scot^sh novels, who sings you into the third heaven. 
The Irish, strange to say, though exquisitely endowed with taste, and 
excelling on instruments of all kinds, and passionate to excess in all 
their feelings, 4lre very dciicicnl in vocal music; insomuch that it was 
acknowledged, in all the four provinces of that kingdom, that one great 
Rdvfpitage^of the exchange of militias was tlie importation of singers and 
Bong^ from England. The French have some of the prettiest songs in 
the world, if they knew how to singrthem; their street-singing is exqui¬ 
site ; aqd it is a fine thing to hear a whole regiment of their dragoons— 
officers* s^geants, corporals, privates, “pioneers and all,” singia^, as 
they are wont on a march, sortie grand national air; but on ordinary occa¬ 
sions their nasality is absolutely alarming, and they sing, as Rousseau 
used to say, as if grievously aifljptcd with the cholic. As this is not 
intended to be m treatise on music, it is unnecessary to go on to Italian 
singing. My* present object is to treat especially and particularly of 
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domestic, festival, and after-supper singing,—an art little known on the 
Continent, but much cultivated in many parts of this country. 

I suppose' no man who has ears to hear will deny that singing is a 
great advantage to any man. People are often supported through all 
the formalities of reception at an evening party, and endure all the 
meagre hospitalities of the occasion^ and the arrangement of the card- 
tables, and the intense’h^at, and flte abortive attempts at sprightly 
and continuous conversation, and all that must be undergone on these 
occasions, Ibr hours, in the hope cC hearing some voftal gentleman sing 
a favourite song at last: and as singers are every wher6 scarce, the 
singing gentleman is feasted, flattered, coaxed, seduced from the whist- 
table, and, above all, entreated by all the lovely voices and faces in the 
room tossing that sweet so?tg which he sung at Mrs. So and So’s. 
Blushing, and delighted, and palpitating, he seems averse to begin, 
when, in fact, his lioart pants for that breathless silence of sweet 
tongues, without which no man of any vanity can venture, in cold 
blood, to begin a cherished and valued song. At last the general 
pause takes place, and that sun-flower ifconversion of all eyes upon the 
singer, during which even those who hate him must force their faces 
into an expression of delighted expectation. Jrb.is is a moment fatal to 
the inexperienced, but to a jjractigpd^,<md familiarised singer worth 
six wrecks of common existence. Dinrier companies also are occasion¬ 
ally collected together, of which, unfortunately, ladies form no part; 
and after a certain hour in the evening, there being ndS^Sti'tnmons to 
the drawing-room, a good song is worth its ^eight in gold. How de- 
lightTul it is in such circumstances to ^d that a man who has been 
sitting next to you, and who ate heartily and drank freely, but was 
withal heavy, mute, and unimaginative, sta.'-'^'^ flt once into a delightful 
companion, and, whilst he sings at least, is as good as the rest of the 
company ! To say the truth, however, this seldom happens : the true 
singer, the man with a voice of various power, and w'ith well-chosen 
songs, is a man of soul and fueling, and talks as much or more than 
the other guests : every thing interests him, cA^cry thing animates him; 
a thousand things rouse him into vinous eloquence, a thousand things 
affect him; and what an advantage has such a man, at an hour when 
the party feels little interest in any thing, and can scarcely be roused 
by any thing, w'htn eloquence itself is powerless, when wit is exhausted, 
all activity of mind at an end, and all the softer affections ib a state of 
lethargy, who, by the simple power of his voice and by the aid of song, 
can call up from the depths of sleepinjjss all the lively feeling* of his 
hearers, and can kindle them into enthusiasm or softcni;herii'iiit6 sen¬ 
timent as he chooses. This the singer can do with ease; for he’is mas¬ 
ter of a divine art which can throw enchantment over much Qiat would 
be otherwise mean and insignificant. With what complacent and re¬ 
viving countenances do the people tfirn to him ! vmh what re-animated 
and listening eyes regard him ! .acknowledging the mighty supremacy 
of his harmonious and irresistible|^accojnplishmcnt. There are, be¬ 
sides, such things as supper-parties, petils soupers of agreeable people, 
nearly exploded, it is true, in the economical rage for those unsocial 
and Idwer-extremity-fatiguing tlflngs vailed Stund-iip suppers, but still 
in existence, after which a song is always desired, often requested, and 
ever received as a favour of the highest value. And what a reward it 
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w fora singer to behold the glowing faces round the table, all tlieir 
bloom called fortli by good eating and drinking, and all eyes l^edupon 
hmi, proving that there is still an ungratiBed desire of pure and celes¬ 
tial harmony, a longing after that minstrelsy, which is one of the things 
in which we excel the beasts that perish! How pleasant is it to see 
the gentlemen drinking the delight of singing and their wine at once, 
and still more to see the females, who refuse the wine, actually intoxi¬ 
cated with a song! Other occasions there are, particularly in moun¬ 
tainous andfomabtic countries,—lor^g nights of revelry, in which every 
man sings who can, and every man who cannot sing makes a noise. 
There are moments of earthly existence yet more precious, in which a 
song may sw'ay or soften a heart, and bless the singer beyond the power 
of words or even of songs to express. ^ 

Enough has been said to prove the value of a voice. It remains to 
be told what are the requisites for a domestic, festival, or after-supper 
singer; what kind of songs he should sing on ^different occasions and 
at different hours ; and in what:;,manner he should sing them : subjects 
involving many particulars an^'of the higl)est interest. 

He who aspires to the character of a social singer, and would sing 
with comfort and cred.'t<ln private parties, hiust possess, 1st. A voice. 
2d. A considerable share of i'WJ<;:^^{^issuranee and presence of mind. 
3d. Excellent wind. 4th. Good taste in the selection of liis songs. 
5th. Good understanding, that he may know° what he sings. Cth. Ima¬ 
gination airf?passion, that he may feel wliat lie sings. A public singer 
may be destitute of all tj>^se qualifications except the first and second, 
and yet by the direction of others, by management and by imitation, 
may pass very well; but no man can be a good private singer without 
themull. ]^is voice firast..be powerful, that it may be iicard, tliat it 
may affect, that it may move, that it may overpower ; yet not too 
loud, lest it should annoy, and torture, and distress, and deafen. He 
should be able to sing boldly and freely, but no less able to sing faintly, 
sweetly, and as it were dyingly. By an excellent itiat/, it is not meant 
that he should merely be able to sing “ voce magna et bonis lateribus,” 
for every carpenter can do as much; but that he should have that 
power, that compass and variety, that height, and breadth, and depth 
of voice, which may no less express every pathetic feeling than every 
manly sentiment, avoiding the boisterous extreme on one hand and 
contemptible whining on the other. There is great art in commencing 
a song in the proper key; yet cleverness in tliat particular is indis- 
pensaMe, otherwise the singer, seems to be running a race or paying a 
penal^, rather than singing for amusement. Time should be ordered 
not by beaihig it, for that is unpardonable, but by favouring the ex¬ 
pression in such a manner as to excuse any liberties that may be taken 
in this particular. .|The singer must cunningly profit by every senti¬ 
mental pause to collect his scattdted breath ; yet this should be done 
without gasping as the tragedians do, without that perpetual winking 
of both eyes, so commonly affecte/i among public singers, and without 
any ungentlemanly effort or straining. Notliing hurts a singer so much 
as not thinking well enough of himself. He should know liis own 
value, and sing upon it; without overrating either his efforts or his 
merit. If hq fancies bis sounds are never to be forgotten, he is mis¬ 
taken^ and he may be assured, let him sing as well or as ill as he 
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chooses, hy *song will soon be thought of no more. But it behoves him 
to cast out all fear and trembling, to begin calmly, collectedly, cou¬ 
rageously ; let him be spirited where he ought, and insinuating where he 
may, but let all be done coolly and with something of dignity, so as to 
seem to say that, however delightfully he may sing, singing is rather 
the result of his otlier accomplishments than his only excellence. 

The selection of songs is a very important point, for which no in- 
telligible rules can be given which do not pre-suppose taste, judgment, 
and discrimination. I do not mean merely the selection according to 
the composition of the audience, for that is a matter in which the com» 
mon sense of men will commonly guide them safely ; but the disposi¬ 
tion and arrangement, especially where, as will frequently happen, 
there is oqjy one singer in the company. Let the singer beware of that 
fault ever committed by ladies who perform, albeit superlatively, on the 
pianoforte, who, to th^ destruction of ears and the ruin of the fine me¬ 
chanism of the nerves, will go on playing one piece after another in the 
same style and time until men who hate music have an opportunity 
of rejoicing over the tortures of thosOikho presume to think they ad¬ 
mire it. Let him rather consider the disciplined art of bands of mili¬ 
tary music, which ever intersperse airs of di£Siirent measure and ex¬ 
pression ; now a solemn marij}. «»v.Uv*.t>w a spirited and enlivening 
strain. This is the great ^cret of making a musical-party productive 
of pleasure; and the neglect of it the true and only c^se of all the 
trouble of the entertainers being generally productive of wferaftness and 
pain to their visitors as well ^as themselves. ^This rule being kept in 
minif as regards singing, it is only nq^essary to avoid singing such 
songs as, for private or public reasons, nobody present can sympathize 
in. I remember the officers of a marcjj»ng .Sgiment bi^ng invited, 
when at Yarmouth, to dine on board the admiral’s ship, on which oc¬ 
casion the gentlemen of the navy were much distressed by the incredible 
length and monotony of some old fighting songs of some persevering 
old captains, and the officers of the land-service were exceedingly dis¬ 
turbed by a succession of sea-songs retorted upon thepi by their most 
vociferous entertainers. In general, in a mixed company, there are 
some who sympathize with songs of both theSte descriptions, Lut a suc¬ 
cession of cither is a proof of the worst possible taste. In the same 
way, four or five love-songs, or four or five Scotch songs, or four or 
five Irish melodies, are very afflicting ; besides that the style of songs 
ought to depend, not on profossicmal feelings or personal attach¬ 
ments, but on the style of the voice; % matter in which many tingers 
grievously offend. There are men of great gravity who have the mis¬ 
fortune to think themselves pleasant in a comic song: I know a country 
gentleman, with a most effeminate throat, who is sadly addicted to 
hunting-songs; and anotlicr, whose voice would command attention at 
the Westminster-hustings, who is nlver so happy as when he is demo¬ 
lishing some simple ballad or soft and plaintive ditty. Men of this 
mistaken taste have a great aversioii to : whatever they hear well 
sung, they fancy they could sing well; and to prove it, they make cho¬ 
ruses where none are intended, and, with the best intentions in the 
world, drive a sensitive singer to the lirink of insanity. 

It is the custom of some singers always to put forth their best song 
first; but these, if they go on, please less and less as they proceed: 
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tfSb&ts too cautiously husband their best song so long that it is never 
nsked for at all. The best song, and every man who sings has h» 
best, should be sung not the first nor yet the last in the evening: it 
may more properly be placed second ; always remembering that the 
first song, which it is my advice be a short one, be of so sweet and en¬ 
ticing a character that it may become the sure cause of the second being 
asked for: then thfe singer may give full scope to his genius, then 

“ With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice mazes running,” 

he may extasiute his audience, and then, if he has any power, that 
power will assuredly be deeply felt. » 

J must-be allowed to add a few words on eating and drinking, in that 
particular point of view in which they affect singing. No prvdent man 
should sing on an empty stomach ; for that is a laborious and a gain¬ 
less occupation. Singers sliould live well: th:^ best singers I have 
known in my time were all remarkably alert with a knife and fork ; 
and 1 could indeed give very |icientific reasons for the action of the 
lungs being thereby facilitated.'^^'Let the singer breakfast without fear; 
and if time scenjs to pass but hcavit^r, let him afterwards divert his 
leisure with a kind of ’.Lbbarsal, for the memory is often most capricious 
on the subject of songs, and a more miserable effect than 

a song, like 

; “ Th’ adventure of the bear and fiddle. 

Begun and broke off In the middle.” 

In this pleasing occupation the^hours wiirglide smoothly on till dinner¬ 
time. Let the singer make a valiant dinner, but let him never forget, 
that if eatin^'be vitally'sisseptial to singing, drinking drowns the voice 
altogether. Let him not listen to the advice of men w'ho, secure in the 
notorious discordance of their own sounds, would tempt him on and on 
by their example, with hollow assurances that “he will sing the better 
for it.” Let him believe me and confide in me when I assure him, that 
any jLhing beyond a very few glasses of wine is fatal to all the softer 
notes of the voice, and productive of a hoarseness and untunableness 
which will be death to his ambition: I mean after dinner, with a pro¬ 
spective view to singing in the drawing-room : for as regards the time 
intervening between supper and that oblivion which a good companion 
wishes to avoid, no rules are required. Let him remember also that 
tea may be^s overwhelming to his voice as wine: I recommend one 
cup of* coffee, but no tea: your great tea-drinkers have a nervous 
treraulousncss in their voices which I can detect through the whole of 
the first song. It is unfeeling to ask a gentleman to sing at an evening- 
party before the entrance of the refreshments, and yet more cruel 
H to ask him to begin before their complete departure from the circle. 
Those who, with voices ” unconscious of a song,” wish their company 
to perform, should consider these things; they sliould regulate the heat 
of their rooms by Fahrenheit’^ thermometer; they should invite neither 
too many nor too few to give sound every advantage which the di- 
^j^ensions of the apartment are calculated to allow ; they should have 
"the instrument well tuned, carefidly observing that*it is not too loud, 
for nothing gives a singer more sincere distress than to find himself en¬ 
gaged in. an unworthy competition with keys and wires. 
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Considerable difference of opinion has long existed r^pecting die 
superior agreeableness of singing with music or without; it is a ques¬ 
tion which will probably long continue to divide, not the hearers only, 
but singers themselves. Music helps and shields even an indifferent 
voice, and one great advantage of singing to music is the necessity it 
involves for the singer to stand; for, although a sitting posture is in¬ 
superably depressing to the voice, and utterly destructive of expres¬ 
sion, except where the singer accompanies himself; yet to stand up 
voluntarily, without music, is wl|it few dare attempt. Altogether, I 
cannot bring myself to advise it: it has reason and sense on its side,l^t 
what are reason and sense in a matter wherein the foolish, who arc ever 
the felicitous majority, may find subject for empty laughter the follow¬ 
ing morning! To sing well indeed without music requires a master ; 
there must be no tricks in such a performance ; no dropping of notes; 
no smothering of sounds; no evasion of difficult parts : all must be 
clear, fair, audible, and dexterous. On the whole, perhaps the most 
equitable conclusion wc can come to is, that a good singer should be able 
to sing either with or without an accompaniment. In this department 
there is much yet to be done. 41 have often thought that if I could be 
taught the mere mcchanicaf part of coniposqipn, I could devise such 
spirit-stirring accompaniments to ,s<vpo of my favourite soags, parti¬ 
cularly to those of an heroic or patriotic cast, as would be productive 
of an effect altogether unxiiown to modern times. But this specula¬ 
tion, as well as directions concerning the inanagenic^ ^'t^^particular 
songs, I must defer. ; — C. 


PEIltfllllN ATIONS OF TlIOMjft TKYATALl,.-NO. II. 

Pleasure is certainly tlie polar star of a Frenchman. He is the 
needle which points to it most faithfully—but one that has no varia¬ 
tions. North, South, East, or West, (for though his magnet shifts, it 
always preserves its attraction,) is quite the same to him. Other men 
make pleasure a recreation or an cnjoyinent. It is a Frenchman’s 
business and happiness. His national exaggeration cannot, in this in¬ 
stance, go too far, nor far enough. Words have no power to express 
the sensation excited in the breast of a Parisian by the announcement 
of a fete, a procession, the spectacle, the Carnival, or hongchamps. He 
looks at the almanac, watches the weather, counts the days, and pants 
through the moments in indescribable agonies of enjoyment. It is 
astonishing with what acuteness he catches up every flying report, and 
ascertains every fact, connected with the siimmttm boiww of the month 
or the minute, as the case may be. Exhibitions, which take many 
w'eeks and amazing wisdom for tbf:ir arrangement, are often suspended 
or stopped by a sudden caprice, of which the public gets a feiv hours 
notice. English travellers, or even those who may be residents in 
Paris, oft;en cut a foolish figure, htiaxed* and mystified by tlie undcsign- 
ing frivolity of ministers, mistresses, managers, or—censors. An an¬ 
nounced airing of the king, or the playing of the water-works at Ver¬ 
sailles or St. Cloud, or the representation of a tragedy at the Fran- 
fais, or a ballet at the Opera, is frequently put off" at the very time that 
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tile English part of the population are swallowing their carl^ ^amett in 
danger of choking from fear of being late, stepping into their carriages, 
or half way gone to the place of exhibition. 1 have known several of 
my haughty countrymen, who w'ould not confess to being hoaxed, even 
by the whole cabinet council, assert that they saw the king driving 
out, and comment upon his looks, on a day that I knew him to be 
suffering in his bed from an indigestion; and a particularly sensitive 
baronet once gave me a detailed critique on a tragedy, for which I had 
seen him take places for himself ai^ family—but which was changed 
for one of Moliere’s comedies, by a ^dden freak of the censorship, an 
hour before the rising of the curtain. In this case my friend might, 
to be sure, have been honestly deceived; for 1 sat in the pit, and saw 
him sound asleep, from the first music to the end of the fifth act. 

The weather, too, frequently takes in the English. I have ^een them 
of an evening a little misty or threatening, but a fine Vauxhall at¬ 
mosphere, crowding up to Tivoli or Bcaujon, thbugh the f^te extraor¬ 
dinaire, fireworks, rope-dancing, balloon, elephant, &c. had been all 
decidedly adjourned, and placaitied all over Paris a full hour before. 
The fact is, as 1 said before, or m^t to say, we do not make so 
much of these things. hear of an intended entertainment, and we 
resolve to go to it. We tliink ^g^ mpr e of it till the time comes. We 
employ the interval in other rationafWays—reading, writing, drinking, 
or what not. Not so the Frenchman. He has his mind’s eye always 
on the He is abstracted from every thing else, but all alive 

to that. . He keeps on the fidget eternally; and looks for every shift¬ 
ing of the minister's wilPas closely ns he 'watches every change of the 
wind—for in proportion to a Frenchman’s delight at a show is his 
dread of a shower. Pufich and Judy are not more necessary to his 
happiness, than an umbrella* lq his security. Amusement rules su¬ 
preme as “ the god of his idolatry but rain divides with ridicule the 
empire over his apprehcn.sions—1 ask a thousand pardons, his sensi- 
biUi6. All this being matter-of-fact, it was quite a matter-of-course 
that my friend Monsieur le Vicomte Vaurien should present himself, 
according to appointir^nt, at my lodgings the morning of Long- 
chkmps; and, the morning being threatening, it was just as natural 
that he should appear with a brown silk parapluie under his arm. 

** My Got, how unfortunate!” exclaimed he as he came in, “ de vind 
is veering vesterly.” “ Yes, a little unlucky, no doubt,” said I, “ but 
not enough to be vexed at. Monsieur le Vicomte. It may clear up 
yet.” He shook his head despondingly. “ I am quite ready,” con¬ 
tinued!*. “is your carriage at'the door?" “Vat door? Gothless 
my soul, ’tis at de Magaiin de Voitures d lover." “ And how the 
deuce are vre to get to it this raw morning ?” “ Diable ! ve must valk” 
—and we did walk accordingly. 1 may here mention, that this ap- 
peffired as odd as it was uncomfort^le. The spirit of our contract 
; was, that I should go with the Vicomte in his carriage; and I there- 
* fore (being at the time a downrigl),t invalid) thought it a curious cir¬ 
cumstance that, instead of driving up to my door, he told me coolly I 
should walk to the carriage, instead of the carriage rolling towards roe. 
But I thought of Mahomet and tly; mountain, and—wc set out. 

A dreadful half-hour’s promenade through the wretchedest part of 
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Pnrisf bfought us at length tn assort of bazaar for carriages; and such 

a collfrctiota as presented itself-— 

* 1 * 

Barouche and Buc^, Tandetn, Hundoni, 

Jarrey, Gig, and Whiskey— 

would hare made the fortune of a showman in England. We entered 
the yard, the Vicomte first in due order of precedence and propriety. 

I recollected the good old family-coach that first caught my attention 
at Vaurien's lodgings, and I pleased myself into the notion of my 
approaching drive in that rumbling representation of worn-out nobility, 
heraldic distinctions, and privileges gone by. No absolute suzerain 
of the good old times, demanding le droit de cuiuage, could have 
stepped out more boldly to put his spurred and booted leg into the bed 
of his n(?w-married vassal, than did 1 prepare the strut which was to 
lead to my entrance into the family-coach of the Vauriens ; but I 
looked round in vaid for this anticipated depository of my pride. I 
observed, indeed, ready for immediate use, a miserable caleche, fas¬ 
tened with the degenerate remains of a truly aristocratical set of har¬ 
ness to a pair of animals that aieemed. modelled from the IjLosinante of 
Don Quixote ; while a krt)wling and surly-looking driver, miserably 
dressed, stood beside, and threw a lock at us as if he did not like his 
company. All this w'as rStU^r strange ; nor did the aspect of things 
look much brighter fi8m ray observing my friend the Vicomte in 
ardent conversation with a broad-set boisterous woma A ’.sis# was evi- • 
dently mistress of the place. He seemed o]o(p*ent, Snu she decided; 
anti in fact, to let my readdVs into the secret at once, she was insisting 
on the Viconite's offering some security for the hire of the caleche, 
which was to serve as our conveyance to thfvdeliglits of Longchamps. 
A word or two explained this to m^clearly; and with the vivacity 
which men sometimes muster up, when they start from a fit of castle- 
(or carriage) building, I jumped into the vehicle, calling out lustily, 

** AUons, Monsieur le Vtcomte! Allans^ Cocker! Partons, Partons!" 

“ C'est asseZt" cried the woman; si Monsieur V Anglais Va choisif 
e'est bien lui qui est responsable. Montez, FrarH^ois; montez, M. Vaurien I 
C’est une ajfaire Jink.” The coachman and the Vicomte ^ot up at the 
word, and away we drove; my friend endeavouring to smother his 
mortification, and I doing my best fo conceal my observation of his 
embarrassment. He went muttering on, however ; every jolt over the 
pavement giving an energetic vibration to such expressions as “ Dam 
beast! Canaille! Hosh-posh 1 Aflfront a nobleman !’' I let juirn go on 
uninterrupted, and listened patiently to his cooler confession, that, the 
carriage I had set my heart on not being his, he was obliged to hire one 
for the day, and having forgotten the little formality of entering into a 
written engagement, the wretched woman had refused to sufler him to 
get, into the caleche, on his rem^^nstrance at her exorbitant demand; 
but that my being an Englishman was security, she being protected 
without papers in her transactio|is with a foreigner. This seemed ail 
so plausible that I swallowed it mosf credulously, and we drove on ; 
but after-circumstances made nio rather anxious to hear the point 
mooted by some legitimate propoundcr of international law. 

The rain did not fall, luckily lor the Vicomte, but most unfortu¬ 
nately for me, for the dust rose in whirlwinds, by which I was nearly 
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laMnded, but to which he seemed quite insensible^as ii*^jeUGr lapoudre 
am yeux” was an operation as natural for him to sufibr as to perform. 
While driven along' towards the Bois de* Boulogne he gradually re¬ 
covered his composure. The world began to be on the move. A few 
early equipages came straggling forward ; and the sun darted down 
his glaring rays upon us, enough to raise a smile under any French 
mustachio, maugre the piercing North-east wind, on which the edge of 
every sunbeam seemed sharpened, they cut so keenly. We had nearly 
reached the term of our first course (t^ site of the ancient Abbey, from 
which, and the pious processions of its tenants, the degenerate pil. 
grimage of our day derives its name) when 1 was struck by a change 
of countenance in die Viemnte beside me, and by some convulsive 
twitches and contortions in his limbs, that seemed to announce a severe 
nervous attack. “ My dear friend, you are unwell, I fear,” ci^ied 1.— 
“ Oh, no, no—'tis noting, noting at all,” replied he, with a dignified 
complacency;—but he kept fumbling at his wthch-pocket, as if its 
neighbourhood was the seat of his malady. What is the matter, my 
dear Vicomte?” asked I, impatiently. “ Have you lost any thing?” 
—“ Oh, noting, noting at all,” returned he gaily, “ a mere bagatelle— 
only my vatch, but ’tis^jjp matter.”—“ Shhli we return and look for 
it ?” said I.—“ Got bless my ^il, no ,” replied he, with em])hasis, 
“ ’tis not vorth the while. If ’tisTost' tTs lost—dcrc’s end of it, you 
know; and a Frenchman is too mosh philosopher to care for sosh 
' hosh-posk''(i^ifi? like dat.” A laugh closed the sentence, and I pon¬ 
dered silently upon it. <-• ■ 

The sharp wind, and the Jolting of our “ in'fernal machine,” began now 
to produce their natural effects—Ibr a considerable inclination to cat is 
the legitimate consequence of air and exercise. The Vicomte, too, 
was in want of something consbiatory, and readily agreed to my pro¬ 
posal that we should stop atone of the tent-like constructions scattered 
by the road-side, and refresh ourselves Avith some of the d la fourchette 
temptations of its larder. We were quickly seated, and as quickly 
served. A capital fricandeau, an unimpeachable omelette, a plate ol’ 
cold haricots blancs, with oil and vinegar, for the Vicomte, and a por¬ 
tion of epimhls au naturel, for myself, were the chief ingredients of our 
repast. For our sour and surly cocher, 1 ordered :! bottle of viu de 
Surenne, celebrated for its acidity, hoping that it would bring him to 
good humour, on the principle that tw'o negatives make an affirmative. 
He sipped it growlingly, like a cur picking a bare bone, (if I may bo 
allowed the Irishism,) and I shouklriiave moralized deeply, no doubt, 
on his invincible savageness, had not my attention being excited by the 
waiter flinging our bill (for which I had called) upon the table, and by 
thiq exhibition of some symptoms in ray friend and boon companion 
^^eciscly similar to those which had betrayed his anxiety in the car¬ 
nage. ” What now, Vicomte ?” asfted 1, less anxiously than before, 
“ •what has got possession of you ?”—“ By Got, ’tis do very deevil!” 
was the reply, accompanied by a most abstracted air and rapid gesticu¬ 
lation. “ Indeed!” said I, “ vve must drive him out then. Fill a 
bumper, Vicomte.” As he took no notice of )ny summons, I did the 
service for him, and his Iclt-hand, r 




-“ raised 

By quick insliiictivc motion,” 
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poured the contents of the glass into their proper ireservoir, hut his 
right kept unceasingly rubbing about the lower extremities of his waist- 
l^at, and had such friction only followed the swallowing of the wine it 
would have been natural enough—for the boisson was most execrable, 
though announced to us as “ Beaune^ premiere quaUte." *^peak out, 
my dear Vicomte,” said I once more, “ unburtben yourself."—“ By 
Got, I am unburden already," replied he : “ i have lost my purse—my 
money — vingl-dcux Napoleons — trois pihes clc cent sous — sept ou 
huit francs — et quciqucs pelites ^eces /” The appalling solemnity of 
this enumeration, and the prouigiousness of the sum, in comparison 
with the circumstances of the loser, filled me with sympathetic alarm. 

I started up, and swore that I suspected the ill-looking cocher of having 
picked his pocket as he stepped in and out of the carriage. He scouted 
this idea as impossible. 1 then turned the battery of iny accusations- 
upon a couple of “ scurvy mechanics,” who were regaling themselves 
at a table beside usf and proposed calling in the police for a general 
search. This the Vicorntc would not listen to for a moment, saying 
aloud, ivith great feeling, and his hand placed on his breast—“ Monsieur, 
non ! .le connois trop Pkonneur frunqais ; jc tPaccuse personne ; si le sort 
in'a fait perilre cetie somftic iiiconsidcrahle, r'est perdu: voild le total! 
But, my dear Sir,” added he in, English, and in a subdued tone, 

“ have de goodness to na^iTe billj if you please.” On these words he 
stalked towards the calecho with a very imposing and rather awful 
demeanour, leaving me to explain to the waiter and^IjS .vdlST listeners* 
the cause of his magnanimous expressions^ i^paid the bill, and re¬ 
joined the representative of the noble race of the Vauriens, with very 
elevated notions of his philosophy, and profound respect for himself 
and his whole family to the remotest genoraifion. 

' We soon re-entered the line of carnages, and ])roceeded at the regu¬ 
lation snairs-i)ace adopted on those occasions. My contemplation of 
tlie Vicomte, who was in a moment as lively, as chatty, and as much 
at his case, as if he had foupd, instead of losing, twenty guineas and a 
gold watch, prevented me from paying much attention to the unmean¬ 
ing and uninteresting procession in which I made one, and which an¬ 
nually sets all Paris in a iiutter, and may be called la fete par excellence 
of milliners, mantua-makers, and hackney-coachmen. This spectacle 
of Longchanips is, of all others, the most stupid and the most devoutly 
worfcliipped of the periodical frivolities of Paris. No one of any fashion 
eould presume to hold up his or her head for the rest of the year, if they 
.did not, on this all-fools’-day, ocetJ^y a scat in some kind of wchicle, and 
sit uj) for hours to be stared at in the open air by the walking population . 
of the capital. On the particular occasion which I describe, the crowd of 
carriages was inconceivable. But the day was not kindly. The sun 
was hot and the air raw. The year and the season did not pull tp- 
gether. The first was advanced, but the other backward—ju.st like 
the ludicrous imitation of an English equipage which figured before 
me—a monstrous blue and gij^ied jaricature of the [.ord Mayor’s 
coach, dragged by four old vvhiu; horses, the leaders and wheelers pull¬ 
ing most obstinately in different directions, to the great amusement of 
the crowd, and the horrible discowofiturc of the old aristocratical couple 
within, their clumsy postilions, with cocked-hats and huge jack-boots, 
and the two footmen, in their scarlet coats and yellow plush breeches of 
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^th^.true cut and pattern of the sikcle de Louis XIV. "This Was the most 
liarefaced revival of the anciennc regime; but there were many minor 
attempts, and much laughable absurdicyt of our own day. The trains 
of king’s pages, for instance, on their piebald horses, and in a most 
cjuizzical <^stume; with various laughter-moving efforts to look 
English on the part of the other equestrians, both masters and grooms. 

The whole thing had the air of a forced production. The white 
dresses of the ladies were out of all keeping with the coldness of the 
weather; and the profusion of artiGci^^ flowers in their bonnets looked 
quite preposterous, when compared with the leafless branches of the 
trees that stretched their skeleton arms across the Boulevards. I was 
out of patience at the whole display ; yet not so much annoyed by the 
folly of the multitude, as indignant at the meanness with which they 
submitted to be swore at, and rode over, and shoved, and jostled, and 
commanded, and abused, by some dozens of mounted gensdarmes— 
those military masters of the ceremonies, whose whnd of office is the 
bare blade of a sabre—who give curses instead of courtesy—and put 
fears of despotism and tyranny into the hearts that should be fdled 
with associations of joy. What hope can there be for such .a people ? 
thought I. But hold 1 afraid I have ‘‘got to the length of my 

letter; and if I give myself more ^ope I may get hanged, or guillo¬ 
tined, or something of that sort, one line mo'rbij^g. 

I sat it out till six o’clock. Less would not satisfy the Vicomte, 
•and the cctrdbssan repelled my effort to quit the caleche. He insisted 
on my remaining until r; wcj delivered safe and sound into “ the place 
from whence it came.” I was, therefore, obliged to suffer balf-a-day’s 
martyrdom, which may partly account for my disapproval of the show ; 
and having paid the wojrwn forty francs (being double the common 
price, on account of the fete), Tparted with the Vicomte—for ever, I 
do believe. He gave me a squeeze of the hand, which was fore¬ 
bodingly forcible, and an assurance that he would come the next morn¬ 
ing to settle his share of our day’s expenses—a promise which he most 
faithfully remembered to forget; and it may be w'cll to add, that when 
I called on him two days afterwards, the old portress told me he 
had gone into the country for some weeks ; and to my enquiry if he 
had recovered his watch and money, she replied by a turn on her 
heel, slamming the door in my face, and the emphatical utterance of the 
inteijection “ Bah!” 


WHAT LIFE TO CHOOSE. 

“ Not to know nt lar|{c of things remote 
From use, ol)srui'e hikI subth;; hut to kiujw 
I'liHt which before us lies daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom.*' Paiudi<!r Lnsl. 

“ When 1 look round upon the material world,” says a Pagan writer, 
“ and observe the ineffable beauty and harmony of all its arrange¬ 
ments, tlic magnificent machinery of the heavenly bodies, the unerring 
precision with which they perform their ma.jcstic evolutions, as well as 
the regular succession ofseasons and interchange of elements, by whicli 
the earth is maintained in undiminished splendour and fertility, 1 re- 
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cognise on all sides the power and the presence of a becd^ant Beity: 
but when I direct my observation towards the moral world, and reflect 
that the creation, the object, ahd the final conclusion of all this glorious 
pageant have been hitherto unrevealed to us, and threaten to remain 
involved in impenetrable obscurity; when I observe tlic cflfnfusion of 
principles, with the disorder, uncertainty, and darkness, th^t perpe¬ 
tually surround the destiny of man; when I see vice and irreligion 
triumphant and rewarded, piety and virtue oppressed and wretched, 
the mental and bodily anguish o^ innocent individuals, the ])erpetual 
struggle of nations to torment one another, with the general predomi¬ 
nance of human and animal suffering in the endless alternations of de¬ 
stroyer and victim, I am lost in astonishment at the contrast of the 
physical and moral systems; and in spite of myself relapse into 
scepticism and doubt.” Authority that he possessed not has remoifed 
part of the difficult}^ by revealing to us that the present is but a pro¬ 
bationary existence—the prelude to another, in which all the inconsis¬ 
tencies and imperfections of which he coinplained will be finally 
adjusted and atoned upon immutable principles of right; but it must 
be confessed, that enough remains unexplained to harass fend perplex 
the prying spirit. The orTgin and cxistencc.r'f vice and pain, the un¬ 
merited sufferings ofanim^s^ for.,y',hoin we arc not warranted in ad¬ 
mitting a future state ofy-ctribution,—these, and many other insolvable 
points, which, like so many ignes fatui, are as sure to elude our grasp 
us to lead us into pitfalls and difficulties, will be ?ltog«i^.»,i' -afoided by * 
the wise man, who, fixing his attention up<5t fltc consolatory perfect¬ 
ness of the material world, and conlijjing in the benignity which per¬ 
vades it, will patiently await the fulness of time when the same spirit of 
goodness shall give a similar unity and complctUncss to the moral scheme 
of creation. 

Down to the minutest divisions of human occupation it will be found 
that the men whose pursuits bring them in contact with inanimate 
nature, enjoy their avocations much more than those who are conver¬ 
sant with humanity, and all the modifications of the social afed moral 
system. Chumport observes, that the writers on physics^ natural his¬ 
tory, physiology, chemistry, have been generally men of a mild, even, 
and happy temperament; while, on the contrary, the writers on politics, 
legislation, and even morals, commonly exhibited a melancholy and 
fretful spirit. Nothing more simple : the former studied nature, the 
others society. One class contemplates the wor^ of the great Being, 
the other fixes its observation upo\|he work of man : the rcfemlts must 
be different. The nymphs of Calypso, as they caressed and fondled • 
the infant Cupid, became unconsciously penetrated with his ffame, and 
if the power of love be thus subtle, that of hatred is, unfortunately, not 
less pervading. We cannot hanijle human passions, even to play with 
them, without imbibing some portion of their acrimony, any more than 
we can gather fluw'ers amid the nettles without being stung. Into 
every thing human a spirit of pqfty becomes insinuated, and self-love 
is perpetually forcing us td taste of its bitterness; but there is no 
rivalry with nature; our pride does not revolt at her superiority, nay, 
we find a pure and holy calm in*contemplating her majesty, before 
which we bow down wuth mingled feelings of dclig|it and reverence. 
Contrast this with the efibets produced upon us by human grandeur 
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.. and elevation. Hence the charm of isolltude; it places us in cotmnu- 
i£ion with thingSi whereas society fixes dur regards upon man. 

Ilie age of Ascetics and Hermits is,;bowever, passed away; inter¬ 
course with our kind is not to be interdictedj but regulated. These 
things/* ife Milton says in his. AreopagiticU; “ will be, and must be; 
but how^theY shall be least hulrttol, how least enticing, herein consists 
the grave ancl governing wisdom. To sequester out of the world, into 
* Adantic and Eutopian politics, which never can be drawn into use, will 
not mend our condition, but to orda^ wisely in this world of evil, in 
the midst whereof God has placed us unavoidably.” Love of the 
Country, and even of a partial seclusion, is not by any means misan¬ 
thropy. “ I love not roan the less, but Nature more,” when I recom¬ 
mend all those who have the privilege of a choice, to fly from the fer¬ 
menting passions of crowds and capitals, whose acrid influence gnaws 
into the heart, and to appeal to the peaceful balmy rainisterings of 
rural life. Farming, the primitive natural business of man, is probably 
the most healthful, both for body and mind; it places us, as it were, 
in daily contact with the Deity, by our unceasing experience of his 
superintending love, connects earth with heaven, and brings religion 
home to our business antkbosoras. Cincinhat'us felt tliis when he made 
such haste to beat the Volscians ^ t[»a t he might hurry back to his 
plough. I envy him the turning up of the first furrow; and 1 may 
say, in imitation of Alexander’s speech to Diogenes, that if I were not a 
"writer ibrWP*5i?'*w Monthly Magazine, I should wish to he a farmer U 

Gardening, which ejCcflfej’ man into a species of creator, is another 
recreation fraught witli all soothing and sweet delights; and it'is 
pleasing to reflect, that some of the most eminent persons of antiquity 
are associated with its cultivation. Appius gave his name to a parti¬ 
cular apple, Lucullus to a cherry, and Manlius to a pear. When Dio¬ 
cletian was pressed to resume the supreme authority, which he had 
abdicated, be exclaimed—*' Ah ! if Maximian could see the plants which 
1 cultivate in my garden, at Salona, he would speak to me no more of 
empire.” Cicero, in his defence of Amerinus, alleges his rural pur¬ 
suits as a proof that he could not be guilty of his father’s murder. 
** Vita antpui hmc rustica, quarn tu agrestem vocas, parsimoniae, dili- 
gentim, justicia? magistra est.” Fahius and Scipio might both have 
gained prizes at the Horticultural Society, had it fortunately been of 
earlier institution; and we are told of Mracenas that he might have 
realised a more aspiring destiny, but that ' 

* Maluil umbrosuin qucrcqi'f, Nyniphasquecaq<pras, 

Paucaque pomosi jugcra culta soli, 

Pieridas, Phcebumque colens in niollibus hortis,” 

Many of the arts elicit sensations not less pure and unalloyed. 
Sculpture is also a species of creat^n, and one can hardly imagine 
any thing more delightful than the life of an ancient statuary, w'hosc 
business it was, in the formation of his deities, to exalt the pleasure 
. derived from contemplating the mostt rare and exquisite specimens of 
human symmetry into devotional rapture, &nd taste, as it were, the reli- 
^on of beauty. He dedicated to the divinities the finest and most 
..^uldess forms of real existence, devoting himself to their production 
" with the combiqed enthusiasm of the senses and of the spirit. This 
is the whole secret of the beau ideal, about which so much has been 
written: there is no xising above nature without going out of nature. 
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which is deformity, not beauty. The phrase is an invention of modern 
sculptors, who can never reach the perfection of the ancdeiit artists, 
because they are unimbued by the same, stimulating feeling. Chisel¬ 
ling out men and monuments, li'uman virtues and vices, their sefasations 
as well as their works, are of a lower order. In Romany Catholic 
countries, where pictures are dedicated to religion, the finest painters 
have been produced : they have felt the Same animation as j|he ancients, 
and have probably surpassed them. Portrait-painters, gazing more 
frequently upon stupid and repulsive countenances than upon those 
that are attractive or intelligent, hnd brought into perpetual collision 
with human foibles and vanities, can have uo very ardent impulse or 
lofiy sensations : but the landscape-painter’s is probably the most der 
licious pursuit to which human talent can be devoted. Perpetually 
looking out upon a face of eternal youth and beauty, whose smiles 
and frowns, in their inexhaustible variety, form but so many alterna¬ 
tions of loveliness, hoiderives from every minute form, from every tint 
of earth, rock, or leaf, from every passing variety of cloud or sky, a 
charm that has reference to bis art over and above the natural one that 
addresses itself to his sense;—looking through nature up to nature’s 
God, he feels the placid snfiuence of the scene he paints; and in bis 
solitary rambles, 

** froln public haunt, 

Findb tongues itVtrecs, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

He who draws out the hidden harmonies of Na^r^^ ':v'» new combi- 
natipns, possesses a fountain, of pure and ii^xliaustiblc gratification. 
The musician has a perpetual resource; against ennui; he can soothe 
the heart, while he delights the car; his art, like charity, is twice 
blessed—“ it blesseth him that gives, ^md him that takes —he is 
generally a happy man. 

We have considered some of those avocations tljat associate us with 
Nature and the jdiysical world; let us now briefly notice some of those 
that plaqe us in relation with man and morals, beginning with the pro¬ 
fessions. Nothing so strikingly illustrates the total nullity and blind¬ 
ness,to which human reason may be reduced by the force of long-con¬ 
tinued habit, titular honours, and external pomp, as the fact, that men 
of even good sense and humanity can become enamoured of a military 
life. As a matter of necessity, T arraign not its existence ; but that it 
should be ever embraced as an afluir of preference, is somewhat astound¬ 
ing. Strip it of its externals, view jt abstractedly, analyse its nature 
and object, and if the word glory caknot alter the immutable truth of 
principles, nor a gold epaulette metamorphose every action of its 
wearer, wc cannot cease to wonder that men should be so infatuated as 
to worship a painted devil for an angel. That it is the road to wealth, 
honours, rank, may be very true ; h^tt does it conduce to happiness ? 
That is an enquiry which may be left to its professors to solve. 

Medicine and surgery will hold out few attractions to those who are 
not prepared to scar their hearts as*a preliminary qualification for their 
practice. Painful and distressing profession! that turns to us perpe¬ 
tually the darkest side of human nature, subjects us to the harrowing 
repetition of mental woe and bodily Aguish, to sickness, decay, death : 
while it exposes to us moral as well as physical deformity, by bringing 
to our cognisance the selfishness of friends, the hollowness of relatives. 
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the hypocrisy of heit&. It has beem observed, that as we become ac¬ 
quainted with physical evils we despise death, and as we arc familiarised 
^ with the evils' df ^ocicty we despise life. Medical men arc liable to 
both impressions, and the rcsdlt is not unlircquently manifest in their 
sentiment and temperament, which arc rarely enviable. There may be 
some, who, in the lofty conscioftsness of dis|kensing lioalth or allaying 
pain, of prssot'ving domestic ties unsevered, and the link of friendship 
unbroken, enjoy an exquisite gratification, that atones to them for 
manifold annoyances and miseries. Let sucli men be venerated ; fot 
what are the momentary sufferings <ff the martyr, wlio gives his body 
to the flames, compared to his who offers up his mind as a perpetual 
and living sacrifice for the good of others ? 

The Law is nothing but a vast arena of the vices and evil passions of 
mankind, where its professors, stripping off their moral clothing, ap¬ 
pear as gladiators to fight for victory, not for justice! To stand m 
the midst of a wrangling crowd, and constitute a focus for all its hate¬ 
ful feelings, to be made the confident of “ wretched rogues forlorn,” to 
'be the depositary of their offences, to witness perjury, to advocate 
wrong, and oppose truth and justice, when hired to do it by a client; 
and finally, to be promoted to the bench• that you may listen all day 
long to the evidence ofTcpulsive crimes, and condemn their miserable 
perpetrators to the prison or the gattowe.* This, too, is a course which, 
as society is constituted, must be run by sSine, and may be run by 
mqny wttjU 4 ^ublic apjilausc and the rewards of dignity and ritlics ; but 
is it ti career to L scl^.r^qd by him who is balancing as to what course 
of life to choose? I suljfiiit questions without presuming to supply an 
answer. 

But tlie Church- oy't here, indeed, we cannot be at a loss; and 

he who feels within himself thn he can faithfully, conscientiously, and 
liolily discharge the duties of a minister of the Gospel, may be^assured 
that be is embracing tlie happiest and most dignified of all professions. 
But if he be actuated by the spirit of a cburcli rather than of a reli¬ 
gion—if the offt7wi tJicologtctm can find a place in his bosom, and lie 
seek to estdbhsli or oppose a sect rather than a principle—^above all, 
if he be capable of desecrating the office by associating it with political 
feeling ifhd interested motives—let him pause upon the threshold, for 
he cannot possibly step forward with advantage to others, and cer¬ 
tainly not with benefit to himself. 

The career of Politics will find few advocates among those who arc 
more solicitous for mental peaceyJian for worldly advanc^ent The 
field is narrow, the combatantr ^fierce; cupidity tfod shame embitter 
their exertions ; triumph is exposed to acerbity anti perpetual irritation ; 
failure adds the stings of envy to the mortification of defeat. Such 
are the trials to which the actors are exposed, and even the writers 
upon politics cannot altogether cai^ape the contagion of thrir hatcful- 
ness. Machiavcl could nut have been a happy man, any more than 
the kings, ministers, and diplomatists, who were eager tP avail them¬ 
selves of his crooked, unprincipled^ and heartless subtlety. 

This analysis might easily be extended; but if 1 have not said 
miough to determine “ Wb.M Life to choose,” I have at least indicated 
what to avoid; so that if the Veader be wise in his wishes, 1 may 
safbly cgacu]aS}| in bidding him adieu—” Dii tibi dent qum velis!” 
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- . - - 
Tnis interesting work is now broug}it to a clo^.' The two con¬ 
cluding parts, which we proceed to notice, record the conversations of 
Napoleon from the 25th of October 181G, to the 25th of the following 
month, the day upon which Las Cases was separated from Ids master. 
The interest is sustained to the last. The matter, to be sure, as in the 
preceding portions, is extremely desultory. The mind is hurried 
away, without preparation, from the petty anecdotes of the Tuileries, 
and the Emperor’s contempt for physic, to his instructive reflections 
upon his ancient grandeur, and his comprehensive designs for the con¬ 
solidation of states and institutions; but in the midst of these violent 
transitions we have the great interlocutor himself before us, sustaining 
a paramount unity of action. There is no wandering of the mind from 
him—but we follow^ him through every variety of mood and topic^ 
intensely arrested by the resistless interest of every tiling, whether tri¬ 
vial or important, that may drop from his lips, and yielding, we hope 
not iinpardonably, to the many affecting associations connected with« 
his past and present fortune. 

During the last month of^as Cases’intercourse with him, Napoleon’s 
health continued to decline, ,’^he, several symptoms are minutely stated, 
and, although so duly il^culed at the period in our public offices, 
appear to have been the sure forerunners of the malady that laid him 
in his grave. But it was an established point of oim P Q?.!-Icai tJreed, to 
believe in the impossibility, of Bonaparte’s'Jtjyffllf^ff disease or of a 
broken heart. Now that the questioi^of his mortality is at rest, it may 
be mentioned as not utteily incredible, that in his desponding moments 
he seemed to regard his possible vitality as among the calamities of 
his condition. Las Cases being sent Tor one day, found him in his 
chamber with a handkerchief rolled round his head. He was seated in 
an arm-chair, beside a great fire, which he had offfered to be kindled. 

** What,” said he, " is the severest disorder, the most acute pain to which 
human nature is subject ?” I replied that the pain of the present moment 
always appeared to be the most severe. ” Then it is the tooth-ache,” said 
he. He had a violent secretion of saliva, and his right chee’k was much 
swelled and inflamed. He was also affected by a severe nen'ous cough, and 
occasional yawning and shivering, which dejioted approaching fever. “ What 
a miserable thing is man 1” said he, “ the smallest fibre of his body assailed 
by disease is sufneient to derange his whole system. On'the other hand, in 
spite of all tike maladies to which he is subject, it is sometimes necessary to 
employ the Cxecdli^er, to put an cudVo him. What a curious idachhie is 
this earthly clothing I and perhaps 1 may be confined in it for thirty years 
longer I’* 

A day or two after, the signs of a sinking spirit broke out in a siip- 
pler and more affecting manner. « 

The Emperor observing on his drawers some confectionary or sweetmeats 
which had been accidentally left there, he desired me to bring them to him ; 
and seeing that 1 hesitated and felt ehibarrassed, as to how I should present 
them, he said, “ Take them in your hand; there is no need of ceremony or 
form between us now. We must henceforth be messmates.” 

* Joitfoal of the Private Life aud Conversations of the Emperpr Napoleon at St. 
Helena, by the Count de Las Cases. Parts VII. and Vlli. 

VijL. vni. NO. XXXIV. . u 
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But we leave these details to turn to matters of a higher and more 
permanent interest, with which the present portion of this work pre¬ 
eminently abounds. 

In one of their conversations, Napoleon, adverting to his return from 
Elba and his second fall at Waterloo, confessed to Las Cases, that in 
that final struggle he was no longer sustained by his former confi¬ 
dence in his fortune. He mentioned as a remarkable circumstance, 
that every advantage he obtained at this period, was iromedi.atcly fol¬ 
lowed by some reverse. He had marjhed through France, and arrived 
in the capital amidst the universal enthusiasm and acclamations of the 
people; but no sooner had he reached Paris, than by a sort of magic, 
and withoift any adequate motive, all around retracted and grew cold. 
He despatched agents to Austria, and had every hope of cffect/ng a re¬ 
conciliation with that power; but Murat with his fatal enterprise, of 
which Napoleon was suspected to have been the mover, stsirtcd up and 
baffled all his attempts at negotiation. Then came the first successes 
^of the campaign of 1815, so quickly followed by his final overthrow at 
Waterloo. 

** Yet,*’ he continued, must confess that all these strokes of fate dis¬ 
tressed me more than they surprised me. I felt the sentiment of an unfor¬ 
tunate result—^not that this in any way iirfli. iiced iny determination and 
measures, but the foreboding certainty haunted ihy mintl.” 

* As a pvtif'fhnt such was Napoleon’s state of feeling at this period, 
Las Cases has following anecdote:— 

When on the banks of the Sainbre, the Eniperor early one morning ap¬ 
proached a bivouac fire, accompanied only by his aidc-de-cainp on duty 
(General C——). Some potatoes were boiling on the fire, and the Emperor 
asked for one, and began to eat ifci Then, with a meditative and soiiiewliat 
melancholy expression, he uttered the following broken sentences ; “ After 

all, it is endiiraole. ^aii may live in any place and in any way..The 

n\pment, perhaps, is not far remote.Themistucles!” 

In the preceding year(1814) whenbewas quitting the Tuilerics to en¬ 
ter upon the short and unfortunate, but briliaint campaign that fol- 
lowed, his mind was visited^ by forebodings, in which none around him 
shared, that if he fell, it would be by the Bourbons. The few of his 
particular friends to whom he communicated his apprehensions, vainly 
endeavoured to remove them by representing, that the Bourbons 
were forgotten—that they were wholly unknown |o the present genera¬ 
tion.” ‘‘/TAerc is the real danger,".was his invariable reply—an ex¬ 
pression full of meaning, and of winch die French can by tliis time com¬ 
prehend the entire import. This presentiment explains a remarkable 
passage in his parting address to the officers of the National Guard— 
“ You elected me—I am your work, and it is for you to defend me.” 
After which, presenting to them the^Empress and the King of Rome, 
be added, ** 1 go to oppose the enemy, and I consign to your care all 
that I hold most dear.” We are informed by Las Cases, that at this 
decisive moment, Napoleon foresaw ■ that he sliould be betrayed, and 
had resolved, before quitting Paris, to secure the person of him (Tal¬ 
leyrand, we presume) who proved to be the main-spring of the plot by 
which his overthrow was effbeted. ' He was prevented from executing 
his intention oidy by representations, and it may even be said offers 
of personal responsibility, on the part of some of his ministers, who 
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aMvred him. that the individual suspected had more reason than any 
one rise to dread the return of the Bourbons. Napoleon yielded; at 
the same time emphatically expressing fears that he mi^t have cause 
to regret his forbearance. 

A little farther on we have, upon the same subject, a still more strik¬ 
ing and characteristic passage. After the check sustained at Bricnne> 
the evacuation of Troyes, die forced retreat on the Seine, and the de-* 
grading conditions which were transmitted from Chatillon, but wliich 
wore so generously rejected, the«Emperor, who was closettcd with one 
of his friends, overpowered at the sight of the miseries that were impend¬ 
ing on France, suddenly rose from his chair, exclaiming with warmth— 

** Perhaps 1 still possess the means of saving France.What if I were my¬ 

self to rqpaU the Bourbons ! The Allies would then be compelled to arrest 
their course, under pain of being overwhelmed with disgrace and detected in 
their duplicity—undcr^pain of being forced to acknowledge that their designs • 
were directed against our territory rather than against my person. I should 
sacrifice all to the Country. I should become the mediator between the 
French peojde and the Bourbons. I should oblige the latter to accede to the 
national laws, and to swear fidelity to the existing compact. My glory and 
name would be a guaranies the French people. As to me, I have reigned 
long enough; my career is filled with acts of’glory, and this last will not 
be esteemed the least; I sl^s^.i-isc the higher by descending thus far....’* 
Then after a pause of somVjmoments he added, “ But can a repulsed dynasty 
ever forgive ? Can it ct cr Forget ? Can the Bourbons be trusted ? May not 
Fox be right in his famous maxim respecting restorations o.elfcome by* 
grief and anxiety, he threw himself on his ri was shortly after 

roused to be made acquainted with the march of the flank of Blucher’s corps, 
on which he had for some time been secvetly keeping watch. He rose to put 
into action that new spring of resources, energy, and glory, which will for ever 
consecrate the names of Champ-Aubej;.t, Montmirail, Chateau-Thierry, 
V’^auchamps, &c. &c. 

In the present, as in the preceding volumes,^veral of Napoleon’s 
conversations turn upon his various plans for the aggrandizement of 
France, and the stability of tlm new institutions upon which his govern¬ 
ment was founded. We have observed in a former number upon his 
inefTevtual efforts to create a naval power^ capable of contesting the 
dominion of the seas witli England. We here find him returning to 
the same subject, and explaining the difficulties he encountered. The 
name of Suffren, who died in 1789, being casually mentioned, Napoleon 
made enquiries respeqjting him, saying, that although, upon the report 
of his having rendered important servUes to France, he had been very 
liberal to his family, he had never'had an opportunity of forming a 
correct opinion of his character.” Las Cases proceeded to describe 
him, and it is a little curious to observe the class of qualities that 
would, it appears, have recommended the possessor to the highest 
favour of Napoleon:— • 

" Suffren possessed genius, invention, ardour, ambition, and inflexible 
steadiness. He was harsh, capricious, egotistical, a most unpleasant mess- 
mate, was loved by no one, thoughivalued and admired by all.^ He was a 
man with whom no one could live on good terms. He was impatient of 
control, fond of condemning every thing, and, while he incessantly ueclaimed 
arainst the utility of tactics, he proveil^hiinself to be a perfect tactician. In 
snort, he evinced all the irritability and restlessness of genius ^d ambitidh 
deprived of elbow-room. On obtaining the command of ihelndian squadron, 
he went to take leave of the King, and one of the officer&of the palace could 
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with difficulty open a passage for him through tlie crowd. ‘ I thank you,* said 
’he to the usher, grunting and snorting in his usual way, ‘ hut when 1 come 
out. Sir, you shall see that I know how to clear the way for myself,’ and he 
kept his word.” 

Las .Cases continuing to mention his successes in India, which were 
mainly attributable to his contempt for the established routine of naval 
technicalities:— 

“ Oh,” exclaimed the Emperor, " why did not Suffren live till my time ? 
or why did I not light upon a man of tliii’ stamp ? 1 vyould have made him 

our Nelson. 1 was constantly seeking fur a man qualified to raise the cha¬ 
racter of the French navy, but 1 could never find one. There is, in the navy, 
a peculiarity, a tcchnicaliw that impeded all my conceptions. If 1 proposed 
a new idea, immediately Ganthauine and the whole marine department were 
up against me. ‘Sire, that cannot he.’ Why not? ‘Sire, the V^inds do 
not admit of it.’ Then objections were started respecting calms and currents, 
and 1 was obliged to stop short. How is it possible to*inaiutain a discussion 
with those whose language we do not comprehend? How often in the 
Council of State have 1 reproached naval officers wdth taking sm undue ad¬ 
vantage of this circumstance. To hear them talk, one might have been led 
to suppose that it was necessary to be born in the navy to know any thing 
about It. Yet 1 often told tlicin, that had it been in iny power to have per¬ 
formed a voyage to India with them, I should, on my return, have been as 
familiar with tneir profession as with the fieltf or*bj ttlc. But they could not 
credit this.” Napoleon went on to obsen'c upob a plan, whicn after long 
•hesitatioiiMktauhad been prevailed on to adopt, the enrolment of several 
thousands of to eight years of age. The result was clamour 

and discontent on the part^the public, who, turned the whole affair into 
ridicule, styling it ‘ the massacre of the innocents.’ Subsequently he Had 
been assured, he said, by Dc Winter, Vcrhucl, all the great naval com¬ 
manders of the North and others, that from 18 to 20 (the age for the Con¬ 
scription) was early enough to begili to Icarii the duties of a sailor. Alluding 
to trie Swedes and Danes, who employ their soldiers in the navy, and to the 
Itussians, with whom<he fleet is hut a portion of the army, he added that in 
creating crews for his men-of-war he had planned something of the same 
kind, but that at every step he had been encountered by obstacles and preju¬ 
dices. It required all his pcrscs'erance to succeed in clothing the sailors in 
uniform, forn^ing them into regiments, and drilling them hv military exercise. 
Yet the men tints disciplined'were not worse sailors than the rest, and made 
the very best soldiers. “ lf,”herepcated,“ instead of being thus opposed by ob¬ 
stacles, Thad found in the navy a man capable of entering into my views and 
promoting ray ideas, what importance might we not have obtained! But 
duriug my reign, I never found a naval officer who could depart from the old 
routine ami strike out a new coursit” „ 

In another conversation he weir/ over his system of interior policy, 
the necessity upon which it was founded, and the gradual improve¬ 
ments he had projected. Among the.se, the abolition of lucrative offi¬ 
ces was one of the changes that he most anxiously contemplated. 
The necessity of conciliating individuals had compelled him to annex 
liberal salaries, absolute fortunes, to offices of trust; but he had hoped 
in process of time to render the performance of all high public duties 
gratuitous. ' * 

“ 1 would have discarded those needy individuals, who cannot be their 
own masters, and whose urgent w^nts engender political immorality. I 
-q;ould have wrought such a change in opinion, that public posts should have 

been sought after for the mere honour of filling them.The love of place is 

the greatest check ^tp public morals. A man who solicits a public post, feels 
bis independence' sold bcforelwnd. Iii Engiaiid llie “rcatesi families, the 
whole peerage, disdain nol to hiiiii after places. ’I'heii excuse is, that the 
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enormous burdens of taxation deprive them of the means of living without 
additions to their income. Pitiful preience! It is because their principles 
are more decayed than their fortunes. When people of a certain rartk stoop 
to sqlicit public posts for the sake of emolument, there is an end to all inde¬ 
pendence and dignity of national character. In France the shocks and com¬ 
motions of our Revolution might have afforded an apology for such conduct. 
All had been unsettled, and all felt the necessity of re-establishing them¬ 
selves. To promote this object with the least possible oH'eiice to delicacy of 
feeling, I was induced to attach considerable emolument and high honour to 
all public posts. But in course of time, 1 intended to work a change by the 
mere force of opinion. And this was by no means impossible. Every thing 
must yield to the influence of powrr, when it is directed to objects truly just, 
honourable, and great.” 

These were, we fear, chimeras. We question the possibility of ef¬ 
fecting such a revolution in any country, where a taste for ease and 
- refinement has once taken root; and we grcartly apprehend, that, among 
all the nations of^Europc, modern France is the very one where the 
necessary simplicity of character, and practical exaltation of sentiment, 
would be most diflicultly produced, and the least likely to he perma¬ 
nent. Still there is something consolatory in finding, that such a man 
as Napoleon, experienced as he was in the vices and selfishness of 
public men, should have clung to the hope, that a system of govern¬ 
ment founded upon a virtiigus preference of the general good was not, 
after all, so visionaryt^ to forbid the experiment. What follows is 
more in his character as a keen and severe appreciatcr of the morals 
and opinions of his time. After he had devel oped preecTIing viewS, 
I<as Cases expressed his surprise that he fiever have thrown out 

a hint of the important objects he Jiad in contemplation, 

“ What would have been the use of promulgating my intentions ?” said he, 

“ I should have been styled a quack, accused of iiisinuatiou and suhtilty, and 
have fallen into discredit. Situated as T w'as, deprived of hereditary authority, 
and of the illusion called legitimacy, I was compelled to avoid enlcriiig the 
lists with my opponents. 1 was Obliged to be bold;’ imperious, and decisive. ■ 
You have told me that in your Faubourg they used to say, ‘ ^V)\y is he not 
legitimate ?’ If I had been sb, 1 certainly should not have done more than 1 
did; but iiiy conduct might have appeared more amiable.” 

Two or three days after, we find liim revealing, considerable 
length, and with his accustomed animation, some of the principal ob¬ 
jects of his general policy. One of his great plans, he said, was the 
concentration of France, Spain, Germany, and Italy, each into a sepa¬ 
rate nation, but bound together by a federal compact, and, if possible, 
by a unity of codes, principles,* ^pinions, and interests, jbe concen¬ 
tration of France was perfected—diat of Italy far advanced. In Spain, 
he asserts, it would have been accomplished, had it not been for the 
reverses he sustained at distant points, and the error he committed in 
transferring his whole forces to the distance of a thousand leagues 
from that country. Had it no^ been for this, he expected in the course 
of three or four years to have cfiected such a prosperous revolution 
in the condition of the Spaniards, as would have well entitled liim to 
their gratitude. This hope might lufve been reasonable, or it may have 
been only the sophistry of an ambitions mind, seizing upon any pretext 
for open and unprovoked aggression ; hut lie was at least prophetic in 
one point of his concluding observations upon this topic: “ I should 
have saved them from the tyranny by which they ’are now oppressed, 
and the terrible agitations that await than,” Ili^ remarks upon Ger- 
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nmiy, though few, have a prospective interest, that gives tliemno »in«W 
importance. 

*‘.Thc concentration of the Germans must have been effected more gradn* 
ally, rad therefore I had done no more than simplify their monstrous oom> 
plication. Not that they were unprepared for concentralization. On the 
contra^, they were too well nrejiared for it, and they might have blindly 
nsen in reaction against us, before they had comprehended our designs. 
How happens it that no German prince has yet fanned a just notion of the 
his nation, and turned it to good account ? Certainly if Heaven had 
made me a prince of Germany, amidst the many critical events of our times, 
I should infallibly have governed the 30,0&0,000 of Germans combined ; and 
from what 1 know of them, I think I may venture to aflirm, that if they had 
(mce elected and proclaimed me, they would not have forsaken me, and 1 
should never have been at St. Helena.” 

Then after some melanqholy details and comparisons, resuming the 
previous subject, he said, 

.At all events this concentration will be brought about'^ooner orJater by the 
veiy force of events. The impulse is given, and I think that, since my fall, 
ana the destruction of my system, no grand equilibrium can possibly be 
estebhshed in Eurt^e, except by the concentration and confederation of llic 
principal nations. The sovereign who, in the ftrsi great conflict, shall sin¬ 
cerely embrace the cause of the people, will find himself at the head of all 
Hurope, and may attempt whatever he pleases.”. 

Here again lie returns to his motives for witk;,ioIcling all disclosures 
upon the ^u^cct of these and his other adventurous projects. The 
passage is reuiaHr::.lilp,^and one of the most explanatory that we re- 
collect him to have given,^that air of incowprelionsihility with which, 
in the fulness of his power, he was pleased to envelojic his proceedings. 

"It will perhaps be asked,” he says, " why I did not suffer tbcsv ideas 
to transpire? why 1 did not submit I'hcui to public discussion; since they 
would doubtless have become pojinlar, and popularity would have been an 
immense reinforcement^ tp roe ? My answer is, that malevolence is ever 
more active than good intention ; that at the present day, the power of wit 
overrules good sense, and obscures ihe clearest points at will; and that to 
iiave submitted these important subjects to public discussion would have been 
to consign them lo the mercy of party-spirit, passion, intrigue, and gossiping, 
while the infallible result woult^ have been discredit and opposition. I con¬ 
ceived, therefore, that secrecy was the must advisable course. 1 surrourided 
myself with that halo of mystery, which pleases and interests the multitude, 
—gives birth to speculations which occupy the public mind, and finally, 
anords opportunities for those sudden .and brilliant Ujjsclosures which exercise 
such important influence. It was this very principle that accelerated my un¬ 
fortunate msrcli to Moscow. Had 1 Ij^een more deliberate, 1 might have 
aj^rtod every evil; but 1 could not tlelay, and afford time for comment. 
With my career already traced out, with my ideas formed for the future, it 
was necessary that my movement and iny success should seem, as it were, 
supernatural.” 

While we are upon this subject we rilay in passing observe, that these 
and similar disclosures contained in other parts of the present work, 
have been received in a somewhat singular spirit by certain persons 
among the French, who shared id Napoleon’s power, and still profess 
a devotion to his fame. To some of these, who had constant access to 
Ills person, and were considered to have been admitted to his confidence, 
it has not been a little mortifying to find their old master proclaiming 
that, after all, thdy had been as ignorant as the multitude of liis secret 
motives and intentions upon the most important occasions of his career* 
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They accordingly asRert pretty roundly and confidently* that the Em¬ 
peror has been mystifying the Count Las.Cases and Europe; that 
these elaborate explanations of his uncommunic&tcd vieiva and objects 
are all a fable, invented for the sole purpose of his individual justifica¬ 
tion, and therefore to be treated by all sagacious readers as neither 
more nor loss than a brilliant imposture. We cannot stop to adjust 
the conflicting probabilities between the Exile’s veracity and the sple¬ 
netic incredulity of his former servants. We simply give as not an in¬ 
curious circumstance, the feeling which we have recently discovered 
to exist upon this portion of the conversations at St. Helena. 

There arc, we doubt not, many excellent persons among us, who still 
think that the penance of Napoleon’s latter years was but a poor expi¬ 
ation of his manifold exploits. To these it may be a gratification to 
know, that, in the plenitude of his glory, he was nut exempt from the 
petty vexations of domestic life. It is not surprising that such a man 
should have bad an expensive wife, but it is at once ludicrous and 
lamentable to think that her rage for caps and bonnets should have 
compelled him to employ an imperial coup-tk-waia upon such an ob¬ 
ject as a refractory Parisian milliner. Such liowever appears to have 
been the necessity of Iris* situation. 

.Speaking of the Ein]>re«s Josephine, he says, ** Her extravagance vexed 
me beyond measure. C>^l(ia'iator as 1 am, 1 would, of course, rather have 
given away a million of frAcs than have seen 100,000 squandered away.” He 
informed us, that Viaving one day nncxpcctediy broken in upon .T^sephine’j 
morning circle, he found a celebrated milliner, wl io i n J'.r«''oad expressly for¬ 
bidden to go near the Empress, as she was her by extravagant de- 

iiiuiuls. My unlooked-for entrance occasioned great dismay in the academic 
sitting. I gave some orders unperceivcTl to the individuals who were in at¬ 
tendance, and on the lady’s departure she was seized, and conducted to the 
Bicctrc. A great outcry was raised amovig the higher circles in Paris j it was 
said that my conduct was disgraceful. It soon became the fashion to visit 
the milliner in her confinement, aaid there was daihe a file of carriages at the 
gate of the prison. The police informed me of these facts. * All the better,* 
said I; ‘ but 1 hope she is not.treated with severity; not confined in a dun¬ 
geon.* ‘No, Sire, she has a suite of apartments, and a drawing-room.’ ‘ Oh, 
well! let her be. If this measure is pronounced to be tyrannical, so much 
the better; it will be a diapason stroke for a great many othefs. Very little 
will serve to shew that I can do more.’” 

But what follows was still more provoking. 

He also mentioned a celebrated man-milliner who, he remarked, was the 
most insolent fellow he had ever inet with in the whole course of his life. 
“ 1 was one day,” said the Emperor,^' speaking to him respecting a trousseau 
that he had furnished, when he had the presumption to call my conduct m ^ 
question. He did what no man in France except himself would have ven- * 
tured to do; he began with great volubility to prove to me that 1 did not grant 
a sufiicient allowance to the Empress Josephine, and that it was impossible 
.^le could pay for her clothes out of such a sum. 1 soon put an end to his 
impertinent eloquence. I slopped him short with a look, and left him 
transfixed.” 

The present, like the formeil volumes, brings us acquaintcrl with 
many personal traits which would deserve to be recorded, although 
Napoleon had never been a monarch. We have already noticed the 
rapidity and precision of his judgments upon literary topics; we give 
one fartiier example. , 

" At first he cxiiressed his .surprise that the Romans should have had 
no tragedies; but then again he observed, that tragedy, in /Iramatic repre- 
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seotedon, would hate been illocalculated to rousd the feeltnga of the Romans, 
since they performed real tragedy in their circuses* The combats of the 
gladiators/' said he, " (he sight or men consigned to the fury of wild beasts, 
were far more terrible than all our dramatic horrors put together. These, in 
fact, were the only tragedies suited to the iron nerves of the Romans.'^ 

There are many scattered sayings wliich mark the man. 

Speaking of the elements of society, he said, " Democracy may be 
furious—but it has some heart—^it may be moved. As to Aristocracy, 
it is always cold and unforgiving.” 

One day, when the Emperor was seproaching an individual for not 
correcting the vices which he knew he possessed, “ Sir,” said he, “ when 
a man knows his moral infirmity, he may cure his mind, just as be 
would cure his arm or liis leg.” 

It was asked in his presence, how it happened that misfortunes which 
were yet uncertain often 'distressed us more than miseries that had al¬ 
ready been suffered: “ Because,” observed the Erpperor, “ in the ima¬ 
gination, as in calculation, the power of what is unknown is incommen¬ 
surable” 

The same promptness of scientific analysis will be recognised in the 
following anecdote.—The Count Las Cases,, who, by the way, is singu¬ 
larly prone to exalt every casual coincidence into a miraculous inter¬ 
ference, related an instance of the kind, as sg^iorted to him by Charette, 
the hero of La Vendee. Charette, in his yt*ith, was off Brest in a 
, small c^j^er, when a furious gale of wind came on. The mast was 
carried away; tk%,^sscl became unmanageable, and certain destruction 
seemed inevitable. iCt^tReimoment of extreme danger, the whole crew, 
by a spontaneous impulse, made p vow of a taper to Our Lady of Ro- 
couvrance at Brest, if she would vouchsafe to ensure their safety. The 
wind instantly abated. It was,in the month of December, and the 
night was long and dark. The vessel, which had got entangled among 
ridges, drifted along;.at hazard, and the crew had resigned themselves 
to the will of fate, when they unexpectedly heard the ringing of a bell. 
Tliey sounded, and finding but little depth of water, they cast anchor. 
At daybreak they found that they were at the mouth of the river of 
Landernau. . The bell they had heard was that of the neighbouring 
parish church. 

" The cutter,” continued the Count, ” had miraculously escaped the 
numerous sand-banks that are dispersed about the entrance of Brest. She 
had been carried through the narrow inlet of the port, had passed three or 
four hundred ships that were lying in Uie roads, and had at length found a 
calm station at the mouth of the river.This,” said the Emperor, “ shews 
the difference between the blindfold edorts of man, and the certain course of 
nature. That, at which you express so much surprise, must necessarily have 
happened. It is very probable, tnat with the full power of exerting the ut¬ 
most skill, the confusion and errors of the moment would have occasioned 
the wreck of the vessel; whereas, in spitf of so many adverse chances. Nature 
saved her: She was borne onward by the tide; the force of the current car¬ 
ried her precisely through the middle qf each channel, so that she could not 
possibly be lost.” _ f. 

We would recommend this explanation to our Irish friends as a 
formula of reasoning that may be occasionally applied to the course of 
miracles which Prince llohcniohc lius undertaken for the benefit of the 
tongue-tied ladius of their country. 
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Among the munerous historical details that are scattered throughout 
tlie present publication, there is a full account of the affair of the un> 
fortunate Duke d’Enghien, and of the manner in which Napoleon re¬ 
curred to it. In the presence of strangers he adopted a line of argu¬ 
ment founded almost exclusively on the law of nature and'state politics. 
With those whom he admitted to the intimacy of private' conversation^ 
he descended into the following particulars:— 

" I was one day alone, I recollect it well; I was takin;^ my coffee, half* 
seated on the table on which 1 had just dined, when sudden information is 
brought to me that HUXicw conspiracy has been discovered. I am warmly 
urged to put au end to these enormities. They represent to me that it is 
time, at la.st, to give a lesson to those who have been day after day conspiring 
against my life; that this end can only be attained by shedding the blood 
one of them ; and that the Duke d’Enghicn, who might now be convicted 
of forming part of this new conspiracy, and taken.in the very act, should be 
that one. it was added, that he had been seen at Strasburg; that it was 
even believed that he jiad been in Paris; and that the plan was, that he 
should enter France by the East, at the moment of the explosion, whilst 
the Duke of Berry was disembarking in the West. I slumlci tell you (ob¬ 
served the Emperor) that I did not even know precisely who tne Duke 
d’Enghicn was (the Revolution having taken place when I was yet a very 
young man, and 1 having nl-v^r been at Court) j and that 1 was quite in the 
dark as to where he was at that moment. Having been informed on those 
points, I exclaimed, that if were the case, the Duke ought to be ar¬ 
rested, and that orders shoJad be given to that efl'ect. Every thing had been 
foreseen, and prepared—the diB'erent orders were already drawn jjp—no¬ 
thing remained to be done but to sign them ; and the fate of the youiig Prince 
was thus decided. He had been residing for sov^t^uol? past at a distance of 
about three leagues frtfin the Rhine, in the States of mden. Had 1 been 
sooner aware of this fact, and of its inlhortance, 1 should have taken um¬ 
brage at it, and should not have suffereu the Prince to remain so near the 
frontiers of France ; and that circmnsta^ice, as it happened, would have 
saved his life. As for the assertions that were advanced at the time, that 1 
had been strenuously Opposed in this aB'air, and that numerous solicitations 
had been made to me, they are utterly false, and wci€ only invented to make 
me appear in a more odious light. The same thing may be said of the va¬ 
rious motives that have been ascribed to me. These motives may have existed 
in the bosoms of those who acted an inferior part on the occasion, and may 
have guided them in their jirivatc views ; bui iny conduct wls influenced 
only by the nature of the fact itself, and the energy of my disposition. Un¬ 
doubtedly, if I had been informed in time of certain circumstances respecting 
the opinions of the Prince, and his disposition—if, above ail, 1 had seen the 
letter which he wrote to me, aud which, God knows for what reason, was 
only delivered to me after his death, 1 should certainly have forgiven him.** 

We had noted several other strikSg passages for insertion* but we 
are reminded by our limits that it is time we take a final leave of tliis 
interesting work—the most attractive and important, in numerous 
points of view, that has appeared in modern times. To the extraor¬ 
dinary person of whom it treats, *ve foresee that wc shall have many 
future occasions to recur. His character and conduct have raised 
questions of vital interest that will long be remembered and discussed. 
Among these (and it is one of not the.kast singular circqmstances of 
his history) the question of his personal merits has met with rather a 
curious destiny in this country. He is detested and decried for his 
despotism and aggression by that %lass of politicians among us who 
would abridge, if they could, both at home and abra.K!, the privileges 
of thought and action—by the admirers of the I|j}ly Alliance—the 
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apologists of the Spanish expedition—^by the very men whose doc ¬ 
trines, if not repelled by the free spirit of the nation, would reduce 
England to a condition of lazy acquiescence, which, had it existed in 
Napoleon’s day, would in all likelihood have laid us at his feet. While 
the only favour, on the other hand, that has been shewn his memory, 
has been from those who have uniformly asserted the principles of ge¬ 
neral freedom—who have laboured, and are labouring, to keep up in 
the breasts of Englishmen those sentiments of political hardihood and 
pride, which would be sure to baffle, were the attempt to be ever 
made, the designs of an adventurous usurperThis single fact, we 
apprehend, if attentively meditated upon, will go pretty far towards 
enabling us to appreciate the merits of Napoleon’s career. He must 
have done much for the people whom he was called to govern, to 
have entitled him to the hatred of the one party, and to the forgive¬ 
ness of the other ; he must have been a great reformer, as well as a 
great despot. Had his tyrannical propensities been unrelieved by any 
acts of public virtue, his revilers could not, upon the principles of 
their school, be sincere in their condemnation, and every friend of 
human happiness would blush to be his apologist.*" 


THE ISLE OF Ft^ENTS. 

An Indian Tradituid, 

Sox of the Stranpicr! wouldst thou take 
^yoii blue hills thy lonely w'ay. 

To reach she still and sniiiioa; Lake, 

Along whose b^nks the West-winds play ? 

—Let no vain dreams thy heart beguile. 

Oh ! seek thou not the Fountain-isle ! 

Lull but the mighty Serpent-Kingj-f- 
Midst the great Rocks, his old domain, 

Wafti.but the Cougar’s deadly spring, 

—^Thy step that Lake’s green shore may gain . 

And the bright Isle, when' all is past. 

Shall vainly meet thine eye at last! 

* Wc hare not room to speak of the Eighth and last Fart of this piiblic.ition.— 
It conuiriscs a variety of interesting correspondence undertaken with tliu view of 
allcyialing the situation of the captive, and also tlie adventures and siiiTerings of the 
Count Las Cases after his separation from Napoleon- "With regard to the removal 
of Las Cases from St. Helena, he unquestionably violated the conditions upon 
witich lie bad himself consented to renupn. The innocent or unimportant nature 
of the dreuments which lie attcmptcjl to transmit through a secret channel to 
Europe, did not render him the less amenable to the consequences of a breach of 
his mvn agreement. But in other respects (with the honourable exception of his 
treatment by Lord Charles Somerset at the Cape of Good Hope) lie seems to have 
been miserably buffeted about. The account of his journey from Gravesend to 
Franefort, where at last he found an asylum, is more like a chapter of Caleb ^Vil- 
linms than a detail of probable occurrences, and affords a very edifying picture of 
the prevailing horror at the idea of allowing any authentic intelligence of Napo¬ 
leon’s condition and sentiments to transpire. 

F The Cherokees believe that the reedises of their mountains, overgrown with 
lofty pines imd cedars, and covered with old mossy rocks, are inhabited by the 
Kings or Chiefs of the Rattlesnakes, whom they denominate the bright old inha¬ 
bitants.” They represent them as snakes of an enormous size, and which possess 
the power of drawing to them every living creature that conies within the reach of 
their eyes. Their beads arc crowned with a large carbuncle of dazzling brightacss.- 
Sce Notes to Leyden’s ** Scenes of Infancy.’* 
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, The Isle of Founts. 

Ycsl there, with all its rainbow-streaBiB, 

Clear as within thine arrow’s flight, ^ 

The Isle of founts, the Isle of dreams. 

Floats on the wave in golden light. 

And lovely will the shadows be 
Of groves whose fruit is not for thee! 

And breathings from their sunny flowers. 

Which are not of the things that die. 

And singing voices from their bowers. 

Shall greet thee in the purple sky ; 

Soft voices, e’en like those that dwell 
Far in the green reed’s hollow cell. 

Or hast thou heard the sounds that rise 
From the deep chambers of the Earth ? 

^ The wild and wondrous melodies, 

To which the ancient Rocks give*birth?* 

—Like that sweet song of hidden caves. 

Shall sw8ll those Isle-notes o’er the waves. 

Tlic emerald waves!—they take their hue 
And image from that summer-shore ; 

But wouldst thou launch thy light ranoc. 

And wonldeKliou ply thy rapid oar. 

Before thee, hadst thou morning’s speed, 

'i'he sunbrightjtnd should still recede! 

Yet on the b.%cze thou still shalt hear 
The music of its flowering shades. 

And ever shall the sound be near _ . 

Of founts that^ripjilc through it^^^dbs !' 

The sound, and sight, and flashing ray. 

Of joyous waters in their pfay. 

But woe for him who sees them burst 

With their bright spray-sRowers to the Lake! 

Earth has no spring to quench the thirst 
That semblance in his soul shall wa|^. 

For ever pouring through his tircanis; 

The gush of thoscuntasted streams! 

Bright, bright in many a rocky urn. 

The waters of our (feserts lie, , 

Yet at their source his lip shall burn, 

Farch’d with the fever’s agony! 

From the blue mountains to the main. 

Our thousand floods may roll in vain. 

E’en thus our Hunters ^amc of yore 
Back from their vain a:nd weary quest; 

—Had they not seen th’ untrodden shore. 

And could they midst our wilds find rest ? 

7'hc lightning of their glance w’as fled, 

They dwelt amongst us as the dead! 

They lay beside our glancing rills. 

With visions in their darken’d eye, 

Tiieir joy was not amidst the hills. 

Where elk and deer l^cforc*us fly ; 

Their spears upon the cedar hung, 

Their javelins to the wind were flung. 

■- 

* The Stones called by the South American Missionaries Laxas dc Musica, from 
whirli travellers on the Oroonoco have ocrnsionally heard, towanlh sun-rbe, sub¬ 
terraneous sounds, resembling those of the orgm.—‘Uumlvldf’sJj[avcls, 
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Tliev bent no more the foresubow, 

Tney arm’d not with the warrior-band. 

The moons waned o’er them dim and slow—' 

—^They left us for the Spirit’s land ! 

Beneath our pines yon greensward heap ' 

Shows where the Hestless found their sleep. 

Son of the Stranger! if at eve 
Silence be midst us in thy place. 

Yet go not where the mighty leave 
The strength of battle and of chase ! 

Let no vain dreams thy heart beguile, 

—Oh ! seek thou not the Fountain-1 sic ! F. IL 


1*F.RANZU LES, 

’ m 

* 

A Spanish Jlistoncai Fragment.* 

The same age that produced the C/V/t gave birth to Pedro, Lord of 
Valladolid, whose surname Anzures, or Aiizules, was by the soft 
pronunciation of the Castilians blended with his baptismal appellation, 
into Peranzules. He must have known j;l\p former hero j^t the height 
of his glory, and heard, probably with a pang of generous emulation, 
of the conquest of Valencia; that noble^j^ity, whose possession crowned 
the Spanish hero’s career of glory, and Vtfiich, with every title to be 
distinguished from two smaller towns of tlie same name, by calling 
hers^ the Grael, or taki ng the addition of any of the Spanish monarchs, 
has preferred the Iradgc of her anciqpt lord, and is still known as 
Valencia of the Cid. , 

The memory of Peranzules is, however, preserved with veneration 
in the early annals of Spain, ^not so much for his achievements in the 
field, as for his being the model of that firmness of mind, which, fixed 
on justice and honour as upon a rpek, leads its possessor through life, 
unshaken by the storms which make the very sands boil in the surface 
of those boisterous gulfs, the courts o£ nascent and half-civilized stales. 
Peranzules stands, in Spanish history, as the original of the genuine 
national .honour,—not the ruffian spirit of revenge, which, under the 
reign of Spanish despotism, concealed the knife under the same cloak 
thabhid the face—but that intrepid fear of just blame, which steels the 
heart against every other fear in the universe. 

Hardly any thing but his loyalty could mark the distance which se¬ 
parated the Lord of Valladolid fcom those to whom he paid allegiance. 
By descent and connexions he Avas almost a peer of the independent 
princes who reigned in different parts of Spain. His knightly accom¬ 
plishments, and probably some mental cultivation above the rude 
'champions who surrounded the throne of Alphonso VI. induced the 
Castilian monarch to intrust the»education of his daughter Urraca to 
Peranzules. Whether the probability of her succeeding to the throne 
made the acquisition of something above feminine softness desirable, in 
the opinion of a warlike monarclf; or that, the Castilian females being 
deemed too deficient in all but the arts of pleasing, tutors were pre- 


• Sec Mariana’s History of Spafb, Book X. Chap. 8.; and Zurita, Annals of 
Aragon, Book«I. Chap. 28. 

t The year of the Cids death is nut well known. It is sujipused to be 1098. 
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forred to governesses in that age and country, we are, not able to 
deeidc. 

Where the difference of age secured both roaster and pupil from the 
secret growth of a dangerous passion, nothing seems more apt to create 
a pure and lasting attachment than the duties performed by the noble 
Castilian to the daughter of his sovereign. But that princess had none 
of the noble qnalitics which adorned her father; and, if we may be al¬ 
lowed to conjecture from the scanty notice which history gives of her 
mother, Urraca had derived from that source a selfish, turbulent spirit, 
which, even without her peculiar and grosser failings, would stand in 
the way of gratitude to the virtuous instructor of her youth. 

Prince Sancho, the only son of Alphonso VI. being slain near Ucles, 
in a battles against tbe Moors, Urraca became heiress to the throne of 
Castile. She w’as at that time* the widow “of Raimund, Lord of 
Galicia, a son of William I. Count of Burgundy, whom the Castilian 
king had chosen, out of the noble adventurers that joined his standard 
from France, to share the throne with his daughter in tbe event of her 
accession. Alphonso, now far advanced in years, saw with incre^ing 
concern, that within a shorfrtkne the sceptre he had wielded with glory, 
would glide into the feeble grasp of a young volatile woman, who ap¬ 
peared alike intemperate in^+ho enjoyment of power and of pleasure. 
Anxious for the glory of a4cingdom which, under his sway, had given 
the first signs of a settled ascendancy over the Moors, he fearq^ that 
the infant son of Urraca, if allowed to grow exclusive in¬ 

fluence of his mother, might disgrace the nan* of Alphonso, \vhich, in 
the fond hope of imparting his own spirit, the old king had given his 
grandchild. The fate of liis family and kingdom hung upon the choice 
of a husband for the heiress, whose han^. was already a subject of con¬ 
tention among the grandees. To obviate, therefore, the feuds and 
divisions with which Gomez, Couat of Candespina, and Peter, Count 
of Lara, the two chief suitors, threatened the state, Alphonso an¬ 
nounced his fixed determlnatton of giving Urraca to the Prince of 
Aragon. Not long after the marriage, the two crowns became vacant; 
and Alphonso of Aragon, who, by his numerous victories^igainst the 
Moors, obtained the addition of Cojujueror, assumed, in right of his 
wife, the title of Emperor of Spain, which the kings of Leon Cas¬ 
tile claimed, at that time, as due to the extent and importance of their 
dominions. 

The last illness of Alplionso VI. though it had obliged him for a 
whole year to abandon the cares of g«>vermnent, had not been perceived 
in tbe weakness of delegated power, for that power was in the bands 
of Pcranzules. Upon tlie death of the king his master, Alphonso of 
Aragon, well acquainted with the worth of that noble Castilian, con¬ 
firmed his powers to govern tbe kiligdom ; and when the Queen’s im¬ 
patience to appear at her court of Toledo prevailed upon him to send 
her to Castile some time before he could follow her, it w'as upon con¬ 
dition that she would strictly adhere to4he advice of her former tutor. 

Urraca’s spirit, now emboldened with power, and become ungovern¬ 
able with the love of pleasure, could ill brook the control of a virtuous 
man, who fearlessly opposed her misrule and jealously watched her con¬ 
duct. Lara and Candespina, whf) formerly sued for hcr*hand, were now 


A. f). iioy. 
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rhrals for an intimacy, to whidi the Qtteen’s levity seemed to encourage 
them equally. Peranzules, finding his efforts unequal to prewrve the 
honour of the Spanish throne, urged the necessity of the King's pre¬ 
sence at Toledo. It seems that one of his despatches was intercepted 
by the Oueen, who having already set up pretensions to absolute and 
independent sway over her portion of the kingdom, enforced a sentence 
of banishment on Peranzules, for addressing the King by the title of 
Emperor of Castile and Leon. 

llie party which encouraged the Queen in hei!^ attempts towards 
independence, though strong enough to deprive Peranzules of his Cas¬ 
tilian ‘'states, and oblige him to take refuge in Aragon, had not yet 
acquired the nerve and consistency which were necessary to ma}£e head 
against the King, who, aware of his wife’s misconduct, hastened from 
Aragon td Toledo, and confined her in the fortress of Castellar, on the 
banks of the Ebro. Alphonso’s military renow/i, and the decision of 
his character, struck awe into the restless and aspiring nobles, while the 
justice of his administration, and the benefits he conferred on the com¬ 
monalty by rebuilding the towns of Billorddo, Berlanga, Soria, and 
Almazdn, which lay dismantled by the Mpo;-s, attached the nation to 
his person, and cemented his power in the kingdom. His right in 
fact to the throne was, in those times,, considered by many as equal 
to that of his wife; for both were great grabdchildren of Sancho III. 
and the order of succession by representation was still unsettled in 
Europe. 

Prince AlphonsBfX'i area’s son, was in the mean time in Galicia, 
under the care of Peter, Count of Trava, his tutor. This nobleman, 
assisted by the Bishop of Santiago, formed a plan for liberating the 
Queen, which being carried into execution, put the power of the state 
into the hands of the Galician party. Alphonso of Aragon, whose 
absence from Castile had favoured the views of his enemies, penetrated 
with ah armed force into the revolted provinces, and carrying every 
thing before him, overran in a short time Galicia, Castile, and 
Estremadura, reducing fortresses, and laying w'astc the lands of his 
opponents.^ 

It was not, however, Alphonso’s power and military prowess which 
the unite d barons had solely to fear. The Queen’s natural levity, com¬ 
bined with her unruly ambition, disconcerted at once the well-laid 
. plans which were at work to expel the Aragonese from the Castilian 
throne. « 

Consanguinity, even in the third remove, was deemed, in that age, to 
invalidate marriage; yet this supposed impediment w'as constantly 
overlooked in the negotiation of every royal match, as if botli parties 
^ were glad to leave a flaw in the contract, which might, at their option, 
fiOC them from its obligations. In«the present instance, the Galicians 
having possessed themselves of the Queen’s person, lost no time in 
pleading the nullity of a marriage, which was the most plausible of Al¬ 
phonso’s. claims to the governpient lof Castile and Leon. A petition 
was accordingly addressed to die Pope, who appointed the Bishop of 
Santiago, and some other prelates of the Galician party, to examine 
the merits of the case, and pronounce the sentence of divorce according 
to Canon Law., While the Bishops were intent on the execution of 
(heir commission^e Queen, jealous of the power which her protectors 
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ansttmed, and aware that Trava, her son’s tutor^ had no object but Uiat 
of governing the kingdom in his pupil’a name, fled secretly to her hus* 
band, whpm she was artful enough to appease by her tears. 

The Queen’s reconciliation with Alphonso brought^ fresh troubles on 
the Galician party. Trava’s rivals for power could hot endure the 
thoughts of his reigning in the name of the young prince* A fbroe 
was raised to take the royal pupil out of his hands, and both were be» 
sieged in a castle, which, from its strength, seemed only to be reduced 
by famine. Unwilling to carry dissension to extremities, and thinking 
that the presence of the Queen, whom, they knew too well to suppose 
she would long continue quiet with her husband, might reconcile their 
contending interests, a secret interview was procured, where Urraca 
concerted a second escape to Galicia. The plot, however, coming to 
Alphonso^s knowledge, he, with a degree of fsrbcarance which could 
hardly bo expected ii^ that rude age, conveyed his wife to Soria, then 
on the limits of the two kingdoms, and, having obtained a divorce, in 
an Ecclesiastical Court, allowed her to depart in perfect liberty. 

The divisions of Spain, to which we here give the name of kingdoms, 
were, in those days, far from exhibiting an organized society, existing 
nnder a regular government, and forming the compact bodies to which 
we arc accustomed at present. ^ A number of fortifled towns and castles 
stood at considerable dista>t'cs, without other ties but those of religion, 
language, and an almost nominal allegiance to the same monarch. 
Hence the surprising facility with which they changed masters.^ flot 
only as fortune or intrigue fav'oured, by turns.jj-4RyuV«/of the more pow¬ 
erful chiefs among the Spaniards, but even as the strength or imbecility 
of their princes pushed or withdrew tlfe limits between the Moors and 
the Christians. Under this imperfect system of policy, wo must not be 
surprised to find Alphonso committing flie principal fortresses of Cas¬ 
tile into the charge of some of his noblemen, and expecting that they 
would continue in his allegiance, notwithstanding his separation from 
Urraca. 

On none did he repose more confidence than Peranzules, whom, 
during the imprisonment of the Queen, he had recalled to be the main 
support of the Castilian crown, and to help hiib in the work of improving 
that kingdom. The most important towns and castles of th e cou ntry 
were, accordingly, in that nobleman’s keeping ; while, diiring the fre¬ 
quent «xpeditions of the King, either against the Aragonese Moo^s, or , 
to quell the rebellions which broke put in Galicia, Peranzules appeared 
at the lielm of the state by a kind of natural right. • 

Alphoftso’s feelings of surprise and indignation on receiving intelli¬ 
gence that Peranzules had surrendered all the towns and castles into 
the hands of the Queen, without resistance or delay, and merely upon 
a simple summons, cannot be easily^described. Burning with thoughts 
of revenge, the Aragonese was collecting an army to repossess himself 
of what he had meant to preserve, probably as a compensation for the 
claims to the throne whfbh he had sesigned, when, upon a muster-day, 
as he was surrounded by the flower of his warriors, a knight, in bright 
armour, and mounted upon a spirited war-horse, was seen to . approach 
the splendid group, which formed the King’s court in the open field* 
Unable to guess who the stranger could be, the eyes of%ll were rivetted 
on his person, while he drew up to within a short distance. Here, 
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ali^tmg from the horse, and letting down his beaver, Peranzules was 
recognized with a suppressed emotion—the hrst note of an indignant 
shout from the crowd of warriors. This sudden ebullition was changed 
into suspense, when they saw the ancient knight take off his helmet, 
and exchange it for something which he took from the hands of his at** 
tendant. 

The thin wbjte locks which, freed from the casque, fell over a coun¬ 
tenance where neither fear nor shame had ever impressed a line, though 
furrowed, and that deeply, by thought and age, seemed to dazzle at 
once the multitude of proud eyes which had been raised to look down 
on the Castilian. Their aim was changed, their eyelids were relaxed, 
and none looked straight before him but Peranzules. He advanced 
with humble digniity to the King’s presence, where, bending one knee 
to the ground, and holding up a halter in his right hand : " My Liege 
(he saic^^l have addressed your Highness by that word which 1 carmot 
utter without myself scaling the doom which you have already passed 
against my life. With that life, indeed, 1 swore to answer for the 
places whieb you intrusted to my loyalty, and here I come to lay it 
down.|tt your feet. Yet think not that, with life, you will take away 
my honour, nor sully the name of Peranzules with the odious reproach 
of treadiery. It has pleased Heaven, indeed, to try me on the brink 
of the grave by the conflicting claims of-ithe most opposite duties. 
But 1 appeal to aU who know the laws of Castile and the rules of 
* Spkniaii knighthood, whether I swerved from the path of honour by 
dmivering up th^'terWi.^,to their and my natural queen, whose crown 
you gave back when you put her away. Alas! that I should have to 
blush for my country!—As for myself, though the affront which you 
have put on the blood of our kings might be supposed to cancel all 
former obligations, I will liave'uo traitor in future times screen himself 
behind the name of Peranzules. Let those whom Fortune may compel 
to decide between tlk^ rights of contending sovereigns—those who, to 
be just, must be faithless—learn tlie only price at which they can save 
bodh conscience and honour. I have delivered my trust to tlie riglit 
owner, and now give up my life to whom 1 pledged it.” 

The King beckoned his knights under a wide-spread oak, whose 
shade.had often been cast over his ancestors while debating the inte¬ 
rests o? their infant kingdom. Resentment was still stirring in his 
bosom: but the unanimous voice of his nobles, in favour of Peran¬ 
zules, restored the complete ascendancy of his generous mind. They 
all declared that, by the laws of knightly honour in Spain, the Cas¬ 
tilian was guiltless. The King might take his life as a fdrfeiture; 
bat could not blame, nor reproach him as a criminal. 

^ Alphonso, opening a way through the circle of knights within which 
he had held his council, came to inhere the Lord of Valladolid stood 
alo^, holding the rope with as firm a grasp, as if he clung to it over the 
st^rrmy sea. ft was, indeed, the only stay which, in his view, could 
^Ic^Um from sinking into shames The KHIg did not speak till he 
■ had clasped the venerable warrior in his arms. “ Peranzules, (he said) 
friou hast been a judge between contending crowns, and judged ho¬ 
nourably and truly. Let none, «however, assume that proud office, 

^ who cannot, li|(e yourself, face him whom he has cast in judgment!” 
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TIIK LIVING FRENCH POETS.—-NO. 1. 

De Jihanxer. ' 

PiEKRE Jean de Beranger is one of those geniuses which 81*6 rase in 
the poetical literature of every nation, but most rare in that of France. 
TJie rules of French^ versification have seldom allowed its followers to 
display originality of thought or manner ; and while.we see the prose 
writers of that country developing the most poetioal sentiments in their 
unrhymed senteilfces,* the poets, in the everlasting monotony of their 
verse, are prosaic to the last degree.' ' Many reasons conspire to pro¬ 
duce these paradoxical effeots ; and the most evident arc to be found 
in the national character. That love of finery, and exaggerated notion 
of grandeur and grandiloquence, so undeniable in Frenchmen, lead the 
<great majority of their poots, of their bcs> ones too, to follow tlie 
beaten track of the^ predecessors- Then the vanity of upholding the 
fancied dignity of the Muse; the pride of being enrolled ambng the 
train of faultless monsters” to which French poetry has giveh birth ; 
and the imperfect conception of the art in a country wluch boasts of 
practising it on the narrowest existing scale ;—all this unites^to make 
French poets the willing slaves of an unexampled system of cohstraint. 
But a few of them have, frpm time to time, sent forth sweet notes of 
wildness through the })f>rs of their cage—and De Beranger dances in 
his chains. 

This writer is only known to the world under the humble ’de^n^* 
t^on of “ Chansonnicr.” Song-writing is i 'which he has wisely 

selected, for the display of powers fitted for the veryfhighest walks of 
poetry. He thus has not only ma^c choice of the style to which his 
language is best adapted, but has completely limited the attacks of na¬ 
tional criticism. Had he chosen tli? tragic or die epic line, he would 
have at once thrown himself into the cross-fire and sharp-shooting, in 
which the little wits of his country are so expert. The grand labour 
of French criticism has evpr been to give words a supremacy over 
thoughts ; to make refinements of idiom superior to biu'stsvof feeling ; 
and to place language on the pedestal wherv’ Nature ought to be 
worshipped. In the spirit of this principtethey have put*the most ridi¬ 
culous restrictions on every branch of poetical composition within 
their reach ; they have bowed down to an idol of imaginar^peTTcction ; 
and one of the high priests of this false worship, La Harpe, has ac¬ 
knowledged, with an air of boasting rather tlian repentance,Parlhi 
nous le Poete ne jouit pas du tiers de Vidiome national; le (este lui cst 
interdit comme indigne dc lui. II n’y a gucrc pour lui qu’un certain 
nombre de mots convenus.” But the volatile spirit of song-writing* 
rises above the atmosphere of these contemptible constraints. It ad¬ 
mits of the whole range of the l;piguagc. Few words arc too low, and 
none too lofty, for its usage. The poet may in that line attain the li¬ 
berty, which the same La Harpe imagines tp have been confined to the 
Greek and Latin writers, of bejiig by turns “ natural without fearing 
to appear mean, and sublime without dreading to be thought bombas- • 
tic.” The songs of De Beranger are the proofs that the canons of cri¬ 
ticism arc mere nullities wlien getiius will oppose them ; and the suc¬ 
cess of his efforts has cleared at least one patli for^the vigorous exer* 
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, ‘bise of intellect that seeks its developement in poetry. In tliis point 
' 'of view he has done more for tUs literature of France, in the space of 
seven or eight years, than the host of dull critics of the Academy have 
eilected against it for above a century. 

* The importance in France of this apparently most humble line of 
poetry must be wcU understood, to mahe us comprehend the amaaing 
popularity of Pe fieranger. To come to such ’an understanding, we 
mtigt divest ourselvjs of all our own national notions on the subject; 
Sot wMi ni the tbin^ is not felt. Music bears away, from poetry (with 
few Exceptions) the whole intn^est of this species of composition, as may 
be clearly acepuntad> for by the perusal of ihc doggrel words which 
disgrace our best English melodics. The author who exclaimed, 
“ Give to any one the making of a nation’s laws, so I have the writing 
of its songs,’* must have had, as well as a liigh notion of his own 
poetical ppwers, some particular views not expressed in Ins so-often- 
quoti^ seinence; for, if it referred to any country but France, we sec 
no pfbfound wisdom in its application. But' there the song is indeed 
a powerful weapon. The ancient government of tliat country has been 
wisely and wittily called “ une monarchic absolue, temp^ree par des 
chansons and their influence in the ptvseui state of the constitu¬ 
tion (tempered by circumstances of a different nature) may be best 
learnt in the consideration of the indivldn,^! case before us. 

Voltaire says, that, in order to succeed in song-writing, “ II fant avoir 
dansivKssprit de la finesse et du sentiment, avoir de I’harmonic dans le 
t^te, ne point trop«»’«?pver, ne point trop s’ubaisser, ct savoir ii’i tre 
point trop long.’’ De Bferanger probably unites all these qualilii's in a 
degree superior to any of his {/.'edecessors ; but if he has sometimes 
gone beyond the limits here prescribed, if occasionally he has raised 
himself above the level here laiA down, if his modesty has induced him 
to give the name of songs to strains of bolder flight, it would be 
a rigorops critic indued wlio would .urn into a reproach the character 
given of such productions in these words of Benjamin Constant, “ Be- 
ranger l^it des odes sublimes, quand if ne eroit fatre que des siiiijdes 
chansons.” It is universally allowed in France that this writer has sur¬ 
passed all *lns rivals. That, independent of the elevation of thought 
and style, of the generous ]>liilanthropy and ])iire patriotism which arc 
propeKy'his own, he combines the ease of Blot, the joyous tone of 
Colle, and the flowing naivcti' of Panard. It is difficult to find any 
' parallel for him in his own country. lie rescmhles, perhaps, La Fon¬ 
taine np)rc than any otiic-r of the Frc'nch poets, hut that chief!}' in the 
ease and gracefulness ol’ his diction; for there are many distinctive 
points in their separate styles, in which it would be impossible to trare 
any analogy. Nor should we ]>e more successful in attempting a com¬ 
parison between De Berangcr and foreign writers. We might trace a 
^resemblance in some particular jjoons to those rapid transitions of 
Horace, from the loftiest flights to the graceful utterance of some moral 
or fajhiliar sentiment. *l/ike 1’ibuljus, who pausc.s in the midst of his 
amos'ous transports to sing ot'his death. Beranger in one of his songs, 
*'.Le Bon V^eillarJ,” has outstripped Time, to anticipate the advance 
of age, and to bring before us, in manner at once tender and striking, 
the recolleptu^s and regrets which, for the sake of literature and Ins 
' frWds, wexgnfce to see in such a distant perspective. Similitudes may 
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be sought for him in our own country. hftve remarked some shal¬ 
low efforts of tills kind. That which.compares him to Mo^re hfui been 
certainly the most unhappy, for of all writers. he resembljBs him the 
least. De B6ranger has nothing whatever of the yoluptupus tender¬ 
ness and elegant versification of the author of JjaUa Rookhi .We 
never find his songs depending on the grace of a, metaphori^Pt'^the 
tournure of a phrase. He has sometlung infinitely mor^ natural and 
manly, if less finished and seductive. There is a reason and a philiH ' 
sophy in his styte^^that savours more sense tht^ sentiraent-rmor^ of 
the mind than the heart—a di8tinction.fvbich physiologists who giveo/1 
the honour to the head will scarediy comptehend, unless they make 
broad allowance for a, fanciful illustration of a poetical subject. 'But 
lest what we have said might be construed into a denial of tenderness 
to De Heranger, we express our full coincidencoHin the followingsum- 
mary givf>n by a French critic of the qualities of his poetry. “TBvery 
true-born affection,* every generous sriitimcnt, benevolence, tokerauon> 
philosophy, respect for the laws, belief in a Supremo Being, sublinfity 
of mind, are as evident in the verses of Be ranger as they are deep- 
rooted in his heart; but patriotism is the ardent passion which appears 
to govern it supremely.*’ • r. 

Vivacity of expression, joined to considerable force of thought) are 
the chief characteristics of De Beranger’s songs. His weightiest ideas 
are presented to us with a surprising elasticity of language. Wlien 
he is satisfied to trifle with a frivolous subject, some word or nhSBsejjf 
mingled vivacity and shrewdness is sure tohj’ f*v%^d, as if involuntarily, 
hn its natural place ; but iA many of his ind^ serious pieces, when some ' 
deep thought lies hidden under a surface of gaiety, the expression has 
invariably a suitable elevation. But even when indulging in the bold¬ 
est images, he rarely loses that famtliar air which renders his bitterest 
satires so palatable, which has gained him the merit of bringing tlic 
ode within the comprehension "of the vulgar^ and secured for him the 
title of “ the Poet of the People.” He has, moreover, the uncommbn *' 
merit of putting nothing useless into a style which we might think 
forced, from its very nature, to have recourse to superfluities. Rvery., 
verse seems to contain some thought or image; and, wliut is little com¬ 
mon to song-writers, he lias the art of convincing witiiout making use 
of any of the usual forms of argument. There is at ono» -^precision 
and a picturcsqueiiesH in the terms which he employs, and an amazing 
aptness in their application— an animation and piquancy, which har¬ 
monize well with the originolit;^ of his thoughts, and gracefull;;^adapt 
themselves to all the varieties of liis subject. And in remarking the 
faults of this writer, we find them, with few exceptions, those of hi? 
subjects, not ofliis mind. These being, for the most part, chosen for 
their familiarity, seem naturally to lead to occasional negligence. In 
the freedom of his diction, lie sometimes falls from nairclc to triviality, 
a distance no greater than from the snblin]^ to the ridiculous ; and he 
occasionally appears to write less for the people than the populace; 
or. to express my meaning by a plirtsc of Mercier, when speaking^of 
one of the leading orators of the Convention, “ F.n voulant 6tre popu- ^ 
laire, il est qiielqucfois populadcr^" 

With regard to the graver charges which have Iwcn advanced against 
De Beranger, and whicli apply to his opinions as a lilan, rather than his 
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qualities as a poet, we wish to leave them untouched. In an examina¬ 
tion of his writings, we do not conceive it necessary to enter into an 
inquisition on his principles; and wc think that a just notion of his 
literary merit may be obtained, without an analysis of his religious and 
political creed. The intolerant spirit of party may delight to peer, into 
the recesses of men's minds, and drag forth the secret of their abstract 
opinions. But we hold this utterly unjustiBable in candid literary 
enquiry. The private conduct of a public writer has rarely much 
connexion with his works; and even if it has, even when we may trace 
the analogy between his life dsd opinions, it is of little importance to 
the world, which i's rarely benefited by isolated examples of good or 
ill, although sensibly affected by the writings of the man, whose per¬ 
sonal influence is ast nothing. But should our opinion be ineffectual to 
stop this evil of modern criticism ; should the desire, so natural to man¬ 
kind, of scrutinizing the conduct of our neighbqnrs, prevail over the 
suggestions of a considerate reserve, we believe tliere does not exist an 
individual who might more fearlessly court the scrutiny than the sub¬ 
ject of our present notice. He is a man of exemplary conduct in the 
limited sphere to which he has voluntarilypCyrcumscribed himself. Of 
simple manners and most frugal habits, lie possesses at once a gener¬ 
ous, philosophic, and highly independent mind, as exemplified in liis 
frequent refusal of the proffered benefits of a i.uracrous circle of friend.s, 
^as well^as in other points of conduct which will be noticed hereafter. 

** It IS not, however, our purpose to hold up the songs of De Berangei 
as invulnerable to ^le closures of moral* any more than literary, pri- 
ticism. We consider them, on t^e contrary, to contain occasional pas¬ 
sages highly offensive to the rigorous notions of a large portion of 
society; and some few songs, vyhicli the most tolerant readt'r would 
willingly erase from the book. I’o specify these, is an easy task. “ La 
Bacchante,” “ Ma Grand’merc,” “ Margot,” “Le Soir dcs Noces,” “ Lc 
'Bon Dieu.” These fi\e songs, deducted from the one hundred and 
sixty-tliree which compose the two published volumes, and occasional 
purifications in a few- of those wliich remain, would remove every 
cause of censure, and render the republication of the work in this 
country highly desirable. 'But even for the fault of publishing these 
piecftsirA'l'^uses may be fairly found in the consideration of the author*.s 
situation in life. A man like Beranger, self-educated, thrown in his 
.tendercst years upon the world, and that the world of revolutionary 
disorganization, may well find absolution for those scanty offences, fur 
which he bad ample precedents in the compositions of many a noble and 
cassocked author of his own country, from the Duke dc Nivernais to 
Cardinal Bernis. It must also be recollected, that the song in Franco 
has always been a licensed vehicle for the utterance of sentiments 
which might be thought to pass che bounds of strict decorum ; a 
“ chartered libertine,” for which no latitude was held excessive, and no 
subject sacred. Dc Bermiger was the first author in this line, whose 
uncommon powers brought its.privi'eges into hazard; and it will be 
seen, from the following short biographical sketch, that the trial in his 
person was less an individual attack, than a serious question discussed 
between the crown and the nation. 

It is not often«that the composition of a poet offers in a couple of 
short stanzas, the most leading details of his birth, parentage, and 
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rducation. An unpublished song of De Berangcr, highly admired in 
Paris for its modesty and its poetical merit, commences tints; and our 
readers need not fear its being spurious, lor we copy it from the 
author’s manuscript. 

’ Dans ce Paris, plein d'or et de mis^re, 

Kn Pan du Christ niil-sept-cenl-quatrc vingt, 

Chez un tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand-p^;re, 

Moi, nout'cau nd, sachez ce qu’il ut’advint. 

Ilien ne j)r^'Ut la gloire d’un Orph^e 
A moil bcrceau, ejui n’etait pas de fleurs ; 

Mais nion grand-perc, accouranl a mes plcurs. 

Me trouve un jour dans les bras d’unc fee. 
l£t cette f«5c, avee de gais refrains, 

C'ahnait Ic crl de incs premiers chagrins. 

I A* bon vicillard lui dit. Panic iiiquiete, 

*' A cet enfant quel dcstin cat promis?” 

Elle repond. “ Vois le sous ina baguette, 

(iaryon d’auberge, iinpriiucui, ct cominis. 

(In coup de foudre ajoute u ines tiresages: 

Ton fils attcuit« va perir consume ; 

13icu le regarde, et roiseau ruiiim^ 

V^ole, en chaiitant, braver d’autres orages.” 

Et puis la fee/ avee de gais refrains, 

Caliuait le cri de mes premiers chagrins. 

To this information, that he was born in Paris in the year 17^, that 
his grandfather was u tailov, he himself an ^tendant in an inn, (kept, 
wc believe, by bis mother,) struck lightning in his youtli, appren¬ 
ticed to a printer, and subsequently a clerk in a public office, little is to 
be added of De Beranger’s early life. He has been beard to say that 
he learned to read he scarcely remembers how ; but that the first books 
he studied were the Bible, and a translation of Homer. In these vo¬ 
lumes consisted the whole library of the “ ituberge,” and it may be 
conceived how powerfully such studies must have aided to fix the bias 
of so poetical a mind. In the printing-office he had a wider field for 
improvement. He tliere learned the rules of his motli«r tongue, its 
orthography and versification—and beyond these, his knowledge of 
language docs not extend. Neither is there any thing appB'"'£it-ia his 
songs to make us suppose him a man of extensive reading, beyond the 
volume of the human mind. Thut he has deeply studied ; and for hie 
admirable commentaries upon it,-we cheerfully dispense with a display 
of learning,—for pedantry woulil be, to poetry such as his,% gloomy 
shadow thrown across the face of a bright portrait of life and manners. ' 

In his humble station of clerk in the office of public instruction, he 
found leisure for the composition of some of those songs which have 
since become so celebrated. He ^as in the habit of singing these pro¬ 
ductions in the society of his friends, and they soon got abroad. " Le 
Senateur” and “ Le Roi d’Yvetot”—the first, a bitter satire against the 
corruption and subserviency of senators—the latter, a not less keen at¬ 
tack upon the Emperor,—were particularly popular; and it is said, that 
Napoleon laughed at the wit of the lesson, by which he failed to profit. 
Lucien Bonaparte, the great patrdfi of letters of his day, had heard of 
De Berangcr, and became his protector. Upon the voluntary exile of 
Lucien, the poet was desirous of proving his gratitude by the dedica- ■ 
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tion of a volimje of pastoral poetry. The censors suppressed the de¬ 
dication, vi'bicb contained expressions little palatable to the Imperial 
taste. De Beranger on this abandoned his intention, and his Idyls re¬ 
main to this day unpublished. Wlien Napoletfn lost his empire for the 
first time, the noise of his fall tttas not echoed by the muse of De Be¬ 
ranger. He scorned to libel, when in misfortune, him whom he had 
satirized in the fulness of his power. Quietly fulfilling the duties of 
his station, he saw the return of the Emperor, but he did not profit by 
his temporary success. He was offered during the hundred days the 
office of censor, a place of considerable emolument and influence, but 
little suited to the free and liberal turn of his mind. He unhesitatingly 
refused it. In the year 1815, during the occupation of France by the 
Allies, was prevailed on to publish a small volume of songt;. Its 
success was prodigious; ahd although it' contained several of those 
afferwards selecteil for prosecution, they did not then attract the ven¬ 
geance of the ministers. With his celebrity came its natural conse¬ 
quence—improvement. He wrote new songs, each one better than the 
other. Subjects of tbe most inviting nature presented themselves in 
the political tergiversation, and the revival jf religious excess, which 
every day became more evident. De Beranger seized on such topics, 
and made the chastisement of the offenders hi§ peculiar province. 'I’lic 
govemraent became indignant, anil the “ Cliansonnier” was deprived of 
liiq But there never was a more perfect triumph prepared for 

a literary roan, than /tatitution procured for its intended victim. 
His cause Was at once esfiuused ns national, and he, pronounced a 
martyr. His private friends, a nur.'.erous party, rallied round him, and 
the public joined in circles of increasing extent, till the wliolc surface 
of society was ruffled by tlic wide, spreading eddies of discontent, ema¬ 
nating from him who floated buoyantly on the troubled waters. A 
new edition of his songs was announced, with an additional volume. 
Ten thousand copies were printed, and instantly sold. 'I'hc prosecu¬ 
tion of the author w'as resolved on; the sCi])prc.ssion of the work com¬ 
manded ; and the discovery of four copies rewarded the zeal of the 
police. De E6rangcr was brought to trial on four separate charges, 
namely, for having outraged morality, insulted religion, offended tlie 
King^s'iJcTaon, and excited the public to sedition. Fourteen songs 
were selected to bear out these charges. * The interest created was quite 
unparalleled. The court was crowded to an excess scarcely before wit¬ 
nessed ; and the powers of the counsel‘employed in the prosecution and 
defence were exerted to the utmost. The result was, the acquittal of 
* tbe accused on the first and third charges, and his conviction on the 
second and fourth, by a majority of the jurors (conformably to the 
French law) of seven to five; but it was discovered by the judges, 
aflcr the jury rtturned their verdict, Vhat the fourth charge (which was 
literally “ d’avoir provoque au port public d’un signe exterieur de ral- 
liement non autorise par le Roi”) was pot qualified as an offence by the 

* La Bacchante; Ma Grand’merc; Margot; Deo grntias d’un Epicureen; La 
'descente aux Enfers; Capiicins; Les Chantres de Parolaac; Lea MiBsionnaircs; 

> Le Bon Dieu; La Mort du Roi Christophe ; Lc I’riucc dc Navarre; Ea Curardc 
blanche; L’Enrhiiina; Lc Vicnx Drapeau. 
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criminal code. De Bcrangcr then stood only liable to punishment on 
the second charge, “d’avoir commis le delit d’outrage a la morale 
public et religieuseand his sentence for this offence was, three months’ 
imprisonment, a fine of 500 francs, (J2t)/.), and the suppression of his 
work. 

The announcement of so slight a penalty on charges so serious, the 
small majority of the jury by which he was convicted, and the general 
feeling that the attack was prompted much less by respect for religion 
and “ bonnes moeurs ” than by political malice, left De Beranger and 
his friends no triumph to desire. He. enjoyed his imprisonment and' • 
paid his fine; for the first was a continued fcite, and his wealthy friends 
showered offers upon him, which, if accepted, would have repaid his 
forfeited francs a thousand-fold. But he declined all assistance. The 
profits Of his publication produced a sum which gives him an annual 
income of about 80/., and on this he liver’lndependent, respectable, 
find content. He h&s written but little since his trial. An occasional 
Song escapes him, as it were, without effort; and if he does not court, 
he has too much gallantry to decline, tite visits of the willing Muse. 

In the spirit of this independence De Beranger passes his days. The 
soundness of his judgment causes him to be consulted in almost every 
important question, by several oftlie leading members of the Cote Gauche; 
and lie is not mure valued in public us a poet, than in his private circle 
as a politician. Literary friends continually urge him to write, and 
we may safely say that all parties look anxiously for the nnbli cation of 
those Idyls already alluded to, and which are^pronounced to beadmi- 
ruble by many competent judges to whom they have been shewn. It 
is natural to suppose that a man, ^lio possesses so much conversa¬ 
tional talent, and who is so intently listened to, has had many of his say¬ 
ings recorded. Wc shall content oi'rsclves with citing one of these. 
When urged to compose a song against a celebrated statesman then in 
disgrace, he replied, “ h la bonne heurc, quand il sera ministre.*’ We 
should be glad to see this reply reprinted in as* many multiplications as 
the copies of his songs, which are uitogctlicr, including the editions of 
Bruxelles and Geneva, 35,000. 

In conclusion wc have only to say, that*though we cotdd wish to give 
the reader an idea of Dc Beranger in an English translation, we feel 
the difficulty of the task, and the probability of our failure if '" ri'hnuld 
attempt it. But we shall give one specimen in the original:— 

• 

Lc Vieux DrajKau, 

Dc tiics vieux coiiipagnons dc gloirc, 

Jc viens dc me voir entour^. 

Nos souvenirs m’nnt cnivre; 

Le vin m’a rendu la m<!finoirc. 

Ficis de mes exploits et de Icurs, 

J’ai mon drupcau dans ma chauinicrc. 

8 uand sccoiirai-je la poussiere 
^ui lernit ses nobles couleurs ? 

11 est cacb^ sous I’liumblc paillc 
Oil jc dors pauvre et nmtile.; 

Lni qui, sAr dc vimim’, a vol^ 

V’iiigl ans dr batuillc eu bataillc! ^ 
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Chargf de laurtcrs ct de fleurs, 

II brilla sur I’Europe emigre. 

Quand seco{irai<ge la poussiere. Sec. 

Ce drapeau payait h. la France 
Tout le sang 'qu’il nous a coAtc. 

Sur le sein de la libertd 

Nos bis jouaient avec sa lance. 

Qu’il preuve encore aux oppresseurs 
Combien la gloire est roturii;re. 

Quand, Sec. 

Son aigle est rcstd dans lu poudre, 

Fatigud de lointains exploits: 

Rcndons-lui le coq dcs Gaulois, 

II sut a?issi lancer la fotidre. 

La France,' oubliniit ses duuleurs, 

Lc rebdnira libre el fiere. " 

Quand, &c. 

Las d’errer avee la victoire, 

Des lois il deviendra I’appui. 

Chaque soldat fut, grace a lifl,' 

Citoyeii au bord de la Loire. 

Seul il peut voiler nos malbeurs, 
Ddployons-le sur la Frontiere ! 

Quand, Sec. 

MuL il Ja pres dc incs armes : 

Un instant osoiis I’cntrevoir. 

Viens, inon Drapruu! Viens, mon espotrl 
C'cst a toi d’essuyer mes larincs. 

D’un giierrier qui verse des plcurs, 

Le Liel cniencfra la pridre. 

f)ui, jc bccourai la poussiere 

Qui tcc’it tes nobles cbuleurs! 


, ACCOUNT or AN APPARITION, 

Seen at Star-Cro&s, iji DevonshiH, the Q3d Jiilj/, ISJiU. 

a ^ rrr^. ^ 

“ T*** true* ‘ tis certain, man, though dead, retains 
Part of himself j th’ immortal mind remmns : 

The form subsists 'without the body’s aid, 

^ Aerial semblance and an enipty shade.*’ Popb. 

* 1 AM aware of the predicament in which I am placing my¬ 

self, when in the present age of incredulity I venture to commit to 
paper, m all sincerity of spirit and fulness of conviction, a deliberate 
and circum^antial account of an Apparition. Impostor and visionary, 

T alternate horns of the dilemma on which 

I shall ^ tossed with sneers of contempt, or smiles of derision ; every 
delusion practised by fraud or. cretFility, from the Cock-lane Ghost, 
Reverend Mr. Colton, and the Sampford Spectre, will be 
^raithfully registered against me, and I shall be finally dismissed, accord- 
f the temperament of the retiUer, either with a petulant febuke 

, for attempting t^ impose such exploded superstition upon an enlight¬ 
ened public; or with a sober and friendly recommendation to get my 
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head shaved, and betake niyself to some place of safe custody with as 
little delay as may be. In the arrogance of my supposed wisdom, 1 
should myself, only a few weeks ago, Have probably adopted one of 
these courses towards any other similar delinquent, which will secure 
me from any splenetic feeling, however boisterous may be the mkth, 
or bitter the irony, with which I may be twitted and taunted for the fol¬ 
lowing narration. I have no sinister purposes to answer, no particu¬ 
lar creed to advocate, no theory to establish ; and writing with the 
perfect conviction of truth, and the full possession of my Acuities, 1 4 
am determined not to suppress what I conscientiously believe to be 
facts, merely because they may militate against received opinions, or 
liappcu to be inconsistent with the ordinary course of human expe¬ 
rience. • 

The author of the Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Trutli, 
represents Berkeley as teacliing us, “ that external objects are nothing 
but ideas in our minds ; that matter exists not but in our minds ; and 
that, independent of us and our faculties, the earth, the sun, and the 
starry heavens have 110 existence at all; that a lighted candle is not 
white, nor luminous, norjrqpnd, nor divisible, nor extended; but that 
for any thing we know, or can ever know to the contrary, it may be an 
Egyptian pyramid, the King of Prussia, a mad dog, the island of 
Madagascar, Saturn’s ring, one of the Pleiades, or nothing at all.” If 
this be a faithful representation of Berkeley’s theory, it may be a dduced 
as a striking illustration of the perversity of human reason, thaf"sucli " 
a anaii shaill be deemed a philosopher, a:4Q persuade bishops and 
divines, in spite of the evidence of ^heir senses, to adopt his notions, 
and deny the existence of matter ; while the poor wight, who, in con¬ 
formity to the evidence of his senses, maintains the existence of disem¬ 
bodied spirit, is hooted and run down as a driveller and a dotard. 
Dr. .lohnson’s argument, that th^ universal belief in ghosts, in all ages 
and among all nations, confirms the fact of ti/tir apparition, is futile 
and inconclusive ; for the same reasoning would establish the truth of 
necromancy, witchcraft, idolatry, and other superstitions ; but the op- 
posers of this belief not only brand as impostors all tha^e who relate 
their own experiences of its confirmation ; they not only repudiate the 
Agatho-dmmon of Socrates, and slight the averment of Scnintii re. that 
Saul desired the Witch of Endor to raise up the spirits of those whom 
he should name ; but they deny even the possibility of the fact. Tp 
admit a posthumous existence in. the next world, and reject the com¬ 
petency of nature to accomplish a similar mystery in is^surely an 
unwarranted limitation of her powers. Who shall circumscribe the • 
metamorphoses of our being? When we start from the ante-natal 
void into existence, the change is certainly wonderful; but it is still 
more strange, startling, and incomprehensible, when we quit life in the 
fulness of intellect, and return into the invisible world. In the first 
case, we advance from nonentity to a very confined state of conscious¬ 
ness, to an animal existence, foik.an ipfant has no mind. That celes¬ 
tial portion of our system is evolved by the painful elaboration of time 
and of our own efforts; it requires a series of years to perfect its 
inscrutable developemcnt; and is^his sublime image and emanation of 
the Deity to be suddenly, instantly, degraded into a clod of earth, an 
inert lump of matter, without undergoing any intermediate state of 
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« existence between death and final resurrection 1 Abstract theory sanc¬ 
tions the supposition of Ghosts; and by what authority do we gainsay 
those who solctnnly declare that they havre beheld them ? They never 
appear, it is urged, to more than one person at a time, which is a strong 
presumption of in^vidual falsehood or delusion. How so ?—this may 
be the law of their manifestation, if 1 press the corners of my eyes, 
1 see consecutive circles of light, like a rainbow ; nobody else can dis¬ 
cern them—^but will it be therefore maintained that I do not ? It is 
^notorious, that in dreams objects are presented to us with even a more 
vivid distinctness than they assume to the visual organ ; but it would 
be idle to assert that those configurations were not presented to us, 
because they were invisible to others. Our waking eyes may indeed 
be made thei “fools of our other senses, or else worth all the rest;"— 
granted; but still you m;^y give us credit for the sincerity of our rela¬ 
tion, for we pretend not to describe, apparitions that other men have 
seen, but-those which we ourselves have w itnessed. 

Itmay^otbc unimportant to remark, that so far from my being subject 
to the blue devils and vapours with w'hich hypochondriacs and invalids 
are haunted, I possess that happy physical organization, w’hich ensures 
almost uninterrupted health of body and mind, and which, in the elas¬ 
ticity and buoyancy of my spirit, renders the sensation of mere exis¬ 
tence an enjoyment. Though I reside in the country, winter has for 
me no gloom ; nature has prepared herself for its rigours; they are 
-• u at t mavry ; and every thing seems to harmonize with their infliction ; 
but for the same reason O'at the solitude of a town is desolating and 
oppressive, while the loneliness of the country is soothing and grateful, 
I do feel the sadness of perpetual fogs and rains in July, although they 
excite no melancholy feeling at the seasop of tlicir natural occurrence. 
To see one^s favourite flowers laying down their heads to die; one’s 
plantation strewed with leaves not shaken off in the fulness of age, but 
beaten to earth in the bl,qpm of youthhere a noble tree laid prostrate; 
and there a valuable field of corti lodged in tlic swampy soil (which 
were familiar objects in July last), is sullicieat to excite melancholy 
associations in the most cheerful temperament. Confessing that mine 
was not akogether proof against their influence, and leaving to the 
caviller and the sceptic the full benefit of this admission, I proceed to 
-a'^SlUlpTe statement of the fact which has elicited these preliminary ob¬ 
servations. 

Actuated by the disheartening dulncss of the scene to which I have 
alluded, Lhad written to my friend Mr. George Staples, of Exeter, re- 
^ questing him to walk over some day and dine w'ith me, as 1 well knew 
his presence was an instant antidote to mental depression, not so much 
from the possession of any wit or humour, as from his unaffected kind¬ 
ness and amiability, the exuberance of his animal spirits, the inex¬ 
haustible fund of his laughter, which was perpetually waiting for the 
smallest excuse to burst out of his heart, and the contagion of his hila* 
rity, which had an instant faculty of communicating itself to others. 

, On the day following the transnriissioh of this letter, as 1 was sitting in 
an alcove tiir indulge my aflemoon meditation, I found myself dis¬ 
turbed by what, I imagined to be th(i,iicking of my repeater; but, recol¬ 
lecting that I had left it in the house, 1 discovered the noise proceeded 
‘'■from that little insect of inauspicious augury, the death-watch. De- 
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spising the jpuerile superstitions connected with tliis pulsation, I gave it 
no farther notied, and proceeded towards the house, when, as 1 passed 
an umbrageous plantation, 1 was startled by a loud wailing shriek, and 
presently a screech-owl flew out immediately before me. It was the 
first time one of those ill-omened birds had ever crossed my path; 1 com¬ 
bined it with the memento-mori 1 had just heard, although 1 blushed at 
iny own weakness in thinking them worthy of an association ; and, as 
I walked forward, I encountered my servant, who put a letter into^y 
hand, which I observed to be scaled with black wax. It was from the ^ 
clerk of my poor friend, informing me that he had been that morning 
struck by an apoplectic fit, which had occasioned his almost instanta¬ 
neous death! Tlie reader may spare the sneer that is dickering upon 
his featii^jes : I draw no inference whatever from tlie omemr that pre--. 
ceded this intelligence: 1 am willing to consider them as curious 
coincidences, totally ynconnected with the startling apparition which 
shortly afterwards assailed me. 

Indifferent as to death myself, 1 am little affected by it ip others. 
The doom is so inevitable; it is so doubtful whether the parties be not 
generally gainers by the cjiange ; it is so certain that we enter not at 
all into this calculation, but^)ew’ail our deprivation, whether of society, 
protection, or emolument, with a grief purely selfish, that I run no risk 
of placing myself in the predicament of the inconsolable widow', who 
was reproached by Franklin with not having yet forgiven God Al¬ 
mighty. Still, however, there was something so awful in the mainRP'Wf 
inyjfriend’s death, the hilarity J had anticipateiWlrom his presence formed 
so appalling a contrast with his actual condition, that my mind natu¬ 
rally sunk into a mood of deep sadness and solemnity. Reaching the 
house in this frame of thought, I closed the library window-shutters as 
I passed, and entering the room by ^ glass-door, seated rojrself in a 
chair that fronted the garden. Scarcely a minute had elapsed, when I 
was thrilled by the strange waillTil howl of nJj*favourite spaniel, who 
had followed me into the apartment, and came trembling and crouch¬ 
ing to my feet, occasionally turning his eyes to the back of the cham¬ 
ber, and again instantly reverting them with every deij^onstration of 
terror and agony. Mine instinctively took* the same direction, when, 
notwithstanding the dimness of the light, I plainly and indisp utably 
recognised the apparition of my friend sitting motionless m thegreat 
arm-chair! 1 It is easy to be courageous in theory, not difficult to be 
bold in practice, when the mind Jias time to collect its ehergies ; but 
taken as I was by surprise, I confess, that astonishment and^terror so 
far mastered all my faculties, that, without daring to cast a second , 
glance towards the vision, I walked rapidly back into the garden, fol¬ 
lowed by the dog, who still testified the same agitation and alarm. 

Here I had leisure to recover fmm my first perturbation; and as my 
thoughts rallied, I endeavoured to persuade myself that 1 had been de¬ 
luded by some conjuration of the mind, or some spectral deception of 
the visual organ. But in either tose, ^jow account for the terror of tlie 
dog ? He could neither be influenced by superstition, nor could his 
unerring sight betray him into groundless alarm, yet it was incontes¬ 
table that we had both been appaHbd by the same object. Soon reco¬ 
vering my natural fortitude of spirit, I resolved, whatp^er might be the 
consequcuces, to return and address the apparition. I even began to 
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fear it might liave vanished; for Glanvillc, who has written largely on 
ghosts, expressly says—*' that it is a very hard and painful thing for 
them to foree their thin and tenuous bodies into a visible consistence; 
that their bodies must needs be exceedingly compressed, and that 
therefore they must be in haste to be delivered from their unnatural 
pressure.” 1 returned, tlierefore, with some rapidity towards the 
library; and although tlie dog stood immovably still at some distance, 
in spite of my solicitations, and hept earnestly gazing upon me, as if 
in apprehension of an approaching catastrophe, 1 proceeded onward, 
and turned back the shutters which 1 haiLclosed, determined not to be 
imposed upon by any dubiousness of the light. Thus fortified against 
deception, 1 re-entered the room with a firm step, and there in the full 
glare of day did I again clearly and vividly behold the identical appa¬ 
rition, sitting in the sa^ne posture as before, and having its eyes 
dosed!! 

My heart somewhat failed me under this sensible confirmation of the 
vision; but, summoning all my courage, 1 walked up to the chair, ex¬ 
claiming with a desperate energy—“ In the name of heaven and of all 
its angels, what dost thou seek here'! ”—when the figure, slowly rising 
up, opening its eyes, and stretching out its arms, replied—“ A leg of 
mutton and caper-sauce, with a bottle of prime old port, for such is the 
filmier you promised me.” “ Good God!” I ejaculated,what can 
this mean ? Are you not really dead ?” “No more tlmn you are,” re- 
-pliCd^lie figure. “ Some opj'n-mouthed fool told my clerk diat I was, 
and he instantly wrotetell you of it; but it was my namesake, 
George Staples, of Castle-street, not me, nor even one of my relations, 
so let us have dinner as soon us you please, for I am as hungry as a 
hunter.” 

The premised dinner being solin upon the table, my friend informed 
me, in the intervals of his cver-rcady laughter, that as soon as he had 
undeceived his clerk, ht>-*valkcd over to Star Cross to do roe the same 
favour; that he had fallen asleep in the, arm-chair while waiting my 
return from the grounds; and as to the dog, he ^reminded me tliat he 
had severely punished him at his last visit for killing a chicken, 
which explained his terror,' and his crouching to me for protection, 
when h e ^cognised his chastiser. H. 

„ SONNET.—THE INFANT. 

I SAW an infant—health, anti joy, and lijjht 
Blouin’d on its check, and sparkled in its eye; 

And its fond mother stood delighted by 
To see its morn of being dawn so bright. 

Again 1 saw it, when the withering blight 
Of pale disease had fallin, moaning he 
On that sad mother’s breast—stern Death was nigh. 

And Life’s young wings were fluttering for their fli^u 
Last, 1 beheld it strctcl^l upon the bier, 

». Like a fair flower untimely snatch’d away. 

Calm, and unconscious of its mother’s tear, 

^ Which on its placid cheek unheeded lay— 

^ * But on its lip the unearthly smile express’d, 

t “ Oh 1 happy child, untried, and early bless’d V* 

^Rcydon-f Suffolk. 


A. S. 
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ADA HEIS : A TALE. 

Notwitustamdino the very able and philosophical reaitoning of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers concerning the unruly tendencies totvards criti¬ 
cism ofthe age we write in,” we cannot quite bring ourselves to be¬ 
lieve that authors exist in the great scale of nature for the sole purpose of 
being set upyior set down by the critics, like so many nine-pins, which stand 
or fall, as the bowler goes wide of his mark, or “ tips all nine” in one furious 
sweeping article. We cannot indeed deny that the taste of the times should' 
be respected, and are fully aw'are that “ tliose who live to please, must 
please to livestill less are we disposed to question the “ great moral 
lesson” which the “ article on the press” displays ; or to doubt the sharp- 
sightedpess of our brethren in the North on the subject of “ utilityt^ 
but we do think it advisable in a reviewer^not to make too free with 
the Cayenne and nyistard of vituperation, if it be only to avoid ex¬ 
hausting the gustatory nerves of the reader, and so spoiling the market; 
and W'e for the most part endeavour to “ do our spiriting gently,’* and 
bear in mind that live authors have “ eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, and pagsipnsthat they “laugh when they are tickled, 
and die when they are poisoned,” and are “ warmed and cooled by tile 
same winter and summer as a Christian is.” 

It has been said that there are very few books wholly bad; and lite¬ 
rary faults are scarcely to be computed as crimes against society (the 
case of libel, of course, being duly excepted): although, thereJfc’iJTTt 
mpy be necessary that revigws should now icnd then have “ a severe 
article,” and give some unlucky scribbler “a good cutting up,” in 
order to retain the ear of the pubife; yet is it neither policy nor hu¬ 
manity to run a muck against all author-kind, and treat every one as an 
enemy who has written a book. * 

Having premised thus much, the reader will doubtless be prepared 
to find us in a merciful mood ; and we franklg’ «wn that the production 
now’ under consideration is oiv? that has some claims to our lenity. First, 
whatever may be thought of the matter, because its author is a woman ; 
and next, because she docs not write from mercenary motives; but is 
actuated, in thus publishing her labours, b^ a mere good-natured wish 
of multiplying innocent amusement. We are no advocates fo r_giyin^ 
the great exclusive privileges in literature, for permitting them*to~ 
abuse argument and lay down the law, on the strength of their aristq- 
eracy. To spare designing malice or tolerate dulness and pretension 
in the “ uolnfcs ft tumjunm nuhilfs** of the earth, for the salie of their 
gold tassels, is a base dereliction of duty to the public; but when all . 
is fair and above board, a reviewer is bound in courtesy to practise 
some forbearance to those who are much better employed in writing 
even a bad book, than in setting fociety a bad cxam^c of idleness and 
dissipation; and a critic may be permitted to consider a noble author, 
as one who is anxious to make some return to the community for all 
those accumulated advantages WAUch its institutions have heaped on his 
favoured head. 

There is one very considerable advantage to the public attendant 
upon the literary propensities of 4iie great, which still farther tempts 
us to a lenient estimate of their “ doings;” and thi^lies in the insight 
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such works afford unto tlie' character and peculiarities of high-born in- 
tdlcc^s. Very few of us are suffered to pass tlie magic circle within 
which the exclusively upper classes congr^fate; and the most favoured 
of us have but rare occasions for knowing what a great man's brains 
are made of. The points of view from which these favourites of for¬ 
tune look down^ijpon men and thin^, engender conclusions very dif¬ 
ferent from those winch ordinary people form on the samMubjects; and 
as these persons exercise so wide an influence on the ^stinies of the 
^ecies, it is good to have some means for analysing their conceptions.^ 
Smut up among themselves, or coming into contact with general so¬ 
ciety, without either giving or ’receiving much impulse, transacting 
little or no business personally, and having Uieir most ordinary wants 
-•anticipated, those among them who take not a leading part in politics, 

, live in a v^orld of their.own, which bears as little resemblance to this 
“work-a-day world” of ours, as the French Institute does to the Doni 
Bimiel. The works, therefore, of a noble author, whether they be 
wise or silly, amusing or dull, good for somctliing or for nothing (in 
themselves), are at least interesting as part and parcel of their author’s 
mind, as reflections of intellects with which we must otherwise remain 


una^uainted, and as it were anatomic preparations of that singular 
variety of the human animal, which is at once so important, and so 
difficult to examine in tlic recent subject. 

The fair authoress of Ada Reis, if we may judge from her writings, 
“pfiSSbsses a mind powerfully modified by the circumstances of her caste 
and position, and in itSK-Jfnot unworthy of some consideration by the 
philosopher. Acute, ingenious, imaginative, capable of quick and 
shrei^d observation, witli feelings as exalted as her fancy, she lias yet, 
by the force of circumstances been so far removed from the flat reali¬ 
ties of life, that she scarcely iecs any thing as. it really is. Her ac¬ 
quaintance with literature, though more general than her knowledge of 
the world, having be«s». equally independent of necessity and business, 
has likewise exempted her from that mental discipline which is essen¬ 
tial to regular composition. Her sagest pages have, therefore, a wild¬ 
ness or an yddity about them ; and there is an inequality in her steadiest 
march, which betrays feelings under little command, and ideas which 
jBo^quhe independently of volition. 

'i'aking her works as a faithful index of her mind, nothing can be 
, more bizarre than the nature and composition of her notions. In all 
that concerns the fashionable world, —that world of which the Editor of 


the Mtxning Post is the geographer,—its follies, its dissipations, its 
heartless inanity, and its freezing apathy, she is perfectly at home; and 
what she has seen, slie paints with considerable fidelity, and a force 
.occasionally amiroaching to that of our best novelists. IJcncc it is, 
that^of all her works, Graham iiamilton will the most universally 
please. But beyond this sphere, her notions are the result of a mis- 
CiQl)^|opl and not very judicious reading, coloured by an imagination 
vi^ose activity has found food for,,passions, which wealth, rank, and 
'the peculiarities of the social epoch, would otherwise have kept in an 
insipid ab^ance. Of the real world, of the cares, anxieties, and 
difficulties trough which men paso in their daily efforts for subsistence, 
she knows nothing. Of their duties and relations site has but vague 
and cmifused conceptions, partly the fruit of that sort of early instriic- 
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tion which the children of the great receive, but more the creation of 
a heart disposed to be affectionate, and of sensibilities too prone to 
exaggeration ; the whole perhaps a little tinctured by the philosophy 
of the Hannah More school. Her pages exhibit in curious and some¬ 
times in droll points of contrast, this strange mixture of simplicity and 
shrewdness, of domesticity and d^sipation, of.wild ideality, and satiiical 
touches of r^1 characters and posing follies. In perusing her works, 
we seem to accompany her in those her rapid and frequent journeys 
which the daily papers daily commemorate, between Whitehall and'her ' 
country villa. In the exercise of her "modb Thcbis, tnodb posuit 
Athcnis" faculty, she oltcs no discretion, and she passes from the fairy 
creations of her imagination to the impertinences and insipidities of the 
saloon and the ball-room, with an abruptness which to some may ep<' — 
pear to require a clue. Her style, as unsettled as her subject, changes^. 
from grave to gay,''from sentimental to satirical, according to the state * 
of her temperament at the moment of composition. Her books, there¬ 
fore, are not formed for those sage and a plomh persons who de¬ 
mand a “ cui hono /” at every stop, and require a mathematical and 
moral precision in all they read. In Ada Reis, indeed, the authoress 
has laboured hard to extract a moral; but she alone perhaps could 
conceive that any thing bearing upon actual life could be abstracted 
from person.'iges and adventures so wild and fantastic. Those readers, 
how'ever, who are less fastidious, and who pause not to inquire, ** Is 
this probable “ Is that in nature ?” and who, without judging a 
a whole, are contented with a jjuick succession .if melo-dramatic scenery 
and events, interspersed with some passages of great descriptive force, 
will not be disappointed in the perusjfi. 

The story is Asiatic, and is coloured with the diablerie of an Arabian 
tale. The adventures turn on a compact with the evil powers, or at least 
with their magic-gifted servants ; for it is not very clear which is in¬ 
tended. The events succeed each other wi(i,’' ihe rapidity, and with 
something of the wildness of §l dream. They have, consequently, but 
little sustained interest; but amidst the most unreined extravagance of 
the story, there are jierccptible glimpses of the human he^rt, which are 
not the less interesting because they are sibniewhat out of place and 
proportion. But the author’s Jbrt is evidently description. In^Ais 
she occasionally exhibits powers that might be turned to a better^c^* 
count. In giving, tljcrefore, a specimen of the work, we shall make^ 
our selection w'ith a view to the illjistration of this talent. The follow¬ 
ing passages are from the 1 Olh chapter and 2d vol. and relate to- the ’ 
earthquake at Lima. 

“ Ada Reis eqjtcred, his air wild and terrified. * Didst bear nothing?’ be* 
cried. * Hast seen nolhiiig?’ be said, darting by her (Fioiiuionda.) ‘Hark,! 
again! Look, look from the caseinwt.’ 

“ A lurid beam burst from the dens^c!oud« ; a noise loud atid terrible 
aroused every inhabitant of the house. Condalmar returned cabji^, and with 
a smile. The heal was intense; the forked lightning flashed along the 
skies; screams rent the air; the teritficd sJaies and menials rushed into the 
presence of their master kneeling and qttaking. The howling ot dogs was 
then heard ; strange and dismal sounds filled the air: a sulphurous smell in¬ 
fected the streets: the be^ts of burdeff, as they passed along, seemed scarcely 
able to sustain themselves under the loads they bore. Ii^the market-place, 
in the grand square, the gardens and plains adjoining the town, the terrified in- 
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habitants had assembled together, lamentiitz aloud, and saying the last day 
was at hand. Thb churches were suddenly nlled; and, of whatever religion'. 
Catholics, Protestants, Heretics, and Pagans, prostrated themselves before 
the altars, fearful of they knew not what danger. 

** Condalmar addressed himself to Ada Reia, and proposed that before it 
was too late they should fly from this state of horror ami alarm, and remove 

as quickly as possible to Callao. 

Arrived at Callao, they found the sicene there, if possible, more terrific 
than at Lima. Never had the sun risen upon greater calamity. The whole 
population of the place were assembled on the Dcacii; parents c]as|)ing their 
children, and husbands their wives ; and all invoking Heaven for mercy ami 


comrassion. 

“ The night proved more sultry than the day had hecn ; cattle and dogs 
traversed the country alone in wild aflright. Children wept, they knew not 
""•why. Strangers inquired of each otlier the meaning of these terrible por- 
. tents; many fled from th^ city and fort of Callao and betook ilicinselves to 
the sea ; but Ada Reis was of opinion that to attempt the sea in its present 
state were more dangerous than to remain on land lor the whole sky was of 
a purple tint, and the waves, with a still swell, seemed rising abo\c the level 
of the shore. Subterraneous noises •w'ere heard the whole of, the day, some¬ 
times resembling the bellowing of oxen, and at others the discharge of artil¬ 
lery, or thunder rattling at a distance. 

“ In a short time Ada Reis joined them ; and even at such a moment 
they could not abstain from impious raillery and iirofane jesting. * Should 
the earth quake, 1 will not,’ saici Ada Reis. At tnat moment a tremendous 
shock threw Fiormonda forward, and in the next a concussion so \iolent en- 
MMusd, that the building broke asunder into ruins.”...." The concussion was re¬ 
peated ; sulphurous flames broke forth from the bosom of the earth ; then at 
once were heard on all '^des the screams of the dying, the roaring of thunder, 
the wild howling of animals, the crash of churches, palaces, buildings 
toppling one upon another; all ih a moment destroyed, and burying under 
them their miserubie inhubiiunts.” 


In the last volume, which k in many respects inferior to the others, 
the authoress drops on a sudden the elevated and sustained tone of 
writing; and briiigi«,‘|[, her personages into a species of hell or purga¬ 
tory of her own imagining, becomes at once familiar and satirical. 
After the manner of Dante, or rather of Quevedo, she proceeds to dis¬ 
pose of classes and predicaments, and in her vvilfulness spares neither 
herself nor her friends. It is in this part of her work that she exhibits 
most especially a nervous .sensibility to injury, that vents itself in traits 
and anecdotes of those with whom site is displeased, 'riirough the 
whole work, indeed, we are grieved to And that the writer is evidently 
ill at ease. Gracious Heaven ! how little is every w'orldly prosperity 
to happiness! High birth, wealth, case, distinction, the confluence 
of all physical goods, with friends, relations, and admirers—are all 
insufficient to fill that aching void, the human heart ? When every 
thing, which in prospect seems most desirable, cdhspircs to render a 
inortali^happy, there is still a w^jking busy devil within, to conjure up 
imaginary woes, fo create constructive miseries, to subtilize and sophis¬ 
ticate, 40 magnify and to distort, to exaggerate expectation, and to 
manufacture disappointment. Let not the cold moralist, triumphant in 
his own composure, say that this is madness, ingratitude, frctfulncss 
unworthy of sympathy, or folly beneath compas,sion. Man does not 
desire to be miseirablc, ho doe% not seek to sufiTer. Ideal miseries (if 
those in que|tion be ideal) are not the less miseries because they pro¬ 
ceed from within: nor is hypochondriasis a less painful disease, because 
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it creates its own symptoms, or holds them more remotely from extern^ 
causation. Perhaps it is utterly impossible for behigs of exalt^ sensi¬ 
bility to carry on to the grave the delusions of life, and to avoid a con¬ 
viction of the worthlessness of the mass of mankind and of the insipidity 
of the bulk of existence. A contented disposition is the gift of Nature; 
and it should seem that it is a boon often bestowed as a compensation, 
for the absence of splendid talents and a creative genius. It occurs at 
least too frequently, that where the imaginative faculties take the lead, 
fancy delights to ^p her pencil in the gloomiest colours. C. 


MIND AND BODY. 

Velutl in Speculum.* ' 

Says Mind to Body t’other day. 

As on rny chin J plied iny razor. 

Pray tell luc—tioes that gla-is pourtray 
Your real phiz, or cheat the gazer? 

That youthful face, which bloom’d as sleek 
As "Hebe’s, Ganymede’s, Apollo’s, 

Has lost its roses, and your cheek 
Is falling into fearful hollows. 

n’he crow’s fell foot hath set its sign 
Beside that eye which dimly twinkles; 

And look ! Avlial means this uglj'Jine ? 

Gadzooks, my friend, you’re getting wrinkles! 

That form which ladies*oncc could praise. 

Would now inspire them with a panic; 

Get Byron's belt, or Wmeester’s stays. 

Or else you ’ll soon be Aldcrinanic. 

At sight of that dishiantled top,.., • 

My very heart, I must confess, aches: 

Once famous as*a Brutus crop. 

You now are balder than Lord Essex. 

Since Wayte’s decease your teeth decline 
Finding no bcautifier near ’em, 

Time’s tooth has mumbled two of thine, * 

Well may they call him—“ edax rerum'* 

Behold ! your cheeks arc quite bereft 
Of their two laugltter-nursing dimples. 

And pretty substitutes they’ve left— 

(Between ourselves) a brace of pimples! 

The fashions which you used to lead, 

So careless are you, or so thrifty, ^ 

You most neglect wls^n most you need, 

A sad mistake when nearing Fifty.— 

'Stop, stop, cries Body—let us pause 
Before you reckou^j^inre offences. 

Since you yourself may be the cause 
^Or all these dismal consequences. 

The sword, you know^wcars out the sheath, 

By steam are brazen vessels scatter’d ; , 

Ana when volcanoes rage beneath. 

The surface must be torn and shattei^. 
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Have not your passions, hopes, and fears. 

Their te^ment of clay outwearing. 

Done inhnuely more than years. 

To cause the ravage you’re declaring? 

If you yourself no symptoms show 
Of age,—no wrinkles of the spirit: 

If still for friends your heart can glow. 

Your purse be snared with starving merit: 

If yet to'eordid sins unknown. 

No avarice in your breast has startt^: 

Ify ou have not suspicious grown. 

Sour, garrulous, or narrow-hearted : 

You still are young, and o’er my face 
(Howe’er its features may be shaded) 

Shall throw'the sunshine of your grace. 

And keep the moral part unfaded. ^ 

£:^ression is the face’s soul. 

The head and heart’s joint emanation ; 

Insensible to Time’s controul. 

Free from the body’s devastation. 

If you’re still twenty, I’m no more :— 
Counting by years how folks have blunder’d ! 

Voltaire was young at eighty-four. 

And Fontcnelle at near a hundred! 


H. 


BOND-STREET- IN SEPTEMBER. 

Rousseau says, that all great cities are alike; as far as my own ob¬ 
servation extends i can confirm fine remark, and yet the portrait which 
they exhibit is one which our first parents could hardly have been 
<- brought to coraprehend'.*«^ Even if that primitive pair could have con¬ 
templated the many myriads that were. to descend from tliem, and 
spread over the face of the earth, they could never have imagined that 
in various pasts of its surface a million of beings would be huddled to¬ 
gether in one narrow voluntary prison of stone and brick, so confined 
key wre born and died, lived, fed, and slept, in successive layers 
or stories from the cellar to the garret, obtaining that accommodation 
for the functions of existence by mounting above one another’s heads, 
which could never have been afforded by the superficial extent of the 
ground they occupied. Thousands of hecatombs of animals, brought 
weekly from the surrounding country for the support of this multitude, 

. and the whole condensed population, with all the animal remains, 
plunged, into th^ earth within the straitened enclosure of the walls,' 
age upon age, generation upon generation, laid over one another until 
the entire mass upon which the city stands becomes a putrescent abyss 
of corruption and adipoeire, like that extracted from the cemetery of 
the Innocents at Paris! Such ^re 4fee prominent features in which all 
grei^ cities resemble one another; and they are quite sufficient to make 
me thank Heaven that 1 live not immured within any such pestiferous 
enclosure, where the very complexion of the inhabitants seems a reflec- 
. tion from die pade of Death which is perpetually shaking before 
^;their eyes. ^ 
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Notwithstanding the family likeness perceptible in all those enor¬ 
mous mounds and accumulations of brick and bones, flesh and furni¬ 
ture, men and mortar, beasts and buildings, which constitute a city; 
and the similarity of habits and appearances, generated by all such 
multitudinous congregations, there is a sufficient diversity in the ap¬ 
pearance of each individual capital when viewed under different cir¬ 
cumstances and seasons. Perhaps no place in the world offers so 
striking a contrast to itself as London in and out of the season. When 
1 speal^ of London, I put entirely out of view those industrious and 
useful classes who, living in the terra incognita eastward of the Bar, 
Ji^oug unintermittingly for the gratification of the westward popula- 
^|Dp|^d of course present a monotonous activity all the year rountT: 
^9l|iwho*that has ever seen Bond-street in all its gaiety and glitter, in 
its days of clattering hoofs and sparkling equipages, when its centre 
forms an endless line of moving magnificence, and its gorgeous shops 
on cither side reflect an ever-changing galaxy of belles and exquisites, 
would recognise the same place in tlie latter end of September, de¬ 
serted, silent, spiritless, '',sq dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone,” 
that it makes one “as melancholy as a gib-cat, or a lugged bear,”to take 
the same walk for five minutes, which a few' months before would in less 
space of time have evaporated the densest spleen, and possessed us with 
all bright, joyous, and spiritual fancies ? The ghost-looking house-qpiq- 
ters w'iiom one encounters here and there with their [xiisoned visages; the 
scaffoldings under which one .is so often obligM to pass at the risk of 
lime in your eyes, and the certainty of it upon your clothes, if you are 
so fortunate as to escape a brickbat upon the head; the dismantled 
shops, and the hot, dusty, empty street, as if they were not sufficiently 
miserable objects in themselves, complete the prostration of our spirits 
by recalling their past cliecrfulness, and so aggravate their present 
gloom. Innumerable associations connected w!vif Bond-street lift it, in 
its time of glory, so completely out of its materiality that we never 
think of it as a mere str^t, and in the season of its thick throngs we 
have no time to compare the ideal with the real, by subjecting its build¬ 
ings to the matter-of-fact judgment of the *eye. One might, indeed, 
lose that useful organ in the process, for those members ofihe PocQ-fT 
curanto society—the porters, reck not if w'ith the sharp angles of their 
humeral freightage they reduce us all to a Cyclopean community: and, < 
moreover, one’s optics are kept in*, such perpetual activity in catching 
the salutations of the smiling beauties who whisk by in their Vehicles, 

in nodding to Lord A- and Sir Harry B-, or in cutting old 

General C-, or any other established bore, that he who should be 

caught gazing upwards at the houses would infallibly be set down for 
a rustic star-gazer, if he were not Knocked down for a London som¬ 
nambulist. 

Last month, however, in the solitude and vacancy of the foot¬ 
path, 1 thought 1 might safely venlairc (o look upwards and contem¬ 
plate the street in its architectural character, when, O Heavens! what 
a bright web of association, what a tissue of Corinthian imaginations 
was instantly dissolved and frittered ^ay. It was as if I gazed upon 
the corpse of one whom 1 had known in all the bloom*and beauty of 
vitality. An ugly, irregular, desolate, dingy, beggarly, old-fashioned 
succession of brown.brick tenements, stretched before m#, like FaJ- 
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staff's ragged raiment, forming a mean and pitiful contrast with the 
swa^fering looks and undue pomposity of the shops. As Aere was 
at that moment no delusion of fashion to redeem the inconsistency!^^ 
amused myself with calculating how the real features of this celebrated 
street would affect the novel-reading misses and bonnet-buying spin¬ 
sters of the country, who from the frequent reference to this scene of 
action in newspapers and romances have been accustomed to invest it 
with something of a romantic and magnificent character. To add to 
my annoyance, it was one of those close, damp, sultry days, expres¬ 
sively termed muggy by the Londoners, and as my lungs panted under 
the hot moisture of the atmosphere, 1 echoed the ejaculation ot the 
worthy fariner dying of an asthma—If once I can get thj^ plaguy 
breath fairly out of my body 1 ’ll take deuced good care it shall never 
get in again.” As I thought of the buoyant and, elastic breezes which 
I ought at that moment to have been enjoying in Gloucestershire, under 
my favourite clump of aspens, whose ever-fluttering leaves at once 
shaded me from the sun, and supplied me with the music of a perpetual 
waterfall, I felt in all its intensity the sentiment of Dante— 

———“ Nessun maggior dolorc 

Che ricordarsi del teinj )0 felioe 

Nella iniseria.” 

■— B at perhaps the most pitiable and lugubrious of all the spectacles 
encountered at the Wes( end in this seasoti of emigration, are the dis¬ 
consolate wights who being unable to procure an invitation to the 
country, and w'ithout money to vget conveyed thither condemn them¬ 
selves to a daily imprisonment, and steal forth in the dusk like the light- 
shunning bat, or the bird of Minerva, or rather, like ghosts of them¬ 
selves, to haunt the spots which they loved in their days of fashion, 
A man must have a .character to lose before he will thus submit to 
realise the Heautontimoirumenos of Terence; but it is so easy to acquire 
th^ reputation of being “ an idle fellow’about town, visiting in all the 
genteel circles,” that few West-endians and Bond-street loungers think 
themselves exempt from the observances which this state imposes. No 
condition is more sternly, more inexorably exacted by Fashion, than an 
■TflSsence ftom London in September, and it must be confessed that the 
wretches who are unable to comply with this mandate have at least 
' grace enough to feel the full infamy of the stigma that attacltes to their 
delinquency. No pickpocket has"' a quicker eye for a Bo,w-street 
officer, no spendthrift dandy has a keener perception of an approach¬ 
ing bailiff, than these victims of fashion have of an advancing acquain¬ 
tance, if they are compelled to run the gauntlet of recognition beneath 
die garish eye of day. Reading Jbim as far off as if he were a tele- 
gnqih, they prepare all their wiles, doubles, and escapes, sometimes 
stealing into a shop, or bolting dowm a street or even a blind alley, 
or facing right about, so that if the enemy can even swear to their 
backs, he may not be able eo a^r that be has seen their faces in 
London, when its purlieus are under the ban and interdict of Fashion. 

With a malicious pleasure I^have occasionally amused myself in 
counteracting all these manoeuvres and devices by running down a side 
street, getting a4l6ad of the game, and encountering him in front 
when be thought^#as far behind; or by managing to run plump up 
against hiifi at a comer, that 1 might observe the vafious degrees of 
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self-possession and impudence with which the different culprits carried 
the thing off*. Some were overwhelmed with instant shame^ gave me a 
confused nod, and hurried on to avoid all interrogation; but dia gene¬ 
rality adopted the approved method of conscious guilt by becoming 
the attacking parties, and starting off* into exclamations and surprises. 

** What, Harry Seven Oaks in London! Credat Judseus Apella!”— 
then the eyes arc rubbed, and affer an incredulous stare the party con¬ 
tinues—“ It is Harry, by Heaven 1—why, my dear fellow, have you 
forgotten that this is September ?—what would they say were I to men¬ 
tion this at H- House, or Lord S-’s, or the Marchioness of 

D-’s V' Now it is clear, that a man who attacks you in this way, 

and even hints at betraying you to your noble friends, cannot himself 
be in the same predicament, lie must be a mere accideifcal traveller 
over the forbidden ground; at all events, he wishes you to infer it, hut 
for fear you should not have ingenuity enough to draw that conclusion, 
he takes care to add, that lie is a mere bird of passage, having only ar¬ 
rived that morning from Cheltenham oi Harrogate, and intending to 
set off next day for Dawlish or Sidmouth. Joe Manton, and his fellow- 
gunsmith Egg, have as many charges to endure as their own fowling- 
pieces, for several of my acquaintance have declared that after writing 
repeated letters without effect, they had been obliged to run up 
to London to reclaim their guns, which had been left to be re¬ 
paired; never failing to add, in a tone of indignant repro?jch-r- 
“ and you know pheasant shooting begins in ten days!” One friend 
ha/l thrown himself into the*London mail upon learning the dangerous 
illness of an uncle, from whom he h^d considerable expectations, and 
whom he accused of a scandalous want of consideration for falling sick 
at the time of the County races. Another, who was the indisputable 
author of some very ingenious charades in rhyme, informed me with 
a significant look, that a letter faom his quiz of a bookseller had com¬ 
pelled him to run up to make certain prelihiftiary arrangements for the 
publishing season. A third "poor fellow, who began to walk rather 
limpingly as be specified his disaster, was under the necessity of 
coming all the way from Scarborough tti consult Astlty Cooper, re¬ 
specting the old wound he received at Talaverd; and a fourth, after 
frankly stating that he had never left Iiondon, declared, that he was'fljr* 
tired of all the bathing-places and the different noblemen’s seats of 
which he had the run, that he was determined, for once and aw'ay, to 
pass an autumn in London, out of fun and novelty, and just to see what 
the thing was like. * 

Love of the country is with me a passion which has sprung up as the 
others subsided; perhaps a certain age is necessary for its full aiid- 
sufficing fruition, before one can :^el assured that if we w'alk out into 
the fields, look forth upon the green earth, the blue sky, and the Hash¬ 
ing waters, and so put ourselves in communion with Nature and tlie un¬ 
seen spirit of the universe, we shall infallibly tranquillize our bt^oms, 
however agitated, by imparting ftt them the blandness and serenity of 
the surrounding landscape. If we become less social as we advance 
in life, we certainly sympathize igoie with nature, a substitution of 
which few will find reason to complain. The coxcombs of whom I 
have been writing had none of this feeling ; they Jovefl London rather 
than the country, yet they hated it so much wki|n it was under the 
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im>8CTiption of fashion that they invented all sorts of ingenious lies to 
apologize for their presence. Stronge inconsistency! that a inan should 
deem it more respectable to be a liar than to be accounted poor; more 
strange still, that an Englishman who boasts so much of his liberty and 
resists with so much pertinacity the smallest encroachment upon his 
free agency, should voluntarily become the slave of the most capricious 
of all despots—Fashion. 


THE PHYSICIAN.-NO. X. 

On tin: Power of Habit. 

if 

It any one would instruct mankind in the art of preserving health 
and attaining longevity, without having occasion so submit to the nu¬ 
merous rules.laid down by physicians for the regulation of their con¬ 
duct in regard to these points, let him teach them the secret of habitu¬ 
ating themselves to every thing. Custom permits those who place 
themselves under her protection to live a» ."ihey please, and bestows 
health and long life at the cheapest rate. She marches in triumph 
over the tables inscribed with the laws of physicians, and shows her 
votaries that they may enjoy health, while pursuing a way of life, 
according to Hippocrates, must speedily and infallibly precipi¬ 
tate them into the grave. Custom, nevertheless, operates agreeably to 
the principles of medicine, and serves rather to confirm than to invali¬ 
date them, as will be manifest to^pvery one who forms correct notions 
on the subject. 

Habit, or custom, for I shall use these terms indiscriminately, is not 
a property of mere mechanical machines. A watch, for instance, can¬ 
not be accustomed to any thing: anipial machines alone are suscepti¬ 
ble of this quality. TfrAe' machines arc moved by the senses and by 
perceptions: and herein consists the whole secret of habit. Sense, 
which resides in the nerves, when communicated to the bruin, produces 
in the soul perceptions or, feelings; and both this sensibility of the 
nerves and these perceptions of the soul cause movements in the nia- 
*‘l'ujue that ere sometimes voluntary, and at others of a different nature. 
Metaphysicians assert, that perceptions frequently repeated in the soul, 
•gradually become more and more faint, and at length so weak that it 
is much the same as if they never took place. Often-repealed sensa¬ 
tions which the soul feels strongly at first, cease in time to produce 
any impression upon it; and in this case we say that w c are acciistometl to 
> such sensations. But though the perceptions of the soul cease to make 
that impression on the brain w'hich once occasioned the movements 
that accompany the perceptions, still the sensibility of the nefves 
ilonb, without the co-operation of perceptions, is capable of effecting 
the same mo^ments, agreeably to the laws of sense. In this case, 
sense alone, without any consciousness and perception of the soul, 
after it has been very frequently produced in the nerves, gives rise to 
actions and movements,—which at first never took place without con¬ 
sciousness and without perceptions iu the soul. We then say, that we 
are accustomed* to ^certain actipns, to certain movements, that they 
have become mecl^ical to us. The nerves themselves may, by fre- 
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quently-repeated impreisions, gradually lose their sensibility, and then 
we are not only accustomed to the sensations, because, such a nerve 
has ceased to communicate perceptions to the soul; but the actions 
and movements of the machine, which used to accompany the percep¬ 
tions and the sensibility excited in this nerve, also cease to take place, 
because the moving power, sense, is annihilated in the nerve. Thus 
we are enabled by habit to endure more, and are secured from the 
effects of certain sensations, which used infallibly to attend those sen¬ 
sations. We thus escape the troubles and dangers, which many sen¬ 
sations would bring in their train, if we were not accustomed to them. 
Whoever is capable of reflecting a little, will easily be able to deduce 
the numerous examples of the power of habit recorded in this sequel 
from tHbsc principles, which I shall not do, because it is noTmy inten¬ 
tion to treat the reader with speculations, but with practical remarks on 
habit, that each ma;^ thence learn to determine the application of this 
animal property to his own particular case. 

It is common to use the expression, that a person is accustomed to 
something, in an improper signification. Of a person, who by degrees 
learns *o sec distinctly ift tlie dark, we say, he is accustomed to dark¬ 
ness, while in fact it is only his soul that feels more acutely and discri¬ 
minates more precisely. As the muscles of the body become stronger 
by frequent exercise, and capable of moving greater loads; we say of 
persons who have thus increased their strength, that they are oceus- 
tomed to hard labour, whereas they have only acquired vigour in a 
physical manner, as a magnet by degrees becomes capable of support¬ 
ing a heavier object, and as a yoctng tree that is bent will raise a 
greater weight the stronger it becomes by its growth. Thus, too, it is 
the practice to say of the movement which we learn to perform with 
greater celerity, that w’e have acquired it by habit, though the real 
,state of the case is, that machines employed jui the constant repetition 
of the same movements, become more supple and pliant, and in time 
overcome many little obstacles; for it is well known that a machine 
composed of many w'hcels goes much more easily and smoothly when 
it has been worked for some time, than it idid at first. "This mode of 
expression, how erroneous soever, we are now compelled to adopt; an d 
as in the sequel of this paper, 1 shall include all these dhses among""* 
customs, I would merely remark for the information of my speculative 
readers, that they must not seek to account for these customs, impro¬ 
perly so called, according to the laws of sense, but on phyiycal prin¬ 
ciples. , 

It will now be easy to perceive how far the instances of the power 
of habit are from invalidating the general doctrines of medicine. Phy^ 
sicians warn every one gainst exposure of the chest, and threaten 
those who disregard their admonitions with catarrhs and inflamniatory 
fevers. Such, indeed, are the consequences of that degree of cold 
which prevents the circulation of the juices and caiites obstructions. 
Nevertheless, a female with open*bo8o1rn shall brave a cold sufficient 
to freeze twenty young men, without sustaining any injury. Is this 
any refutation of us? By no moans. The principle renaains true, 
that cold occasions obstructions, catarrhs, and inflammations. But 
the degree of cold which produces these results in thodsands, has not 
the same power over the lady, because the nervei of hp bosom are 
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inured to itj luid it has no more efliect upon her than a cool ait would 
have upon the others. 

For this reason I was justified in commencing the present paper by 
assertingi that the way to endure without inconvenience what physi* 
cians consider as dangerous, is to accustom ourselves to every thingi 
To illustrate this pdlsition, I will go through the principal things to 
which we may habituate ourselves; that 1 may at the same time have 
an opportunity of adding some remarks serviceable to such as think 
fit to choose this convenient way for preserving health and attaining 
long life, contrary to all the rules of the science. 

A few general rules must be premised. Though Celsus has re- 
_m^ked, that people ought to accustom themselves to every thing, that 
they may not sink under every trivial accident, still he advisea a good 
choice in the things to which they should strive to become habituated. 
Gardens, fields, the city, the water, the chace, are all praised by him, 
but he recommends exercise in preference to repose. Thus there are 
things to which people must not accustom themselves, because it is 
more beneficial to life and health that they should not acquire this fa¬ 
cility. As habit does away with the effects’ of certain sensations and 
perceptions, so it can also annihilate such effects as are -conducive to 
health. Indolent repose weakens the animal powers; it is, therefore, 
better that it should be oppressive to us, that wc may avoid it, than 
that we should learn by habit to endure it. This observation applies 
to numberless other cases. When we have accustomed ourselves to a 
hundred things, still a thousand others are left to wliich we are not ac¬ 
customed, and which, on account f>f our being habituated to the for¬ 
mer, we cannot bear without the greater danger. Whoever has habi¬ 
tuated himself to digest coarse,food, is attacked with fever if he is 
confined to a light delicate diet. It would, therefore, have been more 
serviceable to him if he had not accustomed himself solely to hard fare. 
Well then, you will reply7lct people habituate themselves to opposites, 
to cold and heat, to heavy and light food,'&c. But it should be known 
that this is not always practicable; and it is the more dangerous to 
accustom ourSclves to some things only. Great caution is therefore 
necessary, in the choice of the things to which people strive to habit- 
"*^ate the^stlves, and they ought, moreover, to consider the whole state 
of the body, and all the circumstances in which they are at present, or 
taay in future chance to be. Nay, ipore—habit extends only to tlie 
animal nipture ; all the parts of the fhcchanisra of the human body do 
not belong to this nature, though they are requisite for health and life. 
There are, of course, circumstances in human life, which the power of 
■“habit cannot control, because they are not within its domain. Blood 
when obsjimeted, tends to putrefaction, and habit cannot prevent this, 
because a merely physical, but not an animal effect. It is, there¬ 
fore, prpper to guard against such habits, the consequences of which 
extend to the physical natpre of the human body, where they are no 
longer^ under its control. On accoffAt of the great compliQation of the 
animtd with the mechanical and physical changes in animals, the cases 
indeed are rare, in which any thing of this kind could happen. Their 

possibility, however, demonstrates, that he would act very unwisely, 
whmiihould itaa^ne, that he ought to be able to accustom himself to 
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every thiiigi or who should be weak enough to suffer himself to be 
persuaded by the authority of old adages, that there is nothing in 
nature to which people may not habituate themselves; that, what one 
has accustomed himself to, another may; and that by habit we may 
produce a complete revolution in nature. These much too general 
maxims are as false as it would be to assert, that we ought not to ac¬ 
custom ourselves to any thing; that habit does not enable us to endure 
more than what nature is capable of enduring without it, since the 
weakest person, in particular things to which he has accustomed him¬ 
self, is stronger than the most robust man; that w'e cannot wean our¬ 
selves from any thing that has once become natural; or, that we ought 
to wean ourselves from such things only as are troublesome. 

It is, tyoreover, to be observed, that no habit is to be acq^ifedUsud- 
denly, but only by long practice. We ought not, therefore, to rely 
upon it too early, an4 to expose ourselv<.s to dangers which we are not 
yet capable of enduring. This indiscretion costs many their lives. 
When they have several times indulged in irregularities or excesses 
with impunity, they become bold, and venture once more at an un¬ 
lucky moment to repeat thepi, under the idea that habit has rendered 
them harmless. 

The safest habits arc those which we have acquired, not of ourselves, 
but througl) the management of those who had the care of us in our 
tenderest infancy. Adults find it more difficult, and the aged very 
rarely succeed, in gaining new habits. For the sick and persons of 
we^k constitutions, it is nev^r advisable to attempt to acquire new 
liabits, or to relinquish old ones, whetlier in themselves beneficial or 
pernicious. Paul Jovius says of the^diysician of Pope Clement VII., 
named Curtius, that he w'as considered as being to blame for his death, 
because he persuaded his Holiness, wHl), though yet a hearty man, was 
advanced in years, to adopt a more regular way of living than he had 
previously been accustomed to. I'he samoariiwadversion is passed by 
Onuphrius Panphiniiis, on thu.pbysician of Pope Julius III., who was 
affected with the gout; though others are of opinion, that he brought 
upon himself the fever of winch he died by feigning indisposition, from 
reasons of state, and, to save appearances, faking lighter food than he 
had been used to do. Galen expressly forbids the attempUng,jl£^riy 
altcration, even in bad habits, during illness, and relates a case in 
point. A certain Aristotle of Mytilene, had never drank cold water, 
but was attacked with a disease iA which it was thought necessary for 
him to take it> The patient declared his conviction that it would pro¬ 
duce spasms, and appealed to an instance of the kind within his own . 
knowledge: he nevertheless strove, for his benefit, as he thought, to 
overcome habit. He drank the water, and died. So essential is it* 
that physicians themselves should *bc guided by the habits of their 
patients; and upon this is grounded the maxim of those who assert 
that they will not have any physician, who is not acquainted with the 
nature of their constitution. This«natyre isr made up chiefly of their 
habits; so that Celsus was perfectly right when he observed, that no 
physician could be so serviceable to a patient as one who was at the 
same time his intimate friend. * 

^ So much for general rules! Let us now consider the principal and 
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the most common things over which habit can acquire dominion, and 
■ we shall be astonished what it is capable of ejecting, when it deter¬ 
mines to violate all the laws of medicine. 

Every one knows what dangers they have to apprehend who live in an 
unwholesome air. Habit, however, can enable people to endure it. 
Sanctorius relates, that a man, who had lived twenty years in a close 
dungeon, became sickly as soon as he was liberated, and that he never 
could regain his health, though he had the best medical advice, till he 
furnished occasion for his being once more confined in the same prison. 
I knew a female myself, who had lived so many years shut up in her 
apartment, that even in the finest weather she durst not open her win¬ 
dow, because the fresh air made her faint away. Birds that have been 
iSTng cuivfii,ed in close rooms, become sickly and die as sooit as they 
are exposed to the air. There are people who are so habituated to a 
dry, and others to a damp air, that they cannot endure any other. 
How many travellers fall sick when they quit their own country and 
breathe a foreign air! How the unfortunate armies engaged in the 
crusades w'ere thinned as soon as they reached the distant theatre of 
operations! Observations of this kind induced Paul Zacchias to ad¬ 
vise patients to seek the air of their native country, to which they were 
accustomed, though it were even bad in comparison with that in which 
they actually were. Habit enables the hunter, as Cicero says, to pass 
the pight upon the snow, and, in the day-time, to brave the scorching 
heat of the sun upon the mountains. Soldiers aflbrd instances of the 
same kind. Vegetius remarks that the most experienced generals have 
exercised their troops in snow apd rain, in consequence of which they 
have remained healthy while in camp, and been rendered vigorous and 
persevering in battle. 1 migh^ also adduce in'evidence our stage- 
coachmen who travel day and night in all weathers: nay, oiir labourers, 
our farming-men, and in particular tlv? trampers, some of whom scarcely 
know what it is to lodgff'ih a l)ouse, prove every day by their exam¬ 
ple, that the most inclement weather has no effect upon them. In their 
case, however, a few circumstances are to be considered. Most of 
these persons<are the offspring of robust parents, and from their infancy 
have been exposed to all the vicissitudes of the seasons. Such as have 
•pneWalrettimtheir apprenticeship, if I may so terra it, are not taken into the 
account; and even those who arc most inured to hardships are often 
^suddenly attacked by diseases which consign them to the grave. If, 
therefore, people are to bo so brought up as to be rendered extremely 
hardy, a* large proportion of them must he expected to perish in the at¬ 
tempt. The Ostiaks, who rove about in the northern parts of Siberia, 
.and can withstand all weathers, would no doubt be more numerous, if 
they were not so hardly bred. Jit is easy to imagine how many 
of them must perish, if the women, according to Weber’s account, 
brin^. Ibrth their children during their excursions, in the open air, and 
imniediately afiti^r their birth sometimes plunge them into the snow, at 
others put them into tlieir warm bcAioms, and in this manner pursue 
fheir route 4lhh them. Such as survive this treatment, indeed, are so 
much the more hardy. A Tartar infant, which has stood the test of 
being plunged, just after its birth, into water, through a hole made in 
the ice, an Osti&k, or a Russian, will afterwards experience no incon¬ 
venience, when, on |trriving at manhood, he runs naked out of the hot 
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bath and leaps into the river which is full of floating ice: on the con¬ 
trary, this is to him an agreeable refrigerant. All the hardy persons • 
who triumph over Nature, have laid the foundation of their robust 
constitution in the first years of infancy, when nobody cared whether 
they lived or died. From being thus hardly brought up, the Lap¬ 
landers, the Swiss, and the peasantry of almost every country, can 
defy the vicissitudes of the weather, scarcely feel the severest cold, 
and are rendered capable of enduring the fatigues of war. Hence it 
is evident that these people are not fit models for the imitation of 
persons descended from less hardy progenitors, and who have been 
more delicately reared. 

The most offensive effluvia, which delicate persons cannot endure, 
are frequently a refreshment to those who are accustom«l**tO' 'f^tiln. 
Vega cured a seaman who was thrown into an almost fatal swoon by 
the savoury smells of a grand entertainment, by causing him to 
laid on the beach and covered with mire and sea-weed, by which means 
he came to himself again in about four hours. Leranius relates of a 
peasant who fainted at the smell of the drugs in an apothecary’s shop, 
that he recovered on bping*carried to a dunghill. Strabo has remarked 
that the Sabseans, who swooned at perfumes, were revived by means 
of burnt rosin and goats’ hair. Such persons resemble the Karausches, 
who live in mud, as in their proper element; and yet we find that 
such hardy people are sometimes suddenly deprived of life by a violent 
stench. 

In regard to food, it is very certain that habit can raise us above 
the standard of ordinary men. “ Mgat and drink to which we are ac¬ 
customed,” says Hippocrates, “ agree with us, though naturally perni¬ 
cious ; but not those aliments to which we are unaccustomed, .though 
naturally wholesome and hence he concludes, that it is more benefi¬ 
cial to adhere to the same sorts o£ food than to change them abruptly, 
oven though we substitute better in their sttiRl. * Alexander the Great, 
when in India, found it necessary to forbid his army the use of whole¬ 
some food, because it carried off the men, owing to their not being 
accustomed to it. So true is the observatipn of Cclsus,*that “ what¬ 
ever is contrary to our habits, whether it be hard or soft, is prejudicial 
to health.” • ‘ 

Excess in eating and drinking may even become habitual. When 
Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant, was prevented by a siege from indulging* 
in this kind of excess, he wasted* away till he was enabled to resume 
bis habits of intemperance. Drunkards, in the morning, when sober, 
can scarcely stand upon their legs; but when they return home at 
night intoxicated, they walk with as firm a step as the most sober ofL. 
us all. Many of them continue to swill till the moment of their death, 
and even prolong their lives by so doing; for to deprive them by force 
of their liquor would, in reality, but accelerate their end. Sanetbrius 
arlvised a Hungarian nobleman to give up drinking strong wines ; but 
he was reduced so low by confining himself to lighter sorts, that he 
was absolutely obliged to return to the strong. Such habits ought not 
to induce any one to imitate them; jbr the very practice by which they 
are acquired injures the constitution to such a degree, that no sooner 
have we gained the desired habit than wc perceive liow near it has 
brought us to a premature grave. Wepfer saw ^ person who could 
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swallow melted butter by spoonfuls without injury; and I myself knew 
an old man, whose Veracity 1 had no reason to doubt, who declared 
that he had often drunk at once a pint of melted fat without sustaining 
any incbnvenience. Pechlin states, that some one had so accustomed 
himself to putrid water in Holland, that when, on account of de¬ 
bility of the stomach, he was advised to relinquish that beverage, he 
found it impossible to dispense with it, at least boiled and mixed with 
spice. Wine, on the other hand, was so disgusting to him, that he 
never could take it otherwise than diluted with water. But what 
person would be so mad as to accustom himself to drink melted fat or 
putrid water? We ought not to accustom ourselves to any thing to 
which we cannot become habituated but to the injury of our health 
and tha^nil of our lives. „ 

To this class belong particularly medicines and poisons ; especially 
as many seek either fame or benedt in habituatii\g themselves to them. 
I have frequently condemned the unlucky mania of many healthy 
persons for taking physic; the very habit which is thus acquired is the 
strongest reason for desisting from the practice. According to the 
laws of habit, the more frequently mediciqps, arc employed, the weaker 
is their operation; and to what remedies shall the sick have recourse, 
when they have already accustomed themselves to their use in health ? 
Experience proves these pernicious effects from all species of medicines 
and poisons. A cathartic frequently repeated ceases to produce any 
effect. Theophrastus knew a person who ate black hellebore by hand¬ 
fuls, without vomiting or purging. Tha common use of mercury .ren¬ 
ders that remedy inefficacious in the venereal disease. The men who are 
obliged to w'ork in quicksilver inines are thrown in the first days into a 
violent salivation; when they are afterwards compelled by blow's to re¬ 
sume this dangerous occupation*,- that effect ceases, and no sooner has 
habit enabled them to withstand tlie influence of the metallic effluvia than 
death carries them off: Of opium 1 shall here say notliing, as 1 intend 
to make it the subject of a distinct pape*'.—A woman who had brought 
a consumption upon herself by the immoderate use of spirits, when 
redjiced to the last extremity, sent for a physician ; she was in a hectic 
fever, quite emaciated, swollen, and completely exhausted. She had 
accustomed to drink a hotilc of French brandy every 
day, and the physician actually found her intoxicated. He exhorted 
,her to discontinue this practice, and her attendants were strictly for¬ 
bidden to give her any spirituous liquors. She had scarcely passed a 
day in \bis forced abstinence, when all about her prepared for her 
speedy dissolution. She became delirious ; her eyes were fixed ; her 
^cough almost choaked her; she could not sleep a wink ; excessive 
perspiration at night, and diarrhoea in the day, exhausted her small 
remains of strength: site seemed flo longer to see, to hear, or to feel. 
The •doctor, who exerted all his skill for her relief, could not prevent 
her becoming daily worse; and though the patient earnestly solicited 
the indulgence of brandy, he fofb^dwiit for that reason the more strictly. 
She passed nine days in this state between life and death. At length 
her maid-servant took pity on her and gave her a bottle of brandy. 
She drank about a third of it at ohee, and the remainder in the course 
of the day. Her evident improvero.ent. induced her attendants to 
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supfily her, unknown to the physician, with her usual quantity of 
spirits. Her delirium subsided ; she recovered her senses, and talked 
rationally as long as she was furnished with the means of intoxication. 
Her cough became less troublesome; she slept well, and was able to 
sit up a considerable time. In this amended state she remained about 
a month, at the expiration of which she became insensible, and expired 
in two days. There are numerous instances of this kind, from which 
a physician may learn that, in diseases arising from habit, it is proper 
to relax a little in the severity of his principles. Some of these facts 
are related by Monro.—A man-cook, whose nose was nearly cut offj 
had lost a great deal of blood. He was allowed to take wine in barley- 
wate»‘ or whey, but he remained very weak, frequently fainted, and 
was trouBlcd with head-achc. He had been accustomed tcTdr'ink ?aily 
a considerable quantity of ale, wine, and spifits. At his request some 
ale, with a quartern (ff brandy, was given him, and from that time he 
began to mend, and continued to improve by the daily repetition of- 
this allowance.—A man had broken his leg, and the physician confined 
him to milk and water and slops, lie slept badly at night; his pulse 
was weak and quick; anJht complained of thirst and head-ache. On 
the third day, upon a continuance of this diet, he was still sleepless 
and delirious ; got out of bed, tore away the cradle in which the leg 
v\'as laid, and know nobody. At the same time his weak pulse inter- 
^ilAitted. The physician was informed that this man had been for many 
years a drunkard : he therefore permitted him to drink ale and brandy. 
He' slept the next night, anti his fever and delirium were gone. He 
had drunk, the preceding day, a Scotch quart of ale and a quarter of 
a pint of brandy; and continuing to do the same daily, he recovered 
without farther accident.—A distillqj- fell into a vat containing hot 
spirits, and scalded his legs, thighs, and belly so dreadfully, that the 
skin of those parts soon turned»quito har,d and black. As bis pulse 
was very quick, he was let blood, and a strict diet was recommended. 
Next day lie was a great dciil weaker, with much anxiety, and a low 
quick pul.se. The third day he w'as very ill and insensible. His wife 
begged that she might be allowed to give him some brafldy. Her re¬ 
quest was complied with, and her husband grew better; the skin of 
the injured parts began to suppurate, and he cpmpletely feelSl??ht;d. 
His wife then confessed that she had given him a pint of brandy a day. 
To such a degree can habit weaken the effect of so strong a liquor asr 
brandy. 

Libau informs us, that the Ethiopians eat scorpions, and Mcrcu- 
rialis states, that the West Indians eat toads: neither of these facts is 
without a parallel in Europe. At Padua and Rome, there were 
children who ate scorpions, and a»girl took great pleasure in eating 
frogs, lizards, serpents, mice, and all sorts of insects. Another ate live 
lizards and caterpillars with pepper and vinegar. Of spider-eaters, 
who grew fat upon those disgusting insects, 1 could easily collect half 
a dozen instances from different writers. Galen relates of an old 
woman, that she had gradually habituated herself to make a meal of 
hemlock; and Sextus Empiricus assures us, that there have been per¬ 
sons who have taken thirty drams of that poison wkhout injury. A 
student at Halle accustomed himself pn purpose to arsenick, which he 
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took with his food, firom a boy ; and though it at first occasioned vo> 
miting, yet in time he could bear a considerable quantity. Hence it 
is evident, how one who habituates himself needlessly to physic, 
breaks down himself the bridges which, in case of emergency, might 
carry him in safety over the abysses of disease. 

Even the use of our limbs, walking, standing, dancing, riding, speak¬ 
ing, singing, swimming, the ready use of the right or left hand, and a 
thousand other actions and movements, depend on practice ; and this is 
the foundation of airthe corporeal talents which excite the astonish¬ 
ment of mankind. Tulpius makes mention of a woman who could 
thread a needle, tie firm knots, and write with her tongue. Rope- 
dancers, and people who have grown up in a savage state, display 
eqtl&ll^'"CKfeaordinary feats. We may therefore easily infer, that 
strength also, and capability of enduring fatigue, may be acquired by 
practice. A robust young fellow, just sent to the^galleys, is surprised 

the fatigue which his older and much weaker comrades can go 
through. The ancient physicians were aware of the reason of this. 
** An infirm old man," says Hippocrates, “ can perform bard labour 
to which he is accustomed, with greater eate' than a young man who 
is ever so strong but unaccustomed to itand Celsus has an observa¬ 
tion to the same effect. 

The senses, also, are powerfully influenced by habit By accustom¬ 
ing our eyes to spectacles and glasses, we soon render them incapable 
of seeing without those auxiliaries. By habit, our ears gradually be¬ 
come insensible to the loudest noise, out nose to the most noisome 
stench, our palate to the most disgusting taste; and the Lacedemo¬ 
nian youths were so accustomed to stripes, that, though beaten to 
death, they would not make a wrv face. Memory, wit, presentiments, 
passions, may all be introduced by habit into the machine: hence it 
has been not unaptly remarked by ,% modern writer, that thought 
itself is but a habit. ' Mo'ricus long since conceived the same idea, 
when he observed, that “ wc have to ascribe life, and even wisdom 
itself, to nothing but habit; and that this alone, and not reason, 
governs our minds.” Even study, otherwise so injurious, becomes 
innocent through habit. Many ancient philosophers, and among the 
Mallebranche, Cassini, Newton, Hofmann, Fontcnclle, and 
other studious men, lived to an advanced age. 

< By way of conclusion, I must not omit to mention the natural eva¬ 
cuations, over which, habit has a "Very powerful influence. Many 
pmple -h^e natural discharges of blood, which must not be stopped. 
' ^ere is an instance of a healthy person, who had such a constipation, 

to receive but one call from nature every five w'eeks. Many per¬ 
spire naturally very abundantly, otl^ers not at all. Whoever should 
attempt to alter su^ habits, whether hurtful or beneficial, would bring 
his ptftients into great danger, and not accomplish any good purpose. 
Oh how many useful maxims does this single paper present to my 
readers and my colleagues! I ^ coid6f not exhaust the subject in as 
many sheets as 1 have here devoted pages to it. 
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THE POET AMdKG THE TREES. 

Oak is the noblest tree that grows. 

Its leaves are Freedom’s type and herald ; 

If we may put our faith in those 
Of Literary-Fund Fitzgerald. 

Willow *s a sentimental wood. 

And many Sonneteers, to quicken ’em, 

A relic keep of that which stood 

Before Pope’s Tusculum at Twickenham, 

The Birch-tree with its pendent curves. 
Exciting many a sad reflection. 

Not only present praise deserves. 

But our posterior recollection. 

The Batman, though unknown to us. 

Is sacred to the Eastern Magi. 

Some like the taste of Tityrus, 

“ Recubans sub tegmine fagi.” 

Some like the Juniper—in gin ; 

Some fanejT that its berries drooj), as 
Knowing a poison lurks within 

More rank than that distill’d from th’ Upas 

But he who wants a useful word. 

To tag a line or point a moral. 

Will find there’s none to be preferr’d 
To that inspiruig tree the Laurel. 

The hero-butchers of the,^word. 

In Rome and Greece and many a far land. 
Like Bravos murder’d for reward. 

The settled price—a lau^l-garland. 

On bust or coin w^e njark the wreath. 
Forgetful of its bloody story, • • • 

How' many myria<j[s writh’d in death. 

That one might bear this type of glory. 

Caesar first wore the badge, ’tis said, 

’Cause his bald sconce had ndlhing on it. 
Knocking some millions on the head. 

To get his own a leafy bonne:. 

Luckily for the Laurel’s name. 

Profaned to purposes so frightful, 
’Twas\vora by nobler*heirs of fame. 

All innocent, and some delightful. 

With its green leaves were victors crown’d 
In the Olympic games for running. 

Who wrestled best, or gjillop’d round 
The Circus with most speed and cunning. 

Apollo crown’d with Bays gives laws 
To the Parnassian Empyrean ; 

And every schoolboy knows^he cause. 

Who ever dipp’d in Tooke’s Pantheon. 

D^hne, like many another fair. 

To whom connubial tfbs arc horrid. 

Fled from his arms, but left a rare • 

Memento sprouting on his forehead. 
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For Bays did ancienl^^rds compete. 

Gather’d on PindiiPor Parnassus ; 

They by the leaf were paid, not sheet. 

And that's the reason they surpass us. 

One wreath thus twines the heads about, 

' Whose brains have brighten’d all our sconces. 

And those who others* brains knock’d out, 
’Cause they themselves were royal dunces. 

Men fight in these degenerate days 
For crowns of gold, not laurel fillets ; 

And bards who borrow fire from bays 
Must have them in the grate for billets. 

Laureates we have, (for cash and sack,) 

Of all calibres and diameters. 

But ’stead-of poetry, alack 1 

They give us laenrymose Hexameters. 

And that illustrious leaf for which 

Folks wrote and wrestled, sung and bluster’d. 

Is now boil’d down to give a rich 
And dainty ftavour to our ^.ujitard ! 


rOUTUNE-TELLING. 

Le present est gros de I’avcnir.”—L eibnitz. 

f , 

“ Thou rascal Beadle, hold .6iy bloody hand!”—let her escape;* 1 
make no charge against that Gl'pffy^-swhose eye flashes like lightning 
through the dark clouds of hair that thou hast shaken over her brow : 
—if the wenches of the launelry choose to hang my shirts upon a 
hedge, she is as free to gather them as to pluck 

^ The l&d'y’s smocks all silver white 

' That paiut the meadows much bedight.” 

It may be a weakness, but 1 have had such a sneaking kindness for 
Gipsies ever since I read; when a boy, the Adventures of Bampfylde 
Carew. that I have more than once felt a temptation to desert 
from sclliool ^nd join their encampment as we passed it in our way to 
the bathing-place. Beneath a few scattered trees, that formed the en¬ 
trance to a dark grove, their principal tent was us^lly planted ; before 
it was pioised upon three sticks the mysterious cauldron, the blue smoke 
losing it^^ amid the trees, and around it were liuddled those counter¬ 
parts of me Jewish miracle, the Arabs of Europe, whose swart looks, 
shadowy elf-locks, and dark glittering eyes, awakened impressions that 
corniced the romantic and the ifwful; while the lazy luxury of their 
wood^wandering life found congenial sympathies in that love of idle¬ 
ness, bird’s-nesting, and vagabondage, which, if I may judge by my¬ 
self is inb^ent in aU boys. Evei^ (he lean llosinante that was tetliercd 
behind them, the panniered donkey browsing . thistles a little farther 
back, the implements of the tinker’s trade, that, faintly glimmering 
amid the foliage, assumed the sublimity of warlike spoil, and the 
copper-coloure^ imps of children flitting athwart the umbrageous 
depths of the grove,—all combined to strike upon that organ of va- 
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grancy which must have been str)ft|igly developed upon my juvenile 
^ull, although the vigilance of usliers and schoolmasters fortunately 
preserved me from following its impulse. But I would not “ put into cir¬ 
cumscription and confine” any one of these" native burghers ofthewood,” 
even though he had subjected me to the imputation of being a perfect 
Descamisado; he shall not bo fain to hug the whipping-post, because 
he has bel^ too intimate with my hcii-roost, nor shall he be made to 
supply the place of the ducit whom he has inveigled from my horse- 
pond ; and if my house-dog cliase him undicted from the pantry-door, 
his canine teeth shall assuredly forget their cunning for the remainder 
of tlu\t day. Civilisation has rendered the surface of society so mo¬ 
notonous and Quaker-like, that it was quite refreshing to stumble upon 
any thing «o original, wild, and picturesque, as a nomadhT tribe dis¬ 
avowing the social compact, acknowledging tio goverirment, claiming 
a knowledge of futurity, making a public profession of idleness and of 
living upon the community, as if they were the nobility of low life,**" 
iind exhibiting in their fine sunburnt physiognomies decisive evidence 
of their Oriental origin. It was like encountering a Salvator Rosa 
after poring over views of'Fiwnham Green and Battersea Rise. 

Cleopatra was a Gipsy, and the females of the tribe are generally 
so beautiful, that one might fency them to be lineally descended from 
that king-fascinating brunette; but as to the men, it must be confessed 
that they marvellously lack the assistance of the turban and the sci¬ 
mitar; fur our mean, tame, prosaic vestments do but ill assimilate 
with the wildness of their looks and the poetical licence of their lives. 

A fiat is a sad extinguisher of the i^gmpitic; coats and waistcoats are 
the types of a well-ordered nation of quiet shopkeepers,, rather than 
of free rovers, chiromancers, and professors of palmistry; while our 
lower garments, or Incffublos, sit but awkwardly upon—“ an outlandish 
people calling themselves Egyptians, using no craft nor feat of mer¬ 
chandise, who have come into this realm, antl^one from shhre to shire 
and place to place ia great companies, and used great, subtle, and 
crafty means to deceive the people,”—for thus are they described in a 
Statute of Henry the Eighth. In spite, however, of their tincongenial 
attire, I found so many attractions in their propinquity, so much asso¬ 
ciation connected with their haunts and purlieus, that 1 onoe«fi«ed itty' 
residence at Norwood, then invested with a moral, or at least an ima¬ 
ginative beauty by their frequent apparition amid its shades; but their 
descents, like angel-visits, soon bcdirae “ few and far between they 
were at last routed out, (to use the irreverent phraseology of the 5®ur- 
nals,) and Norwood being instantly desecrated into a vulgar eminence 
sprinkled with civic villas and cockney cottages, I struck niy tent like— 
the Gipsies, and bade it a long adieu., 

“ They toil not, neither do they spin and why should they, when 
the ingenious rogues can live upon the future hopes of mankind,* if 
they have not convenient and ready access to their present possessions I 
Poor human nature, unwilling to suQiilit to that 

-“ Blindness to the future, wisely given. 

That none might knpw t||c secrets hid by Heaven,” 

is perpetually struggling to “ peep through the blanket of the dark,” 
VOL. vni. NO. xxxiv. z 
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and obtain a ^impae of futurityil^.Innun}erable proofs of the ntter 
impossibiKty of success, regularly kitorated in every succeeding age, 
have given a new direction to its developement, without eradicatii^ a 
delusion that seems to be inherent in the constitution of our minds. 
Prophecies and predictions are so interwoven widi our religion, that we 
easily fall into the mistake of supposing that they may be made inilu* 
entiad upon the ordinary occurrences of life, not perceiving dHat we are 
arguing from the exertion, instead^ of- the rule which has been laid 
down for the moral government of the universe. Many of those who 
lend themselves to this superstition would revolt from the idea of being 
deemed Fatalists and Necessitarians; yet to this result, or to itp own 
re futa tion, a bdlief in any sort of fortune-telling must inevitably tend; 
for if wie* ckntio^. with all our efforts, avoid that future doom of which 
we have a foreknowledge, we admit the doctrine of Fatalism ; and if 
we can, wc prove the fallacy of the prediction. • To establish the foti- 
'*'jity of divination is, however, so much more easy than to abolish its 
influence, tfa^ it may be questioned whether the sturdiest disbeliever in 
profession be not sometimes a convert in his practice. An event fore¬ 
told by our own minds when in the irrational state of sleep, or, in other 
words, k dream, is certainly much less likely to be confirmed than an 
oracle regularly delivered by the established seers or necromancers; 
yet which of us ever dreamt that a certain number in the lottery was 
drawn a capital prize without buying it, or wishing to buy it, or at 
least noting it down in our pocket-book, that we might compare the 
result with the mysterious revelation? *'Hundreds of tickets arc .pur¬ 
chased every year upon the faith.of this somnolent inspiration: if one 
at last succeed, it is trumpeted through the town with all the goggle- 
eyed credulity of gossips and {gudgeons; nothing is said of the innu¬ 
merable failures ; and men of otherwise good sense fall into the most 
fantastical fooleries and chimaeras in the hope of discovering the lucky 
number by which they may enrich themselves in the next rotation of 
the wheel. By a singular perversion Of reason, we use the most pre¬ 
posterous diligence to reduce to a certainty that which is essentially 
and in its Very nature a matter of hazard, as if a game of chance 
could b e otherwise than what it is. Dice, cards, and numbers, being 
mtraiteiy precarious in their combinations, are precisely the elements 
from whidi they would construct a system of regular succession. 

' Montaigne exclaims—*'Oh! que Qelui qui fagoterait habileraent un 
amas toutes les Sneries de I’huidaine sapience dirait merveilles !*'— 
Suctf would be the wonders recorded by him who should collect »nd 
publish all the puerile and frivolous superstitions of gamesters. 

In the ewlier stages of the world it would seem as if nations could 
not be governed and kept in awq, without some quackery of this sort. 
The Roman commonwealth, founded on a pretended miracle, and re- 
gu&ted by fabricated revelations in the Egerian Cave, was subsequendy 
^tniiiistmred by Sibylline forgeries, and that systematic code of augury 
which became igi^woven with dVeiy Pagan establishment. That our 
fotes should be made dependent upon the stanf, planets, and constella¬ 
tions, however jneposforous a coperit, at least imparts a dignity to our 
nature by conjoining ea^ with Heaven; hut that the doom of kings, 
empires, and mdivsduals, should be regulated by the flight of uncon- 
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scious bircUt as expounded by ili|||^gaztng augurs; or by the entraik 
of victims, as analysed by the butchers of Haruspicy; or by the four ' 
elements, as elucidated by holy impostors of various nations, is an evi¬ 
dence of stupid credulity that levels civilised man to the savage, and 
leaves him very little elevated above the beasts of the field. The 
practice of Paganism long survived its belief, so has that of Divina¬ 
tion, unlbss we are to suppose that the young persons of the fair sex^ 
and the old women of both, are serious proselytes to its efficacy when 
they submit the liftes of their hand to Gips^ judgment, interpret the 
cabalistic writing of coifee or tea grounds in a cup, or determine their 
destiny by the casual upturnings of the cards. O the profound con¬ 
ception, that we sliould carry about with us in our palm a manual of 
futurity, Jhave the whole book of fate engraved upon thevfarrow space 
between our four fingers and our thumb, and thus literally and truly make 
our life and destiny tlm work of our own hands 1 What is it to cram the 
Lord’s Prayer and Belief into the narrow limits of a sixpence, whei^* 
we may have the fortunes and adventures of three-score years and ten 
contracted into the compass of a single palm ? He who said that man 
was an abridgment of tho universe, uttered a fine idea, but how much 
finer to imagine this epitome of the world reduced to a hanlliul, and 
thrust carelessly into one’s breeches-pocket. O the bright conceit, 
,tbat our horoscope should be revealed to us in a cup, and our fate be 
prefigured m the hieroglyphical writing of coffee-grounds and tea-leaves, 
or shuffied out to us in the oracular demonstrations of the four suits! 
If it has been maintained that speech was given us to conceal our 
tfionghts, it may be predicated, witl^ equal assurance, that man was 
endowed with a reasoning mind to atone for the irrationality of his 
actions. ^ 

A faith in divination and fatalism can never want converts so long 
as it affords us a 'convenient scape^goat fur our crimes and follies; and 
who is there among us that does not lay thfSs flattering unction to his 
soul whenever his pride or 8clf*conceit are wounded. If we succeed in 
our undertakings, we very demurely assign the merit to our own talent, 
prudence, and forethought; if we fail, our bfid luck bear8*all the blame 
of our bad conduct; we impute our own blindness to Fortune, and 
even make the heavens responsible if we happen to miss oupway lipon 
earth. “ This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we are 
sick in fortune, often the surfeits of our own behaviour, we make guilty • 
of our disasters the sun, moon, arid stars, as if we were villains on ne¬ 
cessity, liars by a divine thrusting on, adulterers and druhkar^E^y an 
enforced obedience of planetary influence.” To this extent we are all 
superstitious alike; we admit the influence of the blind goddess upon!>' 
one half of human destiny; we beyevc in her after an event has oc¬ 
curred, while we deride those who imagine that the same event could 
have been previously subject to her direction. We cheerfully stand 
sponsors to our virtues and successes, while we affiliate our vices and 
disasters upon any one that will falhenr them. , 

There is one sense in which, without the inspiration of prophecy or 
the charge of imposture, we may r|a8onably and beneficially venture 
to indulge in the mystery of Fortune-telling. Knowing that, in the 
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^omiet. — The Sunless Summer. 

e 0 tBbIisIied succession of human aCfeirs, certain causes will produce 
correspondent effects, we may read ^^future in the past, and boldly 
predict that the spendthrift will come to want, the debauchee to pre¬ 
mature decay, the idler to contempt, the gamester to bitterness of soul, 
if not to suicide, the prodigate to remorse, and the violator of the laws 
to punishment; while we may as safely augur that the practice of the 
opposite virtues will be productive of results diametrically contrary. 
Human passions, the great elements of change, being the same in all 
ages, and nations being but an aggregate of individuals, we may in 
lUre manner ascend from particular cases to mighty empires, and 
d^uce the revolutions that are to be from those tliat have been. All 
states have their birth, manhood, and death; their increase, renown, 
imd decay; tl^eir morning, noon, and night. Nature ever works in a 
circle, more or less large {^cording to circumstances and the materials 
it has to embrace; but she invariably fills up the round of destiny, 
^nd then begins afresh, recommencing but to end, and ending but to 
recmmmence. Here we may prophesy upon a large scale, though we 
cannot live to see the fulfilment of our prognostications. He, how¬ 
ever, may be confirmed at no very distant day, who predicts that Rome, 
the imma^l city, the mistress of the worfZi, will lay its proud head 
in the dust with Tyre and Sidon, and Palmyra and Jerusalem, and 
Nineveh and Babylon. The depopulation of another century will re¬ 
duce her inhabitants to a liandful of men, whom tlic increasing maUaria 
will presently sacrifice or disperse ; wolves will, finally, range over the 
silent waste of the Seven Hills as freely ^s before the time of Romulus 
and Remus; the marble temples will sink *into the infectious marsHes 
that surround them; and if tlft;re be one stone left upon ano¬ 
ther, it should be that which covers the tomb of the Cardinal de St. 
Omipbrio, and bears the following inscription, as applicable to the 
City as the Saint:—“ Hie jacct umbra—cinis—nihil!” H. 


‘sonnet.— tTHE SUNLESS SUMMER. 

■^•Ah! sunless Summer! thou indeed dost seem 

Like my sad youth, o’crcast with clouds and gloom ; 

There is no brightness in thee, and my bloom 
Is early fading like thy watery beam : 

And if at times a faint and sickly gleam 

Of hope shines forth, the prospect to illume— 

’Tis a deceitful promise, for my doom 
Is waking gnef, that mocks each flattering dream. 

Yes, joyless season 1 thop like me art cold. 

And pale, and cheedess, damp’d with showers and shade : 

Mv days, like iJdne, in dreary course have roll’d, 

Jktf hopes, like mine, have only smiled to fade ; 

Yet still point forward to |h^t time more bright. 

When mortal suns shsAl set in cloudless light. " A. S 
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FR£NC1)^;^MIC ACTORS. 

The two most entertaining actors in the world, and in their way the 
most perfect, are scarcdy known at all in England, even by those of 
our countrymen who pretend to be acquainted with Paris and its 
theatres, and who talk of Talma as familiarly as if they were in the 
habit of taking tickets at his benefit. But the theatre these actors per¬ 
form at is one which it is not the fashion for the English to attend; for 
no other reason, that I could ever discover, but that it is incomparably 
the most amusing theatre in Paris. Though another reason, why these 
admirable actors are not so much sought after by foreigners, may be, 
that they generally perform in pieces the comic effect of which chiefly 
depends on those local circumstances, or passing events of theday,^bout 
which foreigners can be expected to feel but little interest, and the 
drifl; of which is also conveyed in dialogue consisting of language al¬ 
most entirely idiomatical, and filled with allusions and turns of expres¬ 
sion that can be known to, and therefore t))oroughly relished by, nativ^* 
alone. 

But even this reason is a very indiflerent one ; for (to say nothing 
of the witnessing of any one of these pieces being invaluable ^ a lesson 
in the language, and worth a score of the best that can be got in any 
other way for love or money) tlie actors I speak of are—the one so 
miraculously true to nature, tand the other so irresistibly comic in every 
tone, look, and motion, that it is scarcely necessary to understand 
what they say, to be infinite^ amused and delighted with them. But 
our countrymen, being all “ sage, grave men,” choose to pay their 
eight or ten francs to be permitted <o sleep away their evening lOver a 
solemn farce, yclept a tragedy, in a premiere ioge of the Th6atre 
Fran^ais, or in hearing, without listoniag to, that still less amusing 
enormity, a grand opera at the Academie de Musique,—when they 
might, for thirty sous, be laughing awayjhrue or four hours (for I 
defy them to help laughing, whether they understood or not) in the 
pit of the prettiest little theatie in Paris, witnessing as many different 
pieces, each unlike all the rest in character, and yet cacli as light as a . 
feather, as lively as a jig, and as gay as a May-day garland ; and each 
]>crfornied by actors most of whom arc admirable in their respective 
lines, and two of them, in ])articular, absolutely unique. itTs of these 
two that I am about to speak; and 1 must mention their names before 
tfio reader will know who I mean-vwhich should not be: the names and" 
qualilie.s of Brunet and Potier ouglit to be known every whsi^ if it 
were only to place as a set-off against those of another set of Pencil , 
actors, not a tenth part so clever or respectable, with whose perform¬ 
ances the stage of Europe is at present ringing from side to side. AIKf" 
to shew the just manner in which cAch set is appreciated in France, I 
may add, that the Parisians would scarcely consent to part with the 
former, even if, by so doing, they could get rid of the latter. Indeed, 
the farce of Potier and Brunet^i^ almost capable of making them 
forget, if not forgive, that of Chateaubriand and Louis XVIII.: if it 
had not, I don’t know what would have become of the Bourbons by 
tliis time!—Or rather, I do know. • 

Brunet and Potier are as unlike each other as they are unlike all 
other actors. Each is “ liimself alone,” and dcj»endcnt on nothing but 
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hintMlf for support—not ev&a on his character. And yet neither can 
be seen to the best advantage excej^hen he is performing with the 
other;—which is singular, because there is evidently a sjririt of rivalry 
Itetween them, and each would, and in fact does, carry away the whole 
of tlie applause and attention at the moment he is speaking, and no 
part of the audience seem to feel that there is any other claimant before 
them, till he has done. But the moment he has done, and it comes to 
the other’s turn to be heard, Ae (whichever it may be) is all in ril, and 
his rival nothing. The way in which the ball of fun is thus kept up 
between them, for a whole scene, or even a whole piece, is as remark- 
aWe as it is amusing. 1 have gone to the Tli^dtre des Vai'i6t68 night 
after night, for weeks togetlier—solely to see these two actors perform; 
and without pretending to be familiar with half the turns of expres¬ 
sion, or to umierstand half the allusions, on which the joke of the mo¬ 
ment has depoided, 1 hav^ never been so much entertained by the per¬ 
formances of any other comic actors whatever—dot even tl>e best of 
"tyiir own; which proves to me that it must depend almost entirely on 
the actors themselves, and not on any thing tliat they may have to de¬ 
liver. If they happen to be performing a witty or a humorous part, 
you laugh at the wit and humour of the yfiirt, as well as at their per¬ 
formance of it. But if they have nothing to do, tliey make as much 
out of that as if it were ready made to their hands—provided the cha¬ 
racter they perform be not directly opposed to their different styles ; 
—^which, indeed, they take care shall never be the case; for they have 
the power, in this respect, all in their own hands. As a proof of their 
complete self-dependence, one of the pi^es in which, when it was in 
yoguui they were the most irresistibly amusing, (Je fais mes Farces,) 
is the most absolute and unmixed nonsense, from beginning to end, that 
ever was penned ;—if indeed it aver was penned; but to see these two 
actors perform in it, one would be tempted to suppose that t/ieir parts, 
at least, were left blm;ik, and that they filled them up w’ith any thing 
that came into their hea^s at the moment. 

^ On the other hand, (and this, more than any thing else, proves the 
rich and sterling talent they possess,) when by accident they have any 
thing to perform that really deserves the name of a character, they do 
it fbe most rich, and yet the most chaste and unexaggerated manner. 

Taou^i'Potier must, 1 believe, be considered as the greater fa¬ 
vourite of the two,—if a distinction of this kind must be made,—^yet 
'Brunet deserves the first particular .mention, on account of hisloifg 
standujyg. as well as the class of his ^rformances—^inasmuch as the abi¬ 
lity to give a pure and simple imitation of nature, is a more rare and 
valuable talent, than that of originating tlie most ludicrously extrava- 
^lant exaggerations—whether of nature or of manners. 

Brunet’s person, though perfectly well-formed, is diminutive to a re- 
marltable degree; and though he is at present advanced considerably be¬ 
yond ijifiddle age, there is a youthful and even child-like simplicity in his 
estpfmidn and voice, that is adm^bly adapted to the rather limited 
Itgiige of characters he adopb. * These are, generally speaking, tlic 
Jocrisses of-the French com^y and farce—the simple, truth* telling, 
untaught, unteachable valets and« serving-men—the antitheses of the 
FforUins of the^aroe race—the cunning, lying, clever, intriguing ones ; 
or the gentle, bashful, backward, betrayed village lovers—the pro- 
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teg^B of the old folks, and the cloaks and butts of the young ones—in 
of^osition to the bold, hands(}U||^- enterprising, and successful suitors 
•'-^he favourites of the fair; oi, lastly, the mild, meek, subminiwe, 
milk and water husbands^horned, hen-pecked, and abused by vira^ 
wives and intriguing rake-hells. 

These are the general lines of characters that Brunet adopts. But 
many of his principal parts do not rank among any of these; and hiS 
most successful ones are perhaps those ki which he is made the subject 
of some ludicrous equivoque, kept up through the whole piece, and the 
fun of which arises out of his being thrown into circumstances and si¬ 
tuations of all others the most unfitted for his mild, simple, and gentle 
nature. Such, for instance, as Jocrisse chef des Bands Nuirs —^where, 
simple country youth as he is, travelling through a forest on his af- 
&irs, he is mistaken by a band of robbers for their neW chief, who is 
to meet them there about that time, andrwho has been elected to the 
office by another pArt of the band; and he is installed into his new 
honours whether he will or no—they mistaking his reluctance for mo- - 
desty, and his protestations to the contrary for an innocent deceit put 
in practice to try them. This piece was got up here; but it did not 
succeed, even though Listen played the part; for no actor at present 
living has the slightest pretensions to rival Brunet in his own line. 

As I have hinted above, the characteristic qualities of Brunet’s acting 
are its absolute naturalness—its exquisitely unconscious tmvete —its 
perfect simplicity—and, throughout all these, a mildness and kindli¬ 
ness, both of voice, look, and manner, that amount to the pathetic. 
Jn fact, to speak after the iliShion of the times, paradoxically, Brunet is 
the most comic of actors, in consequence of having nothing in the 
slightest degree comic about him, either natural or acquiied—«ither in 
his person, his voice, his manner, o{ his mode of dressing his charac¬ 
ters. His performances are chaste, and true to nature, in a degree 
that was perhaps never attained by any o,ther ^actor; or rather, which 
no other actor ever had the courage or the*taste to keep himself within 
the limits of. He never ** exaggerates his voice” beyond the pitch of 
common speaking; he never makes a movement or a tone of expression 
tliat would attract particular attention in. the intercoiAse of common 
life; and as for a grimace, or any thing approaching to it, 1 believe it 
never enters into his thoughts as a means of heightening the efiebts he 
aims at; and if it did, his bland and gentle features are incapable of it. 

If it should be asked, how is it tjiat, under these circumstances, he su9> 
ceeds in producing comic effects^ I believe it must be answer^ that, 
in fact, he does not, by his actings produce any—^at all t^at^oduces 
is sensations pleasing and delightful in the highest degree, but not such * 
as can truly be called comic —and that when j^ese latter arise fronr-his 
performances, as they perpetually cdo, it is in consequence of the ludi¬ 
crous contrasts and associations that are made to take place from cha¬ 
racter, situation, turns of phrase, &c.; and the efiects of which do, in 
fiwt, greatly depend on this very absence of any thing laughable or ri¬ 
diculous in the actor. 1 believe tttia to be susceptible of a more 
lengthoied and interesting developement and explanation than my limits 
permit me to attempt; especially when another person, equally gifted 
*wth the above, is waiting to be noticed. , 

Potier is, I should judge, still a young man—liis person exceedingly 
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spare and thin—liis face long, lean, and cadaverous—and his whole ap¬ 
pearance indicative of any thing rid^r than self-enjoyment, or t^ 
faculty of creating it in others. Even his voice is more like the croak 
of the bird of evil omen, than one that is come W announce glad tidings 
to all who hear it. And yet, you cannot help feeling, every time you 
look at and listen to him, that the slightest change in any quality be¬ 
longing to him must be for the worse—in so extraordinary a manner 
does he adapt them all to his purposes, and make them work usefully 
together; or rather, so completely does he change their nature, by 
making the rich comedy of his mind shine through and blend with them 
all. In this respect he performs a miracle similar to that of Cervantes 
in creating Don ..Quixote and Sancho Panza. These tv!o persons in 
name, are in fact but one in the mind of the reader. But for this, they 
would never produce any thing like the effect they do. The»Knigfat 
of the Woefi\l Countenance* ;vould be a piece of pure pathos, from be¬ 
ginning to end, if he had not been allied, body and soul, with the Squire 
'^-4lie Comic Countenance. 1 will venture to say that no reader ever 
thought of one without the other. It cannot be. And thus it is with 
the mind and person of Potier. They are Sancho and Quixote joined 
in one; the qualities of the latter being not merely merged in the 
former; but their nature changed to a conformity with that. And, as 
I have said that Brunet is exquisitely comic, precisely on account of 
there being nothing in the slightest degree comic about him, so it might 
be added, in the same paradoxical spirit, that Potier produces the most 
comic effect that any actor ever did, not in spite of, but in consequence 
of, his personal qualities being emblems dif>all that is sad and sorrow-, 
fill. I believe that Potier’s style not to be described—or described 
in no other than by saying that it is perfectly original, unique, and 
nondescript. It has nothing natural about it, except in particular in¬ 
stances ; and yet it is not in the feast degree artificial or constrained. 
Every thing flows from him as easily and unconsciously as it does from 
Brunet; but it seems to pa^s through a peculiar medium which changes 
it all, whatever it may have been belbrC, into the most rich and ex-» 
travagant drollery. It is impossible to conceive of any thing, however 
serious or however insipid,, that would not become droll, in passing 
through the lips of Potier. And this takes place without any appear¬ 
ance bf eflt-:!*t, without any extravagance or affectation of tone or man¬ 
ner, and without any grimace whatever. You cannot perceive how it 
m done, or what constitutes the difference between this actor’s per¬ 
formance of a particular character and any other’s. And yet, there is 
scarcel^'la character he performs that would not be intolerable in any 
* other hands afterwards. 

Lhave said that Potier can be as chaste an actor as any, when he 
pleases, and when the part he has to {lerform seems to deserve it. His 
“ ci-devant Jeune homme ’*—a character resembling our Lord Ogleby— 
is the most purely natural as well as the most exquisitely finished per¬ 
formance of ^ kind I have ever seen ; and I have seen all that Eng¬ 
land has to 41^ in the same cias^ ' Potier, in fact, can be chaste; 
but it is very seldom his cue to be so: for rare indeed must be the wit, 
and rich the chai'acter, that should qot give way to his own irresistible 
farcing. Where he is present, nature, wit, character, and every thing 
else, must yield to nonsense—nonsense the most extravagant and un- 
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definable in its character, and yet the most universal and irresistible 
in its effects. I never knew eiisa a Frenchman that could give any 
reasonable account of his liking for Potier, and yet I never knew one 
that did not secretly like him better than any other actor they have : I 
say secretly, for the critical upirit is even more prevalent there than it 
is here, and I believe very few Frenchmen would dare openly to go so 
far as 1 do in my admiration of this actor. His most characteristic and 
attractive performances are mere nonsense, they say—he is a mere 
“ farceuras if mere nonsense were not, occasionally, better than 
mere sense, or mere wisdom, or mere any thing else. The truth is, 
they cant with their lips about his being inferior to some of their actors 
of the old school; but they make amends, both to him and themselves, 
by going to see him six times where they go once to an^.of the others : 
and thi/is doing him the best kind of justice, and giving him the best 
of all possible fames. And what fame, after all, is, or can be, like an 
actor’s, as far as regards the personal gratification it brings with it?,. 
What effect is the imagination of all the immortality in the worlJ of 
the Future capable of producing in the human mind, compared with 
the actual and present enjoyment experienced by a favourite actor be¬ 
fore a favouring audience ? This indeed “ comes home to the bosom” 
in a way that nothing else can—for under no other circumstances is 
actual, tangible applause offered in so immediate and so unequivocal 
a manner—with so little delay—with so lavish a hand—and in con¬ 
nexion with such heightening and inspiring associations. 

To be a favourite prcachej^ must be something—to be a favourite 
author, not a little—to be a favourite speaker in a popular assembly, 
much; but to be a favourite actor iftust be—every thing. In proof of 
this, nobody runs away from home to turn preacher, or wu-iter, or 
speaker—or to follow any other pursuit to which his friends may have 
insurmountable objections. But how many run away from home to 
turn actors ! The very imagination of tlio thing (for these clandestine 
ones seldom reach to more tljpn that) is enough to compensate for all 
the thousand disadvantages attending such a step. I have often won¬ 
dered why it is that actors are so very solicitous about ^hat the critics- 
will say of them the next day in the newspapers. What should they, 
whose ears are ringing with the acclaim of a thousand volu^ary voices 
or the thunder of a thousand hands, care for the scribbling of one paid 
pen ? It is a strange instance of the perversity of poor human nature.. 
It is the splendid shilling” thaf,the miser is expectant of possessing, 
and that, until it becomes his, he looks at with an eye of great^^i^vour, 
and values more, than all his previous hoard. In fact, what we have, 
is nothing—what we want, is every thing. Possession had neec^be 
“ nine points of the law for while it almost gives us the right to a 
thing, it almost takes away the facblty of enjoying it. But, notwith¬ 
standing his sensitiveness to criticism, a favourite actor is an enviable 
person. Whatever we may say or think to the contrary, we would 
none of us, if we were put to lh« proo,f, give up our own identity for 
Aat of any other person. But if I were compelled to part with mine— 
to “ change my humanity*’ w'ith any one—it should certainly be w'ith 
either France’s Potier, or our own* Kean: for I had rather be Potier 
than Talma, or Kean than either. • Z. 
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THG FUtST-BOSIV OF EGYPT. 

Whbn life is forgot, and night hath fiewer. 

And mortals feel no dread ; 

When silence and slumber rule hour. 

And dreams are round the head ; 

God shall smite the first-born of K^>t*s race. 

The destroyer shall enter each dwelling-place— 

Shall enter and choose his dead. 

“ To your homes,** said the leader of lsrael*s host, 

** And slaughter a sacrihee ; 

Let the life-blood be sprinkled on each door-post. 

Nor stir till the mom arise. 

And the Angel of Vengeance shall pass you by, 

shall see the red stain, and shall not come nigh « 
Where the li<ij[je of your household lies.” 

The people hear, and they bov/ them low— 
l£acli to his house hath flown; 

The lamb is slain, and with blood they go 
And sprinkle the lintel-stone; 

And the doors they close when the sun hath set. 

Hut few in oblivious sleep forget* 

The judgement to be done. 

*Tis midnight—yet they hear no sound 
Along the lone still street; 

No blast of a pestilence sweeps the ground. 

No tramp of unearthly feet 
Nor rush as of harpy wing goeajliy. 

But the calm moon floats in the cloudless sky, 

*JVlid her wan light diear and sweet. 

Once only, shot like an arrowy ray, 

A pale blue flash wLs seen. 

It pass’d so swift, the eye scarce could say 
That su4;h a thing had bben : 

Yet the beat o^ every heart was still. 

And the flesh crawl’d fearfully, and chill. 

And back flow’d every vein. 

'Ihe courage of Israel’s bravest quail’d 
At tbe view of that awful light. 

Though knowing the blood of their ofTcring avail’d 
To shield them from its might: 

They felt ’twas the Spirit of Death hud past. 

That the brightness they ^uw his cold glance had cast 
On Kgypt’s land that night 

That his fearful eye had unwarn’d struck down 
In the darkness of the grave. 

The hope of that empire, the pride of its crown. 

The nrst-born of lord*and slave :— 

The lovely, the tender, the ardent, the gay } 

W'here were they ?—all wither’d in ashes away. 

At the terrible death-glare it gave. 

From the couches af sMt^ber ten thousand cries 
Burst forth *mid the silence dread— 

The youth by his living brother lies 
Sightless, and dumb, and dead ! 

The infant lies cold at his mother’s breast. 

She had kiss’d him alive as she sank to rest 
She |>wakeiis—his life hath fled ! 
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And stirieks from the palace chambers break— 

Their inmates arc steepM in woe. 

And Pharaoh hath found his proud arm too weak 
To arrest the mij^ty blow: 

Wail, Kine of the Pyramids 1 Egypt's throne 
Cannot lighten thy heart of a single groan. 

For thy kingdom’s heir laid low. 

Wail, King of the Pyramids! Death hath cast 
His shaus through thine empire wide. 

But o’er Israel in bondage his rage hath past. 

No first-born of her’s hath died— 

Go, Satrap 1 command that the captive be free. 

Lest their God in fierce anger should smite even thee. 

On the crown of thy purple pride. I. 


’LlTEllATURE AND LAW, 

Wii live in strange times, when narrow prejudice, stale custom, and 
misty doubt, are arranged in triumphant warfare against the most 
rational deductions and the? clearest decisions of common sense. It is 
in vain that we are placed on the proud intellectual eminence of mo> 
dem times, thrown up by the accumulated labours of gifted spirits for 
so^inany ages. It is in vain that we glory, and justly glory, in the 
progressive emancipation of the mind from the trammels of supersti¬ 
tion, and the degrading state of a blind submission to spiritual or tem¬ 
poral authority—if wc cani-idl make our advantages available, and, in 
yielding homage to rule and law, satisfied that we submit only to 
what is just and reasonable. When this is not the case, but, on the 
contrary, the regulations by which we hold liberty or property are ca¬ 
pricious, narrow, and revolting to sense and policy, the evil is not less 
mischievous to the individual tlian to the entire community, by making 
contemptible tlie very laws towards which‘all^should feel respect as 
well as obedience. No social* com pact is worth any thing where there 
is this variance. Man is not in our times, Heaven be praised for it! 
the passive instrument he once was *, he has put on a Ciharactcr mor^ 
consistent with his grade in the creation, and the knowledge of those 
inherent rights w'hich Nature informs him are inalienably his ’own. 
The mischief, then, of legal decisions not grounded in reason, must 
be evident, even if based upur\ precedent; but how much more s» 
when precedent itself is rationaT and correct, and novelty and absur¬ 
dity make their appearance hand-in-hand together to overturn*! * 

ft may be easily conjectured that 1 refer to the late decisions respect-' 
ing literary property. The two leading Reviews, the Edinbusgh^nd 
Quarterly, have both agreed in opinion upon the extraordinary doc¬ 
trine which has emanated from the Court of Chancery on this subj^t,. 
—^a doctrine subversive of the right of property, contrary to former 
decisions, pernicious in effect, and absurd in practice. After what has 
been said in these able publication^, it might seem almost superfluous 
to add any thing more; the Edinburgh, in particular, having shewn 
that former decrees of the Court of Chancery for the last century were 
diametrically the reverse of those of the present Ch^cellor, and that 
works both libellous and immoral, such as no autlior would now pub- 
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lish, have been protected, as regards a property in them, in that Court. 
The Edinburgh, taking up the question in a view strictly legal, has 
impugned the presenc practice as a professional writer would do, by 
quoting former cases, and among them the piracy of the libellous and 
immoral Miscellanies of Pope, Swift, and others. In this mode 1 have 
no intention to second it; but there are two or three important 
reasons notwithstanding, why the subject should be noticed at present. 
In the first place, it seems tantattiount to a duty that every literary 
work should, as much.as possible, expose the serious evil of the new 
doctrine, and contribute a modicum to the exposure of its fallacy. In 
the next place, an instance somewhat different from the former, but of 
a character equally singular, has occurred in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court too recently to have been noticed in the before-mentioned pub¬ 
lications ; an^iastly, it is beneficial to society to second public*opinion 
on such a question, upon founds which have nothing to do with law, 
but are derived from universally received principles of justice, within 
“the boundaries of which ail law decisions must at no very distant pe¬ 
riod be circumscribed. 

The success of an application to the Court of Chaftcery for an in¬ 
junction to restrain a pirate, or, in plainer terms, a thief, who deprives 
another of his property, and deals openly in the stolen wares, never 
should depend on the tendency of the writings stolen, because the ap¬ 
plication to that Court slioitld simply be considered as a temporary 
protection for a disputed property, the nature of which, and the owner¬ 
ship also, is to be subsequently judged (^^clsewherc. In the view of 
the Chancellor, a book ought to be but as so much w'aste paper of* a 
certain value, more or less, that cflnslituted a property. He is placed 
in the situation of a trustee of a litigated property, to prevent injury, 
which he must bold entire until thcvqucstion at issue between the parties 
is decided by an arbitrator. Should the work be immoral, it is })url 
of the question for the Coin^fof Law to*decide, and for that alone. The 
final decision may be that the work is of ^uch a nature as that an ac¬ 
tion cannot be sustained. “ You, Mr. Author, or Bookseller, have 
— been robbed, l^ut you have been robbed of contraband goods, as bus 
clearly appeared in evidence,'and therefore you can have no satisfaction 
here,.for, that which the law cannot recognise as a property, it cannot 
secure to y^.” Such seems to have been the spirit ol‘ practice until 
Lord Eldon, placing himself in the situation of a Judge and Jury of the 
, Eaw Courts, refund the plaintiff’s ajjplication, and made himself the 
censor^j^oliterary works—thereby, if bad, according to his notions or 
.doubts, indirectly sanctioning piracy, and aiding the circulation in the 
cheapest possible form, and in augmented numbers, by the robber. It 
is the plaintiff may still apply to a Law Court; but, in the in¬ 
terim, the pirate sells edition upon ^ition, and, before the trial can be 
biuught on, he has achieved his object—sold all he might ever be-able 
to sell, if he but used common diligence, and rendered even the, ex¬ 
penses of an action at law a uselessvp.ste of money. Here, then, is 
an evil, cdnfesscdly of great magnitude, removable by following the 
former practice of the Court and the simplest dictates of reason—a 
path, indeed, so plain that a child C(9uld not err in it—and the difBculty 
seems to me how to' find an excuse for deviating from the beaten track. 
If book be immoral, giving it tenfold circulation, by allowing its 
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piracy^ must be infinitely more pernicious tlian permitting the man who 
at all events is the rightful owner of the property, to hold it, bad as it 
may be, till a Court of Law decides against him. In Chancery it 
seems that the reverse of the maxim “ Of two evils choose the least ’’ is 
to become an established precedent. 

Who, in such cases, if the Chancellor is made a judge of literature 
as well as equity, is to fix the limit when he shall cease to have doubts ? 
The property of the subject is to lie open to plunder, because the ca¬ 
price, political prejudice, incapacity, or what not, of a Chancellor, 
may make him refuse it the instant protection of the law. I deny the 
ability of nine Chancellors out of ten to form correct opinions on lite¬ 
rary works. Men bred to the law, who have grown old in the pursuit, 
toilsome and arduous as it is, are the persons in society the worst con¬ 
stituted df any to form opinions on literary matters : they have all 
their lives been employed with line and rule? upon case and fact, com¬ 
pressing their energies into one narrow pursuit, and cramped within 
boundaries over which imagination dares not cast an excursive glance. 
They are to act only upon facts ; and in proportion .is they would climb 
to high eminence in their profession, they must stifle every feeing that 
would lead them aside into scenes of fancy or fiction; they must be 
deaf to the voice of the charmer, “ charming never so wisely; ” the 
“ spoils of time,” in the page of any but law history, they must not 
contemplate; the poetry of life must be a dead letter to them; and 
they must abhor the pages of romance, and the very book of Nature 
itself. Is it not likely, therefore, with such, that the visions of the 
pocf, and the lively scenes of the novelist, run but a bad chance of 
fair and honest interpretation? Twelve men, who have not been indu¬ 
rated by the character of such a pursuit against the impressions of 
external nature, and who are still ges'erned J)y the dictates of sober 
sense, are infinitely to be preferred as judges in such matters. More- , 
over tlicre is no earthly reason wfliy authoiw,or booksellers should be 
excluded from the safeguard, as to property, that their fellow-subjects 
receive, from the first to the last step that the law can afford. If the 
great names that now reflect so much glory on Englandjtad been in¬ 
volved in the doubts of a Chancellor, how would their noblest works 
have been treated. Let us imagine a pirate of Spenser’s Faery Qu^en 
brought up to Lincoln’s Inn, what justice could the auth(9f expect? 
how many stanzas would be found exceptionable! Milton would be 
esteemed as worthless as Byron m “ Cainand Pope would be lost 
past redemption, were it for his “ Eloise” alone—more especialVr^ J>er- 
haps, as she was under guardianship at the time she is supposed to 
have encouraged her lover’s passion! But if such would be the fate 
of works of ^ncy, what have we not to fear for political publteatlTTns 
that may taunt the very Ciiancellor hhnself, his friends and supporters? 
How may the cause of truth be injured, and property in a work o^ 
such a nature be deteriorated, under pretence of its being libellous! 

It is not meant to insinuate that Chancellor would so act, 

but it is possible he or his successors idight; and what sort of secu¬ 
rity for property is that which remains at the mercy of one man’s 
prejudices ? • 

But every work may now be printed that will remunerate the rob¬ 
ber ; and this brings me to the last most curious decision in the Vice- 
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Chanoellor's court. I say any work may be minted, because it a)>i>ears 
that injunctions arc only now to be granted after it is shewn by a Court 
of Law that they are deserving protection; "and then, when an injunc* 
tion is not of the smallest advantage it may be had on being applied 
for—the Court of Law, be it dllserved, having previously passed judge¬ 
ment on the pirate for the self-same piracy ! All the time, to b6 sure, 
(he thief sells the stolen property ; but he is, if the proceeding in a Law 
Court be against him, to declare to the Court of Chancery, on an ap¬ 
plication ftronl the party robbed, the profit he has made by the theft up 
to that time. A notable shift in justice; thus making the thief dis¬ 
gorge the plunder, or what he may choose to say is the amount of it« 
Thus, too the quality of the goods purloined are made to constitute 
the ^fuilt, or q^herwise, of the taker! The persons wlio pirate books 
are known to be not worth sixpence ; and it Is notorious, that a penny 
can never be obtained from this low class of pilferers, let the- future de- 
. ci^ions of th(‘ Law Courts be what they may. Responsible and respect¬ 
able booksellers hold such conduct in a just abhorrence. Thus sagely, 
therefore, has the court managed, that the injured can have no real 
remedy—^instead of protecting the property till trial in a Law Court, 
where, if deemed immoral or libellous, no redress would be given, and a 
penalty might afterwards attach to the publication. The rightful pro¬ 
prietor may, indeed, marvel at the wisdom of such a decision—but I 
will state the proceeding itself. 

Soon after the three last Cantos of Don .Tuan issued from the press, 
a low tradesman immediately printed and'^circulated a pirated edition; 
an injunction was applied for and granted by the Court of Chancery, 
to restrain him from selling the pirated copies. He had the hardihood, 
however, to come personally into court and apply for the injunction to 
be set aside, on the ground that tiie book was of an immoral tendency, 
and that therefore he had a right to print and circulate as many copies 
as he pleased. The Oinuri, it is to be presumed, in its great zeal for 
the public good and its high regard for public morals, granted the 
prayer of the pirate, with the proviso, that he kept an account of the 
*’profits until a^'ourt of Law should decide whether the work was of a 
nature that entitled it to protection. Now, it being clear that the 
party wlu^rst applied for the injunction was the rightful owner of the 
work, good or bad as it might be, the line pointed out by reason and 
rCoromon sense indicated, that, until it was found by a verdict in a Law 
Court not entitled to protection, the* real owner had a claim upon the 
justiciu'bf the country. Indeed this can be the only use of an applica¬ 
tion to Chancery—namely, that a temporary relief may be instantly 
af^ 2 r_ded, until the question is decided elsewhere. The Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, however, did not let the character of the book rest upon his own 
dou bts of its tendency; but he thought the Court had no original 
wNllsdietion in such cases, and that it only interfered to prevent an 
*mjury.'' Now, if the work be unimpeachable, a Court of Law gives the 
remedy, until which, injury i« pteibnted by the interdiction of the 
work to the pirate; this would seem to be the proper course of pro¬ 
ceeding, for it is surely more reasonable that the rightful owner should 
be secured until the question has been brought to an issue, than that 
the plunderer stfbuld be suffered to circulate a cheap edition, for the 
^opy-right df which the real owner had probably paid a large sum of 
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money. This edition he could not afford to sell for five times the 
sum of the edition pirated, and consequently could not command for it 
an equal circulation with the coarse editions, which had cost the plun¬ 
derers nothing but the expense of printing and paper. It is therefore 
obvious, that the bookseller, if he be subsequently protected in a Court 
of Law, must sufier great injury, even were it possible for him to make 
the pirate refund the exact sum of profit he had made. The Vice- 
Chancellor observed, that he had refused the protection of the Court 
lately to a song, because it was “ a flippant trifling productionbut 
what had the nature of the production to do with the matter, when it 
might have involved a great property ? The very act of going into 
Chancery, by men in the full possession of their faculties, is of itself 
suflScieq}: evidence that it is for no trivial object in value, when the ex¬ 
penses of the Court are considered. It wijl not be denied, that in a 
country like England, an article which the Court may regard as very 
trifling in itself, and which is in fact really so, may involve property^to 
an enormous extent. 

This decision of the Vice'Chancellor is still much more consistent than 
tlie refusal of his superior jn Chancery to interfere because of his own 
doubts of the tendency of a publication. If a Chancellor's notions of 
equity are to be made the sole rule of the Court, they must change with 
every new Chancellor; there is no guessing the extent of the mischief 
they may produce. Few works that have had a great circulation, and 
that are stupendous monuments of the Nation’s glory, have been free 
f^m passages and sentiments* in policy, morals, and religion, that some 
scrupulousXlhancellor might not imagine undeserving the protection of 
his court. Lord Chancellors are hs much party-men in politics as 
others, and they may be to the full as much bigots in religion;—this 
may be lax in morals ; that may be ttnimpeachs^le as to morals, but 
not overnice about religion; an^ the opinion of each is still to be 
equally good upon both points, and equally*de<Msivc as to the property 
which may depend upon them« It has been remarked, on the authority 
of Selden, “ that the making the Chancellor’s sense of equity a rule for 
the administration of justice in Chancery, was like making the length* 
of the Chancellor’s foot the standard of cloth measure—one Chancellor 
might have a long foot, another a short one, and so on.” ^f it islo be 
so. Chancery law will become very unsatisfactory to the public mind. 
The question of preceding law, in the Edinburgh Review, is so clearl]^ 
in opposition to the late decisions, that one is wholly at a loss to 
account for them. * -. • 

But if we examine the allegations of the defendant, and the grounds 
which he urged in support of setting aside the injunction, we shall dis¬ 
cover matter for the astonishment of the country. Men.llSfending 

themselves in cases of action, or indictment for libel, when their feel¬ 
ings are warm, often give the rein to vituperation against individiisiSP 
and are instantly checked by the judge, who informs them, that one 
libel is not to be defended by another. In the Court of Chancery, 
however, there is no resemblance to this sort of proceeding. From a 
professed regard to public morals, the Court refuses its protection to 
the comparatively limited circulation*of a work of doubtful tendency, in 
the hands of the rightful owner; but still ftrther to evince its regard for 
morals, allows a pirate to circulate without number, in the cheapest 
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^sibJle form, that very property, and permits ip Coarjt the barefaced 
iniquitous ground of defence, that the work if immoral! Now, if pre¬ 
ening Chancellors had made it a rule to Refuse their protection to 
such, property, whick it does not appear they have done, the officer 
who dlls the seat of equity at present seems bound to take the means 
most consistent wii^ reason and justice, to keep the circulation as 
limited as possible;—and if the reverse had been the preceding practice, 
he should havOt laboured efiect an alteration. At present, it appears 
as if the Court were determined to annoy the proprietor of the work, 
rather than do what was consistent with sound sense, even at the ex¬ 
pense of fourfold injury to those morals, of which it alleges itself the 
champion. Ought the reason urged by a pirate to secure himself in 
the enjoyment of his plunder, ever to be listened to in a British court 
of jusdee, but^ as an additional charge of criminality against the 
speaker ? How venial is the offence of the worst libellers to such an 
^ odendw as this! The libeller may have endured repeated and unpro- 
” yoked provocation from the libelled: the latter may be one high in 
office or rank ; he may be a landlord who has oppressed his tenant, a 
seducer who has robbed the libeller of all he holds dear in the world ; 
or the latter may have overstepped the bounds of prudence, and in a 
moment of the indignant feeling of honest patriotism, he may have 
hurled a well-merited but imprudent sarcasm at the head of an autho¬ 
rity. Here there is some motive in palliation of the offence—some¬ 
thing redeeming even in a breach of the rigid enactments of the law. 
But what palliation is there for a vile pander in Iqcre—a man careless 
of consequences, so that he may put money into his pocket, comidg 
unblushingly into the sanctuary of'justice, and there holding up his 
head, the brazen token of avarice and dishonesty, and pleading that the 
work before the Court is licentiouL wicked, and will corrupt the com¬ 
munity, and that, therefore, he is justified in administering a tenfold 
dose of its poison for hi^ private advantage? Is not the allowing such 
a wretch to reap the fruits of his infanij ^ greater evil indicted on 
society, and a more mischievous decision, than securing the rightful 
--»wner until a L^w Court has decided the matter ? But even were good 
sometimes attained by such means, they ought not to be used, being 
unwojrthy the dignity of character, and the pure attributes which should 
attend the auministration of justice. Though the law may not have 
forbidden many practices in its execution, it does not follow that it is 
ailways correct to act upon them. A ^heep-stealer was hung at Exeter 
a year 4 >Y,two ago, who was convicted solely on the forced evidence of 
, two of his children; now, though a conviction was legal under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it was once nobly observed by a judge in a like horrid 
caseH^ltai. I... should not suffer the trial to proceed—-he would not punish 
one crime by the permission of a greater. It is manifestly a greater 
TTt lsd iief to suffer a pirate to justify himself for a literary robbery, by 
alleging th^t he had committed a robbery of immoral goods, and that 
there^bre he had a right to spread tlje .mischief infinitely farther than it 
would otherwise have reached—it is manifestly a greater evil to allow 
this in open Cour^ fh&n to concede a temporary protection to hini who 
fiurly possesses the right of property. 

He who feels It respect for the courts of judicature of his country, 
and is well acquainted with the operation of what passes in them upon 
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it>dety, will have observed with regret that decisipiu like'Uie present 
are little calculated to add to that veneration for the laWf. ^e existence 
of which has been for a long time one of the surest safeguards of social 
ordnr. It requires little expertness in the subtleties of the legal pro¬ 
fession, to judge clearly in a case like the present. It is a plam 
straight-forward question, and will admit of as little subterfuge as any 
that ever came before a court. Why it is that persons of all parties 
see it in the same light, and that lawyers alone labour to obscure whit 
is in itself so simple, cannot easily be explained. There is no laby¬ 
rinth to unravel, no ancient statutes to unroll, no authority but plain 
sense to consult, and the cause of the preference given to the new 
practice is altogether a riddle. No one can wish to see the taste of the 
age corrupted. Let immoral publications be discouraged, let them be 
put down, if need be, by proper methods^ but let their circulation be 
no longer extended,.on the ground of their pernicious effects on public 
morals, by a British court of justice, nor let the opinion of any 
single individual, whatever may b'' his station, consign to plunder 
those literary works that do not square with his varying notions and 
capricious views. We see. too much adherence to the forms rather 
than the substance of justice among present lawyers. They arc too 
apt, in their profession, to run into extravagances rather than appear 
destitute of craft. As the world gets more enlightened, however, we 
shall find that it will prefer a plain and clear law-practice; and that the 
circumvolutions, fictions, tautology, anomalies, and inconsistencies of 
qur law administration, must'give way to a more simple and lucid de- 
velopement of the principles of justice, and to the straightening and 
clearing the intricate by-ways that lead to it, Y. I. 


THE DAUGltTEU OF« MEATH. 

Turrbsius, the chiof of a turbulent band. 

Came over from Norway and conquer’d the laud ; 
Rebellion had smooth’d the invader’s career, , 

The natwes shrank from him, in hkte, or in fear ; 

While Erin’s proud spirit seem’d slumbering in peace. 

In secret it panted for death—or release. 

The tumult of battle was hush’d for awhile,— 

Turgesius was monarch vf Erin’s fair isle; 

The sword of the conqueror slept in its sheath. 

His triumphs were honour’d with trophy and wreath; 
The princes of Erin despair’d of relief. 

And knelt to the lawless Norwegian Chief. 

His heart knew the charm*of a woman’s sweet smile. 

But ne’er, till he came to this beautiful Isle, 

Did he know with what mild, yet resistless controul. 
That sweet smile can conquer a conqueror’s soul— 

And oh I ’mid the sweet suiilee most sure to enthrall, ' 
He soon met with one—he thought sweetest of ^1. 

The brave Prince of Meatb had a daughter as fair 
As the pearls from Loch Neagh, whiw encircled her liair 
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The Tyrant beheld her, and cried, *<She shall come 
To reign as the Queen of my gay mountain home ; 

£re sunset to*morrow hath crimsonM the sea, * 

Melachlin, send forth thy young daughter to me I” 

Awhile paused the Prince—too indignant to speak. 

There bum'd a reply in his glance—on his cheek ; 

But quickly that hurried expression was gone. 

And calm was his manner, and mild was his tone: 

He answer’d—“ Ere sunset hath crimson’d the sea. 
To-morrow—I ’ll send my young daughter to thee! 

At sunset to-morrow your palace forsake. 

With twenty young chiefs seek the Isle on yon lake; 
Andt^erc, in its coolest and pleasantest shades. 

My child shall await you with twenty fair maids : 

Yes—^bright as my'armour the damsels shall be, 

I send with my daughter, Turgesius, to thee.” 

Turgesius return’d to his palace;—to him 

The sports of that evening seem’d languid and dim; 

And tediously long was the darkness of night. 

And slowly the morning unfolded its light; 

The sun seem’d to linger—^as if it would be 
An age ere his setting would crimson the sea. 

At length came the moment—the King and his band 
With rapture push’d off their light boat from the land ; 

And bright shone the gems on their armour, and bright 
Flash’d their fast-moving oars in the setting sun’s light; '■ 

And long ere they landed; they saw through the trees. 

The maidens’ white garments that waved in the breeze. 

More strong in the lake ' was the dash of each oar. 

More swift the gay vessel flew on to the shore; 

JUs keel touoVd tn« pebbles—but over the surf 
Ibe youths in a moment had Icap’d to' the turf. 

And rush’d to a shady retreat in the wood. 

Where many veil’d forms mute and motionless stood. 

I 

“ Say, which is Melachlin’s fair daughter ?—away 
With these veils',” cried Turgesius, “ no longer delay ; 
’’ieiesistance is vain, wc will quickly behold 
Which robe hides the loveliest face in its fold ; 

These clouds shall no longer o’ershadow our bliss. 

Let each seize a veil—and thy trophy be this !” 

He seized a white veil, and before him appear’d 
No fearful weak girl—but a foe to be fear’d I 
I ••..-'IS A youth—^who sprang forth from his female disguise. 

Like lightning that flashes from calm summer ^ies; 

His hand grasp’d a weapon, and wild was the joy 
That shone in the glance of the Warrior-Boy. 

And under each white 'robe a youth was conceal’d, 

W^ inet his opponetit with sword, and with shield. 
Tunesiiu was siain—-and the maidens were blest, 

Meuchlin’a fliir dau^ter, more blithe than the rest; 

And ere the last sunbeam had crimson’d the sea, 

They4iailed the Boy-Victors-—and Erin was free ! 

T. 
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<JR1MM*S GHOST. 

' LETTER XVI. 

Autuvmal Leaves. 

Who has not heard of the Duke of Buckingham, who was driven 
from London to Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire, by the great plague? 
On the abatement of that scourge, in the autumn of the same year, 
the Duke made preparations for returning to his favourite MaJl in 
Saint James’s Park. His rural tenants waited upon him in a body, to 
bewail his departure, and respectfully asked when they might hope to 
see him again. “ Not till the next plague," answered his Grace. The 
same Quke, by the way, thus execrated a dog that hacl offended’him— 

“ Get along with you for a rascally cur Ah, I wish you were mar¬ 
ried and settled in tiic country.’’— The late Duke of Queensberry must 
be well remembered by most middle-aged inhabitants of the motro- 
polis. Often has my disembodied shade flitted under Lord William 
Gordon’s wall, opposite the veteran’s Piccadilly residence, to gaze upon 
him, with his straw hat, green parasol, and nankeen trowsers bleached 
by repeated ablutions. “ Does not your Grace find London very 
empty ?” bawled a morning visitor in his soundest ear, on the fifteenth 
day of a hot September. “Yes,” answered the Duke; “but it is 
fuller than the country.”—These are the only two men of whom I ever 
heard who pleaded a justification on being seen, like autumnal leaves, 
scattered about the streets ^f London during the fall of the year. 
Many others have pleaded a general justification. Doctor Johnson 
said, he who is tired of London is tired of existence. Charles Morris 
eulogizes “ the sweet shady side of Pall Mall,” in strains which, like 
his favourite beverage, become th5 mellower for age; and Doctor 
Moseley used to say, “ I am Ij^ilf districted whenever I go into the 
country; there is such a noise of nothing. "All these were celebrated 
men, who could brazen it out. The common herd of mortals invent 
excuses: they shuffle like a May-day sweep, and lie like the prospec^ 
tus of a new Magazine. They never saw ^le humours hf Bartholomew 
Fair before: they could not, till last Sunday, get a ticket to hear the 
Reverend Edward Irving: they have a particular wish,^ see the 
Great Unknown” in the Haymarket; pr the pavement of St. James’s 
Square is about to be Mac-adamized, and they are bent upon patron* 
izing the process. '• 

Lord Robert Ranter is still sneaking about St. James’s Strdbt. I 
call it sneaking, because, if his optics start any being near the Palace, ' 
he backs up Bury Street; or, if hard pushed, he is intent ly ea p£^‘.?’Pon 
decyphering the allusions in the cqricature-shop. Dean Swift tells us 
that two of the brothers in the Tale of a Tub made great circuits to . 
avoid meeting, whereby it usually happened that they encoudtered 
each other. So it fell out last Wednesday with Lord Robert and Cap¬ 
tain Augustus Thackeray. The'lbrmes: saw the dapper farce-writer, 
mentioned in my last, skipping down St. James’s Street^ and the latter 
beheld young Culpepper swaggerjpg up it. Both were, of course, 
ashamed of being autumnal leaves, and both, at the same moment, 
bolted into the pastrycook’s-shop on the right side as you walk from 
Pall Mall to Piccadilly. Each was of course surprised at meeting the 
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O^er in London in September. But the mischief did not end here. 
The far-ce-writer was suddenly arrested in his brisk bobbing career by 
to odour of mock-turtle soup ; and young Culpepper felt a penchant 
for a glass of cherry bounce. The consequence was, that all four 
met upon the floor of the confectioner. Now came the moment for 
two pair of imaginations to come into play. Lord Robert was quite 
on the wing; he merely stayed to see Madame Vestris commence her 
re-engagement: Captain Thackeray was never more surprised in his 
life than in finding himself in town; but the fact was, that his gun 
hurst last week at Sir Frank Featherspring’s, and he had merely come 
to purchase a new one. Young Culpepper had been summoned from 
Margate to oppose the discharge of an insolvent debtor; and the dapper 
farce-writer hatf sprained his ankle in stepping out of a box! at the 
Brighton Theatre, and was 'come to town for advice. —Four greater 
. falsehoods were never uttered under the roof of Westminster Hall! 

The usual question of—“ Who would have thought of meeting you 
in town at this time of the year ?”—having been reciprocally pro¬ 
pounded, all four of our autumnal leaves grew wondrous loving. 
“ Misery,” says the proverb, “ makes a man acquainted with strange 
bedfellows.” September may be said to generate associations equally 
extraordinary. Young Culpepper ])roposed a dinner at his father’s 
house in Savage Gardens on the following day. The invitation was 
joyfully acceded to. As the party separated, young Culpepper and 
the farce-writer issued together up Jeripyn Street. “ 1 declare I am 
quite pleased with Lord Robert’s manner,” said the former; “ I never 
knew him so gracious : what can' it be owing to ?" “ Tlie season,” 

answered the dramatist: “ People of fashion grow quite warm and 
hearty when nobody of any note'»ees them. If the s\in were but lialf 
as hot, it would be a capital thing for the harvest.” “ W'^ell! that ac¬ 
counts for it,” ejaeuWMrtiie young citizen: “old Mrs. Poppleton 
stopped her carriage yesterday in Russell Square, on purpose to ask 
me to dine with her. Site reproached me tjuite tenderly for never 
"coming near h^r : and lo and behold ! 1 found that the foundation of 
the feast was her want of a'fourth to make uj) a rubber. She was beat¬ 
ing the hi^ways and hedges, and luckily happened to alight upon me.” 

Old Culpepper received the party with great civility. He, too, was 
, an autumnal leaf, and he too had liis lie ready for being one. They 
could not get a house at Ramsgate: ^roadstairs was too retired: and as 
for Margate, Mrs. Culpepper w'ould not hear of it: so they meant, next 
Saturday, to try Brighton : he was aware that there was a terrible mix- 
tu re th ere: especially from Saturday to Monday: but the air might 
do"Mr3rO(upepper’s stomach good, and he himself had never seen a 
chain pier. * 


-’Tafter dmner, at which “ the hot aqd hurried Jane” administered, 
without being the authoress of any material catastrophe. Lord Robert 
Ranter expressed to Captain Thacko'-ay his surprise at not having seen 
his name in the Covent-garden play-bills, after the performance of 
Hamlet “ Why, the fact is,” said the Captain, “ upon reflection, I 
did. not think it quite a gentlekianly thing to supersede Kean or 
Macready: they enjoy a certain portion of popular favour, and, hang it, 
it would not be quite fair to clamber over their heads. No! 1 have 
lat^ been ^.urning. my mind toward writing plays, i aiher than acting 
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them. Before dinner, 1 was looking over the Life of Hayley, in Mr. 
Culpepper’s window-seat, yonder. I se^ that the poet, at his outset in 
life, speculated upon writing two plays per annum, which, at five hun¬ 
dred pounds each (his estimated rate of profit), would give him a thou¬ 
sand a-year: a very gentlemanly addition to any man’s income. I ra¬ 
ther believe, that in point of fact, Haylcy never got a thousand pence 
from the theatre, which I am rather surprised at, for he was unques¬ 
tionably a gentleman:—indeed, he behaved to both his wives in the 
highest style of fashion.”—“ At my dramatic outset,” said the dapper 
farce-writer, “ my expectations were not less sanguine than those of 
the poet of Eartham. My first production was a comedy, and my last 
one a farce.” “ I should like to know the history of both of them,” 
said oW Culpepper, pushing the bottle to him at thc..same time. “ I 
liad once some taste for the drama myself. I shall never forget poor 
John Palmer at the Royalty. Ah ! he was the man for Don Juan. I 
am told. Lord Byron has failed lately in the part: and well he may. 
Nobody will ever come up to John Palmer—there was a leg for you 1 ” 

“ My first comedy,” said the dramatist, “ was called ‘ Love in Jeo¬ 
pardy it was accepted by the proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre.” 

“ I am sorry for it,” said the founder of the feast; “ John Palmer was 
the man for comedy, and he was at Drury-lane. There was brown pow¬ 
der ! poor fellow ! and such a pair of blue silk stockings.” Nothing 
could equal my joy at .seeing it advertised in the red bills of the day,” 
continued the writer of farces. “ Except your fear at the drawing up 
of the curtain,” said Thackeray : ” Egad ! that is an awful moment: 

I felt it myself the other day in Ijfamlet. 1 slew whole squadrons at 
Waterloo, without a tenth of the trepidation I then felt.” “ My piece 
was successful,” continued the plav-wright; “and at that time authors 
received their remuneration by taking the profits of the third, sixth, 
and ninth nights. I'he celebrated CuH|berland shook my hand, and 
dubbed me tlie modern Congreve. On (Jw third night, an envious 
shower of rain fell at six o’clock, insomuch, that the expences did not 
enter the house.” ” The rain might have thinned the pit and gaUe- 
ries,” observed the honest slopseller, “ but that couhl not have kept 
the company away from the dress-boxes.” “ 1 beg your pardon, sir,” 
retorted the follower of the Muses; ” people of fashiojQsin thosb days 
did not like to expose their horses : coachmen then did not want Mr, 
Martin of Galway to teach tlt^m humanity. Well! the sixth ni^t 
arrived, and a finer night I never witnessed. I looked out upon the * 
ehapcl-leads from the window of my lodgings in Martlet-coArt, and 
they w'crc as dry as a bone. Off I went to the Theatre at a quartet' 
before six, and stationed myself in what was then called the slip®. The 
house was very respectably filled, and 1 calculated upon at least a 
hundred pounds beyond the expenses. At the close of the first music, 
however, to my great annoyance, Lewis, the manager, made his S^ear- 
ance, and informed the house, that Mr. Middleton having been taken 
suddenly ill, Mr. Toms had kindly* undertaken to read the part of 
Courtly, and hoped for their usual kind indulgence. You might have 
knocked me down with a feathew! Happily, however, thfe audience 
did not seem to think there was much to choose between Mr. Middle- 
ton and Mr. Toms ; they accordingly slightly clapped with their hands, 
as much as to say—* Well, well! go on.’ Tim music, accordin|^1y, 
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continued, and 1 was ready to dance to it for joy. The prompter now 
rang his bell, and the green curtain slowly rising, discovered a genteel 
drawing-room, with two red chairs, and a sofa of the same material 
painted in the flats. Lewis, at this juncture, once more issued upon the 
stage. My heart was in my mouth! * Ladies and Gentlemen,’ said the 

stage-manager, * I am extremely sorry to appear again before you, to 
entreat your farther indulgence; but the fact is, that Mrs. Esten, who 
was to have played the part of Eugenia, is taken so alarmingly ill, that 
her life is despaired of: under this awful visitation, Mrs. Twiselden 
has kindly undertaken—’ The audience would hear no more: groans, 
hisses, catcalls, and sucked oranges, assailed the apologist from every 
quarter.”—“ I should like to see the sucked orange that dared fly at 
John Palmer,” said old Culpepper. “ Ah ! he was the man for dn apo- 
l(»gy—such a white cambrie handkerchief.”—“ Lewis retreated, of 
course,” said the narrator, “ and in two minutes re-appeared, with a pro¬ 
posal couched in the following words: * Ladies and gentlemen, 1 feel 
greatly concerned at having excited your displeasure, and have only to 
add, that I am authorized by the proprietor to inform you, that whoever 
objects to his arrangement may again receive his money at the door.* 
* Oh ! very well,’ exclaimed at least two hundred voices; and away stalk¬ 
ed theutterers to the right and left, carrying away my property in their 
pockets. Scarcely knowing what 1 did, 1 rushed out of the house, and 
ran, as if the devil drove me, to Mrs. Esten’s abode in Orange-street. 
The drawing-room windows of the lady glittered with lights, and ostrich 
feathers were waving in every direction. My thundering appeal to 
the knocker brought to the door Mrs. Bennett, her mother. ‘ Good 
heavens! madam,’said 1, ‘ I have left the Theatre in the greatest confu¬ 
sion from the absence of your daughter.’ ‘ Oh, Sir!’ whined the 
matron, ‘such an alarming illness’—* Illness, madam! what with all these 
lamps and ostrich featl|er?,’y * Oh ! bnly a few particular friends to 
keep up her spirits,’ rejoined the old lady. Finding that nothing was 
to be gained in that quarter, 1 returned to Covent-garden, and dis¬ 
covered a ‘ beggarly account of empty boxes.’ ‘ Really, Sir,’ said I 
to Lewis, ‘ I think that, under the circumstances, the Theatre should 
allow me the money thatxi'as in it.’—‘ You may try ’em, if you please,’ 
said Lewis, Vith his accustomed jerk of the head ; ‘ but I think I can 
venture to say you won’t catch them at it.’”—“ Fill your glass. Sir,” 

. s^aid Culpepper; “ I think I can ventu.’'e to say that poor John Palmer 
would MVer have served you so. Ah! there was a leg! and such a 
,pair of silver buckles! 1 sec him now, starting back and making his 
hair-powder fly over the fiddlers’heads.—Well; but your ninth night ?” 
” Oli’t' u»-iihc.-ninth night,” said the poet, “ the play was Fontainville 
Forest—a stupid ghost thing of Bowden’s.”—“ I wonder you did 
-not q] 1 Lewis out,” observed Captain Thackeray ; “ there’s nothing 
like a bullet Ibr making people civil. So much for your first play ; 
and now for your last farce.”—r‘‘Not. till you have tasted this cool 
bottle,” said old Culpepper: there, try that; you may be a very 
good poet, but you are a bad hand at passing the bottle. Ah ! poor 
John Palmer! he was tlie man for *passing the bottle: we shall never 
sQ^l^e bottle passed again!—But 1 beg pardon ; you werQ. going to 
telWtts about your last farce.”—“ Why, the history of my last farce,” 
the bard. “ is t^ld in two words: it was neither more nor less 
ihKiTt^'-egiou^y and unanimously damned. Not a single point toUl. 
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They set ofl' dully; aud when once the au^ence are at faulty the very 
things that would otherwise delight are sure to disgust. In order to 
imbibe unbiassed opinions, I had stationed myself in the two-shilling 
gallery. How short-sighted an expedient! The people there were 
absolutely frantic with rage. The au^or was a villain; they only wished 
they had him there; might the devil fetch them if they would not 
throw him over into the Pit. Alarmed for my personal safety, 1 fol¬ 
lowed an orange-woman up the benches, and stole out of that populous 
pandemonium: awhile I hesitated on the brink of the upper row— 
* Shall I stop here V said I to myself; * or shall I stop at the stage- 
door V" ** Stop any thing but the bottle,” interrupted the founder of the 
feast. Well! at length I slowly paced down stairs, walked into 
Hart-street, and entered at the stage-door. Afraid to face the*pity of 
the actors in the Green-room, I wandered.amid the sdenery at the back 
of the stage, amopg a motley assemblage of baronial castles, woods, 
cascades, butchers’ shops, and Chinese pagodas; yet still the howls 
and hisses rang in my ears. While standing there, like Orestes tor¬ 
tured by the Furies, two scene-shifters saw and recognised me. * Well! 
never mind, Dick,’ said the one of them to the other (affecting not to 
know me), * I ’ll bet you a pot of beer this farce looks up, after all.' 
Thus I commenced my dramatic career by being put upon^a level with 
Congreve, and ended it by being pitied by a scene-shifter!”—“ But, 
zounds I” exclaimed the Thespian Captain, you did not put up with 
it, did you ? Where were your pistols ?”—“ Put up with it!” said the 
poet; “ to be sure 1 did: Imw could I help myself?”—“ Very badly,” 
said tlic slopseller, “ if I may judge from your conduct here: the 
bottle has stood at your right clbSw two minutes and a half, and you 
have not helped yourself yet.” 


OUR l*A’jy’s 

Fount of the W^oods! thou art hid no more 
From Heaven’s clear eye, as in time of yore! 

For the roof hath sunk from ihy mossy walls, , 
And the Sun’s free glance on thy slumber falls, 
And the dim tree-shadows across thee pass. 

As the boughs arc sway’d o’er thy silvery glass, ^ 
And the reddening leaves to thy breast are blown. 
When the Autumn-wind hath a stormy lone. 

And thy bubbles rise to the flashing rain— 

Bright Fount! thou art Nature’s own again! 

Fount of the Vale! thou art sought no more 
By the Pilgrim’s foot, as in lime of yore. 

When he came from afar, his beads to tell, ’ 
And to chaunt his hyinrf, at our I.ady’s well. 
There is heard no Ave through thy bowers. 

Thou art gleaming lone midst thy water-flowers; 
But the herd may driijk from thy gushing wave. 
And there may the reaper his forehead lave. 

And the woodman seeks thee not in vain— 

Bright Fount! thou art i^ature’s own again! 


* A beautiful Spring in North Wales, formerly dedicated to the Virgin, and • 
much frequented by Pilgrims. 
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Fount of the Vimin’s ruin'd shrine! 

A voice that spe^s of the past is thine I 
It mineles the tone of a thoughtful sigh 
With the notes that ring through the laughing sky; 

’Midst the mirthful song of the summer-bird, 

-And the sound of the breeze, it will yet be heard 1— 

Why is it that thus we may look on thee. 

To the festal sunshine sparkling free ?— 

’Tis that all on earth is of Time’s domain— 

He hath made thee Nature’s own again! 

Fount of the Chapel with ages grey! 

Thou art springing freshly amidst decay! 

Thy rites are past, and thy Cross lies low. 

And the changeful hours oreathe o’er thee now ! 

Y et ifrat thine altar one holy thought *' 

In man’s deep spirit of old hath wrought. 

If peace to the mourner hath here been given. 

Or prayer from a chasten’d heart to Heaven, 

Be the spot still hallow’d while Time shall reign. 

Who hath made thee Nature’s own again ! F. H. 


V MEMOIRS BY BARON FAIN AND GENERAL RAPP.* 

We have to congratulate the public on the appearance of two more 
volumes of Memoirs relative to the reign and character of Napoleon, 
which in their difierent ways are calculated to throw a strong light 
upon their subject; to enhance the credibility of many known anec¬ 
dotes, while they add to the number'^of facts already accumulated; and 
to give precision and fixity to the ideas which philosophy shall enter¬ 
tain of the singular being from whom they derive their interest,—his 
actions, and their ends. It is thus that the present generation is 
favoured with the posseSF’-'’irGf knowledge, which in the less stirring 
ages, ere the press had received the full devclopement of its powers, was 
neglected and lost, or at best, left to be recovered by posterity through 
purblind labours of antiquarians, the casual good luck of compi¬ 
lers, and the conjectural felicity of historians in tracing causes and 
their effects., Scarcely three years have elapsed since the decease of 
Napoleon in^his “ lonely isle,” and already we are in possession of 
abundant materials for history, reflecting his mind in every point of 
' view from which it could be approachl;d, and illustrating his greatest 
actions by the minutest traits of manifestation, which have escaped in 
•moments of domestic privacy, of confidential intercourse, or of uncon- 
trollabl e eAc itement. 

BaroiTTShr' and General Rapp, the authors of the Memoirs now 
under consideration, present two more instances of that unbounded at- 
“ tachnwnt and affectionate admiration which Napoleon seems to have 
inspiired in all who were placed near his person; and their testimony 
will doubtless have its weight in jremoving that fabric of prejudice and 
of falsehood, which a cowardly and contemptible expediency had 

b 

* ** Memoirs of General Count Rapp, First Aide-dc-Camp to Napoleon; written by 
btmself and publisheiTby his family.” 1 vol. 8vo.—‘*T}ie Manuscript of 1814; aHis- 
tory of Events which led to the Abdication of Napoleon. ByBaronFain.” 1 voI.Svo. 
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erected for the grossest purposes of national deception. “ Politicians,” 
says a valuable political writer*, “ speak to lie ; and so inveterate is 
their malice, that they blast even those whom they patronise.” Never, 
perhaps, was political malice more ingenious and more active to mis¬ 
represent than against Napoleon Bonaparte; and never did it recoil 
with more deadly effect than upon those of his enemies who have not 
disdained to belie their victim, that they might the more securely de¬ 
stroy him. To this systematic attack on the character of the Emperor, 
and its operation on the natural credulity of our countrymen, allusion 
has been already made in a former nun^erf ; but the evil still exists. 
Though Napoleon be dead, the interests connected with his name are 
in full and vigorous existence; and there are too many who have (or 
fancy they have) an advantage in decrying his memory,,and misrepre¬ 
senting his deeds. The truth is, howevevof the' last importance to 
humanity. The life ef this man, and the age in which he moved, form 
the most wondrous page which history has yet presented to the con¬ 
templation of philosophy; and accordingly as it is read, the future 
destinies of society may receive a brighter or more sombre colour. A 
great experiment has been made upon human nature ; and the welfare 
of mankind is deeply involved in the fairness of its exposition. 

The reigning dynasties of Europe most egregiously miscalculate in 
supposing that they profit by the disseminated story of Napoleon’s im¬ 
puted crimes. Legitimacy and usurpation have run a race of error, in 
which each has been more anxious to seek in the other an example to 
justify its own excesses, than a* beacon to preserve it from that misrule 
and folly which have forced them l^>th in their turn to abdicate with 
disgrace. It is in vain that the powers that be signalize the tyranny 
and violence of the powers that are tiu more, so long as they imitate or 
even exceed them ; and there is the less danger in leaving the Emperor 
in possession of those personal virtues wirii which nature and circum¬ 
stance had endowed him, since let them have been what they might, he 
has not the less plunged the nation he governed in all but hopeless and 
irretrievable ruin. However ennobling and spirit-stirring might be, 
the genius of his reign, as compared to tlwc lethargic leaden sway of 
common-place despotism, however great the activity he impressed on 
the people he goaded to new exertions, still his influence .tyrannical; 
and being so, was inevitably hostile to hufhanity ; and the virtues by 
which it was accompanied can ranj^ as little better than splendid faults,* 
unredeeming in the eye of philoso](5hy, as were the virtues of the Pagan 
philosophers in the estimate of Catholic self-sufficiency. Coul9 the 
genius and die ardour of a despot suffice to carry a nation fprward to 
the acme of prosperity, Napoleon had Avherewithal to hav£, succeeded; 
but the thing itself was impossible ;*and the knowledge of this fact is 
of no trifling import to mankind. The same infirmity of human natbre 
which will not suffer the private man to act morally well when ufiiran- 
trollcd by the will of his fellow-cj-ratures, effectually prevents a king 
from doing politically right, when emancipated from all law and judg¬ 
ment of society. Of this truth Napoleon affords the happiest illustra¬ 
tion ; and it is a capital crime against society to aim at destroying its 
effect, by denying the good qualities, or magnifying tlip faults, of this 


* Ensor on National Uurernmeut. 


+ jau.^ 82 ^ 1 , p.^yy. 
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singular man, in the hope of sinking him to the level of the tyrants 
vrho may figure in the every-day roll of despotism and sottishness. 

To cover Napoleon personally with obloquy, to make of him a 
theatrical Richard the Third, a raw-head-and-Uo<^y-bones of the nur¬ 
sery, in short, to put the inan in the place of the emperor^ is to turn the 
passions of society against a combination that is already passed, and to 
avert its attention from truths that are eternal, and from interests tlmt 
are momentarily pressing. The vices of despots are a convenient cover 
for thex>riginal sin of despotism. The life of Napoleon, as it has been 
read to the people of England, has been made a perpetual apology for 
absolute monarchy; and the Emperor the scape-goat of his caste. The 
lesson to be learned from his real character is, on the contrary, an ex¬ 
position of thq,value of institutions ; a demonstration of the little op¬ 
portunity which a despotic government affords even the best ruler for 
wiUing f^bod, and of tlie invincible obstacles it opposes to bis carrying 
into effect even his few praiseworthy intentions.* On this subject, 
Rapp has a passage strongly in point, which we shall, therefore, take 
leave to quote:— 

Many persons have described Napoleon as a violent, harsh, and passion¬ 
ate man j tnis is because they have not known him. Absorbed as he was in 
important business, opposed in his views, and impeded in his plans, it was 
certainly natural that he should sometimes evince impatience and inequality 
of temper. His natural kindness and generosity soon subdued his irritation j 
but it must be observed that, far from seeking to appease him, his confidents 
never failed to excite his anger. ‘ Your .JilaJesty is right,* they would say, 
* such a one deserves to be shot or broken, dismissed or disgraced : 1 have 
long known him to be your enem^^ An example must be made; it is ne- 
cessa^ for the maintenance of tranquillity.* 

“ If the matter in question hud been to levy contributions on the 
enemy’s territory, Napoleon, pcrhMps, would .demand twenty millions j but 
he would be advised to exact, ten millions more, lie would be told by those 
about him, * It is nectt^a-j'that your Majesty should spare your treasury, 
that you should maintain vour troo|)s at (he expense of foreign countries, or 
leave them to subsist oti the territory of the Confederation.* 

^ - “ If he entertained the idea of levying l>00,000 conscrijits, he was per¬ 
suaded to demand 300,000.> If he proposed to pay a creditor whose right 
was unquestionable, doubts were started respecting the legality of the debt. 
The amoiyit claimed was perhaps reduced to one half, or one third; aud it 
not unfrcqueVltly happened that tne debt was denied altogether. 

“ If he spoke of commencing war, the bold resolution was applauded. It 
was said war enriched b'rance; that ife'was necessary to astonish the world, 
aud,^o dstonish it in a way worthy of the great nation. 

** Thus, by being excited and urged to enter upon uncertain plans and 
enterprises, Napoleon was plunged into continual war. Thus it was, that 
bis reign was impressed vyith an air of violence contrary to his own character 
and habits, vvhicn were perfectly geptle. 


^JJapoleoD had a great idea of his own powers of bcneficetice. He says, “ Ar- 
idiiiD^de proniettait tout si on liii laissait poser 1c bunt de son Icvicr. Je cn eusse 
fait autant par tout oh Ton m’ehtlaissc pospr nion energic, iiion pcrscvf*rancc, ct incs 
budjets.”— Cases, ^itme Partie. Napoleon, indeed, did much to advance the 
physical condition of his people ; but not so much ns a free people might have ef- 
fectcil for themselves with the same inpans. Then his moral miscalculationa over¬ 
threw all; and had they not brought the country to a prompt and precipitous ruin, 
they would hare iKCvitably entailed a rhruiiic decay upon it, equally subversive of all 
permanent prosperity. Tyranny may have its incidental advantages; but it will 
not, and it cannot conic to good. 
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** Never was there a man more inclined to indulgence, or more ready to 
listen to the voice of humanity; of this I could mentibn a thousand exam¬ 
ples.” 

We have dwelt once more upon this “ sophism of the man for 
the thing,” as Jeremy Bentham would call it, and widi the greater em«i 
phasis, because it is daily wielded with a mischievous efficacy by the 
enemies of all liberal institutions, and because it is ostentatiously put 
forth by those who would wheedle us at once out of liberty and common 
sense. The “ despotism of Napoleon,” the crimes of the Usurper,” 
are the cuckoo notes of UUraism; as if the service of other tyrants were 
perfect freedom; and as if oppression were not equally ruinous and 
demoralizing in the long-lined descendants of a Rodolf, or a Vitikind, 
as in the most ephemeral fungus of anarchy and revolution. 

The publication of the numerous French,*memoi« wliich have ap¬ 
peared within the last eighteen months, is calculated to form an epoch 
in political discussion, and, in more senses than one, to influence public 
opinion. The life of Napoleon is, in ail its details, a course of political 
philosophy, a running commentary upon human nature and society. 
From the dirty, obscure, and mole-like workings of courtly diplomacy, 
to the zeal and enthusiasm of the common soldier, the nature ^d po¬ 
tentialities of the human heart in all classes were laid bare to his in¬ 
spection, and were employed in his calculations. He was likewise 
personally acquainted with almost every individual who now'figures on 
the stage of Europe. He had fathomed tlie shallowness, and applied 
his touchstone to the baseness of those pigmies, who, enveloping them¬ 
selves in his mantle, now* imagine tha^ they have attained to his gigan¬ 
tic proportions : and the details of his conversations, his opinions, and 
the facts he related to his recording friends, which have become public 
property through these publications, derive additional importance, from 
the frequent and strong lights they reflect upun those who at present hold 
in their hands the destinies of nations. The Meuioirs of General Rapp 
we consider as among the mdht valuable of the recent additions to 
our stock of information concerning Napoleon, and “ k grand aivde^ 
of which he is the hero. The traits of chara/:ter and the Tcflections on 
-events which are given by Las Cases, O’Meara, &c. however estimable 
they may he for their self-evident veracity, and for the proximity’ of 
the narrators’ approaches to the great man they paint, are still but 
portraitures of Napoleon in exile i,arul the statements which he makes « 
to them of opinions and facts, are but recollections, for the most part 
modified by the success or failure of the combinations to which Clicy 
relate. They arc the judgments of a man changed in his fortunes, in¬ 
fluenced by experience, and forced, both by circumstances,^and his own 
human nature, to put the best face upon things, and to colour transac¬ 
tions (not fraudulently indeed, but unconsciously,) into an appearance 
of philosophy and consistency. The sketches of Gen. Ra]>p, otfiffie 
contrary, exhibit his master in the heat of action, in the hurry and 
the bustle of the passing moment. They shew the man as he was at 
the time—they preserve his ideas in the instant of their formation—they 
embalm his motive impressions, such as they occurred in the act of 
volition; and not such as they appeared to himself to Jiavc been on a 
distant retrospection, through a long vista of years, and a still longer 
perspective of mighty and overwhelming events. ^ 
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The character of Rapp, as with great naivete he paints it himself, 
and as he is represented by all who knew him, admirably fitted him for 
recording with fidelity whatever passed under his observation. Frank, 
loyal, a soldier of fortune, yielding lightly and promptly to the impulses 
of a generous disposition, and speaking with boldness, and even 
with abruptness, the first dictates of his heart, he seems frequently to 
have incurred the transient displeasure of Napoleon, by a forgetfulness 
of the state and dignity of the Imperial position; and by a hasty re- 
smtment at the distance which followed the substitution of a royal 
court for a military household, and the establishment of a cold etiquette 
between those who had hitherto enjoyed the free intercourse of a camp. 
Ye^ by Napoleon he w-as liked and esteemed ; and the Emperor, not¬ 
withstanding ^n occasional petulant outcry against his aide<de»camp’s 
** mauvai'se t6te,’’'‘irequen{,ly observed of him, that “ it was not easy to 
find a man of more natural good sense and discernment than Rapp.” 
The style of the memoir corresponds with this eulogium of its author. 
It shews no elaborate efibrt to systematize; it neither eulogizes nor 
depreciates ex professo; it paints neither a god nor a daemon. Grate¬ 
ful for personal kindness and professional advancement; full of admi¬ 
ration for the military talents and the good qualities of his master, 
Rapp is neither overpowered by a sense of the Imperial greatness, nor 
blinded to the errors of the man; His anecdotes arise out of the 
events he relates, as mere matters-of-fact, and arc thus totally divested 
of artificial colouring, and free from all ground of suspicion. There 
is in them, on the contrary, an open uj^'-handedness (to use a significant 
Irishism), which forces on the reader an irresistible conviction of truth 
and fair dealing. 

To the vile and worthless part of the French nobility—to those who, 
after betraying Louis XVI. to tiicscafibld, by their silly Bight and fatal 
inttigues, returned to la]^ thcraselveo under the feet of Napoleon—Rapp 
entertained a rooted antipathy ; and he had a clear and just view of the' 
Emperor’s bad policy as a noxus honw, and the “ child and champion” 

the Revolution, in adopting the old nobility into the machinery of 
his new government. This sharp-sightedness was perhaps increased 
by a soldier’s jealousy on seeing these men step between the army and 
its* Genei&tl; Notwithstanding this pique, the prevailing fairness of 
Rapp’s narrative warrants our crediting his account of the conduct 
of the anciens nobles towards the ^mperor; more especially as it is 
corroborated by a vast many other authorities. 

Most of these same nobles, however, allege that they had yielded only 
to compulsion. Nothing ran be more false. 1 know of only two who re¬ 
ceived Clw^.berlain’s appointments unsolicited. .Some few declined advan¬ 
tageous oilers; but with these exceptions, all solicited, entreated, and im¬ 
portuned. There was a com))ctition of zeal and devotedness altogether 
unSkainpIed. The meanest employment, the hiimblesi offices, nothing was 
rejected. It Seemed to be an affair of life and death. Should a treacherous 
hand ever find its way into the portfoKOs of MM. Talleyrand, Montesquiou, 
Segur, Duroc, &c., what ardent expressions may be found to enrich the lan¬ 
guage of attachment. But the individuals who held this language now vie 
with each other in giving vent trt hatred and invective. If they really felt 
for Napoleon tlv' profound hatred which they now evince, it must be con¬ 
fessed that, in crouching at his feet for fifteen years, they did strange violence 
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to their feeliugs. And yet all Hurope can bear witness, that from their uii> 
restrained manner, their nevcr^varying smile, and their supple marks of obe¬ 
dience, their services seemed to be of their own free choice, and to cost 
them but little sacrifice.*' 

What follows is in page 149, apropos to another subject— 

“ The Emperor had several long conferences with the Minister of Police, 
He complained of the Faubourg St. Germain. The contrast of humility 
and boldness alternately displayed by the old nobility, in the antechambers 
and saloons, discoircerlcd him : he could scarcely conceive that these men 
were so base and perfidious as to destroy with the one hand while they soli¬ 
cited favours with the other. He appeared inclined to severity; butFouchd 
dissuaded him from that course. * It is a traditionary remark,’ said he, ' that 
the Seine flows, the Faubourg intrigues, solicits, devours, and calumniates. 
This is it^ the order of nature; every thing has its attributes.* Napoleon 
yielded ; he avenged himself only on men. It was proposed, that he should 
make a solemn entry into the capital; but this.lie decIftTSd: the conqueror 
of the world was superior to the triumphs which transported the Romans. 
On the following day the court left Fontainebleau. The Fmperor rode^o 
Paris without stirrups; he outstripped all his escort; none but a chasseur of 
the guard was able to keep up witn him. In this manner he arrived at the 
Tuileries,** 

To the domestic affections of Napoleon, Rapp bears honourable tes¬ 
timony ; and we of our personal knowledge can aver, that his mother 
habitually spoke of him, with the tears in her eyes, as “ being in the 
height of his power and imperial sway a dutiful and affectionate 
son.” Politically speaking, this strong family feeling was a fault. 
An unmeasured ambition to eifrich and advance his family, betrayed 
the Emperor into those false calculations concerning Spain w'hich laid 
the foundation of his ruin. On the other hand, had he attended to his 
brother Lucien, he might have met a less horrible fate, and what is of 
still more impoitance, Europe mighf have escaped the long chain of 
calamities under which it now sudors, and ^f which no mortal can fore¬ 
see the termination. On what trifles do tht^'d.iarest interests of man 
most commonly depend! ! Ui»on one occasion, in some discussion on 
the Imperial plans and policy, Lucien, heated by dispute, dashed his 
watch with violence to the earth, and oy.claimed, “ You will deslrd^ 
yourself, as I now' destroy this bauble, and a time will come wlien 
your family and your friends will not know where to lay tljeir heads.” 
All the family, says Rapp, except his mother, “ Vont afft-euve damer- 
tuines" have drenched him with vexations; and numerous stories of 
domestic tracasscrics have got through other channels. Without, 
however, crediting every anecdote in which point has too proWbly 
drawn upon trut/i, we may remark upon the strange nature of volition, 
whose strength bears so little relation to that of the other mental 
powers. He, whose nod governed Europe from the Tagus to tlie 
Borysthenes, was unable to master the obstinacy or the caprice of a do¬ 
mestic coterie; and the lightest fancies of a headstrong womai^may 
have often outweighed tlie deliberate designs of the world’s master. 
In Chapter V., the testimony of Rapp confirms what Las Cases has 
related of Napoleon's manner in council, and of his desire to avoid 
flattery and hear the truth. But th|; desire to reign, and to be treated 
with ingenuousness, are incompatibles. Napoleon’s petulance alone, 
his impatience of nonsense, was enough, in such a man,lo frighten away 
candour from his presence. On his return from Russia, he one day 
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deplored with great emotion the deatli of his soldiers swept oft' b 3 r 
cold, hunger, and the Cossack’s lance; when a courtier ventured to put 
in his word, and with a rueful countenance to reply, “ Yes, we have 
sufiered a severe loss.” “ True," rejoined Napoleon, “ Madame 
Boulli is dead.” Who, that is e^tposed to such treatment, could ven¬ 
ture to hazard an opinion, unless perfectly certain beforehand of its 
success with the Emperor ? 

After the few preliminary chapters dedicated to a sketch of Napo¬ 
leon, in liis several relations of soldier, citizen, governor, and head of a 
lamilyt the rest of the volume is occupied with an account of those mi¬ 
litary and political transactions, in which Rapp himself took a part; 
and more especially the conquest of Prussia, the fatal campaign of 
Russia the siege of Dantzic, and the events of the hundred days. Rapp 
was among thi. number of those who had accepted a commission from 
Louis XVIII; antt the dialogue which he records as having passed 
between himself and Napoleon, on his return to the Tuilcrics, is well 
worthy of perusal. 

The description of the burning of Moscow is written by Rapp with 
a vivacity almost dramatic : the reader seems to watcli the progress of 
the (lames as he advances. The ill-fated retreat from Russia is like¬ 
wise detailed with no less vigour and effect. Throughout the whole 
work, indeed, the narrative is rajiid and clear. Attenj-ion rarely flags, 
though the subjects arc sometimes treated at great length ; the siege of 
Dantzic, more especially, is as protracted on paper as it was in the 
field. It was the great military event of the author’s life; and of 
course a theme on which he dwells with complacency. To conclude, 
the whole work abounds with philosophic reflection; and in the style 
and manner of its composition far exceeds what might have been ex¬ 
pected from a mere soldier, who e education must have been hasty, if 
it was not neglected. 

Of Baron Fain’s V(dl"‘"--', we have scarcely left ourselves space to 
speak. It embraces only the events which preceded and occasioned 
the Abdication in 1811-; and it is chiefly occupied with the military 
■ events of th'dl singular campaign; which, though the least successful, 
was the most wonderful in its display of military talent, and the devc- 
lopemcnt ,of Napoleon’s resources. Although thus employed with 
inarches aflu countermarches, the work, like all other works which 
treat of Bonaparte, abounds in matter interesting to the moralist, the 
philosopher, and the hunter after aitcsdotes. 

^ye cannot, however, in closing this article, pass over in silence ihc 
leading impression we have received from a perusal of the Memoirs of 
which it treats: and that is, the conviction of the overwhelming dispa¬ 
rity jofmeaiib to ends in the great drama of Napoleon’s life. What infi- 
niw toil and suffering, what carna§;c, what desolation, what waste of the 
jnodycts of peaceful industry, were occasioned through a long series 
of years to carry the French eagles to Moscow, that they might be 
driven back to the capital, and be theve trodden under the feet of a bar¬ 
barian conqueror;—to raise one man to the summit of Imperial ambi¬ 
tion, that he might be dashed from his precipitous height, to dispute 
and chicane on the rock of St. Hdena, to writhe under an ignoble and 
paltry tyranny,'and to die obscurely, the victim of petty vexations, and 
of hardships that scarcely bear narration! What, on the other hand. 
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have liis enemies attained by the success of their arms ? The people, a 
transfer of masters, and perpetuated slavery!—^the combined kings, an 
uncertain and precarious power, a throne raised with sand over the 
womb of a volcano!!! Such are the mysterious, yet tlic whimsical 
destinies of man, under existing systems. His talents, genius, perse¬ 
verance, affections, his tears, sweat, and blood, are but as a rattle in the 
hand of an infant, which is agitated to make the amusement of an idle 
moment, and is broken to pieces on the first impulse of satiety or 
caprice. 


TBUTH AND YOUNG ROMANCE, A SONG. 

%ouNG Romance through roses.strayiiijj...,-'-' 
Saxv old Truth trudgr lamely on } 

One in pleasure’s light was playing, 

I’he other sigh’d for pleasures gone: 

Cries Romance, “ O rest a minute, 

And discuss our views of Earth 

Vours may have most prudence in it. 

But in mitie is all the mirth.” 

“Ah!” says Truth, “this w’orld discloses 
Nought but vain delusive wiles. 

Thorns are under all your ro.ses. 

Sadness follows all your smiles 

—Cries Romance “ rerbaps I often 
Colour life with lints too warm ; 

Yet my warmth a shade s^iay si>ften. 

While yifur coldness chills a charm.” 

“ What is Love?” the sgge then asks him— 

“ Love—in summer-hours so sweet? 

Wintry weather soofi unmask* him. 

And your idol proves a cheat If 
Love!” the youth replies, “ O sever 
Real Love from vain deceits ; 

Constant Love brings hours that never 
Lose their sunshine or their t)Weets.” 

“ Friendship too, you call a treasure. 

But,” says Truth, " it is a tie 

Loosely worn ’mid scenes of pleasure. 

And when fortri\p,frowns—thrown by.” 
Friendship,” be replies, “ possesses 
Worth which no dark change destroys; 

Seeking, soothing our distresses. 

Sharing, doubling all our joys.” 

Go,” says Truth, “ ’^js plain we never 
Can such hostile thoughts combine; 

Folly is your guide fot ever. 

While dull sense must still be mine.” 

Cries the Boy—“ Fsown on, no matter. 
Mortals love my merry glhnce ; 

E’en in Truth’s own path they scatter 
Roses snatch’d from foung Romance.” 
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A DAY AT FONTIilLL ABBEY. 

The world may just at present be divided into two classes of per¬ 
sons ; those who have seen Fonthill Abbey, and those who have not: 
and it is the somewhat monopolizing and ambitious desire of tliis paper 
to make itself agreeable to both these classes. For the former, it would 
endeavour to retrace the scenes which they have lately visited, but 
which the cursory glance they were compelled to take at them can 
scarcely have permanently fixed on their memory, and which a second 
view of this kind may perhaps effect; and to the latter it would pre¬ 
sent the best, because the only substitute they will be able to compass, 
by the time they are reading this. But to each it can only hope to 
ofie;: a. sketch, an outline, a mere pen-and-ink drawing of the scene in 
question;—leaving the fillings-up, the colouring, and^. the ^ight and 
shade, to be supplied by tiie memory of the one and the imagination of 
thi^o^er. 

^>'The domain of Fonthill is so extensive, and the attractions it offers 
to the spectator are so numerous and various, that, in order to apply 
our limited time and resources in the most advantageous manner, we 
shall adopt the arrangement laid down for the casual visitors to this 
singular spot; for we can afford but a day to what cannot be duly 
examined and explored in less than a month;—unless, indeed, the 
readers of the New Monthly Magazine arc disposed to meet in a 
body, and sign a Round Robin to the Editor, insisting on our being 
allowed to exercise “ sole sovereign sway and mastery” in these pages 
during the next or any given month" In which case, on receiving 
due notice and double pay, we w’,11 engage to su})ply the usual number 
and variety of articles, including the usual quantity of entertainment, 
and of course written with the usual, or rather the unusual portion of 
talent,—the subject-matter being all drawn from this fertile source. 
In the mean time, we must proceed 'In the routine above-named. 

Placing the reader at once before the outer gateway of what 
is called the Old Park, we will first invite him to admire the grand 
^«h?racter of this almost triumphal arch, and then, passing through 
its noble pdrtal, enter the outward inclosure of the grounds im¬ 
mediately attached to the mansion. On passing this gate we find 
ourselves \m the borders of a noble lake, the banks of which rise ma¬ 
jestically on the opposite side, and are clothed with a rich grove of 
■ forest trees, of an immense heightj^^he first sight that we have to 
point out, as not exactly consistent ath the true taste that we had 
expected to find reigning and ruling throughout this spot, is a whole 
_^ock of swans, congregating together on the lake. There is a saying, 
that ‘*somc people’s geese arpiali swans ;** but it is quite as great and 
as common a mistake to make tall our swans into geese. There is 
nothing enhances the value of a thing like its rarity ;■—or rather its 
valub chieffy consists in its rarity, if it is an object of mere ornament. 
Even if it be ever so beautiful to tl^ sight, its beauty loses its effect in 
proportion as it becomes multiplied. The swan that 

' on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, ^.wan and shadow,” 

is a lovely and^iighly poetical object; but multiply it to a whole flock, 
and the charm is broken at once. A swan is an object which depends, 
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for its effects, purely and entirely on the beauty of its form and 
motion; its appearance as an ornament to natural scenery should 
therefore be, like those of angels, “ few, and far between.” The effect 
of a whole company of «wwH\floating_ through the sky together, would 
border on the ludicrous; and a whole flock of swans arc, upon the 
same principle, no better than so many geese ! 

“But how is this?” we hear our companion exclaim ; “aCicerone 
turned critic, will never do. We came all this w’ay to see beauties, 
not defects; and unless we look fur them, we never can see them. 
Away, then, with the critical spirit, and shew us nothing but what is 
worth seeing—or rather, worth coming to sec; which faults and de¬ 
fects can in no case be, though they were the finest that were ever 
committed!” The reproof is merited, and,we bow«.«Vefore it, and 
stand corrected. Once for all, the n, this* spot does include matty 
points well worthy of*discommendation; and let those who like the 
task, undertake to supply this desideratum. 

Ihis, then, is the portal, l>ehind which has been rising, year by year 
for a quarter of a century,—“ rising like an exhalation”—a scene which 
was said to surpass the fictions of eastern fancy, and which was created 
apparently only that it might nut be seen! And what is tlie “Open 
Sesame !” which is at last to dissolve the charm, and lay bare these mys¬ 
terious inclosures to the rude and vulgar gaze of all comers ? Alas! 
a little hit of gold !—Gold—the only universal picklock—the only ve¬ 
ritable nym miraltilif., which cau dissolve all things — the only true 
Talisman of Oromaiies,—which no force nor art can withstand, and 
which, sooner or later, all things must*und will give way befoie—from 
the most accessible and yielding, to the least so—from the conscience of 
a politician to the pride of a misanthrojic—from the impaljtahle echoes 
of Saint Stephen’s Chajiel, to the massive portals of Fonthill Abbey ! 
Ihat which would not hitherto have moved aW »he mandate of all the 
Sovereigns of Europe, the Holy Alliance included, now flies open of 
itself a hundred times a day, at the mere sight of a kalf-surrrtig/i, jire- 
sented by the, perchance, soiled fingers of a London gockney or a’'' 
country boor! * 

Proceeding along the c.nrriagc-way through the old pgrk, with 
the fine lake before mentioned lying all along the view Cn the left, 
backed by a lofty grove of trees, and embowered lawns rising and 
falling on the right, we prosen fst vrrive at an elevated spot, where'*' 
this part of the domain terminates; and passing on for a short distaiipe 
to the westward, along a ])uhlic lane, we reach a rusticated lodge, be¬ 
side a gateway cut in the wall wliich surrounds the whole inner por¬ 
tion of the grounds. •' 

ihere is a pleasant story connected*vith this wall, which may amuse 
us while we are waiting our turn to be admitted through its mysterious 
gateway. Two yoting gentlemen, one of whom has since turned out 
an enterprising traveller, and whose success may probably be traced 
to the spirit excited by the romaniic termination of this first adventure, 
contrived to scale this barrier, and make their way into the grounds— 
attracted by the rumoured wonders of*the place. Bnt it so happened, 
that they were almost immediately met by the owner, \fho, instead of 
directing his servants to shew them the gate, received them with a 
haughty politeness, and, after leading them through^he spVndours of 
voi,. VIII. NO. x\xiv. ‘in ✓ 
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his solitary dwelling, set them down to a princely entertamment. 
When night arrived, however, and they proposed to take their leave, 
(doubtless oveijoyed with the success of their adventure, and anticipa-^ 
ting the curiosity and envy they should &ccite among their friends, by 
the tale they bad to tell,) they wens conducted to the spot where they had 
been first met, and informed, that, as they had found their way they 
might now find their way out again as well as they could! And they 
were left to themselves! What became of them, it is difficult to guess, 
and ihey themselves have probably never disclosed: for the place is a 
perfect labyrinth even in the day-time, and there is a single pathway 
through it which measures above twenty miles, without once crossing 
or retreading a footstep of the same ground. This capital piece of prac¬ 
tical wit was m>S 4 J.iiworthy the author of Vathek, and is in fact, not un¬ 
like some of those bitter 6nes which Vathek himself used occasionally 
tp indulge in. 

The avenue wc enter on passing through the above-named gate, con¬ 
sists of a narrow carriage-way, with a greensward path on each side 
of it, bounded and shut in by a thick plantation, chiefly consisting of 
firs, larches, and pines, the spaces betw’een the pillar-like stems of 
which are filled by a variety of flowering shrubs, and wild underwoods, 
so that you cannot judge of its extent, except by the almost impene¬ 
trable darkness which pervades it wherever you attempt to look 
through; with the exception, however, of one point, where a magnifi¬ 
cent view of the adjacent country suddenly breaks upon you at an un¬ 
expected opening on the left, near the termination of the road. This 
road is above a mile in length*, and winds about perpetually, so that 
you can never see for a hundred yards before you; and you get no 
glimpse of any object but the vaad itself and the bordering plantation, 
except at the opening 1 have just npticed. 

Before we reach the-«'ummit of this road, which ascends nearly the 
whole length of it, let us examine this delightful carpet on which we 
are.treading; it is worth the trouble; for it is rarer than that which 
■^ocecds from the rarest looms of Persia. Nothing but the absolute 
solitude which has reigned in this spot during so many years, could 
have completed the formation of such a one. You observe, as your 
feet cease fu press upon it, it springs up from under them, as if it were 
not made or accustomed to be trod upon. It is composed of a thick elas¬ 
tic body of various kinds of ever^een moss, low ground-fern that is 
alnost like moss, wild thyme, and numerous sweet-smelling ground- 
flowers; the whole matted and interlaced together by a network of 
wild strawberries; their innQiQent little flowers peeping out here and 
there, as il’afraid, yet anxio«& to be seen. Smile not contemptuously, 
gentk reader, if we now ask you*to step oiF this sweet border, and not 
to r^ake a common footpath of it. It was made for the eye and the 
mind, not for the feet; and if we do nothing better than induce you to 
keep on this gravel road instead, We shall not have accompanied you 
here in vain, either as it regards ourselves or you. If Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s poetry had done nothing better than teach a few lovers of 
Nature never to tread upon a daisy, the consciousness of this alone 
might repay Hhn for all the ignorant and heartless vituperatipn it has 
called forth I 

Having anrivet] within a few paces of the summit of the above road, 
noWv for the first time, the extraordinary building, which we have 
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dhiedy oome to see, bursts upon us—first its majestic tower, olotbed, 
as it frequently is, in obscuring mists, which almost give it the appear¬ 
ance of descending from the clouds, instead of ascending to them; 
then the crowd of suhjcc\tov/era, turrets, and spires, which' cluster 
round about it; and lastly, that gigantic wing which projects IVom the 
eastern side, and forms the exterior of the great baronial hall—^not 
yet completed. It is nut part of our plan to pause here, and exan^e 
the details of this unique building, which, on a slight turn of the road, 
we now stand in the august presence of. Whether viewed from this 
point, or from any of the numerous others which the grounds afibrd, 
we shall find, that the general impression derived from it, is of a com¬ 
plicated, nature, but in every respect commensurate with the means 
which have been lavished to produce it. . 

Before we procee4 farther in our exathination of this stupendous 
building and the external objects connected with it, we had, per|i|g>8, 
better at once take a cursory glance at its interior ; for, otherwise we 
m^y chance to get so imbued with the impressions of its externad 
grandeur, as to be disposed to look at its internal and merely orna¬ 
mental riches in too critical a taste. 

fhe view which we have now seen of the Abbey must be considered 
as the back«part of it; and it is here that, following the routine laid 
down for the casual visitors, we will enter,—at a little low portal, lat¬ 
ticed, and opening to a small narrow passage. Those who are disposed 
to exclaim against this unimpwiing entrance, (and this number includes 
nearly all that come,) should remember that it belongs to the offices 
alone; and is, under the usual circifhistances, intended merely for the 
servants : the principal entrance itself, looking to the West, being 
incomparably the grandest portion o# the building. 

On passing through the Easteyi entrani;e just named, the first room 
we enter is one which gives a good foretaste of the splendours we are 
to expect in the rest of the internal arrangements. It is called the 
Oak Dining-parlour ; and though sadly disfigured at present by jables 
set out with ugly Dresden china, and execrable modern-looking silver 
plateaus, epergnes, and the “ wwlike,” it is a* noble apartment, enriched 
with elaborate oak carvings covering every part of it, except tlie large 
pannels, which are filled with tapestry. The rich masstH^e gothic win¬ 
dow-frames of this apartment, glazed with immense sheets of plate- 
glass, and finished at top by small compartments of painted ^lass, are 
in admirable taste; and that portion of them which bows out o% the 
South, forming the lower part of the oriel which is thrown out here, 
produces ef*fine effect. These windows are hung with curtains of purple 
damask satin, without draperies, bu^depending stmigfit down from 
brass rods. It may here be noticea that this is the fashion of all the 
curtains throughout the mansion : there is not a single drapeqr to be 
seen,'or any substitute for it; but merely the curtains themselves 
running on plain brass rods. If It werg not for the extraneous objects 
which at present disfigure this room, it would be the richest aiid most 
characteristic that we shall see amopg them all. Quitting this room, 
which is numbered 3, we pass through a passage (4-), and ascend a 
small confined turret (5), and, continuing on througB a narrow corri¬ 
dor (6), we reach the Oak Library (7). Here we find a vast variety of 
splendid works on Art, sudli as the Florence, D/esdcn,»and Orleans 
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Galleries, &c., and a charming little sculpture of a reclining Nymph. 
The room itself calls for no particular remark. Leaving it, we pass 
on to a little boudoir (8) pannelled entirely with cedar-wood, in which 
we find the finest work in bronze which t}#is collection contains. It is 
a reduced copy of the antique statue of a Faun and Child now at the 
Louvre. Passing on through two small antechambers, and another 
corridpr looking to the East (9, 10, and 11), we arrive at the Gallery 
Cabinet (12); a sweet little room hung with crimson and gold, and 
presenting a splendid look-out from its high narrow windows, each 
consisting of one piece of plate-glass. It is not uncommon, in passing 
through these rooms in company with casual visitors, to hear them 
complain of the want of comfort which exists throughout the place. 
Th^e is no acosaippng for people’s tastes; but they must have strange 
and roost exclusive notion\s of comfort indeed,, who cannot find it in 
some one or other of the different classes of apartments that they will 
meet with here. To our thinking (and we arc unluckily somewhat 
fastidious in such matters) this little apartment that we arc now in is 
the very ideal of snugness and comfort; and there are many such. 

In order to preserve the routine on which we sot out, we will now 
rettirn through 11 and 10, to the Vaulted Library (13). Admiring, as 
we pass through it, the sweet and sombre stillness of this little low- 
roofed gallery, (for such it is), and contrasting it with the lively rich¬ 
ness of the little Chintz Boudoir (14) in which it terminates, wc now 
descend another turret staircase (15), a*id passing through a small but 
lofty vestibule (IG), we suddenly find otirselves in a place perfectly 
unique in its kind, and magical in' its effect on the senses as well as the 
imagination. This is the Grand Saloon or Octagon (17). The centre 
portion of Fonthill Abbey consis:;s of an octangular tower, springing 
up from amidst the surroumling portions of the building, to a height 
of more than two hundKid and sixty feet; and it is within this 
tower that we now stand. We will place ourselves in the centre, 
and for a while contemplate the detail around us; for the general 
Impression which this unrivalled apartment produces, it would be 
idle to attempt to describe, because in every spectator it must 
vary in a thousand different degrees, according to the different asso¬ 
ciations he riluy connect with it, and even the mood of mind in which 
,he may visit it. For ourselves, we have experienced its effects under 
every variety of circumstance; in die stillness of the fresh morning, 
whs^ the sun was visiting it with his first rays—in the glare of mid-day, 
when gazing crowds were pacing it, looking Upward and around in 
empty admiration, and not daring to speak, lest they should put to 
flight the.su][jerb silence that seems to be the presiding Genius of the 

f ilace—in the gloaming of evening, when the receding light seems re- 
ua|||iptly to leave its gorgeous windows, majestic arches, and mysterious 
r^^Rses—and finally, in the still darkness of midnight, by the guiding 
iray of one glimmering lamp,, we hafve wandered through its “visible 
darkness,” and explored the dim vestibules and vaulted corridors, and 
winding turrets, that adjoin to it, till the spirit of old romance became 
young again within us, and we have yearned to act over again The 
Mysteries of U&olpho!—We shall, however, not attempt to describe 
the general impression received from the sight of this superb saloon ; 
hut it# individual fi^^tures may be glanced at with advantage. Stand- 

■ V 
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ing in the centre, then, and looking first on a level with our sight, we 
see before us, supposing our back to be turned towards the great 
Western entrance, a lofty arched vestibule and portal (20 and 21) open¬ 
ing into a grand state apartment (22), all that we can discover of which 
is'an immense mirror reflecting the external scenery presented to it 
through the opposite entrmce from the grounds. Turning to the 
right, through a similar vestibule (16) we look down a superb oak 
gallery (74) with a rich stone ceiling covered with fan-shaped trace^, 
and terminating in a gothic oriel window of three compartments. On 
the left again, through a corresponding arch and vestibule, (31) we 
discover, first a long gallery (32) somewhat similar to the last named, 
except that the ceiling is flat, and of brown oak richly carved and orna¬ 
mented: in continuation of this, ascending one step, is a vaulted, cor¬ 
ridor (34) dimly lighted by rich painted windows and the ribs of the 
vaulting richly gilded ; in continuation, a jailer vpaftment called ihe 
sanctuary (34), rising another step, hung with crimson satin damask, 
with a superb fan-shaped and gilded ceiling, and dimly lighted diy 
pierced gothic doors lined with crimson cloth; and last of all, rising 
another step, the perspective is terminated by a still smaller apartment 
called the Oratory (33), hung also with crimson satin damask, the 
mouldings richly gilded, and the ceiling being still more superbly 
worked than either of the preceding. This apartment consists of five 
sides of an octagon, and is finished, in the centre compartment, by a 
large mirror, which repeats the whole opposing scene as far as the 
oriel window which terminates the other long gallery. 

From the centre of the Saloon, where we are now standing, the de¬ 
tail of these apartments cannot be^ distinguished quite so plainly as 
would appear by this description : but they have been brought a little 
forward here, and just looked into, in order that we may avoid passing 
through them again in performing our regular routine. We have now 
seen three points of this view, 'fhe fourtk^nd last, which presents it¬ 
self on turning to the West, is infinitely finer than either of the preced¬ 
ing, and is perhaps quite unriv’alled by any tl^pg else of the kind that 
can be seen. Instead of looking along a level, as in the prert^i’-ag 
views, the eye, immediately on reaching the extremity df the octagon, 
or saloon, descends down a spacious staircase, which terminates in a 
grand entrance-hall, built in the old baronial style (10}.,; Vhich hall 
opens on the great western Avenue, or lawn, by a pair of arched gothic 
doors, more than thirty feet in Ijcight. Immediately over this grenkr 
arched doorway is an organ-gallery ; over that a high narrow painted 
window ; and then the pointed roof shoots upward to a height of eighty 
feet, at once supported and ornamented by massive beams of dark 
brown oak, richly carved and fretted. The effect of the,Yiew through 
this door, up what is called the GreaUWestern Avenue, is highly charac¬ 
teristic and impressive; and it is imagined in fine taste—^blending to¬ 
gether, as it does, the outer domain with the inner, and forming them 
into one stately and magnificent whole. This avenue consists of 
a smooth-cut law’n, extending about halfi a mile, and about the width of 
the great saloon itself—^bounded on either side by low shrubs, which 
jut into it somewhat irregularly, so ns to take away any stiffness and 
formality, yet of sufficient uniformity to preserve the general unity of 
effect. Immediately behind, or rather out of these'shrub.s, rises a 
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. plantation, consisting chlefiy of firs and larches, which have not yet 
attained a sufficient height to give them a character of grandeur; hut, 
from the spot we are now situated on, they produce all theireqnirea 
effect. ^ 

Having gazed our fill at the magnifiomt eoup-ffail which presents 
itself front the centre of this saloon, we liiust now proceed in our rou¬ 
tine. We quitted it at number it; or rather we have been remaining 
there all this while, and only making excursions, with oiir eye, into the 
adjoining apartments. Passing on, then, through the eastern vestibule 
and portal f leaving 18 and 19 behind us—as we have looked down 
them in our last coup-d’ml), we enter the Great Dining-room (22), the 
first of the grand state-apartments. This is of great height, and is 
hung and carpeted with crimson ; and the ceiling is of solid square oak 
beains, finished.^th gilded carving at the extremity of eauh beam. 
And it is here thatwe first find ourselves among the ornamental riches 
of this extraordinary place. Pictures, cabinets, vases, candelabras, and 
curious objects of various kinds, here crowd upon us in a profusion 
which so entirely distracts the attention, that W’e will not pretend to 
concern ourselves with them at all; for, however rare and valuable 
many of them may be, they are unquestionably much too numerous to 
produce any distinct and satisfactory effect; and they are, in fact, 
altogether unadapted to the situation in which we find them. Once 
for all, then, we will here take leave of the mere curiosities of Fonthill 
Abbey, as in no way connected with that permanent and characteristic 
part of it, wliich it is alone worth while for us to endeavour tojfix on the 
visitor’s memory: confessing our belief, however, before we finally 
dismiss thorn, that they offer to tb.e taste (or want of taste—whichever 
it may be) which hungers after such matters, the most gorgeous and 
costly assemblage of the kind t|mt was ever collected together under 
one roof, in this portion of the globe at least; and that they go near to 
give one a glimmering an$],indistinct'notion of the treasures of tlieprc- 
adamite sultans themselves *! The pictures, however, we would not 
willingly pass over so^ligbtly, as there are many in this collection 
whxti deserve the utmost attention and admiration that can be be¬ 
stowed upon them. But we must restrain ourselves altogether on this 
point for the present; or the resolution we had formed, of not en¬ 
croaching oiKUiore than double our allotted limits, will be of no avail; 
to say nothing of such encroachment including another, which we are 
less disposed to make, on the department of our coadjutor, the 
author of “ British Galleries of Art.*’ 

Prom the great dining-room we pass into the Crimson Drawing-room 
(23)—another noble apartment—square, lofty, with a ceiling of solid 
beams, and great gazing window,” occupying nearly the whole side 
on which it is placed. This is foKowed by another drawing-room (24), 
of siniilar character, but still larger in its dimensions, and more rich in 
its ar^itectural decorations, as w'ell as those appertaining to art and 
virtft. This apartment is hung with blue satin damask, and is proba¬ 
bly the first time this kind Of hanging has been used as a ground 
for the exhibition of pictures. The effect, however, is extremely 
good. The unrivalled cabinets, tUhles, chandeliers, Ac. which enrich 
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this and the last room, may be glanced at as ive pass oni but must not 
be attended to in detail. 

; Passing out of this grand suite of rooms, through what b called 
Becket’s (from the great painted window at the extremity of 

it representing Thomas k Becket), we again find ourselves among the 
small cabinet apartments; a^ here, to say the truth, we feel ourselves 
more at home, and would more willingly pause and reflect, than in tlm 
more imposing and gorgeous portions of this vast labyrinth—for such the 
visitor will suppose that it has the air of being, when we tell him that 
he has not yet passed through one>third of the different parts enum^« 
ated in the routine which we are following. But he need not be alarmed 
at tlus information; as we will contrive to hurry him through what 
remains, in a manner that shall not fatigue him, in order that we may 
have a little time left, before our “ day” closes, to look at the external 
objects w^ich appertain to this spot. , 

Pausing, then, for a moment, in tlm little octagon cabinet (26),— 
which is another of those exquisite little apartments that we have no¬ 
ticed before,—it is impossible to avoid looking at a few of the gems of 
art which it contains—for we shall find nothing like them in any other 
part of our search. But we must only look at, not describe them; for 
if we once begin to do that, adieu to all hope of completing our circle 
to-day. 

Quitting this lovely little retreat, we pass on through the Northern 
Passage (27), which contains a fine bronze statue of the Venus de’Me- 
dici, the size of life; and, peeping into the Crimson Breakfast Parlour 
(28) as we pass by, continue our route through (29) the Porcelain 
Room—which is only another name for a mere china-shop. This 
room is in by far the worst taste of dhy in the Abbey, and deserves all 
the censure that the most carping critic can bestow upon it—as being 
altogether out of keeping witli any other part of the buildjng. Passing 
dirough, and forgetting it as quicjgly as we^an, we find ourselves again 
in the long grand gallery noticed in our covpf^ail from the centre of 
the octagon. Passing over, then, this noble suite of apartments, from 
number SO, to number 35, we continue our route, by turning up a 
narrow staircase (S6), which passes out of the sanctuary on the left, 
and leads to the upper Lancaster room (37).* This is a billiard-room, 
and is hung with many pictures. It is followed by the ^tate Red- ' 
room (38)—a fine and characteristic apartment, containing a superb 
bed of crimson damask, with solid ebony pillars and framework, covered 
with a quilt of the richest Brussel^lace. As our fair companions taSe 
an interest in these matters, it may be well to let them know, th^ if 
rarity alone deserves their admiration, they cannot bestow too much 
upon this same coverlid; for they may search all the royal palaces in 
Europe, and not find another of the kind. There ure*various other 
articles in the economy of this rich*apartment which will attract and 
deserve their attention; but we must leave it hastily, and ppss on 
through the ante-room (39), and the little vaulted gallery adjoining 
(40), into what is called Uie Tribuhe Room (41.) Here w’e must stop a 
moment to admire the stupendous and truly impressive view from this 
room, which opens on to the great saloon, in the form of a parapet or 
tribune. The view is, above, to the top of the great tower ; around, to 
the galleries and vestibules that occupy tliis part in* correspondence 
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with the room in which we are standing, and between each compart- 
ment of which is an immense painted window; and below, to the great 
Saloon itself, where the gorgeous shadows from those windows tffe 
fulling; and, across these, down the stairs of the Great Hall, and 
through the lofty arched door-way, on to the great western avenue and 
lawn. In the above we may confidentljp^reckon on looking upon a 
view altogether unique in its way; and not only so, but conceived in ^ 
admirable taste, and executed in a manner as nearly as) possible fault¬ 
less, and producing an effect on the spectator which cannot be expe¬ 
rienced without emotions of the most rare and valuable kind. 

We will now pass on again, and, taking but a glance, as we gOj at 
the series of apartments, &c. from number 41 to number 47—descend 
the winding staircase of the Lancaster turret, and passing across the 
grand saloon, arrive at a lobby (48) which leads us to the grcaf, staircase 
of<tlie tower (45)^ „ 'J’his, .though it is rather tiresome worh;, and will 
scarcely repay us for our tfouble, we must hastily ascend, or wc shall 
be accused of not having seen the chief lion of the place. Mounting, 
then, a tedious number of stairs—which are a little relieved by the 
looks-out that we now and then get through the loop-hole windows 
that give them light—we arrive, at last, at a sort of gallery, or arcade, 
which runs round the upper part of the great tower, and communicates 
with four small apartments, called Nunneries, which fill as many of its 
sides. These occupy the numbers from 50 to 57. Having passed 
through these, in which there is little to admire except the view on to 
the great saloon below, w'c again ascend the great staircase, till we 
reach an open platform (58). As w-e have mounted thus far, we may 
as well complete our ascension, from this platform, up tlirough the in¬ 
terior of the central tower (59) ahd the Gazebo, or star-chamber, (CO) 
to the Tower Gallery itself—which is the highest point to which there is 
any regular means of ascent. Here we stand, then, on the summit of 
this far-famed tower, overlooking a ^spot which, even within the me¬ 
mory of most of us, was''a barren heath—an interminable extent of 
bare doun, w’ith scarcely a tree upon it-; and which now, by the means 
of one man, and under the inspection of one superintending assistant, 
IiaT'become what we now see it—a magnificent domain, including 
nearly all the natural beauties that can belong to a spot of the kind, 
and, crowned by a building of unrivalled extent and grandeur. 

But it is not for Ciceroni to indulge (themselves) in reflections upon 
what they see; otherwise here would be a fine opportunity for so doing. 
^Leaving this, then, till we have cast^'off our present character—(which 
we must be allowed to do so soon as we have shewn our company 
fairly through the labyrinthine mazes of this extraordinary building)— 
we will pass on again,—first commending to their attention the view 
that presents •itself from this tower; chiefly on account of its enabling 
them to glance, as on a map, at the plan which has been pursued in ar- 
rangiog the grounds within the inner circle of the domain: for the sur¬ 
rounding country presents nothing peculiarly entitled to notice, or that 
may not be equalled, if not surpassed, by most other views taken from 
ah equal height. 

Descending now the Grand S,(aircase (which, by the way, is any 
thing rather than grand, except as compared with the exceedingly 
eon^ed ones which lead to evdiy other department of the building, 
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with the undemamed exception) we reach, at the foot of it, the great 
hall; and again descending the staircase of thatf which really is a fine 
<t;.one, and correspondent with its situation, we turn to the left at the 
foot; and crossing the western cloisters (62),—leaving on the left a little 
court-yard with a small and insignificant fountain in the centre,—we 
once more, by passing up a narrow staircase leading from the oak 
dining-parlour, find ourselves entering upon a new suite of internal 
apartments, as richly arrayed as those which we have already passed 
through, and as gorgeously ornamented in the way of pictures,- cabi¬ 
nets, curiosities, and costly articles of virtfi of every denomination. 
The first of these is called the Western Yellow Drawing-room (72), 
which is hung with yellow damask, and gilt mouldings; and fitted up in 
parts with gothic oak bookcases, carved and arranged in admirable 
taste. ^ This room also contains the grand show-piece of the place, in 
the shape of an enormous ebony cabinet, occupyirg nearly the whole 
side of the apartment, and reaching to the ceiling; and which is filled 
with a nondescript and nameless variety of what, for lack of a better 
generic title, wc are obliged to call, in the language of catalogue-makers, 

“ articles of virtfi," but which are, generally speaking, in as vicious a 
(want of) taste as any thing can well be; being costly merely in 
virtue of their rarity and remoteness from all pretensions to either 
beauty or utility: using the term “ beauty” to signify a quality founded 
in some natural principle of taste; and “ utility,” as that which is, or 
may be made, in some way or other, subservient to our mental wants 
and propensities;—in which sense, indeed, the one quality may be said 
in some degree to merge in«hc other; since beauty is, in this view of 
it, the most vseful thing in the world. 

Passing out of this gorgeous al!|)artmcnt, through a little ante-room 
(64), w'e find ourselves in another of those sweet little retreats which 
are the exclusive boast of this spot^and which in some sort redeem the 
splendours by w'hich they are ^urrouncfed, by permitting the latter to 
be used as contrasts to them. But thcr^is no feeling the rich repose 
and still sweetness of this and similar apartments, unless we could visit 
them alone ; so, glancing round for a moment at the really Ibeautiful 
works of art which this little cell contains, and looking out upon the 
flower-crowned terrace on which it opens (71), and, through the loop¬ 
hole windows which light it, upon the rich prospect Jpelow, we will 
pass through another yellow drawing-room (73) nearly similar to the 
one above-named, and across the gallery noticed in our first coup-d’anly 
and finally close our peregrination by resting our somewhat weaned» 
forms—^for there is no denying that, by this time, they are so—^n one 
of the couches which stand before the mysterious curtains that nil the 
recesses of the great Saloon. 

Thus, gentle reader,—for “ gentle” we will evermore proclaim you, 
if you have borne with us, pleasedT and patiently, all through this long, , 
and (which is not our fault) somewhat monotonous range /)f splen¬ 
dours—thus have we led you through every open apartment of a build¬ 
ing which is, with all its laults.Valculatcd to excite a deeper interest in 
the spectator than any other of the kind that we could any where point 
out: and we have endeavoured to^indicate to you chiefly the merits of 
what we have met with. The defects (as we hinted in the outset of our 
examination) we are ready to expatiate on at equal length, on the con- 
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didons there nanued; which we have little hope (or rather, fear) of 
being complied with,-—since the world is more than sufiBciently supplied 
with persons whose chief talent lies in finding &ult, and who are salt 
conscious of the superiority of their claims on this score, and so de¬ 
sirous that others should be equally convinced of that superiority, that, 
if they cannot get paid for calling it into ^Action, they are generous 
enough to perform the task gratis. 

Here, then, beneath this great western arch of the saloon, we slip o£F 
our character of Cicerone, and having rested a moment to get rid of 
the feeling of it, descend the stairs of the Great Hall, and sally forth, 
alone, into the scene which has been all along beckoning us to its com¬ 
pany from every window that we have passed; and which invitation 
we have had much ado to say nay to: for, after all, it is the external 
part of Fontliill Abbey, and the natural objects appertaining to jt, that 
are alone worth serious and. particular attention; and it is only when 
the spectator is alone, that this attention can be bestowed upon them. 

It is, of course, not our intention to give any thing in die shape of a 
detailed description of grounds, the inner circle of which extends above 
seven miles. All our already transgressed limits will permit us to at¬ 
tempt is, to notice the general impression they are calculated to produce, 
in connexion with the magnificent building which crowns and overlooks 
them. And first of the building itself. There are various points of 
view from which it may be seen ; but none towards which it presents 
an aspect of more imposing and majestic beauty than that which is 
situated at the top of the great avenue on which the western doors 
abut. Standing on this spot, it rises before us with a look of solemn 
and stately grandeur, the effect of which has probably never been sur¬ 
passed ; and which effect, if we mi\>takc not, arises in a considerable 
degree from the peculiar character of the building, coupled with tlic 
situation in which we meet with it. <• It has all the individual as well os 
general character of one of tj;>ose stupendous religious temples which 
have come down to us from Gbthic times; but, unlike any one of those, 
it stands detached from all other of the works of man, on ^he summit of 
an immense fir-clad hill,which it crowns as with a diadem. Hitherto the 
idea of a great cathedral has come to us accompanied by all sorts of 
associations connected with cities, societies, and population; but here 
w'e meet with,it, utterly silent and solitary; reigning, it is true; but 
reigning over the still realm of Nature alone,—like a queen on a desert 
island, without a people. 

, There is still another accidental feeling which contributes to the ef¬ 
fect pi;oduccd by this building. It is, as far as the memory of a general 
impression of mere size will enable us to judge, of greater extent than 
any other building of a similar character in Europe; and when we 
come to enquire into the history of these latter, we find, when they are 
fini?lied at all, that such a portion was completed under the direction of 
such an abbot, in the year so and so; that this wing was added a cen¬ 
tury or two after, by such a bishop, by the aid of funds collected in 
such and such a manner; and so,of the rest: that all, in fact, have 
demanded the united meansy talents, and spirit of several individuals, 
or public bodies, and the lives of several architects, to bring them to 
the state in which we now sec them :—but that here is one, equal to 
most, if not all of them in exteni^'grandeur, and beauty, which has 
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sprung up at tlv command of otw pifvate mdividual and under the 
direction of one architect. ^ 

^n threading the interminable mazes of the grounds surrounding this 
majestic mass of architecture, it is probable that something like the 
same complex and imaginative impression is received. Speaking ibr 
ouVselvcs, we are sure this is the case. The late owner of this 


? lace was at once the inventor, the creator, and the sole possessor of it. 

'his, however, would have been nothing, if he had been like the usual 
possessors of such spots. But the author of Vathek is no common per¬ 
son ; and the paths which he, and he alone, has trodden—where he hns 
pondered his bitter thoughts, and dreamed his fantastic dreams, and 
mused his lofty imaginations; and whence he is now exiled for ever, 
only that they may be made a common thoroughfare for all the idle 
and curious—all the high and low vulgar of the land ;—these paths 
cannot be paced (at least by those who have a jet of sympathy with 
either the strengths or the weaknesses of our human nature) without 
feelings and associations which are perhaps the more, rather than the 
less active, because they are not easily to be communicated or explain¬ 
ed—in fact, they cannot be paced without what was, and must long 
continue, the genius loci, being ever present in imagination, under such 
form or image as the mood or recollection of the moment may invest 
it with. For our parts (who arc, it is true, somewhat addicted to the 
romantic in such matters), we have seldom wandered alone through the 
mazes of this spot without fancying by the side of us an inhabitant o^ 
the Halls of Eblis, permitted for awhile to visit these Elysian fields; 
but still condemned to wear*its right hand upon its left breast; or 
only allowed to lift it up now and tl^en, to shew beneath, through tlie 
transparent flesh, the red heart burning like a flame of fire *. 

We must now positively take leave of Fonthill at once, by saying, of 
the grounds generally, that as far al the mere planning and arrange¬ 
ment of them goes, they strike us as bciri^; nearer to the perfection of 
this sort of spot than any thing else we are acquainted with, or had 
previously formed a conceptio’n of. The spirit of them, be it under¬ 
stood, is that of pure Nature; not unassisted indeed, but entire?y un¬ 
adorned, and almost uncontrolled. Every thing shtf is capable of 
producing, that will live under our skies, is here collected together; 
but scattered about with so artful a hand, that the art of^t is entirely 
concealed. The usual natives of the forest, the heath, and the garden, 
here meet together in one spot, aqd form one beautiful and happy fami¬ 
ly ; and all floiu^h and bloom together, by mutual consent. Roses 
blush from out the bosom of the heath furze; rhododendrons fling'Vheir 
gorgeous flowers at random among ferns and forest shrubs ; the frail' 
woodbine hangs its dependent clusters upon the eveidasting laurel; 
and on the ground all sorts of ridli (so called) garden flowers group 
themselves with those gentle families of the earth which we (happening ~ 
to be “ drest in a little brief authority” over them) have chosen to 
banish from our presence into t];e fields and hedges, and denominate 
•weeds. 

The above refers to particular spots that present themselves occa¬ 
sionally as you wander about. Bu> the general character of the place. 


* See the couclunmi uf Vuthek. 
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as a whole, is that of one vast solitude, half wild, half cultivated, 
spreading itself over a plot of earth which includes every variety of 
natural beauty; here owning into rich lawns studded with lofty forest 
trees or low clumps of evergreens and underwood—there stretching 
away into interminable vistas through lines tof larches and pines—now 
descending abruptly, and shewing, from b^ween the topmost branches 
of the trees beneath, lovely lakes Wking in the still light, and reflect¬ 
ing all the beauty about them; and now opening suddenly at a turn of 
the green path, and permitting a rich expanse of distant country to 
burst upon the eye for a moment, only to be lost again, as you pass 
on, in the dark shadows of some deep fir-grove:—a solitude; but— 
(and this is one of its greatest charms,) a populous solitude—for 
here, all the animal tribe, save their would-be lord alone, have had 
permission to wander, unmolested, and uncontrolled, but by tl'cir own 
wills; and for them fit least it has been, until lately, a new Paradise. 
Even now, when the idle cr&wds that at present haunt and disturb this 
pec^e-hallowed spot have quitted it for a few hours, and in the sweet 
mornings before they have broken in upon it, we have seen the hares 
sporting about within a few yards of our feet like kittens, and heard 
the birds sing to each other upon the bough above our head, as if the 
place-were all their own.' For this alone, if for nothing else, we shall 
never cease to regret that any cause, but the inevitable one of death, 
should have laid bare the secret beauties of Fonthill Abbey, and di¬ 
vorced them from the only possessor who could be said to have a natu- 
i-al right in them, in virtue of their having been purely the work of his 
own hand.* *■ 
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SONNET, fAoM FILICAJA, 

I 

On th’^Earthquakes of Sicifj/. 

I 

** Qui pur foste o CittSi, ue ia voi piii resta." 

Hh-re, on the spot where stately cities rose, 

No stone is left, to mark in letters rude 
Where Earth did her tremendous jaws unclose— 
•Where Syracuse—or where Catania stood. 

Alone the silent margin of the flood 
I seek, out cannot And ye;—nought appears. 

Save the deep settled gloom of solitude. 

That checks my step, and fills mine eyes with tears. 
O thou! whose mighty arm the blow hath dealt. 
Whose justice gave the judgment, shall not 1 
Aslore that power which 1 have seen and felt ?— 
llise from the depths*of darkness where ye lie, 

Ye ghosts of buried cities—rise, and be 
A sad memorial to futurity. 


* The Arabic fipirrs in this paper rcicr to the numbers in the descriptive ciita- 
logoe of the building. 
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EXTERNAL APPEARANCE. • 

* 

There are few particulars in which the present generation has 
more decidedly establishef its superiority over the wisdom of our 
ancestors," than in the art%of improving personal appearance. What 
between the blessed advantages of vaccination for the young, and the 
multiplied artificial resources of those more advanced in life, age and 
ugliness have been completely banished from good company. Ches¬ 
terfield’s eternal “ Graces” have now fallen to " rude mechanicals” and 
country parsons. Instead of cultivating amiable manners, we task our 
efforts to adorn the person ; and our improvements, for the most part, 
regard much less the address than the dress. To be agreeable is no¬ 
thing, wnless at the same time we have an agreeable exterior ; and to 
succeed in society, integrity of body is a point of much more impor¬ 
tance than integrity of mind. Now-a-days, indeed, 

Dcnte si nigro fiere®, vel uno * 

Turpior ungui, 

it is all over with you in the world of bon-ton ; a wrinkle is the sure 
mark of a quiz, and grey hairs a more infallible proof of rusticity than 
the Yorkshire brogue, or the lisping Venetian Z of the county of Zo- 
tm rzct. Whether this be one of the “ death-despising” signs of the 
times, I cannot say. I should have had some hesitation in touching on 
the tender subject in the face of that scourge of reviewers, and Minos of 

magazines, Mr. I-, if I hi^d not heard some of those who frequent 

“ the Caledonian" hint that his Reverence was himself, at least as far as 
regards his own person, an “ clegmis formantm spectator." Hoping, 
therefore, to esctape the bitterness of his censure, I must frankly own, 
that I think this tendency to put a gQod face upon matters, meritorious. 

I see no virtue in looking abominably, no self-denial in laying bare to 
public gaze a concealable deformity; no i.^ydable forbearance in pale 
cheeks and hollow eyes. 1 copfess I prefer a patched face to a patched 
conscience, and think a painted woman less morally offensive than a 
painted sepulchre. Dare I add, that I would rather hear a good 
preacher habited in tliat most happy imitation of luxuriant nature 
technically called “ a head of hair,” than a dolt in a cauliflower.that 
would rival Paris, or give the fullest aid to “ frownkg a schismatic 
into insignificance.” 

The Due dc Duras very propci^y placed the majesty of the Fi^flh 
throne in the royal kitchen ; and Dr. Gastaldy • esteemed cookqjy at 
once the criterion and the end of civilization. Certain it is, if the gas¬ 
tronomic science does not" come home to men’s business and bosoms,” 
it does to their stomachs; and that is the next thing to4t. Still, how¬ 
ever, if we look to the history of indentions, and trace chronologjgaUjL. 
the progress of human science, we shall be compelled to rajike the 
dressing of our persons, rather than the dressing of our dinners, the 
touchstone of our advance towands the goal of civilized perfectibility. 
For men cooked beefsteaks before they*wore breeches; and d fortiori, 
before tliey wore false teeth. 

These matters were rolling in mjTbrain the otlicr day, precisely as 
I entered Mr. Colburn’s library; aqd^ while I was dcL'p in the perusal 
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pf a new pamphlet an political economy^ my eye wandering from the 

J iSige to the well-filled shelves which surround^ me, 1 fell into a pro¬ 
band reverie. The ahop was in considerable buiede. There were 
half-a-dozen carriages drawn, up in front m the door, all of whose in¬ 
mates were eagerly petitioning for the new^t novelties. Two members 
of ^rhament were calling for copies of “ The Oraclesthree country 
ladies were desirous of patting down their names for oir Walter’s last 
newel but two, the ** sticklkig-place” of their actual stock of literature ; 
and another demure-looking female was whispering the librarian in a 
comer, something that I fancied had the sound of ** the last Cantos of 
Don Juan.” These images, my previous thoughts, and the pamphlet 
I was reading, all worked together in my imagination. The division of 
labour, Adam Smith’s pin-maker, the vast utility of Mr. Colburn’s 
establishment, the rapid difrusion of knowledge it occasioned, its poli¬ 
tical and moral influence on society, were vaguely floating through my 
half-dormant intellect, when on a sudden, by the happiest association 
of ideas, I was seized with the notion of a Circulating Collection of sup¬ 
plemental Limbs and Organs. The idea was novel; it was judicious; 
it promised great advantage to the community, and no small profit to 
the projector. How many individuals, I said to myself, does this 
vast and overgrown metropolis contain, whose circumstances will not 
allow them to purchase out and out a whole limb to themselves, who 
would gladly subscribe for its occasional use! How many are there 
that would be delighted to hire a cork l«;g<to walk in their wife’s funeral 
procession ; or would be grateful for the opportunity of subscribing for 
a handsome Irishman’s calf, till lltcy had married the widow 1 How 
many would acknowledge the convenience to a “ drapery Miss,” wlien 
fer past her teens, of hiring a sft of teeth by the ball-night! How 
many a poor Lieutenant, turned out of a "hell,” with his pockets as bare 
as his upper lip, would rej^^e to hire his wldskcrs for a single parade! 
How many a city-piece of lath ^d plai^ter would be contented to <re- 
^uain as thin as a whipping-post all the week, could she sport a calli- 
pyge in the Pafk on a Sunday! How handy for a “crop-cared pren¬ 
tice” to step into his wig for a night on the return of the Kennington 
Assembly; pt to mount a temporary eye-brow, when be would be cri¬ 
tical in the pia<of the Surrey Theatre! Thus also a cocked hat and an 
ear for music might go with the seven-and-sixpenny ticket on opera 
mgtits; and an eye and an opera-gluss might be let together, at the 
iloOTs of panoramas and picture-galleries. 

Bright thoughts like these do not often occur in a man’s life; and if 
they be not seized and acted upon at once when they pop into the head, 
he may pine iw obscurity in a back garret, or die in a workhouse, with 
jngfepdv to blame but himself. T'hese are the “ tides in the affairs of 
men, r^hicli, taken at the turn, lead on to fortune,” but which, when they 
vn su^ed to pass unheeded or neglected, are followed by a rapid and 
imvanquishable ebb, which infallibly* 

^ ** Leaves us at e’en on the bleak shore alone.** 

For two hours I remained fixed on the spot where I stood, uncoik- 
.zeious of all th^t was passing around me. 1 had, “ with unremitting 
diligence, long made the science of artificial” limbs and members, 
“ where mechanical contrivance is requisite, my peculiar study,” and 
Y could sup\}ly an^ loss with an artificial or natural substitute in a 
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superior manner.*' I could make “ belts to reduce corpulency and re¬ 
lieve and strengthen abdominal debility* in short, 1 understand the 
whole art of man-mending, from a padded hip to a complete set of 
Ticket irons. So turning %own Conduit-street into Bond-street, with¬ 
out hesitation 1 engaged fdr the first “ elegant and well-situated shop" 
that was vacant, which I mean to stock with a complete assortment of 
every article in the personal line. There the judicious and discrimi¬ 
nating world of fashion will be accommodated with the hire of ef«ry 
qualification for genteel society, of which nature or accident may liave 
deprived them, either by the year, quarter, month, week, or single 
night, and at the most reasonable prices.—Noses of every description, 
from the Wellington hook to the Apollo Grecian, shall be fitted on in 
an uniRscoverable perfection, and warranted to carry spectacles, and'to. 
stand a moderate pull undisturbed.—Eyes of all colours and waters, 
tastefully matched—the sentimental, the joyous, the leering, the pout¬ 
ing, and the disdainful, in sets, right and left. N. B. Eyes witli tears 
in them for funerals and mclodrames. A superiorly constructed calf, 
in sizes, warranted not to turn in a waltz, nor to change its position in 
the most complicated quadrille.—Chicken-breasted busts d la Russe, 
"i&t the use of the army; and female forehands of all calibres. False 
b-tt-ms let oat by the single quarrel, warranted to bear kicking.— 
Dandies completely made up by the year, at a considerable discount; 
or by the single night. N. B. There will be a confidential agent at 
each of the principal watering-places, and on the Chaussee d’Antin at 
Paris, for the benefit of customers oal//. The founder of this establish¬ 
ment has likewise engaged one cM" the first Parisian artists in hair; 
whose labours much exceed the products of the most approved dyeing 
materials, or even the Macassar oU. All quantities of teeth, from a 
single tooth to a complete set, ^rnished|ithalf-an-hour’s notice.—Par¬ 
ticularly recommended to dispeptic aldena^n, and sputtering members 
of parliament, as an infallibk: remi^y for indigestion and imperfect 
delivery. The projector having imported many thousands of this ar¬ 
ticle from the field of Waterloo in the greatest per^ction, will pro¬ 
vide sets, warranted Irom the French guafd, for the jacobins and refor¬ 
mers, and real and genuine English, certified upon the spqt by affidavit, 
for the service of the thorough-going John Bulls, and of shose renegadoes 
and ultras who are too well paid for their loyalty to suffer any thing 
to pass their mouth favourable to Napoleon. This is the more filces-. 
sary, as we arc given to understand, that some of the crowned .^eads 
of l^ope are, in more senses than one, indebted to the French Em-* 
peror for being able to shew their teeth and bite, and not only owe 
their heads but their jaws also to him and his.—^Rbuge and white 
paint shall be obtained at any price from abroad, and supplie^hjLSfis^ 
tract at a great saving; and every article connected with thij branch 
of business, shall be kept ready for service in the greatest abundance, 
and of the first quality. Old licads will be taken in exchange, and a 
liberal allowance made for second-hand legs and arms.—Thus wifi a 
new branch of commerce be opened for the service of the public; and 
so assured is the projector of the success of'his plans for improve¬ 
ment, that he doubts not in a short time to be enabled to ofifer substi- 
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Music, 


tutes for the more essential viscera no less than the external organs. 
Mr. Burke assumed, that the old democrats of'^rance wore shreds of 
parchment and scraps of the rights of man, in place 4>f their usual in* 
ternals ; why, there&re, shpuld I despair or supplying his Majesty’s 
ministers with brains, giving sound hearts to placemen and corruption¬ 
ists, and a good liver to auiy reverend clergyman who has a* good 
living to pay for it ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, as I look upon you to be a man of adroe intellec¬ 
tual courage, and not to be browbeaten from the defence of truth and 
justice because it may happen to be in a minority, 1 give you a prefer¬ 
ence over all other periodical artists, by committing this paper to 
your care, and I trust, that by affording it a good place in your jour¬ 
nal, you will shew that I haye not mistaken my man. For envy fol¬ 
lows merit like its shadow, ami I fear you may run some risk in pro- 
posinj; in such times such an overwhelming innovation on our glorious 
constitution as in church and state established, as that now proposed 
by your obedient servant, &c. &c. &c. M. 


MUSIC. 

It comes—it comes upon the gale, 

Ihat pensive voice of days gone by. 

With early feelings down lj.f(i’.s \ale, 

On Arab airs as odours sigli. 

Oh! on this far and (foreign shore 
How doubly blest that song appears. 

Long days and distance wafting o’er 
The sweetness ofilepartcd years. 

The scene aijputid me fades away. 

As at the wave of magic wand— 

I see the glens andftnouiiCains grey 
And w'ild woods of my native land. 

The summer,bo\vcr, the silent stream. 

The scenes of youth are on the strain ; 

And peopled is iiiy waking dream 
•» W’ilh iorms 1 ne’er shall sec again! 

As on my wanderings when a child, 

Tiiat music comes at/close of day, 

Along the dim and distant wild, 

And wafts my spirit far away. 

And o’er the heart as it distils, 

• Dear as the dew-drop to the leaf,— 

Oh ! how the rising*bosom thrills 
Beneath the mystic joy of grief. 

So sweet—so hallow’d ’tis to feel 
The gentle woe that }vukes the sigh. 

That e’en in Heaven, methinks, ’twill steal 
Upon the spirit’s dream of joyl 

But hack !—that so(>.hing strain is o’er, 
c And broken is the Io\e]y spelt: 

So fades from off our native snore 
The accents of a Friend’s farewell. M. M. 
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V PLEASURES OF DRAWING. 

MviTasRi they say, larill penetrate stone walls: alas, would it were 
tlie only thing that could find its way through brick and morttit; for 
then should 1 not have begun this sentence fourteen times, mended itay 
pen, bitten my nails, scratclled my head, and wished the whole race of 
Tomkisons and Broad woods at Jericho, because a young lady in the 
next house has been for three hours fighting the Battle of Prague. 
There has been as much wire spun at Nuremberg within these latter 
days, as would reach from here to Jupiter ; and if all this music reaches 
the other spheres, heaven knows what they must think of their coad¬ 
jutor in that concert which they are all performing. ’ 

Dr. Spurzheim says, that there is a lump of fibrous and cineritious 
matter % certain brains, allotted to this particular function, and that 
vain is mortal toil, should some other lump of ^rain have usurped its 
place. This may possibly be true of German brains; but I beg to, in¬ 
form the Doctor, that there is a distinct organ allotted to piano-forte 
playing, which is universal. How else should all our misses learn the 
piano-forte, and play on tlm piano-fortc 1 how else should piano¬ 
fortes swarm from John o’ Groat's house to the Land’s-end, as frogs 
did erst in Egypt ? and how should it be that if you retire from one 
corner of your house to avoid the “ piano-forte next door," it is only 
to meet the other piano-forte at the other next door ? How should it 
be else, that nine, or seven, or six hours of every day, from eight years 
of age to five-aud-twenty, anessccupied in thrumming the eternal wires, 
and drumming the endless keys ? that every daughter of every shoe¬ 
maker, and innkeeper, and farmer,* plays on her “ piano ?" that even 
the mahogany of Jamaica has not time to grow, and that the dentists 
of Africa cannot draw elephants’ teeth fast enough ? These unfortunate 
beasts complained, ages ago, thaj: the gre^t statue of Phidias (Pheidias, 

I beg your pardon,) had cost them one ^Aundred and forty sets of 
teeth ; but what is this to the depre^tions which arc now to find beef 
and porter for an army of workmen mat might have built the Atjienian 
fleet, and claret and carriages for the whole race of Crqjners and Kalk- 
brenners, and noise for all Great Britain ? * 

Time must be occupied:—true. But as there are dumb bells, .why 
cannot there be dumb piano-fortes ? That indeed woifld be a merito¬ 
rious patent. In the mean time, the sampler is thrown to the dogs; the 
honours of the ancient chair-bottoms are no more ; our shirts are witFt- 
out buttons to the collar; our kitchens are left to the cook, am^ our 
children to the nursery-maid; and after fourteen years of hard labour, ' 
and four or fourteen hundred guineas transferred to the fiddler’s pocket, 
besides the finish, which can only be given by the polidiing powder of 
some Ries or V’on Esch,—the end is* the Battle of Prague, per^f>nc*'*i-- 
Scotch reel, or two sonatas of dementi, with a set of vari:y;iohs on 
God save the King, of which two or three must be skipped ; and, among 
the rest of which, old Carey woidd be troubled to know his own again. 

Life is a good deal too long, I admit! Something must be founcL^ 
do, or how are we to wear out this long disease ? We are all ambitiolB 
to be reformers. You want to know my scheme : it is contained in 
one word—Drawing, 'i'his has many advantages. 
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In the first place it makes no noise. In the next, as I shewed at tlie 
bc^iimin^^ you may shut your eyes if you do not like it. In the third, 
it is not a theatrical acquisition: it does not eSthibit a tender female 
contending in a hot room for the applause o^ an unknown crowd; her 
bosom rankling with envy, or swelling with ambition: it does not 
make our wives and daughters public chai^cters, nor infringe on the 
sex’s first charm, its retiring modesty. Lastly, it does not cost so 
much money; and fourthly, as Dogberry says, it does not cost so much 
time; and seventhly, and to end, its produce is permanent, durable, 
lasting; it may be stored away for future pleasure, and is not whistled 
off into thin air, to perish and be forgotten like the taste of turtle, or 
last year’s clouds. 

But do not suppose that I mean by drawing, the manufacture of 
three pair of fire*screens and two card-racks, or a gentle swain making 
love to a shepherdess under the cover of Cupid and a bundle of painted 
and, twisted matches; or that 1 intend, by drawing, a landscape 
framed and glazed and gilded; combed and brushed and sponged and 
plastered by the fair pupil and Mr. Glover in partnership, splendent 
in all such colours as never vrere seen but in the colour-box : the first, 
the last, the only one that ever is to result from the expenditure of three 
years, and ten or thirty times as many guineas. Unless, indeed, the 
fair should become ambitious to “ sketch from Nature,” and slmuld, 
after a tour to “the Lakes,” or to Loch Calorine, return with an exqui¬ 
sitely bound marble and morocco book, filled with “ sketches from Na¬ 
ture,” which unhappy Nature would be* at a loss to recognize, and 
w'here we only know that a house is not a mountain, because it lias a 
door and a chimney; and that if’eannot be a cabbage which we arc 
contemplating, because cabbages have no branches; nor a pole, be¬ 
cause })oles do not bear leaves, f 

It is however a popidar yul ahsur^ prejudice that the art of draw¬ 
ing is difficult or imattaina^lle, that it requires getiius, as the vulgar 
phrase it, and that it is fruitle^, for vthose who have no genius, to 
attempt it. A young lady, or a young gentleman, for it is all the 
same, trios once- or twice, or perhaps half-a-dozen times, to produce a 
drawing, the copy generally of some bad print; and because they do 
not at once rival Claude or Raphael, it is determined that they have no 
genius, and thl* pencil is thrown aside for ever. As if this art was 
tQjie attained without effort or study, and by inspiration; when a 
• shoemaker must serve his years of afjprcnticeship, and even the genius 
of a#chimney-sweeper is not elicited till his knees and elbows have ac- 
’ quired half a dozen new integuments. 

1 am not going to theorize on this matter so absurdly, as to say, that 
mere labour will make a great artist; or that all mankind may become 
' "paiiileh'' by practice alone. But tlicre is a great deal in all its inferior 
branches which may be attained in this manner, without much supe¬ 
riority of intellect, and by ordinary minds. Even in a professional 
point of view, this is true; far .more,' where amusement or mere utility 
jg|in view, where it may become the general pursuit of the people, as 
j^rature or general science is. l^fuch of painting is merely imitative. 

these inferior parts, all may attain a mediocrity which is valuable, 
or which may be a source of pleasure. But of all these branches, there 
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is none, oF a general nature at least, so attainable as landscape, and in 
which the produce is always, in some way, amusing. 

It is a popular mistake also, that the education, in this art is difficult, 
or tedious, or expensive. ^ It hears no proportion to music in this re¬ 
spect, even where pursued in the most extravagant manner. It may 
be made expensive; as it ^s, as every thing is in England, where the 
trade of education is a lucrative one, where it is therefore rendered, as 
far as possible, a mystery, and where parents have agreed to shift off 
from themselves the labour of education, in every thing; where tlmt 
which ought to be a pleasure has become a burden and a task, and all 
the duties of parentage are to be commuted for money. But all this is 
unnecessary. Children, generally, shew a desire to draw, and, when 
permitted, acquire it to a certain extent, with fur less toil than they 
learn lo write: doing the one, in fact, with plcj||urc, because they see 
the immediate results, and labouring unwdlingly on that of which they 
canuot yet foresee the value. Habits can thus be accpiired by them, with 
very little superintendence, and witliout expensive masiers—without 
any masters indeed; and, even at a more advanced stage, it is almost 
sufficient to give them to copy good models, which cost little. 

Even in advanced age, it is a great mistake which supposes that tlie 
art of drawing cannot be acquired: that, if not commenced in youth, it 
is too late to begin. It is never too late for any thing, unless where, 
as in music, muscles arc to be taught habits which their rigidity or want 
of early training prevents them from acquiring late in life. This is not 
the case with drawing, which lies move in the eye and the mind than in 
the hand. 

In a country like ours, where every one looks at pictures, and buys 
pictures, and talks of pictures, and travels in pursuit of the pictu¬ 
resque ; and w'hcre every one regds every thing and talks of every 
thing; and where our ladies write reviews and treatises on political 
economy, and attend the Royaf Insiiiutfox; and make experiments, and 
study their ologics, nothing Ivit suci[^ a prejudice could liave prevented 
them at least from studying the wt of drawing, as they do that of 
music. Why tlie gentlemen do not, or why drawine^is not, lc)r them, 
considered a branch of liberal education; I do not know ; unless that 
they are too much occupied in driving barouches, corrujiting C,ornisli 
boroughs, attending Newmarket, reading news})aper«, and practising 
divinity, law, physic, and fox-hunting; while all the knowledge of art 
which is required for talking abput it, may be acquired in a fewlTotirs^ 
by reading Pilkington and Mr. Haydon’s criticisms on the British Gal- 
lery. • 

Aristotle says of this art, “ It ought to form a branch of education; 
not tliat it may prevent its possessors from being cheated in the ])ur- 
chasc of pictures, but because it tc*Hcbes them the art of contcnip1ait,i'>g 
and understanding beautiful forms.” ^ 

To come nearer home, Lord Arundel says, that a man who cannot 
draw cannot be an honest manj> Sbakspeare has said pretty much the 
same about music; and the axiom came from a warm heart at leas^ in 
both. Castiglionc, too, is not a very bad authority in matters that 
concern a liberal education ; and*ccrtainly his view of die nature and 
education of a courtier, differed somewhat from thalf of my Lord dies- 
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terfieldt What h« say* of Uie utUity of drawing, nught indeed have been 
said a hundred ways;—ao that I may pass it over: but what he says 
of landscape-painting, which is the only part of this subject in which I 
am about to intermeddle, is deserving of beipg said in his own words, 
which, not being Greek, may be safely quoted. “ Et veramente chi 
non estima quest’ arte, parmi che mol to sib dalla ragione alieno: die 
la mschina del mondo che noi veggiamo, con 1’ ampio cielo di chiare 
Stella tanto splendido; et nel mezzo la terra da i mari cinta, di monti, 
valli, et fiumi variata, et di diversi alberi et vaghi hori et di herbe or- 
nata; dir si puo che una nobilc et gran pittura sia per man de la natura 
et di-Dio composta. La qual chi puo imitarc, parmi esscr di gran 
laude degno.” 

With respect to the utility of this art, two strokes of a pencil will 
often tell a tale of n^iknown length, and there are many tales which 
cannot be told at all for want of it. 

Sir Joseph Banks ploughs the depths of old ocean for years, cutting 
through the bodies and souls of the myriad tribes by which it is inha¬ 
bited, in vain. They will neither pickle nor preserve; the wealthy Baro¬ 
net cannot draw them, and he and the world continue as wise as ever. 
Mr. Humboldt sweats himself to a thread on tj^c Oroonoko, and freezes 
his beard to wire on the Andes; and lo ! when he arrives at Jamaica, 
all his collections are in the maws of termites, and dermestes, and 
centipedes : all for want of a few scraps of paper and a halfpenny¬ 
worth of Indian ink properly distributed on them. 

Our Parks (worthy man), and our Mackenzies, and Hearncs, and 
Brownes, and uncounted thousands more, run all over the world to 
disenmy themselves and bring hdme journals; and when the jour¬ 
nals have generated a quarto, or half-a-dozen quartos, nine-tenths, and 
the better part too, of the story is all to seek. There are beasts and 
buildings, and men and plants,, and serpents and gorgons, and chimeras 
and countries of all kinds,^'architecture that we are dying to under¬ 
stand, monuments from the time^of Nimrod, mountains whose heads 
do reach the skies ; and what is it all when told ?—nothing. 

It is just the same at home. The same cowardly and indolent spirit 
has served to make taste a trade; and thus, in this commercial coun¬ 
try of ours, we proceed on the principle of the division of labour; as if 
no one man ou^it to do more than one thing, as if he who twists the 
Itea^of a pin is not to cut its carcase into lengths ; going to the proper 
. shops, to buy a guinea's-worth of tastfe from one artist, and a thousand 
pounds’-worth from another. Thus the gentleman who has more 
‘money than wit, applies to him who has more wit than money, and who 
seta up a shop where he retails it to all those who are fools enough to 
buy. Hence tKe gardener, who hqs acquired a fortune of some kind, 
by tha iwyal means, sets up for a Capability-man ; and those who, like 
the gehecal mob, are led by high pretensions, flock to him, laying open 
their lands and their purses, till the one is emptied, and the other 
marred; and thus doing, by a ,deputjf, what they ought to have been 
far better capable of doing themselves, while also depriving themselves 
of what might have been a source ^f pleasure, as well as an employ¬ 
ment. It is the same in .irchitccture : as if taste could only be acquired 
by those who must live by it; as if he who has, or might have, the 
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most general education and the most varied acqiarements, must neces¬ 
sarily be inferior to all those who choose to assert their superiority, and 
to keep a shop for its distribution. 

It will surprise those wlpio are not accustomed to analyze and study 
their impressions and recollections, to find how little of accuracy their 
ideas of visible objects realfly possess; not only in remembrance, but 
even at the moment of the impression. But it does not surj^ise a 
painter to find that, even at the distance of years, he can recall a sub¬ 
ject which he once intended to paint, or that he can give, at any time, 
the true character of objects once impressed on his mind. As far as 
painting is merely an imitative art, this is its essence—a correct notion 
of visible forms and colours ; and he who cannot paint, differs far more 
from tl\p, artist in his eye for present observation, or in his memory for 
past ones, than he does in mere dexterity of hand. In truth, ordinary 
observers have hut vague notions of forms, whatever they may ima¬ 
gine; and tl»e test is, that they cannot draw them. When the eye lias 
acquired its knowledge, the hand will not be long in learning to re¬ 
cord it. 

Were this art more generally diffused, the relations of travellers 
would differ far less from each other than they now do, even on ordi¬ 
nary matters ; and woula convey far more accurate, as well as more 
consistent ideas. It is the fashion, however, for every one to imagine 
that he can describe pictures and buildings ; though ignorant of paint¬ 
ing and architecture, and unable to mark on paper the outline of a 
column or the angle of a [ftidimeDt. The public at large has no re¬ 
source in these cases, but to submit with sad civility, or to believe 
and be deceived. But he who kndb-s what art is, will pay the same 
attention to these tales as he does to the criticisms which he daily 
hears in picture-galleries; where a knowledge of all that belongs to 
art is supposed to he innate or^inherent, in those who do not possess 
one of its principles; but whose claims to lUiowledge consist in wealth 
to purchase, or in birth to dictate. Bir Joshua shifts his trumpet and 
takes snuff. « 

But I must return from utility to pleasure; which, nine times out of 
ten, is the better thing of the two. And here, also, 1 must limit my¬ 
self to landscape; lest, if I w'ent deeper into the subject, 1 should 
weary the patience of the reader. If the pleasures derived from 
any art—from painting, architecture, poetry, or music—are greatest to 
those wdio are educated—a truth kvhiclt will only be denied on the ge¬ 
neral ground of tlie felicity of ignorance—then we ought to cultivate 
the art of drawing, to enable us to derive from natural scenery all the 
pleasures which it is capable of affording. Nature, as Castiglione 
says, is a great picture painted hy^ the hand of the Creator; it is an 
endless collection of pictures, offering inexhaustible sources^f plea¬ 
sure and study and criticism ; containing not only all that' art ever 
executed, all its principles and all its details, but infinitely more than 
it can ever attain. If it requires deep ,and long study to understand 
art, if none can truly judge of it but he whose hand can follow his 
eye, or whose eye at least has acqt^red that knowledge w'hich makes 
the painter; it cannot require less to understand nature. Nor must it 
be said that, in the study of art, any more than in that of nature, taste 
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may be indepcD4^nt of this accuracy of knowledge, or Uaat a perfect 
perception of beauty ejdst without it. As well might it be said 
that a perfect perception of the beauties of poetry or music may exist 
without critical knowledge. 1 do not mean technical criticism; but 
a distinct comprehension of all tlie sources of beauty, of their nature 
and causes,. t 

Apjilying this rule to the simple enjoyment of natural scenery, as 
the object now before us, it is only the practical painter, he who is at 
the same time every thing that a painter ought to be, who can derive 
from landscape all the pleasures which it is calculated to yield. And 
tijc ignorant or uncultivated speocstor will receive less enjoyment from 
it than he who,^ though not an artist, iias studied the art of {>ainting, 
or whp, from his practical knowledge of drawings has learnt to ob¬ 
serve and compare truly, to attend to a thousand minute circdmstanccs 
in colour, form, shauow, contrast, and so forth, which escape ordinary 
spectators. 

Among artists, also, each has his particular bent: each observes 
something which another will overlook. While the eye of Claude 
comprehends the whole extent of a rich or fertile country, dressed 
up in all the luxuriance of art and nature, adorned with mountains 
and rivers, and trees and temples, and tifeming with life; that of 
Cuyp will content itself with a sunny bank and a group of cattle, as 
that of Berghem too often docs witli a few ruined walls: while tlie 
degenerate taste of others is satisfied, where Nature spreads all her 
beauties' around, to grovel among hay-ficlds and pig-stics, to study 
and detail the anatomy of a wooden bridge or a muddy wharf. 

The critic in art finds other <■ sources of enjoyment in landscape, 
which are unknown, even to those whose acquired taste may, short of 
this information, stand at a hig|}i point in the scale. In the accidents 
of light and shade, he perceives beauties which those do not know 
how to feel or value who,*are unaware of their power in giving force 
and attraction to paintings. In the myltiplicity and harmony of direct, 
reflected, and half lights, under a thousand tones for which there are 
no terms, be spes charms which are only sensible to a highly cultivated 
and somewhat technical eyb. It is only such an eye that can truly feel 
the, beauty^of colouring—that is sensible to its innumerable modifica¬ 
tions, to ail the hidden links by which it is connected, and to all the 
harmony which results from arrangement and contrast. 

*The mere art of omission in contemplating landscape is a most ma¬ 
terial one; nor is it to be acquired without study and technical know¬ 
ledge. Nature is rarely, indeed, faultless; more commonly, she is 
full of faults to counteract her beauties. And as the deformities are 
■commpnly the*"most obvious, invariably so to the uneducated, so these 
.tujn neglect or aversion from scenes whence the educated 
the c^tic, without difficulty, extract beauties. The latter may, if 
he piractiscs drawing, fill his portfolio >with subjects from countries 
t^ere others^ would not make a single sketch : or, if that is not his 
4]^^ect, he still travels in the midst of beautiful scenes where his 
'Companions, if he has any, are ^ull and uninterested; with the addi¬ 
tional satisfaction, if he thinks it*such, that results from his conscious¬ 
ness of superiority, and with the much more legitimate one, that he is 
enjoying the reward of his own exertions and studies. 
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This is the education which not only teaches us how to enjoy Na¬ 
ture, but which absolutely creates the very scenes for out enjoyment. 
This, too, is the education which is attainable by all. But die artist 
who is versed in the works oi^ his predecessors, finds still farther sources 
of pleasure in comparison, as the critic does in comparing the several 
styles of authors. Thus he 4earns to look at Nature alternately with 
the eye of Poussin, or Claude, or Berghem, or Rembrandt, or Waterio; 
detecting, by their aid, beauties that would otherwise have escaped 
him, and multiplying to an incalculable degree the sources of his en¬ 
joyment as well as of his studies. 

It is of the character of one artist^ perhaps, to dwell on all that is 
placid and rich in composition and colour; another delights in the 
foaming torrent, the ravine, and the precipice; the simplicity of rural 
nature exclusively attracts a third; and othgrs yet, select for imitation 
the edifices of art, the depths of the forest, th^ ocean decked with 
smiles or raging with fury, or the merest elements of landscape—^thc 
broken bank, the scathed tree, or the plants that deck the foreground. 
Viewing with the eyes of the whole, stored with the ideas which he 
has accumulated from the study of their works, his attention is alive 
and his senses open to every thing; and not a beauty can pass before 
him but he is prepared to ^ee it and to enjoy it. 

1 have supposed, at the outset of this little essay, that all the ordi¬ 
nary and mechanical part of drawing—that which consists in copying 
from works of art, from drawings, or even from nature, may be at¬ 
tained by all persons of moderate and ordinary talents, if they will 
but believe that it is attainable, and will make use of that moderate 
portion of exertion or industry whiteh they bestow on other things. 
But, having still before me landscape as the most attainable and 
amusing branch of this art, it is neceisary, if we would form the mind * 
of the young artist, or even our^own as ^ere idlers in art, so as to 
extract from Nature all the beauties she contains, and analyse and 
detect her inexhaustible stores^ that we should become familiar witlt 
the works of all those painters who have excelled in their ^veral 
ways, neglecting no style, but learning to appropriate to each his 
particular class of scenery, and to seek fdt these in Nature. Forti¬ 
fied with this knowledge, we can look at the objects sl^ presents; 
and glancing over our treasured ideas, if we find not what Claude 
would have found, w'e may yet discover what would have formed the 
study of Both, or Suaneveldt, orvVanderncer; and thus multiply Wr 
enjoyments to an incalculable degree, by extracting something of fqjrm, 
or colour, or composition, from what is before us; by personifying the 
infinite variety of tastes that have preceded us, and for all of which 
there is enjoyment, when we choose^to seek it, and kttow whefe it is 
to be sought. 

In every thing the art of seeing is really an art, and an arttl][pt must 
be learnt. It must be learnt for the plainest of reasons. It is not a 
simple effort, nor the result of simple sensations; it is the consequence 
of short and quick, but complicated trains of reasoning, and is neces¬ 
sarily connected with, and dependent on, a thousand associations, with¬ 
out which it were the same if the objects were exhibited to the eyes of a 
child olr a dromedary. * 
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It is natural for us to imagine that we must know well and tho> 
roughly that with which we arc familiar, that we cannot fail to under¬ 
stand what we see*^ every day. Thiis the vulgar, which imagines itself 
a judge of music, forgets also that there ^aylie more in this ar^than 
meets its own ear, and refuses to yield it^ judgment to the learned. 
As little can it comprehend the naturald)eauties which surround it; 
and thus also it disbelieves, as it dislikes, like Mungo in the Padlock, 
what it does not understand. Yet this taste is of slow growth, and is 
among the last to appear. If wo doubt that, to be attained in perfec¬ 
tion, it requires much and various study, much practice, and great 
delicacy of feeling, a warm and deative imagination, and many colla¬ 
teral acquisitions, we have only to examine our own progress, to com¬ 
pare our present state with any previous one, and, in admitting that 
there may be a much longer path before us than the one we*havc left 
behind, learn to be modest.' 

As to the public at large, wc have Almost ourselves witnessed the 
rise, the origin, of the present taste, such as it is, for the beauties of 
Nature—for landscape scenery. If it does not yet possess much, it is 
strll a far other public than it was forty, nay, thirty years ago. , And 
if I shall succeed in convincing your readers, whether male or female, 
that it may be yet a far different public from what it is now, I expect 
tliat Mr. Newman and Mr. Ackermann, and the remainder of this in¬ 
genious tribe, will join in a handsome subscription for a piece of plate, 
something better than the silver palette of the Society of Arts, to be 
presented through your hands, Mr. Editor, to the X. Y. Z. gentleman 
who has w'ritten this paper, and thus brought custom to their shops. 

I beg to assure you that I am neither a colourman, nor a paper-maker, 
nor even a drawing-master ; and that the Ladies and Gentlemen, who 
are ambitious of learning more, than they already know, need not 
apply as above.” 1 am, I assure you, a most disinterested, or unin¬ 
terested, personage; and,*um only ambitious to add to the pleasures 
and accoinplisliments of the darling se;c from which all our own plea¬ 
sures ^nd accomplishments arise, and to w'hich they all tend. 

But, as I an\ in danger of travelling out of the record, I shall only 
add, before 1 take my leave, that the great increase of domestic tra¬ 
velling, whije it appears to originate in a taste for the beauties of Na¬ 
ture, is that which chiefly tends to generate it. The people begin by 
imagining that it sees, and admires, and understands ; and it ends in 
dbiTIg what it had but fancied before,^—in seeing, and admiring, and un- 
der|tanding. If a taste for the art of design is also yet low in Britain, 
there is a certain moderate portion of it which is widely diffused, as is 
a species of rambling and superficial literature: and all this' aids the 
caua?, "^s it is"equaliy an earnest of future improvement. Let us all 
•Strive for more; and, to attain it,.-^J>egin by .convincing ourselves of 
our igngrbnce. There are few pleasures better worth the pursuit, for 
U^re are few that cost less and produce less pain—^few that yield more 
refined and delicate satisfaction, cithw in the present enjoyment or the 
future recollection. The contemplation of Nature is a perpetual and 
ia cheap gratification; improving the heart while it cultivates the mind, 
and abstracting us from the view, as it helps to guard us against the 
intrusion, of thc%e elves, against which it requires all our watchful¬ 
ness and attentibn to .shut the door. , 


t 
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Seijeant Lcfro^, . 

Read your Bible,^ir, and mind youf |iai^e.*’->-D0N<Jc/i4?). . t 

^ There is something {).pgafeintly iirre^i|ncileR^]e hetwe;eQ„ 
tion and avidity which i^^i^araldie frejm the propensitii^jbf- 

n Miceessful lawyer, and genljlhe e^thusiits^ ija religion. The 

intense worldliness of^ hi^^|iKdfejii<p must produce hif hharact^ 

and faculties equally tangihle^^esults; and if it has the effect bf,c6id> 
municating a minute astuteness to^^ one, dt is not very lively to im¬ 
part a spirit of lofty abstraction t^the other. I cannot readily con¬ 
ceive any thing more suj^lunary than the bar. Its occupations allow 
no respite to me ix|inia»H;^d refuse it ^1 leave to indulge tbe"aspi¬ 
rations which'a hi^ tendency to religion,toot only generates^ but re-, 
quires. They will n^t even permit any native disposition , to enthu¬ 
siasm to branch aloft, but fetter it to the earth, and constrain il to 
OTOW down. HbW can the mind of a lawyer, eddying as it is with suCh 
fluctuating interests, receive upon its shifting and troubled surface, 
those noble images'^whicb can never be reflected except in the seques¬ 
tered calm of d^p and unruffled thought? He whose sqnrit carries on 
a continued commerce with the skies, is not only ill adapted to the 
ordinary business of society, but is scarcely conscious of it^' He can 
with difficulty jperceiveSvliat is going on at such a distance below him ; 
and if he should ever divert his eyes from the contemplation of the 
bright and eternal objects upbn which they arc habitually fl^ed, it is 
but to compassionate those whom he beholds engaged in the,|^ursuit of 
the idle and i^tastic flres that mislead us in our passagO^ through 
** this valley of tears.” To such a man, the ordinary ends of human 
desire must appear to be utterly prd|>osterous and inane. The repu-*" 
tation which Ronlilly has left behind, mast sound as idle in his ears 
as the wind that shakes the thistle upon hi!: grave. An ardent reli¬ 
gionist must shrink from tho^ offices which a lawyei^ would desig¬ 
nate as the duties, and which arc among the necessary incidents 
of his profession. To play for a little of ^hat wortlilc%s dross, which 
is but a modification of the same material iipon which he muj^t at last 
lie low, all the multiform variety of })crsonation which it is the busi¬ 
ness of a lawyer assume—to barter his anger and his tears—to put in 
mirth or sorrow, as it suits the purpose of every man who can purchase 
the mercenary joke or the stipenmary lamentation :—these appear 
be offices^ for which an enthusiastic Christian is not eminently qvKili- 
fied. Still less would he be disposed to misquote and to misrecite— 
to warp the facts, and to throw dust into the eyes.of justice—to 
enter into an artificial s^mpat|^|^ith baseness—to make prostitutes 
of his faculti^, and sui4eDder t|m in such an uncompromiswn'g sub¬ 
serviency to the passions of his client, as to make them the indiscri- 
minite utensils of depravity. But how f^Iacious is all specufatioh 
when unilhistrated by example, and how rapidly these misty conjee-' 
turea' disappeaiv before the warm and conspicuous piety of the learned ^ 
gentleman whose name is prefixed ta this imiliber of the ** Skctclics of 
the Irish bar.” This emkii^t practitioner, yfho b^s riyals'in capacity, 
but is virithovt a C(»n|tetitor in religion, re{hls!S J^'*tbisJnjurious'"sur- 
mise; uid in answer 16 mere inference apd theory, the sainted fra- 
VOL. Vlll. N^b. XXXV. fi p 
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, ternity amongst whom he plays s^o ^rmoimkable a part, and who with 
emulative admiration behold himnnij|ibg in his'person the good things of 
the Old Testament, , with the less earthly benedictions of we New, may. 
triumphantly appeal to the virtues and to tl^ opulence'bf Mr. Seijeant 

, , ... 

The person v^hb has accomplished this sxencjplary reconciliation be- 
tw^ eW^ters 'so c^posite in appearance as’^ devoted follower, of thd 
gospel anid a vtftiy disputant, at the bar, stands in great prominence in 
(Sie’Four^Cour^, but is still m(^e nbt^emohg “^^tbe Smnts’' in Dublin, 
.and I think may be accoupted thejb leader. These are an influential 
and rapidly increasing bod^, whidi' is not wholly separated from the 
' cburcli, ‘bu^ is appended to it by a very loose and slender tie. They 
may he^designated as the Jansenists of the establishment; for in their 
doctirines of grace and of election they border ve^ closely d'pon the 
professors of the Port-Koyal. For men who hold in such indifference 
(he pleasures of the world, they are singularly surrounded with its 
fugacious enjoyments. Encompassed with innocuous luxuries and 
innocent voluptuousness, they felicitously contrast their .external wealth 
with that, mortification of the spirit of which tfiey make so lavish a 
profession, aod^of which none but an irreclaimable sceptic could enter¬ 
tain a doubt. At the bar they are to be found in con^derable strength, 
atuTare distinguished among their brethren for their zeal in the advance¬ 
ment of the interests of religion and their own*.. They are, in general, 
sedulous and well-informed—competent to the discharge of ordinary 
busings, and free of all ambition of display—a little uncandid in their 
practice, and careless of the means by which success is to be attained— 
pursuivsrtts of authority and followers of the great—gentlemanlike in 
their demeanour, but not without that touch of arrogance towards their 
inferiors, which is an almost unjform attendant upon an over-anxious 
deference to power—strong adherents to abstract principles of pro- 
, priety,!and vehement inculpators of the eternal ruleb of right, but at the 
same time not prodigally prone to any Samaritan sensibilities—amiable 
in theit' 'homes, and somewhat selfish out of them—fluent reciters of the 
scriptures—conspicuously decent in their manners, ai|i| entirely regard¬ 
less of the apple-wenches in the Hall. ' • 

Xfie ^eat prototype of this meritorious fraternity is Mr. Serjeant 
Lefiroy. It would do good to tlie heart of the learned member for 
Galway to visit his stables on a Sunday. I'hc genf^rous animals who 


inbldbit these exemplary tenements, participate in his relaxations, and 
fulfil with scriptural exactness the sacred injunctiofl of repose.. SmooUi 
as their benevolent master, they stand in their stalls amidst all jthe 
luxury of grain, and, from their sobriety and sleekness, might readily 
be recognized m the steeds of a pro^^ous and pious mam. It is one 
of tl^^eijeant’s favourite canons,* t^Tthe lower orders of the animal 
ere^oiT^IiOuld join in the celebrattgk of the seventh day, and cogtri- 
Imtci th^ offering of their involuntary homage- Loqj^ened mmself from 

ricl{t, ^in of his profession, he extends a sirai^r indulgence to tlic 
gentle who arc relieved on that day from the e^sy obligation 

• qf drawingWe^ the bapd^omest equipages in Dubtin, to which, in all 
,pwbabi,Utyft chariots bf the prhnitive Chri^ians did not bear a very 
jjt g i^'^Teswj^liaiBe. ^1^, should chance op Sunday to walk near the 
H^Um (a chpilill in^O&ewii-street, which, fbdni tlie number of sanctlmo- 
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nidus labors wfem inhabit It, is called ^ Sw^dling-bar/’) you will see the 
learned l^r|eahlii proceeding to this, favoured domicile of worship,, 
which he resides without any verification 9 ^ the jproverb, wi,& a huge 
Bible bound in red morocedr under his al:m. It is a truly edifying sp^ 
tacle. A halo of piety is diffused a^outhim. His.cbeeks, sp far , 
being worn out by the vigils bf his profes'sNbn» or sfiffused with, the'ewar 
poratiems of the midnight lanlp^ are bright, shining, and vermilionpd, * 
There is a gloss of sanctity j^ien^ Vhtch is happily contrasted' ' 
with the care-coloured visages of the profane. A serious donteuted- 
ness is observable in his aspect, v^ich indicates a mind on the < 
footing with heaven and with itself. * There is an evangelical neatness 
in his attire. His nedtclotli is closely tied, and knotted with a simple, 
precisioy. His suit of sables, in the formality of its outline, bears attes¬ 
tation to the stitches of some inspired tailcw whn alternately cuts out 
a religion and a coat—^his hose arc of gfey silk—his shoes are bur¬ 
nished with a mysterious polish, black as the lustre of his favouutdl 
Tertullian. As he passes to the house of worship, he atvracts the pious, 
notice of the devoutef' fair who flock to the windows to behold him, 
but, heedless of tlieir perilous admiration, be advances without any 
indulgence of human vanity and joins the convocation of the elect. 
There bis devotion exhales itself in enraptured evaporations, wlfich 
nothing but the recognition of some eminent solicitor in the Adjoining 
pew can interrupt. 'J’he service being over, he proceeds to fill up the 
residue of the day with acts of religious merit, and, as I have heard, 
with deeds of genuine humaftky and worth. With him, I really be- ' 
licve that upon a day which he sets apart from worldly occupation, 
with perhaps too much Puritan exacfucss, “ works of mercy'aite a part 
of rest.” While 1 venture to indulge in a little ridicule of his Sabba¬ 
tarian precision, which is not wholly«frce from that sort of pedantry* 
which is observable in religion as«well as in learning, 1 should regret to 
withhold from hinj^ht- encomium which he rcelly deserves. It hasrbeen 
whispered, it is trm, that his compassion is, in a great degree, iusiiga- 
ted by his theological predilections, and that it has as much ofisccta- 
rianisiii as of philanthropy. But humanit}^, how'ever modified, is still 
humanity. If, in leaving the chaniber of sufiering and of se^row,. he 
marks with a bank-note the leaf of the Bible which he has«bc^n read¬ 
ing at the bed-side of some poorer saint, let there be giiTea to his bene- 
vblcncc, restricted as it may be by his peculiar propensities in b^IieC 
a cordial praise. The sphere of charity must needs be limited ; aniT of 
his own money, it is a clear truism to say, be is entitled to dispose* as 
be thinks proper. With respect to the public money, the case is 4ifie- 
rent, and upon the distribution of a fund of wliich he and certain 
other gentlemen of his professinj^'^ a^p the trustees, (so at least dtey 
have made themselves,)'ihcre a|i^ars less right to exerciseSum¬ 
mary discretion. I allude to the Kildarc-strcct Association, of which 
be is one of the principal members. 

The street from which this association has derived its name has 
brought the extremes in morals into a close conjunction. , The IHtai^i- 
sees of Dublin have posted themsel^jes in a most Sadducean‘vicinage, 
for their meetings are h^ beside the most fashi 9 nuble^gS(iemng-cj[ub in 
Ireland. Loud indeed and long are the or^lric^ ejaqujatSSns -which 
issue from the assemblies held under, the peculiar auspices of the illiw 
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minated BBsociateB of the long robe. Here they hold, out uu ujseful 
example of prudence as well as of zeal, and indulge their generous pro¬ 
pensities at htde cost. They receive, by parliamentary grant, an annu^ 
sum of six thousand pounds for the education of the poor; and by a 
prodigious stretch of individual beneficence a hundred guineas are 
added through a private subscription aractag the elect. In the alloca¬ 
tion of this ntnd they have established rules which are entirely at va¬ 
riance with theends for which the grant has been made by parliament. 
They require that the Bible should be read in every scliool to which 
assistance is given. With this condition the Roman Catholic clergy 
(and the chief amongst the PtotestaDt hierarchy concur in their oppo¬ 
sition) have refused to comply. The indisci iminatc perusal of tlie 
scriptures, unaccompanied by any coniuicnt illustrative of the peculiar 
sense in which they are explftined by the Roman Catholic ^church, 
seems to be inconsistent w<»th the principles in which that church is 
funded. The divines of Kildarc.strect have, however, undertaken 
Tlie difficult task of demonbtrating to this obstinate and refractory 
priesthoodi that they understand the tenets and spirit of their religion 
much better than any doctor at Maynootli. A consequent acrimony 
has arisen between the ])arties, and the result has been that the few 
channels of education ^^hlch exist in the country arc denied all supply 
firom a source which has been thus arbitralily shut up. It is lament¬ 
able, that, in the enforcement of tlicse fanatical enactments, so much 
petty vindictiveness and theological aceibity .should be displayed. The 
assemblies held at Kildaie-strcct, witjli. the ostensible view of ad¬ 


vancing the progress of intelligence among the low'er clashes, exhibit 
many of'the qualities of sectarian viriiLnce in their most ludicrous 
shape. A few individuals who presume to dissent from the august 
authorities who preside at these ipeetings, occasionally venture to enter 
their public protest both against the right and the propriety of imposing 
a virtually impracticable condition upon the allocation of the parlia¬ 
mentary fund. Lord Cloncui ry implores them, wi||k an honest frank¬ 
ness, tp abandon tlieir proselytising speculation. O’Connel too, who 
“ like a French falcon flics at every thing he secs,” comes panting from 
the Four Courts, and gives' them a speech straight. The effects pro¬ 
duced upon the auditory, which is compounded of very different ma¬ 
terials froni the meetings which the counsellor is in the habit of ad¬ 
dressing with so much .succcs.s, are not a little singular. Of the ingre¬ 
dients uf this assembly it may not be,'amiss to say a few words. Aware 


of his purpose, the Saints employ themselves for some days before 
in congregating all those who bold his politics and his creed in their 
iQost special abhorrence. They accordingly collect a very motley qqn- 
vocation. In-the back-giound arQ Misled a strong phalanx of the 
ragged and ferocious votaries of *Mi|E. Uooper« These jicrsons belong 
to the ihwer classes of Protestants, of whose religion it would not be 
easy to*^give any more definite description, than tiiat they regard the 
Plunket-Strtfet orator as on a very close footing with the Divinity, and 
entertahrNihrmd doubts whether he be not the prophet Enoch himself. 
Adjoining ^o^(ft4z*>detacbh!ient, which is posted as a kind of corps de 
whos^aidis to be resorted to upon a epe of special emergency, 
Evangelicals of <|Si»rfc-«treet are drawn up. Next coQie a chosen 
«nd of QuidteKe luid Quakeresses; and lastly are arrayed The 
Psaipts, morp propeply so called, with the learned .Serjeant and divers 
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oily-Mngued barristers at their head. The latter are Judiciously dis- 
peiiScd among the pretty enthusiasts who occupy the front benches, and 
v^bisper a compliment in the ear of some soft-eyed votary, vho Wrs 
the seal of grace upon hes smooth and ivory brow. It ma^ ftot be 
inappropriate to observe, that among the softer sex the Saints Iiave 
made very considerable vrayK The cold worship of the establishment 
is readily abandoned for the more impassioned adoration which 'oot« 
rects the tameness and frigidity of the constituted creed. The latter 
is, indeed, a kind of Catholicism cut down; it is popery without 
enthusiasm; and to remedy its want of stimulus, an exciting system 
lias been devised, the practices and tenets of which arc endowed 
with a peculiar pungency. The Kildare-street meetings are attended 
by sememe of the pretdest women in Dublin ; and 1 ^ould say, in justice 
to these tender devotees, tliat they appdhr t^erc with a peculiar interest. 
There is a studied modesty in their attire*that dhly excites the imagi¬ 
nations which it purposes to repress. 

In this scene, thus strangely compounded, it is pleasant to see*the 
popish agitator engaged in a wrestle with the passions and antipathies 
of his hearers. The moment he rises, an obscure murmur, or rather 
growl, is heard in the more distant parts of the room. This discour¬ 
teous sound proceeds from the Cooperites, who find it difficult to re¬ 
strain themselves from any strongei; expression of abhorrence towards 
this poisoned scion of St. Omer’s. The politer portion of the audimice 
intc'rfere, and the learned Scijeant entreats that he may be heard. 
O'ConncI proceeds, and prof«ases as strong and unafiected a veneration 
for the Holy Writings as any of them can entertain; but at the same 
time begs leave to insinuate, that tlie Bible is not only the repository of 
divine truths, but the record of human depravity, and that, as a narra¬ 
tive, it comprehends examples of at^pcity, with the detail of which i^^ 
is, perhaps, injudicious that youth and ^innocence should become fa¬ 
miliar. Arc crimes which rebel agriinst lyiture, the fit theme of do¬ 
mestic contemplation ? and are.not facts set forth in the Old Testament, 
from the very knowledge of which every father should desire to secure 
his child ? If he were desperate enough to open the Holy Writings in 
that very assembly, and to read aloud the examples of guilt whidi 
they commemorate, the face of every woman w ould turn to scarlet, ai^ 
the hand of every man w'ould be lifted up in wrath : aad 5re the pagn 
which reveal tlie darkest depths of depravity fitted for the speculatioUii 
of boyhood and the virgin’s meditations? Will not the question be 
asked, What does all this mean ? and is it right that such a question * 
should be put, to which such an answer may be given ? The field of, 
conjecture ought not to bo opened to those whose innocence and 
whose ignorance arc so closely allied. Sacred as the tree of know¬ 
ledge may appear, and although it “grow beside that of life, its fruits 
are full of bitterness and death. Mr. O’Connel thop inswia that the 
Scriptures ought not tobe forced into circulation, and that abouifty should 
not be put upon their dispersion among the shoeless, hoselcss, shirt- 
less, and houseless peasantry of Irelahd. Give them work and food 
instead of theology. Are they capable of comprehending the dark and 
mysterious intimations of St. Paul,* or St. John’s Ilevelfition? Would 
not the Apocalypse bother the learned Seijeantdlitnsalf 1 and liave not 
his poor countrymen enough to endure, and arc they not sufficiendy 
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disposed to quarrel, without the additional inccntire of polemics ? Is 
it in a ditch school that his learned friend conceives that the mysteries 
of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, and not more embarrassing Sacra¬ 
ment, are to be discussed ? « 

Kindling as he advances, the great demagogue throws himself into 
other topics, and charges his pious friendg with a violation of their 
duty to the public, in the arbitrary imposition of conditions against 
which every Roman Catholic exclaims. He disputes their right to 
exercise a compulsion founded on their own phantasies in the ex^- 
tion of a solemn trust, and at last roundly insinuates that proselytism 
must be their object. At this a mighty uproar ensues. The holy 
rabble in the distance send up a tremendous shout: their Bibles are 
brandished—their eyes gleam with a more deadly fire—and their faces 
become more formidably grim :-»a thrill of indignation runs through the 
whole assembly-^the spirit qf Obadiah himself is moved within him, 
and even the ladies allow the fierce infection to make its way into dicir 
gentle and forbearing breasts. An universal sibilation is heard,— 
mouths that pout and mince their orisons with Madonna sweetness arc 
suddenly distorted,—a hiss issues from lips of roses, and intimates the 
venom that lurks beneath. O’Connel struggles hard and long, but he 
is at length fiuiiy shouted down. In the midst of this stormy confu¬ 
sion, the learned Serjeant appears, and the moment his tall and slender 
persoA is presented to their notice,' a deep and reverential silence per¬ 
vades the meeting* The previous tumult is followed by attention 

** Still .w night, or summer’vtioontide air”— 

the ladies resume their suavity, ^nd look angelical again; and the 
men chuckle at his anticipated triumphs over the far-famed missionary 
of Antichrist. To pursue their champion through his victorious reply 
YfOuld swell my pages beyond thhir fitting compass; suffice it to say, 
that he satisfactorily demonstrates the propriety of teaching the alpha¬ 
bet from the Prophecies, hnd turning the Apocalypse into a primer. 
He points out the manifold advantages of familiarizing the youthful 
mind with the history of the Jews. The applauses of his auditors, and 
his own heated* conviction //or he is quite sincere), inflame him into 
emotions which bear a resemblance to eloquence, and raise his language 
IteyOnd its erdinary tone. The feelings nearest to his heart ascend to 
his mind, and communicate their efiervescence. His phrase is struck 
witlj^ the stamp of passion. His eye becomes ennobled with better 
* thought; he shuffles off for a monlent the coil of his forensic habi¬ 
tudes. The universal diffusion of Christian truth fills him with enthu- 
' siasm. He beholds the downfall of Popery in the opening dimness of 
time. Every chapel is touched by that harlequin the fancy into a 
conventicle. The mass bells are araidced, and the pots of lustral water 
are shattdl)^- A millennium of Methodism succeed. A new Jerusa¬ 
lem arkes. The Jews are converted (a favourite project with the 
Serjeant, who holds an annual meeting for die purpose); all Monmouth- 
street is illuminated; its tattered robes are turned into mantles of 
glory. The temple is rebuilt upon an exact model of the Four-Courts. 
The Harlot of Babylon is stripped^ stark-naked, and the cardinals are 
given over to Sjr Harcourt Lees. At length the vision becomes too 
radiant for endurance. A tiiird heaven opens upon him, and he sinks 
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cxIiauBted by bis enjoyments, and perspiring with ecstasy, amidst tlie 
transports of auditors to whom he imparts a rapture almost equal to 
his own. 

Let me conduct the reader from Kildare-street to the Court of 
Chancery. Here an utter transformation takes place in the person of 
the learned Serjeant, whicji almost brings his identity into doubt. In¬ 
stead of eyes alternately veiled in the humility of their long and down¬ 
cast lashes, or lifted up in visionary devotion, you behold them 
fixed upon the Chancellor, and watching with a subtle intensity all the 
shiftings of expression with which the judicial countenance intimates its 
approval or dissent. The whole face of the vigilant and wily pleader 
is overspread with craft. There is a lurking of design in every feature 
of his sharp and elongated visage. You will not perceive any dice 
play C>f the muscles, or shadowings of sentiment in his physiognomy; 
it is fixed, hard, and imperturbable. His deportment is in keeping 
with his countenance. He scarcely ever stands perfectly erect, and 
there is nothing upright or open in his bearing. His shoulders arc 
contracted and drawn in; and the body is bent, while the neck is pro¬ 
truded. No rapidity of gesture, or suddenness of movement, indicates 
the unanticipated startings up of thought. The arm is never braced 
in the strenuous confidence of vigorous enforcement with which 
Plunket hurls the truth at the Bench ; but the long and taper fingers 
just tip the green tabic on which they are laid with a peculiar light¬ 
ness. In this attitude, in which he looks a sophism personified, he ap¬ 
plies his talents and erudition to the sustainment of the most question¬ 
able case, with as much alacrity as if weeping innocence and virtuous 
misfortune clung to him for suyport. The doubtful merits of his 
client seem to give a new stimulus to his abilities; and if some obso¬ 
lete form can be raised from oblivion, if some preposterous precedent 
can be found in the mass of antic^ated decision under which all iW * '" *' 
son and justice are entombed; or if some petty flaw can be found 
in the pleadings of his adversary, which iS sure to be detected by his 
minute and microscopic eye, woe to the widow and the orphan! Tlie 
Chancellor is called upon to decide in conformity with some old mo¬ 
nastic doctrine. The pious Serjeant pre^es him upcti every side. He 
surrounds him with a horde of barbarous authorities ; and giving no 
quarter to common sense, and having beaten equi^ down, and kud 
simple honesty prostrate, he sets up the factious demurrer and the 
malicious plea in trophy upon their ruins. Every expedient isjpalled 
into aid: facts arc perverted, prc*ccdcnts arc tortured, positions unheard 
before are laid down as sacred canons; and in order to efifest the 
utter wreck of the opposite party, deceitful lights are held up as the 
great beacons of legal truth. In short, one who h^d previously seen 
the learned Serjeant for the firat time in a Bible Society, would hardly 
believe him to be the same, but would almost be incliQgd to suspect 
that it was the Genius of Chicane which had invS&ted itself with an 
angelic aspect, and, for the purpose of more effectually accomplishing 
its pernicious ends, had assumed the celestial guise of Mr. Seijeant 
Lefroy. 

Let me not be considered as casting an imputation upon this able, 
and, I believe, amiable man. In the exhibition of sc^much professional 
dexterity and zeal, he does no more than what every advocate will 
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reigard fis his duty. 1 am mdy mdnlging in aome surprise at the prompt¬ 
ness and facility of his transition from the religious to the forensic 
mood; and at the success with which he divests himself of that moral 
squeamishness* which one would suppose to he incidental to his intel¬ 
lectual habits. liooking at him as an advocate* he deserves great enco¬ 
mium. In industry he is not surpassed by Any member of his profes¬ 
sion. It was his good fortune* that, soon after he had been called to 
the bar* Lord R^csdale should have been lord ,chmicellor. That 
great lawyer introduced a reformation in Irish practice. He substitu¬ 
ted great learning, unwearied diligence* and a spirit of scientific discus- 
sibn, for the flippant apophthegms and irritable self-sufficiency of the 
late Lord Glare. He entertained an honourable passion for the study, 
as well as for the profits of his profession, and not satisfied with pronoun¬ 
cing judgments which adjusted the right^of the immediate parties, he 
disclosed the foundatioits of hv* decisions, and opening the deep ground¬ 
work of equity, revealed the principles upon which the whole edifice is 
established. The value of these essays delivered from the Bench was 
well appreciated by Mr. Lefroy, who, in conjunction with Mr. Schoales* 
engaged in the reports which bear their names, and which are justly 
held in so much esteem. Soon after their publication, Mr. Lefroy rose 
into business, flour which he was in every way qualified. He was much 
favoured by Lord Redesdale, and now enjoys the warm friendship of 
Lord Manners, for whom he acts as confidential counsel. His great 
familiarity with cases, and a spirit of peculiar deference to his Lord- 
ship, combined with eminent capacity, h9ii,e secured for him a large 
portion of the judicial partialities. He is in the fullest practice, and, 
taking his private and professional (.income into account, may be well 
regarded as the Wealthiest man at the Iri&h Bar. His great fortune* 
however, has not had the effect of ippairing in him the spirit of acqui¬ 
sition. He exhibits, indeed, as acute a perception of pecuniary excite¬ 
ment, as any of his less dcvout*brcthrcn of the coif. 

Serjeant Lefroy will in alt likelihood shortly raised to the Bench. 
He has already officiated upon one occasion as a judge of assize, in 
consequilhee of the illness of some of the regular judges, and gone the 
Munster circuit.' His opinions and demeanour in this capacity are 
not undeserving of mention: they have attracted much attention in 
Irdand, and In l^ngland have not esca])ed observation. Armed with 
the King's commission, he arrived in Limerick in the midst of those 
dreadiAil scenes to which no country in Europe affords a parallel. 
*A11 the mounds of civil institution appeared to have been carried away 
Jby tlfc dark and overwhelming tide, which was running with a tremen¬ 
dous current, and swelling every day into a more portentous magni¬ 
tude. Social ord^T seemed to be at au end. A wild and furious po- 
polaHon, barbarized by a heartle88*Bnd almost equally savage gentry, 
had burst thcougli the bonds by which its madness liad been hitherto 
re$traln|(d*; and rushed into an insurrection in which the animosities of 
a civM, were blended with the ferocity of a servile war. Revenge and 
hnuger employed their united excitations in working up this formida¬ 
ble ins&nity. Reckless of the loss of an existence which afforded them 
no enjoyment, the infuriated victims'of the landlord and the tithe-proc¬ 
tor extended to tkc lives of others the same estimate which they set 
*npon their-own, and their appreciation of the value of human breath 
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was illns^ted in the daily assassinationa which were devised with the 
guile, and perpetrated with the fury of an Indian tribe. The whole 
country smoked with the traces of devastation'—blood was shed at 
noon iipon the public way<«-and crimes even more dreadful than mur¬ 
der made every parent tremble. Such was the situation of the county 
of Limerick, when the learned Serjeant arrived to administer a remedy 
for these frightful evils. The calendar presented almost all the possi¬ 
ble varieties which guilt could assbme, and might be designated as a 
hideous miscellany of crime. The court-house exhibited an appalling 
spectacle. A deep and awful silence hung heavily upon it, and the 
consciousness that lay upon every man’s heart, of the frightful crisis 
to which the county seemed rapidly advancing^ bound up the ve|;y 
breach of tlie assembly in a fearful hush. The wretched men in the 
dock stood before the judicial novice in a heedless certainty of their 
fate. A desperate independence of their destiny seemed to dilate 
their broad and expanded chests, and their powerful faces gave a 
gloomy token of their sullen indifference to death. I'heir confedefatra 
in guilt stood around them with much stronger intimations of anxiety 
in their looks, and as they eyed their fellow conspirators in the dock, 
seemed to mutter a vow of vengeance for every hair that should be 
touched upon their lieads. The gentry of the county stood in the gal¬ 
leries with a kind of confession in their aspect, that they had them¬ 
selves been participant in the production of the crimes which they 
were collected tp punish, but whicli they knew that they could not re¬ 
press. In this assembly, scv^ilcnl that the unsheathing of a stiletto 
might have been heard amidst its hush, the learned Serjeant rose, and 
called for the piece of parchmenuin which an indictment had been 
written. It was duly presented to him by the clerk of the crown. 
Lifting up the legal scroll, he pause^ for a moment, and said, ** Beho ld! 
in this parchment writing, the causes of all the misery with which tBe'*' 
Lord has afflicted this unhappy island* are expressed. Here is the 
whole mystery of guilt manifipstly revealed. All, all is intimated in 
the indictment. Unhappy men, you have not the fear of God before 
your eyes, and you are moved by the instigations of the Devil^’ This 
address went beyond all expectation—tho wretches in the dock gazed 
upon their sacred monitor with a scowling stare—the Bar tipped^ each 
other the wink—tlie parsons thought that this w’as a ^al'^able interfe¬ 
rence with my Lord the Bishop—the O’Grady’s thrust their tongues 
into their cheeks, and O’Connel ^ried out “ leather!” I have nocoom 
to transcribe the rest of this remarkable charge. It corresponded with* 
the specimen already given, and verified the reference to the fabtilist.. 
So, indeed, docs every charge delivered from the Irish Bench. Each 
man indulges in his peculiar propensities. Shed hWod enough, cries 
old Renault. Be just, be humane? be merciful, says Bushe. While 
the learned Serjeant charges a confederacy between ^clzebetb and Cap¬ 
tain Rock, imputes the atrocities of the South to an immediSte diabo¬ 
lical interposition, and lays at*thc Devil’s door all the calamities of 
Ireland* 
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THE LORD OF VALLADOLID.* 

Thr Monarch of Arragon hied to the held. 

The flower of his warriors round. 

When a stranger knight, with no. iunns on his shield. 
Approach’d from the distant ground : 

Far flash’d his blue mail in the sunbeams bright. 

As his war-horse career’d the plain. 

With foam-cover’d bit and an eye of light. 

And nostrils distended, that breathed in their might 
Thick smoke round his bridle’S chain. 

The confers were still-—not a whisper was heard— 

All eyes on the strange knight gazed ; 

From his horse he alighted—no visage appear’d. 

His plume-shaded beaver was raised ; 

He moved t’ward the presence of majesty. 

With the«iir of a noble graced j 
All were awe-strucK and dumb as he slowly drew nigh. 
And, lifting his steel-covcr’d fingers on high. 

His beaver and helmet displaced. 

Peranzfiles, the traitor to Arragon’s king— 

’Tis he that stands hoary there. 

Where the ancient oak, aloft wavering. 

Shoots its stately gnarl’d boughs in air: 

And his knee to the monarch he lowly bends. 

His hand a vile halter bears;— 

Distrusted, alone, unsupported by friends. 

On the rock of his courage and truth he depends. 

In the wane of his glorious yekrs. 

" O king! I once swore tp be true to thy cause 
With the blood in every vein. 

And 1 tender it now for my breach of the laws. 

To wash out the forfeited stain ! 

O king! at thy footsyool this yvorn life I lay. 

But thou ne’er capst take from me 

That which I more cherish, my honour, away. 

Nor blacken a name with foul treachery. 

That ne’er hath been treacherous to thee. 

“ I was bound by my knighthood, by justice, by ties. 

More worth than these sinews dry ; 

Miorc worth than the fast ebbing tide that supplies 
This old heart with its pulses high :— 

By the law of Castile and my country’s command. 

When its Queen you divolced from your throne. 

She took back the cities 1 held at your hand— 

She took her dominion again o’er the land. 

Her forefathers’ right and her own. 

** I blush for my countiy 1—this insult of thine 
To the blood of proud Castile 
^ight cancel all bonds of my vassals and mine, 

> All Service of homage and steel— 

But Peranzules no traitor shall shield with his name— 
Thoi^h faithless,—i^t was to be just! 

To his Queen he has acted as duty became. 

And now is before thee unsullied m fame. 

To pay with his life forlliis trust.” 

I..,.,—... I —— -■■■■- , , -■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ 

. • See a striking Fragment of Spanish History, page 30it of tiiis work. 
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The courtiers shrink back from the space where stands 
Valladolid’s grey lord alone. 

Grasping firmly the cord with his clinging hands. 

And his black bright eyes-flung down ;— 

As if o’er the wanres of a stormy sea. 

He clung for his last inch of life. 

To the only stay that on earth he could see. 

That M'ould save him from shame—from the agony 
Of his bosom’s speechless strife. 

When the King thus address’d him (unchanged was his mien. 
His sight on the ground yet lay:)— 

** rcranefiles an upright judge hast thou been 
Of princes in open day— 

Thou hast justly judged—but let none like thee 
E’er presume tt) cast a crown, ’ 

That dare not as boldly the loser ^e— 

That dare not uphold his judgement fre^, •’ 

In the shade of the Monarch’s frown !” ■ 


littlTlhH OAi-LEWlES OV AET.—-SO. IX. 

Font hill. 

A WORK of high art deserves to be traced and followed to whither¬ 
soever the chances and changes of time may carry it—its biography 
is worthy of being recorded and read, even when itself, from the 
perishable nature of the materials which form it, may have passed 
away from among existing things. We have few volumes more inte¬ 
resting than that would be whicn should duly trace the history of 
what once formed the treasures of the Louvre,—^hinting, in its progress, 
at the causes and consequences cflT the events referred to; and 
value and interest would be greater rather than less, now that the 
principal objects of its notice are again sci^tered abroad over the face 
of Europe. It is on this account that 1 have thought it worth while to 
give a short notice of the Fonthill Gallery,—although, by thesime this 
paper is before the public, it will no longer exist as sifch. But the few, 
the very few works which compose its principal ornaments, will exist, 
and will even (in imagination) keep their places on the'#alls where 
they have once hung, when nothing else belonging to the spot is cared 
for or remembered. I, for one,^ could walk up to the bare walls which 
the objects I am about to notic^ lately covert, and mark out with v 
pencil the identical space which each of them occupied. In faot, for 
me, and for those who have seen and duly appreciated them, there they* 
will continue to hang, till we shall chance to see t|jem in some other 
place; as tlie image of a lost friend for ever occupies the spot where 
we last saw him. 

It has been said that the works now forming th? Fonthill Gallery 
are not the same of which it consisted before this singular s^t was 
opened to public inspection. It may, or it may not be so. 1/Vitli this 
I shall not concern myself. The true lover of art cares not to whom a 
fine picture may belong; he, anA he alone, is the possessor of it, who 
is sufficiently impressed with its beauties to be able; to enjoy the me¬ 
mory of them; and he sees no difference in those beauties, whether 
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they look upon him frbin the walls of a palace or of a picture-dealer's 
shop;—nay, he scarcely thinks the worse of them for having an auc¬ 
tioneer's lot-mark in the corner—since this does not oblige him to read 
the description app^taining to it I ^ 

A paper which appeared in the last number of this work has super¬ 
seded any thing that 1 might have to say sn the place which contains 
the Gallery 1 am aW to hotice. 1 shall, therefore, proceed at once to 
the pictures themsmves;—arranging them without any reference to tlieir 
relatire situation, but itierely in the order in which they may happen to 
present thbmselves .tp‘'my recollection; which will probably be nearly 
correspondent with'what I conceive to be their respective merits. In 
ptusuance of this plan, the first that returns to me, in all the freshness 
of its beauty, and as if it were actually before me while 1 write,, is one 
of almost miniature size, but for rich purity of colouring, severe sweet¬ 
ness of expression',', and inimitable truth and delicacy of finishing, 
equal to any thing of the kind 1 am acquainted with. It is by Albert 
Dfkrer^ and represents the Virgin and Child, in an interior, with a 
distant landscape seen through a window on the right. The infant Jesus 
is eagerly looking out of the picture, and straining forward towards the 
point to which his eyes are directed ; while the Virgin-mother is ten¬ 
derly restraining him with one hand, which encircles his body, and 
presses into the soft flesh in front. This hand of the Virgin, and in¬ 
deed the whole picture, may be offered as a perfect specimen of what 
finishing ought to be—of how far it ought to be carried, and at what 
point it should stop.' We have here all t^ details of the actual object, 
in their roost delicate minutim, producing all the force and spirit of 
general effect which is so usually frittered away, or diluted into 
mawkishness, in attempts of this kind. But the chief charm, in the 
^^;taii of this rich little gem, is th^.expression of the Virgin : it is the 
perfection of a divine humanity; blcpding together, into one lovely 
whole, all the attributes wilji which the imagination invests this most 
interesting of historical characters. 

The qext picture that 1 shall notice, is one of corresponding and per¬ 
haps equal merit; with the above, but in altogether a different class of 
art; the first being, notwithstanding its truth, all ideal, and the second 
being a piece of actual unmingled nature. But I place them thus, side 
by side, because they seem to have been dictated by the same spirit, and 
. to proceed on the same principles: each being actually in every parti- 
^ctflai*; but the one being true to the imagination, and the other to actual 
knowledge and observation. The exquisite work to which 1 now al- 
tliide is by Metzu, and represents a woman scraping fish on a table, 
before the door of a cottage; on the table are placed some 'parsnips, 
and a br^s'kettle, with a kitten seated on the top of it. Among all 
th^sp^mens that I have seen of ^e Flemish school'of finishihg, this 
|is vmhout .'^cep^.on the very best, with reference to the ostensible 
object of ^1 finishing—viz. to produce natural impressions. Any thing 
wl^ich proceeds beyond this—^which*much of &c. Flemish finishing 
frequently does—that of Vanderwerf, W. Mieris, and G, Dow, for ex¬ 
ample)—is distihet from the purpose of painting —which was and if as 
'jtwere to hold the mirror up to nature." The reader will, perhkps, 
Ij^rdon me, if t direct his attention iii a particular manner to this last 
Tllustratibn, because it precisely explains what I mean, with reference to 
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pictures of the cIms now in question. Their perfection^, in feet, con¬ 
sists in representing objects, not as thejl^ actually appear whfen presented 
directly to the eye, but as they would appear if reflected from a concave 
nnrror. Looked at in this point of view, the little work befbre us is 
the most purely natural eUS^j^t pf the pencil that I have ever sera ; so 
much so, as to have required nothing less than gmtus to produce it 
—which is more than I should be disposed to say of any other similar 
vork, that I am acquainted with, of the Flemish sehool. 

As an illustrative contrast to these two charming works, I would haye 
pointed out, had the collection remained entire, j|n execrable picture 
by W. Micris, which was (strange to say) considered as . among the 
chief boasts of the gallery. The subject is the Judgment of Solomon ; 
and the whole scene (with the exception o|“ the real mother) is the idfeal 
of what a work of art should not be—wnether regarded as a composi¬ 
tion, a piece of colouring, or an effect df high finish. To convey a 
notion of the spirit in which the work is compos^, I will mention that 
the false mother is standing, with a smile on her countenance, holding 
out her apron to receive /icr share of the infant! 

As a fine contrast to the above, in point of style, I will here notice 
a noble gallery picture, by Ludovico Carracci,—the only one in the 
collection, of this class, which is worthy of particular mention. It is 
a long low picture—the figures larger than life—representing the 
Libyan Sibyl, seated on the ground, and giving forth her oracles; 
while youths are attending her on either side, with tablets, taking down 
what she delivers. The figure, attitude, and whole expression of Uic 
Sibyl, are grand in the higllest degree; but grand from the pure and 
severe simplicity of their conceptiqp and execution ; for any thing like 
the adventitious aid of art or refinement is totally abandoned. She is 
sitting on the ground,—self-collected, as it regards her attitude, and in¬ 
volved in a noble drapery, which libems to wrap itself about her likl?>* 
solemn thought; but her eyes ate gazing*forih into the void space before 
her, as if searching for inspiration from thc'elemcnts or the clouds. The 
youths who are holding the tablets on which her words are to be re¬ 
corded, are no less fine, but in a diiferent way. As specimens of ana¬ 
tomical design, they arc admirable; onp in particifiar — that on the 
right of the Sibyl, holding the pen and looking round towards her-r-in- 
cludes an astonishing union of power and truth. The^olouriiig of 
this picture is correspondent with the conception an^ design; and jt is 
altogether a noble specimen of what truly merits to be called thqgrand 
style in Art. * • 

In as highly imaginative a class of Art as the above, though *t the 
very opposite extremity of the scale in point of style and subject, is the 
Temptation of Saint Anthony, by D. Teniers. Tlys is one of those 
grotesques in which Teniers had ne rival, and, indeed, no imitator; and 
in which he displayed a force of conception, a vividne ss n f imagination, 
and a truth and facility of hand, that have nevc^been iimted in any 
other person, eith|^, before oi; since. The Saint, witli a fine solemn, 
self-possessed, bui^^ anxious countenance, is seated in his cefi, looking 
towards a seeming lady who is gliding onwards to offer him a cup of 
wine which she holds in her hhndi; while all around him are seen non¬ 
descript creatures,' composed “ of every creature's making the 

most hideous mops and mows, to “ fright him from, his propriety.” It 
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m in the expressions thrown io^o the faces of these creatures, that the 
wpndcrful power of the pictnre consists. Though any thing but human, 
yet unquestionably their effect arises from some recondite resemblance 
that they bear to something that we have.^her seen or dreamt of in 
human faces. Teniers must, I think, hav^Seen an opium-eater, or he 
never could eyeh have imagined, much less embodied, such expressions 
as we find in this and some other of his pictures on the same subject; for 
such tricks hath s&ong Imagination” only when she is under the in¬ 
fluence of some adventitious circumstances. That these expressions do 
owe their power upon us to some resemblance they bear to what we 
have previously seen with the mind’s eye, I am convinced from the 
fact, that upon general spectators they have no effect at all—except 
that of mere strangeness, be affected by them, and consequently 
to appreciate the astonishing .skill displayed in them, demands an ima¬ 
gination akin at least'to* that from whence they have sprung. Not that 
I am -disposed to rank the value of this skill higher in consequence of 
its effects not being generally intelligible; on the contrary: but 1 
merely refer to the fact as explanatory.—To shew the variety of his 
, power, the artist has depicted the seeming lady, who forms the princi¬ 
pal object in the picture, with a grace and dignity of deportment which 
cannot be surpassed, and which could little be expected to proceed from 
his pencil, by those who do not know that, whatever he could see, that 
he could depict—any one thing as well as any other; and that he 
adopted-^ne particular line of Art, not because he excelled in it, but 
because he preferred it. 

There is another picture in this collection on the same subject with 
the above, and of almost equal mevlt, but on a much smaller scale.— 
There is also one which deserves to rank with the very finest ho ever 
jgainted, in his own peculiar class,-j-a Village scene. It is of a large 
size, and yet includes but few figures; but fur skilful composition, 
truth and harmony of colouring, and rich touches of nature and cha* 
racter, it merits to be called a noble production. It represcnt.s a bag¬ 
piper standing on a tub before an alehouse door, and playing to three 
or four couples who are amusing themselves about him. 1 ado]>t the 
following passage Iroin a Catalogue Raisonne of this collection, which has 
been printed but (I believe) not published; as I could not vary thcdesciip- 
tion with any hdvf ntage. The most conspicuous parts in the detail 

of this fine work are—first, the couple, who are dancing in the centre. 
Thereiis an indescribable expression <jf half shame-faced, half chuck¬ 
ling delight in the woman, which is ]>eculiarly rich and striking; but 

fkf from moving on * the light fantastic toe,’ she lifts up lier feet as 
if weights were tied to them. The ‘ tipsy dance and revelry’ that 
looks out from the face of her partner, is equally rich and fine. The 
figure next in merit, on account of the truth as well as imagipatiou 
which its cxp*#S9iqps combine, is that of the old man Who is watching 
the young bouplcs romping, and rejoicing over them as if the sight re¬ 
newed the very spirit of youth within him, and made him able to 
* fight his (love) battles o’er aghin.’ ThS" bag|)iper elevated on the 
tub, and at once playing his tune and partaking in the game that is 
.goiiijg'Torward below him, is also wonderful.” 

next picture that I shall notice is perhaps, u^on the whole, the 
pft^t in this collection, and, to my niind, Lite very best that I 
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have ever met with of the master. Indeed it has raised my opinion of 
his talents to a height that it had never approached before. .It is a 
picture by Berghem, which was formerly in the g^lery of the Duke de 
Praslin, apd known there by the name of L’embarquement des Vkores. 
The scene is the Gulf of Greilma, with various figures and cattle on the* 
shore in front, about to embark in a passage-boat; and buildings and ship¬ 
ping occupying difibrent poiAts of the distance. The manner in which 
these latter are steeped in air, and as it were blended with it, is truly ad~ 
mirable, and in no degree inferior to some of Claude’s best efforts in 
the same class; and the objects in the foreground are equally effective 
in a different way. There is a man seated at the head of the passage- 
boat, whose whole character might be written from his face and air. 
He cares no more about his customers than if he was to get nothing 
by them, because he knows that they musPeome to him ; and instead 
of dancing attendance upon the)n, there he'sits as if they were coming 
to his levee. In the centre is a woman counting her money, with a 
prospective eye to the amount of its increase by her marketing expe¬ 
dition. On the left arc two men spelling die contents of a posting- 
bill; and near the boat are two boys, one pushing and the odier 
dragging a goat that they want to embark, but diat seems to feel an 
instinctive horror of its fate, and will not stir a step. The boys are 
urging it with an expression made up of half fun half anger. But the 
general effect of this picture is its great charm; and this seems to arise 
chiefly from the extreme lightness and elegance of die handling, and 
the exquisite harmony and sweetness of tone that is preserved through 
the different gradations of tW? perspective and the colouring. This 
charming picture, if it does not evjnce so high and rare a degree of 
power as some others that 1 have noticed, is, I repeat, the most fault¬ 
less work in the whole collection. 

If I do not pass over Leonardo dtP Vinci’s “ Laughing Boy,” it wM 
be more in respect to its celebrity th.an* in conformity with my own 
opinion of its merits—which strike me as being very limited indeed. 
It is a small upright picture, representing a very young child amusing 
itself with a toy ; and the expression of infantine simplicity* which 
beams from the hapjiy countenance is extremely pleasJing and appro¬ 
priate. But to hold the picture uj) as a distinguished effort of high 
art, is to betray an ignorance or an indifference as to thei^rfe import 
of the phrase. It is a pleasing specimen of a natural expression most 
naturally depicted ; and nothing more. ^ . 

As it was not my intention to^notice in detail any objects of the 
Fonthill Gallery but those of surpassing merit, I shall conclude ihk 
notice by merely naming a few others which remain upon my meniiory, 
and adding a few words on the general character of, the whole col¬ 
lection. • 

Of the Flemish school of finishing there are several ^im st exquisite 
specimens, and one or two that are perhaps unrivalldti. Of lliese lat¬ 
ter, a lady in a satin and fur ^loak, feeding a grey parrot, by F. 
Mieris, is the best. There is another, on the same subject, by the 
same master, which is ejctreraely beautiful in its way. G. Dow’s “ Poul¬ 
terer’s Shop” is also inimitably rich «nd elaboAtc ; and its expressions 
are more natural and characteristic than this master usually took the 
trouble of making them : for his care was chiefly applied to tangible 
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tlniigs. Among the gallery pieturea is ait Adoration of the Shcp> 
her£, by Philip de Champagne, whuch possesses extraordinary merit 
in the design and the chiaro-scuro; among the portraits, there is an 
admirable one by Bronzino, and two by Sir Anthony More which are 
Uttle inferior to Titian; and finally, thei^^ is a ^harming set of pictures 
by Watteau, representing the Four Ages of IMan, and two others by 
the same artist in^Ms usual courtly style. * 

In taking leavb^ the Fonthill Gallery, I should not give a &ir im¬ 
pression of its character to those who have not seen it, if I did not add, 
generally^ that it i| ||^r, by this time, ua^ more miscellaneous in point 
of merit tb^ any other great collection that I could point out. 
It contains (as I have shewn) a few fine works—but those, with one 
dr two exceptions, not of ^he finest class; many that do not readi 
to mediocri^; and some tlrat are totally bad. Whether this argues a 
want of tastei or oplyo wadt of means, is more than I shall determine. 
It must be coidessed, however, that it might be difficult to say where 
famr hundred fine fuctures are to be found. In fact, the mistake of 

S 'eture-buyera is to limit themselves in price rather than m number. 

hrfor the two best rooms in Fontliill Abbey, and a hundred thousand 
pounds to furnish them with 1 With this space and tliis sum alone one 
might, even in the present day, collect together a finer private gallery 
than any one now in existence;—bartering his paltry gold for the 
** riches fineless” of truth and beauty ; and (if that were his appetite) 
acquiring a lasting fame at the same time. The late Mr. Angerstein 
waa known all overf> Europe, and will not soon be forgotten, for no 
other reason than that he possessed tdlf of the finest pictures in llie 
world! 


fiOLlTUBE. 

Seek not for loneliness ’midst leaves and flowers. 

But on the sands that void and voiceless lie, 

Wherc not a shade reveals the passing hours, 

And Time seems lost into Eternity! 

And where—like wrecks upon a sullen sea, 

•Making the solitude more sad—we tread 
O’er cities long lost front the things that be, 

Where, towering like tall phantoms of the dead. 

Haunting tlieir desert tomlwim columns rear their head. 

But when the stars look (Sown through night’s fjiun veil. 

And o’er the Arab’s slumber shed their beams»- 
As soft as Beauty’s eye at Sorrow’s tale. 

Then is the desert peopled with his dreams— 

With fairy scenes creative fancy teems ; 

•^tismees the blue-robed daughters of the skijes 
Wave on his spirit—where the ciystal streams 
Stray through cool shades,tand cvery<'air thal sighs 
Wafts o’er immortal bowers the songs.pf Paradise ! "M. 
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Or the Art of making a good Marriage, 

SvcH is the attractive title of one of those Parisian publioMions, 
which from their union o^^i refined and piquant style with ^eat 
licentiousness of matter—from their abundance of caustic satire* or 
playful bantering, with the most barefaced want of principle—and &oas 
the employment of a cultivated, subtle, and even ^^icate intellect to 
inculcate the grossest sensuality, may be pronounced eminently and 
emphatically French* From the profligate romance of Louvet, down to 
that most heartless and detestable of all productions hes Liaisons Dan^ 
gereuses^ the literature of France, however poor in other respects, leav^ 
not a single niche unoccupied in what may be termed her national Tem¬ 
ple of polished Libertinism: while England,^ so superior to her rival in 
all the nobler departments of mental povjer, has fortunately seldom 
deigned to compete with her on this unhallowed and forbidden ground. 
One remarkable coincidence between the prurient writers of both coun¬ 
tries is the common hypocrisy and cant with which they set themselves 
up for moralists and saints whenever they are about to be particularly 
scandalous* We could mention certain British mawworms who never 
venture upon an indecent or abusive article without a preface of pre- 
toided horror at the irreligion, indecorum, and personality, of some 
unacceptable contemporary. Thus the Viscount de S—, which is 
the nom de guerre assumed by the author of “ Conjugalism,” while in 
the spirit of the misogynist Swift he wallows in the most revolting 
nastiness of detail, is careful to*add, that there is no security for female 
virtue or conjugal happiness unless jt be grounded upon our holy re¬ 
ligion; and at the very moment that he suggests means of the basest 
artifice, fraud, and forgery, to lovers of both sexes, for the attainment 
of their object, he piously warns tlfem that there is no medium sH 
likely to succeed as the practice of strict honour and unsullied mo¬ 
rality. Upon other occasions,^ however, he* forgets all his theoretical 
integrity, inculcates falsehood, treachery, and cheating, without deeming 
them worthy of even a passing apologyf or, if he condescends to*excuse 
them at all, revives the controversy of Thwackum and Square ; assures 
us that, if the end be the happiness of the parties, it comp leteljr sanct?si 
fies the means ; quotes the old adage, that in Love an^Waf Ufl strata¬ 
gems are allowable; and finally tells the reader very cavalierly, that if 
any objections be made to the sqrdid duplicity which he advises,^ he 
rests his whole defence upon the title of his book, which he has called 
the art of making a good%narriage. Without farther stigmatizing Ae 
pernicious tendency of this unprincipled work, we shall proceed to give 
such extracts from its unobjectionable passages as may*aflR)rd amusing 
specimens of the author’s style and power of observation, as well as of 
the Parisian fashipns, habits, and modes of thinking u^(^J:bat univer¬ 
sally interesting subject—Marriage. • 

'The very first paragraph of the preliminary reflections is strikingly 
characteristic of the nation. Whoever is in the slightest degree con¬ 
versant vrith French literature must have observed the slavish conceit 
with which every individual, tbr many* ages, identified his own personal 
vanity with that of the grand vMtiarquef to which wo may attribute 
their custom of ransacking ancient and modern history for hon-mots 
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and fine swings, that they might father them upon their own kings and 
princes. Every history of Henry the Fourth begii^ with tlie esta¬ 
blished anecdote, that, when in the plenitu^ of his power he was coun« 
Belled to avenge himself upon some of his former opponents, he ex¬ 
claimed —** It does not Wome the King of France to punish the 
injuries done to the Duke de Vendfime.” The good folks of France 
rep^t this trait of magnanimity without dreaming that the words were 
originally uttered by a Roman Emperor under somewhat similar cir¬ 
cumstances. Nobody without being su^cted of Carbonari principles 
could object to thw loyal plagiarism, so long as it was exercised for the 
benefit of crowned heads ; but it behoves us to get ready our spring 
guns and steel traps when our neighbours begin to poach upon our 
private manors, in the style of the following opening paragraph— 
** Mademoiselle Sophie Arnould, of cynical memory, amid a dlrowd of 
smart sayings and free sallies which have obtained for her the honour 
of a scandalous celebrity, compared Marriage to a bag full of veno¬ 
mous serpents, among which there were one or two good eels; you 
put your hand into this bag, said she, with your eyes bound, and you 
must be born under a singularly lucky star to avoid some of the cruel 
serpents, and pick out the good eel." Unfortunately for Miss Sophie 
Arnould, we are told by so old a writer as Camden, that this was a 
favourite saying of Sir John More, the father of the celebrated Sir 
Thomas, who notwithstanding ventured to put his hand three times into 
Ae bag, and, so far from having his life shortened by his three wives, 
lived to the age of ninety, and then died^in a very Anacreontic manner, 
of a surfeit occasioned by eating grapes. 

A^r having decided in his fir*?t chapter that Marriage, besides its 
political, religious, social, sentimental, and patriotic considerations, has 
also its gymnaitic division, and that mannikins, pigmies, as well as all 
rickety and deformed cripples, ought to be prohibited by law from 
Bullying by their abortions tlie noble and superb theatre of propagation, 
our author reminds his readers that tlie w^ding-day is like the day 
of judgment, when poor mortals must be exhibited in their true colours, 
without veil or disguise; and subsequently compares the same period 
to Ash Wednesday, when the Carnival-folks, having no longer any 
body to deceive, finish by throwing off the mask. Women in search of 
a husbwo'kre gudaciously likened to Criminals, who, knowing that they 
must be ruined by the truth, conceal it by the most complicated subter- 
fugss; the slanderer does not hesitate to state that they have recourse 
to pads and mechanical stays to hide their crookedness, and that, as to 
thbir mental defects, the veriest Fury will put her claw's into lambskin, 
and exhibit honey upon her lips while her heart is rankling with gall. 
This being estrblished, craft becomes justifiable on the part of the 
wooer ; marriage, like diplomacy^ has its Machiavelism, and as it occa- 
siogiBy bea^^es indispensable to sacrifice a rustic and ridiculous frank- 
jms to^he interests of the heart, or of a good establishment, the fol- 
, lowing instructions are to be diligently studied if the mother of your 
intended should fortunately happen to be one of those blue-stac king 
dames who deal in metaphors and romance, or are continually spouting 
their own rumbling stanzas. ‘ 

** This advantSge,” exclaims our Viscount, ** is still better than to have 
one of those voluminous mammas, who under the weight of ten good lustres 
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«iul aa undtiUtiDg fat, are not the less solicitous to appear yonng, apd simper 
their girlish graces with a set of teeth from Desirabode,* and a head of hair 
from Michaton. Yes, a literary or rhyming mother<m-law is, in my opinion,* 
the summit of feficity for a clever bridegroom. There is no bifd»lim« of 
surer effect than flattery for catching a woman who loves to see herself in 
print: in this case, you learn by heart some of her somniferous productiona ; 
of course you fall into ecstasies or swoon away at every verse; in pastoral 
and elegy Madame Deshoulicref and Madame Oufresnois, are hut ninpiesant^ 
simpletons, you exclaim, compared to your eleventh Muses then it is ^at wu 
yourself will also try to compose some little poems and madrigals, mooest 
dwarfs presuming not to approach the giants which your eleventh Muse gives 
you every morning to digest; and finally you hire, at whatever expense, some 
jouniaiist or reviewer, v^o, although rarely of his own opinion, but alwaysi 
of that of his purse, will lavish his typographical incense and venal enthu* 
siasm, which you have taken care tn purchase for ready<money. Oh I don’l 
be uneaw upon this subject; there are twenty ways of creeping into the good 
graces of a lady*author, who quits her household affairs to shoot, like Icarus, 
into a romantic immortality. Sometimes, I Confess, the task is tiresome. 
What a nuisance to be daily overwhelmed, at dinner, ih' the drawing-room, 
at breakfast, even at the theatre, with bundles of verses and endless niymes, 
whose harmonious and pompous delivery pursues you even in your dreams! 
]Mot to be able to swallow a mouthful at table without having it rendered 
insipid by some sonorous strophe which buzzes in your ear ! To be forced 
to ciy out charming! beautiful! while you mutter to yourself, what wretched 
stuflt But, on the other hand, take a bird’s-eye view of the handsome for¬ 
tune which is to be the reward of this heroic complaisance; contemplate, 
fitoreover, that heap of canvass bags through which tne fine five-franc pieces 
are seen to model their bright diameter; those bank notes which are well 
worth all your love-letters; tha(|^old, source of every prosperity; that glitter¬ 
ing furniture in mahogany and rosewood ; those ottomans ; that superb mar¬ 
riage-bed, of mushroom colour or jonyuil; those golden doves which are 
billing over the canopy; those purple curtains; the obsequious valct-de- 
chambre with his/>/uwca»,' the lady’s maid with pockets to her apron; and, 
above all, those parchment marriage-araiclos upon which the law itself ha* 
engraved the guarantee of your fortune—Ar^ not all these treasures worth a 
few moments’cunning and suppleness?” ^ 

For the benefit of all aspiring bachelors, we extract our author's 
** Vrai Code de THymen• 

Instead of falling in love with a grisctle, who has no other patrimony 
than her lilies and roses, her plump graces, and her wreath of flowers, the 
whole in a furnished garret at fifteen francs a month, look oiU foi^*^od bulky 
dowager, or an imposing and substantial baroness of fifty-five, who drinks 
freely at evere meal her bottle of best claret, never reads any thing but hM 
cook’s bill of fare, and knows to a hicety when a pullet is well-dressed*. A 
solid and discreet man who ties the matrimonial knot with a woman of this 
description, understands his true interests: instead of wasting his youtft in 
the dust of a counting-house, or scribbling in a lawyer’s-oflice, our gentle¬ 
man discourses with a complacent pride about his chfiteau, his garden-wail 
which he is going to rebuild, his hounds, his monkey, and his newspapers; 
and throws a patronizing glance, as he walks, upan nis former companions, 
to whom he has refunded, by the hands of a third person^ certain Ijalf-crown 
pieces, which they had formerly lent him to buy a dinner.—For Heaven’s 
sake never indulge in any thing romatitic hla Oswald, h la Corime; that superb 
appaf^tus of sentiments ratified in the alenlbic of Platonism soon vanishes at 
tne sight of misery; and when you are left in a wretched loft with a mistress 


* A fashionable dentist in the Palais Royal. 
2 E y 
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fall of sensibility^ do yon know what remains of those marriages which are 
SOfferingly termra the union of hunger.and thirst}—mutual isegrct»»«<ai«:iu« 
scripts of romances, and pawnbrokers* duplicates. Reflect, then, seriously, 
CODjugalizers of both sexes, before you suomit yourselves to the empire of a 
senlment ; anticipate the future fate of the Venus, or the Apollo, who has cap> 
tivated you, and do not imagine that this firework of the heart can be of long 
continuance. Alas I after the fine Catherine wheel has been let off at Tivoli, 
there remains nothing but blackened scafiolding, scorched pasteboard, and 
the bad odour of sulphur; and to many husbands marriage, after the honey¬ 
moon, appears little better than a Tivoli firework.** 

Of the propriety of submitting to our parents in all matrimonial 
affairs, the following is adduced as an exemplary illustration: 

** Edward, a handsome cashier, fell in love with the beautiful Olympia, 
only daughter of an opulent banker. Love had never more vehemently in¬ 
flamed two hearts already united by the bonds of sympathy; nevertheless the 
father, having learnt the folly of his daughter, formally declared in an ang^ 
letter, that she must prepare to renounce her chimerical passion. Olympia 
replies, for lovers ate- never sparing of long-winded epistles, that Fate had 
pointed out as her husband the only individual who could secure her happi¬ 
ness, and concluded her high-flown and romantic letter with the following 
remarkable words— Edward or Death !! .'—What did papa write under this 
theatrical and mournful declaration ?— J>/eitlier the one nor the other.*’—~And 
be was perfectly right. Edward had nothing but a good figure, a little talent, 
and a good many creditors. Olympia passing from opulence to penury, in a 
melancholy hovel, disinherited by her parents, and forced to make a little 
kitchen, in a little room, with little means, would soon have repented her 
linelo-dramatic resolutions ; love, who is a lover of good cheer, would as usual 
have flown out of the window, and our roap-ied couple, according to custom, 
would have recriminated upon their mutual folly.** 

Against the dupery of fortune-'^ellers and gipsies the following cau¬ 
tion is given to all amorous damsels : 

c. ** I beseech all those young ladi^, who, while they have the bandage of 
love or of the senses over their eyes, neyer see any thing except througn the 
prism of illusions and desire, not to yield to the puerile superstition of con- 
solting one of those Pythonesses of tne highway, one of those sibyls of the 

S rret, who, of their own plenary authority, read in the future every body’s 
:e but their own, and in a game of cards spread out like a fan, in the white 
of eggs, or the gi'ounds of coffee, shew you sweethearts as clearly as astrolo¬ 
gers perceive inhabitants in the moon. Believe me, these sorceresses of the 
cellar, u{««^jheir modern tripods, with their black or white magic, their le¬ 
gerdemain and conjurer’s tricks, know not a jot more of the matter than 
those porteresses who prophesy husbands for the chambermaids of their 
hotel, by signalizing the knave of hearts as a fair lover, the queen of spades 
as a dangerous rival, and the ace of diamonds as a letter from the country. Do 
yott wish to know, ladies, the only method of securing a rich and good hus¬ 
band, who after love (which has an immortality of some months after mar¬ 
riage) will preserve for you an eternal esteem i It is by your good conduct, 
yoiir manners, your prudence, that ypu will obtain this treasure.” 

It woulfl^Jbiave been* well for our author, and better for his readers, 
had he sever given more objectionable advice. 

Upon the subject of education, die disserteth after the following 
fttsldon. • ' ' 

, In bestowing a brilliant education upon a girl whose whole fortune con- 
rists in the pride of her superficial learning, in her harpsichord, her music- 
books, and her fiistidious purism in language, you are unconsciously pre¬ 
paring for her the most painful lot. Quitting her high-bred school witn a 
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complete varnish of fashion and scientific trampery, she ira M»ner readies 
home than she looks down with scorn upon her own mother, who is for ever 
breaking poor Priscian's bead, and sometimes offends her ear by a pleonastti, 
and sometimes by a blunder ia prosody. Even the chambermaid cannot ply 
her broom without doing an injury to grammatical sensibility^ oui^ precious 
blue-stocking reasons about rhythm and the rules of versification, composes 
somniferous novels upon the question ' whether Love is a purely metaphysical 6r 
mataid being,* and with all this gallimaufry of words, andtif alembicized and 
ambitious phrases, will never be able to make any water-gruel for her hus¬ 
band in case he should fall sick.^ What have mythology, the Dryads and 
Hamadryads, Pan and the Fauns, Endymion and th^ moon, to do in a 
butcher’s or a grocer’s shop ? and why should the daughter of such people be 
able to jabber a few words of Italian, or have her head loaded with the revo^ 
lutions of the Lower Empire ? Young persons, however, should make a 
serious study of dancing, which is to marriage what the candle is to the 
moth : it is the principal flame at whic|^ Hymeh lights his torch. 1 recom¬ 
mend them, then, to n%quent all balls, public and private; and if a perf^umed 
billet-doux should be slipped into their nands, they should make a point of 
refusing the first, as the surest method of receiving a great many more. 
These little obstacles are the thorns of the moss-rose, which centuple its 
value. In your anxiety, however, to conjugalize, I beseech you, by the apple 
of your eye, not to imitate those husband-hunting Nina Vernons, who, 
perched in the balcony of an alcove or park-pavilion overhanging a high 
road, holding a book or a guitar in an affected attitude, seem to be fishing 
with a line ror any husband who will nibble at the bait. 1 knew a young 
lady at Lille so possessed with this matrimoniomania, that it was impossible 
for a young man to pay her the commonest attentions without her consider¬ 
ing it as an overture, and threatening him with an action for breach of pro¬ 
mise when he undeceived her of her strange error. I recollect an unfortu¬ 
nate young man, who was imprudent eqpugh to reply to some of her ridicu¬ 
lous missives. Heavens! he bad no sooner arrived at Lille, than he was 
summoned to appear before the father and mother j the new Nina Vernon 
throws her arms around him with a frant^ cry; calls upon him to realize 
vows, and declares that she will only^release him at the altar. A lucky false¬ 
hood enabling him to throw himself upon his horse, and gallop away from 
this nuptial cut-throat, I encountered him in the*High-streetofBelhune, still 
imagining that he saw at his heels all the evil genii and malevolent sylphs of 
Hymen.” 

In a chapter devoted to the marriage-ceremonies of England, our 
author begins by stating, that clandestine marriages arc stdiere so 
prevalent, inasmuch as any two lovers have only to sdhd for a Pro¬ 
testant priest, who, for a trifle, will give the sanction of the law to the , 
caprices or desires of a momentary |fassion. It is not uncommon for £he 
clergy,” he adds, “ to write upon their windows ‘ marriages performid 
here upon cheap terras and we are informed that women have this 
great advantage, that, if they cannot succeed by other tneans, they may 
intoxicate their lover, who, on recovering his senses, may find himself 
the husband of the woman whom he most despises.” With an unusual 
scrupulosity, he admits that these fraudulent marriages |have lately 
been prohibited by an Act of Parliament. Guernsey is the new 
Cythera of conjugalism for which all tho|e embark whose nuptials en¬ 
counter any legal obstacle, and the throwing of the garter and other 
exploded ceremonies are described as indispensable accompaniments to 
every union. Among the anecdotes, we are told of ijn Englishman 
who suddenly resolved to be married before he had finished smoking 
his pipe, which he accomplished with some little difficulty; and of 
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another, whose wife confessing upon her death-bed that she bad been 
guilty of several infidelities—“ Alas!” exclaimed her husband, “ you 
have no more reason to be satisfied with qie; I promise therefore not 
to preserve any remembrance of your misconduct if you in return will 
forgive me whatever wrongs I may have committed towards you.” Not 
less surprised than overcome by this excessive goodness, she gladly 
consented, when he informed her, that having discovered her gallan¬ 
tries, he had taken the liberty of poisoning her, and that she was then 
dying by his handl—A Milord Anglaisf of great wealth, lately arrived 
at Paris, was so much smitten with the beauty of the poor woman’s 
, daughter in whose house he lodged, that he cried with a sheepish air— 
** Moi epouser xous toule de suite.’* The damsel blushed. ** Volez-to, 
voi 0 no ?” (oui ou nun.) The young woman being advised to decide 
instantly, as this marrier'(i la mkfute might change his mind, very se¬ 
riously cried out—“ Out;” to which Milord replied, “ Une Gentelman 
ne pas ax oir qu'une parole,” and the wedding was shortly solemnized 
widi great magnificence. Eight days after, a friend returning from 
Italy gave him such an attractive account of Naples that he exclaimed 
afresh—“ Toule de suite, toxite de suite, dais chival de la paste, et d 
Naples !” and in a few days his new wife finds herself under the burn¬ 
ing skies of Lombardy.—These most authentic anecdotes* are wound 
up by the marriage of a Parisian exquisite. 

" Saiut-Elme was charming, brilliant, witty ./mV h peindre ; he fenced, and 
wrote a billet-doux en vrai Lovelace : the Poj^phaeus of the side scenes, the 
actresses contended for his favours, and liveried bequeys brought him letters 
perfumed d la Vanille, with appoii^tments from ladies of distinction. De¬ 
scending from his unpaid tilbuiy in the Boisde Boulogne, and ogling through 
a diamond eye-glass, for which he was still in the jeweller’s books, he was 
‘'the darKng of those fashionable dames who parade their landaus in fine wea¬ 
ther, scattering from their horses’ feet clouds of ostentatious dust. Nothing 
in appearance was wanting to the happiness of our ambered hero, since he 
took nis tea at Hardy’s, on the Italian Boulevard, dined at Beauvilliers, em¬ 
ployed an English habit-maker, wore a waistcoat of Eau du Nil, had his 
pocke'ts filled with orange-comfits, candied cherries, pastilles au punch, and 
Nougat de Marseilles ; and was, moreover, often seen in the private boxes 
of the theatres; but alas 1 his prosperity was soon to end.” 

Besieged one morning by bailiffs and creditors who offered him his 
^ choice—payment or a prison—he decided as firmly as Caesar when he 
' ci^tssed the Rubicon, and, accompanied by his father, betook himself 
tp the horrible Lady Formes, a Londoner, of a hundred thousand ster¬ 
ling a-year, whose hideous portrait is exhibited in the frontispiece to 
the volume, and sacrifices himself to this ancient fright for the purpose 
of paying his 6reditors. Our a^uthor, it will be observed, is about as 
happy in the names of our nobility as Rousseau in his “ Nouvelle He- 
loise,” antPMadanie de Stael in her “ Corinneand as to the clumsy 
ridicule of his story and his caricature, we apprehend that it is much 
less dbreputable to possess the fcfrbiding features of a Lady Formes, 
than the sordid and profligate soul of a Saint-Elme, 

After recommending the revival of a custom among the Babylonians, 
who used to assemble all their marriageable young women in a public 
place, and beslow die money which was bidden for the beauties in mar- 
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riagQ TOrtions for those who were ugly, our author quotes from 

Legou^— 

** Quand I'homme de la vie ent^rend l« voyage. 

La femme avec douceur guide ses premiers pas; 

Elle salt le charmer dans le fougue de I’age, 

£t le console encore aux pories de trepas.” 

A sentiment which ought to have inspired him with a little more re* 
spect for the sex: and, when he ventures in another place to excfeim^ 

“ Mais pour moi dont le ^rout trop aisement rougit, 

Ma bouchc a ddjii peur de t’en avoir trop dit,” 

he may rest assured that no decent reader, even in France, will accuse 
him upon the first line, or acquit him upon the second. H. 


LONDON LYRlts. 

The Watering Places. 

** Awake,' arise,” bold Neptune cries, 

” It scandalous and base is 
To lag behind, when half mankind 
Frequent niy Watering Places.’*— 

** ’l^s passing odd, blue-bearded god. 

That men should thus turn otters j— 
With every due respect for you, 

I never liked your waters. 

** If ’twere my lot to build a cot. 

Or dome of Chines^ljatterii, 

It should not verge upon thy surge. 

Joint Devisee of Saturn. 

■The very trees, that ovmi thy breeze. 

Seem by the favour undone ; 

With inland bend, like me, thqy send 
A longing look.tow’rd London. 

*' The man who stops in sea-side shops. 

Like Donaldson’s or Lucombe’s, 

In hopes to find food for the mind. 

Soon finds he’s not at Hookhain’s. 

The libraries that edge thy seas. 

Are fit for buys in short hose : 

Their gew-gaw shelves bear tops for twelves. 
And paper kites fhr quartos. 

“ Sandgate may do for those who woo 
The leaden god of slumber. 

O’er Bogiior Rook the sea-gulls flock ; 

1 ’ll not increase their number. 

Who loves to hide shollld go to Ryde, 

Full equi-dismal Cowes is : 

And poor Eastbourne ap|)ears to mourn' 

Her runaway * Sfa Houses.* 

** To firoadstairs they may post away, . 

Who think it famous cheer is 
With gun and shot o’ar fields to trot. 
Monopolized by Ceres. 
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Soitihendi's too nigh, and thejf nrho hie 
To Scariborough too &t get: 

Worthing *8 all tides, and all Cbeaptide's 
Mad-carted^nto Margate. 

** Toward Rottisgdean who walks the Stcyne, 
A bold and jutting work sees, 

Whicdi aims, by st^rs, and chains, apd bar^ 
To fetter thee, like Xerxes. 

But, Son of Ops, the pile that stops 
Thy waters in their gushing. 

May quit its post on Brighton coast. 

Ana walk away to Flushing. 

** See yonder yacht, with paddling trot. 

And rolling Lichfield Sam’s gait. 

Unload, at eight, its motley freight. 

To skim thy surf at Ilamsgate. 

1 once swam near her Lighmouse Pier, 
Than moist Leander madder. 

But, warn’d by Time, no more I climb 
For Angels Jacob’s ladder. 

“ At Hastings, if her frisky cliff 

Would be more staid and sober. 

The gods 1 ’d thank to paiss, dear Frank, 
With thee a blithe October. 

But from her brink new rocks may sink. 
The next time blows the wind bad : 

And I below her chalky brow 
Be sepulchred like Sindbuti. 

Thus, billowy god, my muse has trod 
Thy forelands, creeks, and mountains. 
And, could I boot as light a foot, 

1 ’d seek thy briny.fountains. 

But gout requires more inland shires. 

The limb, that last-night felt numb. 
Instinctive clings to mineral springs— 

' Adieu, I’m off for Chelt’nham !” 


sr--, A WALK TO VINCENMES. 

was in the Spring season, a short time ago, that I walked to the 
dhateau of Vincennes. The day was ^e, and the pure cerulean sky, with 
that vivifying clearness of the atmosphere never seen or experienced 
in bur metropolis, and of which the feeling is understood by most, but 
which it would be difficult to describe here, gave me mord'than a com¬ 
mon susceptibility of enjoying a walk—it was the exhilaration of in¬ 
cipient inebriety without its deaddhing effect upon the faculties. The 
mind wore its. Jceenest edge, and its perceptions were stimulkted as 
^rcibly &s the fibres of the body were braced. Such a moment is 
jTavourable for enjbying the beauties of Nature, and it is then almost an 
ofience against natural feeling' not to walk forth and drink in the de¬ 
light which creation offers us. My resolution was executed sur k 
ckamp. 1 had breakfasted at the Caff^ Hardi in the Boulevard des 
'Italiens, when I* planned my ramble, and having crowned my dcfeime 
with a petit verre of brandy, about a good-sized thimblq full, (for .my 
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breakfast, be it observed, was d lafourckettej I prooceded along those 
charming adjuncts to the French dties—d»e Boulevards, amusing my¬ 
self with the endless variety of objects in my way, until 1 reacfa^ the 
Barrier du Trone. All who have been at the eastern end of Paris 
know this spot of ingress and egress by the two naked columns on 
each hand. The road from the barrier runs in a straight line to Vin¬ 
cennes and its pleasant neight)ourhood, and is planted with a double row 
of trees the whole way. The ground on the right is level; on the left 
hand It begins to rise at a little distance off, forming the quadrant of a 
hill, on the side of which is thb celebrated cemetery of Pere La Chaise, • 
with its white monuments and plantations. This hill is called Mont 
Louis. The cemetery is the site of the chateau and grounds of the P^re 
La Chaise, the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV. and his mistress Madame 
de Maihtenon, who used to visit the P^re La Chaise there, as a Frenchman 
of the Bourbon school would say, from motives of pure piety! The side 
of the hill without the cemetery, and some of the space intervening be¬ 
tween that and the road of Vincennes, was occupied by peach-gardens, 
then in all their luxuriance of rich blossom. I walked at a slow rate 
over a road which presented a curious contrast to the busy scene of one 
situated near the British capital. 1 met few persons ; a diligence with 
its grotesque accompaniments in pilotage, passengers and lumber, a 
gens~(farme patrolling, and a demi-tasse* or two, if I might judge from 
their soldierlike air, threadbare coats, and toil-worn aspects, were the 
most important in the scale of consequence. There were also a few 
country people with the prq,^ce of their ground, seeking Paris for its 
sale, and jabbering their patois with the accustomed volubility of their 
nation. No splendid equipages p^sed me; Paris seemed to have at¬ 
tracted and retained all; as it retains every idea that a Frenchman can 
possibly accumulate of beauty, excellence, and grandeur.* 

I must mention that before reachfng the Barrier du Trone, I weifE a 
little out of the way to visit a* spot, the associations with which pre¬ 
sented the most painful aspect^ and recallfid the recollection of scenes 
which France must for ever blush to find in the records of her history. 
It is a piece of ground, not forty feet square, in the corner of ^hat was 
once the garden of some canonesses of St. Augustin^ in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. It is scarcely credible that between the 24th June, 1793, 
and 27th July, 1794, nearly one half of all the cqfpsd? \3r unhappy 
persons decapitated in Paris during the “ reign of terror," as the 
French denominate that period, were crammed into such little 
space. This number amounted *to 1298. Over each layer of bodies' 
some inches in thickness of quick-lime w'ere deposited. Little indeed is 
the room that mortals require for their last sojourn at this rate, mucli 
less even than our scanty London grave-yards can hestow! Though 
these remains must have constituted^ a mass of human putrefaction quite 
appalling, the lime effectually prevented any bad consequences to the 
living, and the decomposition was rapid and complete. Among the 
dead thus inhumed here, was the noted Frederick Baron Trenck, who 
was decapitated only two days before*Robespierre. 

After this digression, to return to my main object. I pursued my 

- — ___- _»— I — 

* The half-pay officers, or demi-solde, who are sopposed' to possess only the 
means of paying for hidf cups of coffee. 
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ro«te under the deUcious ^een shade of die trees, until I reached the 
palace built by Catharine and Mary de Medicis; it contains nothing 
remarkable, and 1 passed it by to enter the fort or chateau, so cele¬ 
brated as a state prison, having been in every respect the twin brother 
of the Bastile. It would have shared the same fate as that edifice, had 
not the patriotic Idi Fayette preserved it by calling out the National 
Guard* A young officer of gent-d’armrie, with whom 1 had been long 
acquainted, accompanied me. He wore the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour given him by Napoleon, and therefore it is lair to suppose he 
merited it by his services. Yet he told fae that having served the Em¬ 
peror faithfully, he had now transferred Ids allegiance to Louis, and 
would equally devote his life for him, adding with all a Frenchman's 
levity and vehemence, upon my smiling at his pliancy of principle, ** he 
would rather serve Louis than his God, for he had seen one'nut he 
never saw the other." ■ This is too true a picture of modern political 
Frendimen, and of numerous politicians in every country. Even erro¬ 
neous principle may command respect, if it be inflexibly true toils pre- 
tensipns, but who can respect those who studiously subject their prin¬ 
ciples to their interests! We crossed the drawbridges and entered the 
inner court. All seemed adapted to the purposes of arbitrary power, 
—moats and trails precluding any chance of escape; a gloom falling 
from the dark masses of stone the whole height of the keep, that flung 
over the mind, together with its dark shadows, a sadness weighing 
down every other sensation. The recollection of die mass of human 
suffering endured and enduring there, must have inflicted a death of 
hope in the mind of every newly-arrived victim. A lettre dc cachet 
and a warrant for execution could have produced in him feelings very 
little dissimilar. No question was allowed to be asked by the prisoner 
on his introduction; c’at ici, he was told, la mahon de silence. As 1 
entered the door of the donjon, the walls of which are sixteen feet in 
thickness, 1 thought of the inscription bver hell-gate in Dante, 

t 

Lasciate ogni speranza, voi, chc 'ntrate I 

What a.picture was before me of the old regime of France! From 
the palace to the dungeon was here indeed but a step. The groans 
and misery of the captives must often, from their vicinity to it, have 
been eche^ back in return for the music and revelry of courtiers. 
Thus the pains cfi captivity were rendered more cutting, and a torture 
iqflicted on the mind even more bitter than Louis XI. caused' on the 
. bodids of the udfortunate Princes of Armagnac, at Vincennes or in the 
Baafile. They were placed in holes in the masonry shaped like in- 
«verted cones, to prevent their feet having an easy resting-place, scourged 
twice a week, and a tooth was drawn from them every three months I 
The donjon is a square building, having round towers at the angles; it 
is surrounded by an inner ditch. The first door being passed, it was 
formerly necessary ^o open three more before entering the first apart¬ 
ment, Uiough these are at present dispensed with. The cells or the 
prisoners surrounded this room, small and lofty, with very little light, 
owing to the enormous thickness of the walls. The lowest floor was 
of old used as a place of torture.« The stone elevations still remain 
on which the pris^oners were seated, with the places of die rings over 
them by which they were confined while they suffered. A staircase in 
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one of the circular turrets led to the summit of the l^oildiftg; I ascended, 
and was charmed with the prospect. On one side me lay whaft remains 
of the wood of Vincennra, riant, as the French say, in the Mch lux¬ 
uriance of spring; at a little distance was the pleasant village of &iint 
Mand6, and in another direction the city of Paris, with the domes of the 
Pantheon and Invalids cleas and minutely seen, under the lovely blue 
heaven; no black dinginess obscured the buildings; every thing was 
defined, and stood out in its minutest details. The soft air bore with 
it a spirit of voluptuousness ^hat seemed to afford fresh excitation to 
enjoyment on every inhalement. It almost made me forget where I— 
was standing, that beneath my feet was a place of sighs and groans, 
and woe, or rather had been such, and perhaps might soon be suph 
ugain^ and that, amidst the luxuriance of earth, air, and skies, man 
had even there erected a habitation for his crimes, deforming, as usual, 
the face of Nature with monuments of his iifiquities. How painful 
must the feelings of a favoured prisoner have been, who was permitted 
to widk on the leads for an hour with his turnkey on such a chaifning 
day, and then forced to return to his dark cell amid solitude and 
heart-rending desolation! I descended the narrow stairs, which once 
had several iron-plated doors on them for additional security, more in 
love with freedom than ever, and with a greater detestation of the 
despotic will of “ a little brief authority.” My guide told me that there 
were many inscriptions on the walls, the labour of different captives, 
and wished me to view some dungeons below, but I was glad to hasten 
out of the horrible den. S^ph, however, is the happy nature of some 
temperaments, that calamity cannot depress them, nor danger alarm. 
Among numberless persons incarcerated at Vincennes by Cardinal 
Mazarine, was the great Conde, who sung, laughed, danced, and 
played the violin; being a prisoner of rank, he received indulgences 
unknown to plebeian offender^. Abandoned by his friends, he n?ver 
gave way to sadness or anger, except when speaking of Mazarine, 

“ Le vieux renard quijusqu'd ,present a trompe Dieu rt le diable, et ne se 
lassera Jamais d^outrager Us Sons serviteurs de fetat, d moins ^ue le par- 
Icment ne congcdic ou ne punisse sevirement cet iUustrissime faquin dc 
piscina" He studied much, being allowed books, and wrote epigrams 
upon his persecutors. The Abb6 Fresnoy was many times incarce¬ 
rated in the Bastilc and Vincennes for his writings, 91 'which latter« 
place he terminated his days in 1755, at the age of eighty-two. So gay was 
he on going to his cell, and so*^ccustomed to be sent there, that when 
the officer came with the king's order he did not allow hitn to speak 
first, but began himself. ** Ah, Monsieur ! Bon jour!" and turiling t/> 
his housekeeper, Mon petit paquet, du Huge, du tabac" and set off 
laughing* Such are happy dispositions. Goldsmith thinks it best to 
oppose the calamities of life by dissipation rather than reason. Alas! 
neither is a specific for all, since our constitutions,, before the receipt 
will do, must be remoulded alike. When we consider the Hmited dura¬ 
tion of human existence, nofliing man can bestow on his fellow can 
atone for the loss of liberty to an* individual for the comparatively 
short space of two or three years. By the lettres de cachet many were im¬ 
prisoned at Vincennes for twenty*and thirty years. Latude, whose story 
Jias been long published, was incarcerated thirty-five years for only 
affronting Madame Pompadour. Many a son of literature had Ian- 
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^ttished away his days there in sorrow, 'and brave spirits, little de¬ 
serving to be ** kept in such a esige,'^ as Prince Henry said ^ Raleigh, 
have worn out life in unmerited forgetfulness within its iron precincts. 
Madame Guyot, ,the enthusiastic and good,' Crebillon, Biderot, Mira- 
beau, Morillet, atid a long'list of great names, were among the captives 
at Vincennes. Their captivity however ^ook place openly in latter 
days, when public opinion began to have some swuy. One half of the 
victims of regal vengeance, more to be pitied than these, were never 
known to.the world by name or by their fate. Under Louis XJII. 
XIV: and XV. people were frequently taken from their dwellings in the 
night, and seen by their friends no more; for no one was ever permitted 
tp enter the chateau, even.the priests and physicians were inmates ; se¬ 
crecy being an essential point in all these state imprisonments. ^ 1 ielt 
great pleasure on coming .from this monument of suiTering to the 
open air in the court'of the donjon, round which 1 walked. Heavy 
cafinon were mounted on the platforms, which had thundered on the 
allied armies advancing upon the same side of Paris in 1814, and kept 
them effectually in check on that point until the capitulation was 
signed. 

I then visited the part of the ditch where the Duke d’Enghien was 
executed for his conspiracy against the French government. The re¬ 
vived regime erects expiatory altars and chapels at every spot which 
has been marked by any outrage against itself; and here some super¬ 
stitious ceremonies had been lately performed over the remains of the 
prince on their removal to St. Denis. Iv<is astonishing how little wis¬ 
dom was displayed in thus going back to ceremonies which could never 
again be regarded with reverence by an enlightened people. A peace¬ 
able removal and interment would have answered every purpose. No 
impartid Frenchman ever denied tl|ie participation of the duke in the 
plo^s carrying on : it was the violation pf a neutral territory by Bona¬ 
parte that wds chiefly blamed, and the violence with which his object 
was effected. I thought there was something strange and retributive 
in the duke's execution on tlie very spot where his ancestors had im¬ 
molated so many innocent persons: it was almost the visitation of the 
sins of the fathers upon the children. One instance of this kind of op¬ 
pression under Louis the Fourteenth 1 will give, curiously involving, 
too, a violation o&neutral territory. A young man named Desvalons 
fought a duel at Paris, and fled to Manheim ; he was received kindly 
Wone Cardel, a Protestant resident^ there, and soon made love to 
Cfardel's sister, or rather to her fortune, but was unsuccessful, chiefly 
|}y the brother s interference. He determined on revenge, and sent a 
communication to Paris, that a person at Manheim, named Cardel, 
intenijcd to kill Louis the Fourteenth. The French envoy was desired 
to aid in getting possession of his person. He was attracted to a vil¬ 
lage out of the city,^,pnrri(*d off by a hundred dragoons of the garrison 
of Laudau,"and finally conducted in chains to the donjon of Vincennes. 
He suffered most cruel treatment, and died in the Bastile after a con¬ 
finement of thirty years, and affbr being claimed by all the European 
pov^s in vain. Even the family of this unfortunate man was thrown 
inw a horrible prison, and endured the most tm^le sufferings, havii^ 
been unhappily in France at the time of fais. unjust caption. 1 nnist 
mention another anecdote relative to Vincennes, as it records the faith- 
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fulness of the most faithful race in creation, j^ibout Uie time of the 
last persecution of the Protestants, an officer of that persu^on was 
shut up in the donjoD. He wished much to have his dog admit^d with 
him; it was a greyhound, which he had reared. This innocent request 
being refused, the dog, though turned out of the forthsas, watched .an 
opportunity on the following day, and re»entered within the innermost 
court. His master was cotffined in one of the lower cells, the window 
of which was near the ground, and the animal appeared at it and was 
recognised. He came to the bars and visited his uuliappy master^ 
whose relatives knew nothing of bis fate, diurnally for four whole yearSM«i 
in spite of cold or wet. At length the officer was set at liberty,. 
turned home, and died in a few months afterwards. The dog again re¬ 
turned to Vincennes, and repeated its visits, taking up its dwellii% 
with aa outer turnkey, and frequently going to the window, where it 
sat for hours gazing in vain for its inastei^, until death terminated its 
career. These two anecdotes respecting Vincennes I met with on my 
return to Paris, and the latter is worthy of being added to our extant 
collections of animal attachment and sagacity. I now thought of ex¬ 
tending my walk, and of seeking Paris by a circuitous route. I quitted 
the chateau with a feeling of pleasure, and congratulated myself, that 
though it was but a little time comparatively, not indeed forty years 
ago, since Vincennes sent forth the sighs of the captive, we had had 
no secret prison in England since the reign of Henry VIU., when the 
Tower of London was used as such. At no period after him for three 
hundred years, including the bloody proscriptions of Mary, have we 
such instances of incarcerafi&n and mean cowardly oppression acting 
in darkness and blasting for ever the hope of its victims, as the 
eighteenth century discloses among our neighbours. There have 
been instances enough of injustice, but they took place in opfip day. 
We never pounced upon our unoffending and uususpicious prey anflld 
the darkness of the night, and* wrapped its fate in eternal oblivion. 
Our state oppressions were boldly perpetrated upon the most illustrious 
of our victims ; and we could Ifave no motive for acting otherwise with 
the meaner, about whom much less interest and partisanship would 
naturally be excited. 

The village of Vincennes had nothing novel or worthy a pedestrian 
stranger’s notice. Passing, therefore, some way into tlwp Park by an 
indirect route, I reached St. Mande, a pleasant commune about the 
distance of di. petit pas, as the French style every measure within® 
league. How often have I asked the distance to a chateau, or village, • 
and been answered un petit pas, when an hour’s walking, a grand f as, ^ 
has barely brought me to my object! The Frenchman, like the Irish- * 
man, speaks often without reflection j he is eager to pblige and satisfy 
an enquirer, but he does not reflect«that precision is of consequence at 
all. I found, however, that in the present instance a few feet and 
yards were of no moment, as the scene I had jusriiuitted oxchanged 
for the beauty of the vegetatioq, the smiling flowers, the freedom of 
the expanded horizon, and the springiness and elasticity they diffused 
over the frame, would have made me forget leagues of distance. I 
ran, hopped, and really think I daisced along the path; 1 thought my¬ 
self supematurally gifted with the levity of the nation,—-no balloon 
could be more buoyant. The excitement I felt was a delicious sensa- 
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Uon, such as X imagine few dwellers in cities know any thing about. 
In this way I entered an hotel in St. Mandh, and encountered a |tretty 
but petite girl, who looked the very picture of healtli and good-humour. 
Her dark locks were neatly dressed and arranged, and her light step, 
with that peculiar and captivating air whicK the sex in Trance always 
possess, completely fixed my Btte*'*'on, so that it was not until' M*"*’ 
Pauline, as she af^wards told ^ ‘‘be whs called, enquired if Mon¬ 
sieur would please to have some refreshment, that I recollected I bad 
entered the house for that very pui'pose. Pauline informed me 

that the grilled leg of a turkey or a lautlon cutlet, could be got ready 
in a few minutes, and preferring the dindon to the mutton, with some 
patage d Id Julienne and a bottle of Burgundy, I made a most excellent 
repast. Pauline then insisted upon my taking some of her coffee, 

which she assured me was svpcrbe in taste and flavour; and having 
swallowed it on credit of'^her recommendation and found it so, I 
walked back to my hotel in Paris, and concluded my day at the spec¬ 
tacle of the Opera Comique. O. 


ADDRESS TO THE STARS. 

Ye are fair—ye arc fair—and your pensive rays 
Steal down like the light of |)arled days ; 

But have sin and sorrow ne’er wander’d o’er 
The green abodes of each sunny shore? 

Hath no frost been there, and n't)"withering blast. 

Cold—cold o’er the flower and the forest |>ast i 
Does the playful leaf never fall nor fade. 

The rose ne’er droop in the silent shade ? 

Say, comes there no cloiql on your morning beam. 

On your night of beauty no troubled dream ? 

Have ye no tear the'eye to an/ioy. 

No grief to shado’w its light of|oy ? 

No bleeding breasts that are doom’d to part. 

No blighted bower, and no broken heart? 

Hath death ne’er saddened your scenes of bloom. 

Your suns ne’er shone on the silent tomb? 

Did their sportive radiance never fall 
On the cypress tree, or the r’.n’d wall ? 

’Twere vain to guess, for no eye hath seen 
O’er the gulf eternally fix’d Iwtween. 

We hear not the song of yotir early hoars ; 

We hear not the hymn of your evening bowers. 

The strains that gladden each radiant sphere 
Ne’er poured their sweets on a mortal ear, 

Thougn such I could deem<—on the evening’s sigh. 

The air-harp’s unearthly melody! 

Farewey.*—farewell! I go to my rest. 

For the shades are passing into the West; 

And the beacon pales on its fonely height— 

Isles of the Blest—good-night!—^good-night! M. 
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** Onr court sball be a little academy.**—SHAKsruARE. 

Doctor, I want you to mend my cacology.**— Heir at Law. 

Cakdoub requires, Mr. Secretary, that 1 should commence my letter 
by tsonfessing the doubts I dhce entertained as to the necessity of any 
such establishment as that which I have now the honour to address; 
for at a time wheii our booksellers evince such unprecedented munifi¬ 
cence, that no author of the Jeast merit is left unrewarded, while all^ 
those of superior talent acquire weallli as well as fame, it did appear 
to me that our writers needed no chartered patrons or royal remunera- 
tors. At the first public meeting, however, of the Society, the presi¬ 
dent hawing most logically urged the propriety of such an institution, 
because this country had become “ prc-emfnently distinguished by its 
works of history, poetry, and philology,” without the assistance of any 
corporate academy; while they had long possessed one in France, 
(where literature has been notoriously stationary or retrograde from the 
period of its cstablishm^t), I could not resist the force of this double 
argument, and am now not only convinced that it is necessary to give 
to our literature “ a corporate character and reijresentation,” but pre¬ 
pared, as far as my humble abilities extend, to forward the objects ofUie 
Society, by hastening to accept its invitation for public contributions. 
Aware that the model of the French academy should always be kept in 
view, and remembering the anecdote recorded by M. Grimm, of one of 
its members, who died in fdb greatest grammatical dilemma as to 
whether he should say—“ Je m’en vais,” or, “je m’en va, dans I'autrc 
monde,” 1 shall limit ray attention to considerations of real importance, 
particularly to such as may conduce “ to the improvement pf ojyg[ lan¬ 
guage, and the correction of capricious deviations from its native 
purity,” such being one of the main objects proposed in the president’s 
address. Not having time, in this my first letter, to methodize all my 
suggestions, 1 shall loosely thfow upon paper such observations as 
have occurred to me in a hasty and superficial view of the subject. 

Nothing forms so violent a deviation from philological purity as a 
catachresis. We sneer at the slip-slop of uneducated life, and laugh 
at Mrs. Malaprop upon the stage yet what so common m colloquial 
language as to hear people talK of wooden tombstones, iron mile¬ 
stones, glass inkhorns, brass shoeing-horns, iron coppers, and copper 
hand-irons ?—Wc want a substitu^ for the phrase going on hoard an 
iron steam-boat, and a new verb for expressing its motion, which is 
neither sailing nor rowing: these arc desiderata which the Society can¬ 
not too speedily supply, considering the prodigious ^tension of that 
mode of conveyance.—Many expressions arc only catachrestical in 
sound, yet require emendation as involving an apparently ludicrous 
contradiction ; such, for instance, as the farmer’s spCbch to a nobleman 
at Newmarket, whose horse h^4 iost the first race, and won the 
second:—“ Your horse, my lord, was very backward in coming for¬ 
ward, he was behind before, but he's first at last.”^—I myself lately en¬ 
countered a mounted friend in Picoadilly, who told he was going to 
carry his horse to Tattersall’s, whereas the horse was carrying him 
thither, an absurdity which could not occur in France, where (owing. 
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doubdesB, to the Acadeinv)they have the three words por/er» mener^ and 
ammery which prevent all confusion of that nitturei unless when spoken 
by the English^ who uniformly misapply them.—All blackberries being 
of a wan, or rocfy hue in their unripe state,,we may with perfect truth 
affirm, that every blackberry is either white or ;rfd when it is green, 
which sounds like a violent catachresis, and on that kcieount demands 
some new verbal modification. Nothinff is so likely to corrupt the 
taste of the frugivorous generation as any loosenesi^pf idea connected 
with this popular berry.—By the structure of our mnguage, many re- 
■ petitions of die same word occasionaUy^occur, for which some remedy 
should be provided by the Society. *' 1 affirm,” said one writing-mas¬ 
ter, disputing with another about the word “ that,(/ written by their re¬ 
spective pupils,—'* I affirm that that * That,’ that that boy has written, 
is better than the other.” ^ Here the same word occurs five times in 
succession, and many*similar examples might be adduced; but enough 
has been urged to prove the necessity of prompt interference on the 
pan of the Society. 

In our common oaths, exclamations, ai^ .interjections, there is 
much room for Academical supervision. For 'iffie vulgar phrase, “ All 
my, eye and Betty Martin,” we might resume the Latin of the monkish 
hymn which it was meant to burlesque—“ O raihi, beate Marline!" It 
mpy be doubted whether we could with propriety compel all conjurers 
to adopt the original “ hoc est corpus,” pronounced in one of the cere¬ 
monies of the Romish church, which they have irreverently corrupted 
into hocus-pocus; but we may indisputably restore the hilariter- 
celeriter, which has been metamorphosed into the term helter-skelt^k 
It would be highly desirable to give a more classical turn to this de¬ 
partment of our language. The Italian Corpo di Bacco 1” might be 
beneficially imported; and in fact there is no good reason why the 
Asldepol 1 Hercle! Proh pudorl'Proh nefas! Proh defim atque ho- 
minum fides! and other inferjectionk of the ancients, might not be 
brought to supersede tho^e Billingsgate oaths, which are not only very 
cacophonous, revolting, and profane, but liable to what their utterers 
may think a more serious objection—a fine of one shilling each. 

Some remedyshould be provided for the inconveniences arising from 
the omission or misapplication of the,aspirate H, to which some of our 
cockneylribe arf so incurably addict It is upon record, that a Lord 
Mayor, in addressing King William, called him a Nero, meaning to 
hay hero; and no longer ago than, last season Miss Augusta Tibbs, 
daughter of a respectable slopseller in Great St. Helen’s, entering Mar¬ 
gate by a.l^ne that skirted the cliff, and calling repeatedly to the post¬ 
boy to drrtriB nearer the edge (meaning the hedge on the opposite side 
of the road,) was so incautiously obeyed, that the vehicle was preeijn- 
tateif into the sea, and the poor*young lady declared, by a coroner’s 
inquest, to have died oflnaspiration. Surely so melanidioly an occur¬ 
rence wiH interest’tbe humanity of the Society iq making some provi¬ 
sion against similt^ir calamities. « 

Under the headof Topograjphical Literature, I would earnestly re- 
'quest the attention of the Institution to various anomalous and contra¬ 
dictory designation^ of locality, ivhich wp^d'Ibng ago have been cor¬ 
rected, if, like the Freqeb, wc had pos^s^'^ sp^ndn^teidem^ nf In¬ 
scriptions. Thus yre apply the name of Whitehall to a black dhapel; 
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Cfacapside is dear oa both sides; the Serpentine BJtver is a straight 
canah and the New River an old canal; Knightsbridge basiio bridge; 
Moorfields exhibit no'more fields; the Green Park was all last 
autumn completely brown, Green>street was in no better pii^t, and 
both, according to Goldsmith's recommendation, should be removed to 
Hammersmith, because tlyat is the way to Turnhara-gi%en. Endea¬ 
vours should be made to assimilate the names of our streets to the 
predominant chdj^acter of their inhabitants, a conformity to which those 
lovers of good cheer, the citizens, have not been altogether inattentive, 
inasmuch as they have the Poultry, Fish-street hill. Pudding-lane and' 
Pie-corner, Beer-lane, Bread-street, Milk-street, Wine-court, Port- 
soken ward, and many others.—If the mountain cannot be brought to 
Mahomet, we know there is still an alternative for making them both 
meet; so, if diere be too great an inconvenience in transposing the 
streets, we may remove the householders to* more appropriate resi¬ 
dences. Upon this principle, all poets should be compelled to purchase 
tlteir Hippocrene from the Meiixes of Li<}uorpond*strect; diote au¬ 
thors who began wit^being flaming patriots, and «re now court-syco¬ 
phants or treasury mrelings, should be billeted, according to the 
degrees of their offence, upon the Little and Great Turn-stile. Some 
of our furious political scribes should be removed to Billingsgate or 
Old Bedlam; those of a more insipid character, to Milk and Water 
Lanes; and every immoral or objectionable writer should illustrate 
the fate of his productions by ending his days in Privy-gardens. Phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons migh4 be quartered in the neighbourhood of 
Slaughter's coffee-house; the spinsters of the metropolis might con¬ 
gregate in Threadneedic-strect, and all the old cats in the Mews; the 
lame-dttcks of the Stock Exchange should talce refuge in the Poultry 
or Cripplegate; watchmakers might ply their art in 'SevaorDials; 
thieves should be tethered in the Steel-yard: all the Jews shSuld 
be restored to the Old Jewry, and th*e Quakers should assemble in 
Hatton-garden. , 

Chancery-lane, which would of course be appropriated to the suitors 
of tliat court, should by no means terminate in Fleet-street, but be ex¬ 
tended to Labour-in-vain-hill in one direction, and fo Long-lane in the 
other. Members of Parliament* according to their politics, might settle 
themselves either upon Constit r< k>n-hili or in Rottenrro\f. i am aware, 
that if we wish to establish a perfect conformity between localities and 
tenants, we must considerably diminish Goodman’s-fields, and propbr- 
tionably enlarge Knave’s-acre; but the difficulty of completing a mea¬ 
sure is no argument against its partial adoption. ^ ^ 

In what may be denominated our external or shopkeqpprs* literature, 
the Society will find innumerable errors to rectify. Where he who 
runs may read, correctness and propriety are peculiarly necessary, and 
we all know how much good was eflected by the^ French ^Academy of , 
Inscriptions. Having, in my late perambulations through London, 
noted down what appeared to ifle particularly repr^ensible, and thrown 
the various addresses of the parties[*into an appendix, in order tliat 
your secretary may write to them with such eroondatory orders as the 
case may require,—1 p^E^beed to *notice, first, tlie fantastical practice 
of writing the liumbcr dviet ibe door, an^'^he names on either side 
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whence we have such ridiculous inscriptions as ** Bovitii aiid—197— 
IBoys/' which would lead us to suppose that the aforesaid Mr. Bovin's 
tailor’s bill must be of alarming longitude, though perhaps less terrific 
than tliat of his opposite neighbour, who writes up—“ ThackeAh and 
—^219 —Sons.” ^ 

Not less objectionable is the absurd practice of writing the name 
over the door, and the trade on either side, whence We have such in¬ 
congruous combinations as—“'Hat— Child —maker,”—“Cheese— 
Hoabe—" monger;” and a variety of others^ of which the preceding will 
alYbrd a sufficient sample. 

Among those inscriptions where the profession follows the name 
without any transposition, there are several that are perfectly appro¬ 
priate, if not synonymous, such as, “Blight & Son, Blind-makerg— 
“ Mangling done here,” occasionally written under the address of a 
country surgeon:—“ Brewer, * Druggist,”—“ Wrench, Tooth-drawer,” 
—*‘Sloman, Wine-merchant,”— “Waters, Milkman,” &c. &c.—But 
on the contrary, there are many that involve a startling catachresis, 
such as, “ Whetman, Drysaltcr,”—“ English, ddna-man,”—“ Pain, 
Rectifier of Spirits,”— “Stedfast, Turner,”— “^wing, Staymaker;” 
while among the colours there is the most lamentable confusion, as we 
have “ White, Blacksmith,”—“ Black, Whitesmith,”—“ Brown & 
Scarlet, Green-grocers,” and “Grey —Hairdresser,” which would 
erroneously lead the passenger to suppose, that none but grizzled 
heads were admitted into tlie shop. Wliile remedying these inconsis¬ 
tencies, the Society are entreated not to fevget, that the Pavement now 
extends a full mile beyond what is still termed “ The Stones’ End” in 
the Borough; and tliat the inscriptiofi at Lower Edmonton, “ When the 
water is above this board, please to take the ujiper road,” can be of 
very, lifCfe use, unless when the wjfsh is perfectly pellucid, which it 
never is. On a shop-window iq the Bor^>ugh there still remains written, 
“ New-laid eggs every day, by Mary Dobson,” which the Society should 
order to be expunged as an imposition upon the public, unless they can 
clearly ascertain the veracity of the assertion. 

One of the declared objects of the Institution being the promotion 
of—“ loyalty in its genuine sense, not only of personal devotion to the 
sovereign, attaclimcnt to the laws and institutions of our coun- 

• try,” 1 would point out to its indignant notice, the following inscrip¬ 
tion in High Holborn—“ King—D yer,” which is not only contrary to 
the received legal maxim tliat the King never dies, but altogether of a 
most^dangcrous and disloyal tendency.—“ Parliament sold here” writ¬ 
ten up in largejetters in the City-road, is also an obvious allusion to 
the imputed corruption of that body ; and the gingerbread kings and 
queens at the samd shop being all o^cr gilt, suggest a most traitorous 
and offensive Paronomasia. I suspect the fellow who deals in these 
commodities to be a/!adical. Of the same nature is the indecorous in¬ 
scriptions f^hicli should have been noticed among those who place 
their names over the door), running thus, “ Ironmongery—P arsons— 
Tools of all sortswhile in London-wall we sec written up, “ Dea¬ 
con & Priest, Hack'heymen.” A Society, which among the twenty- 
seven published names of its council and officers, contains one Bishop, 
two Archdeacons, and five Reverends, cannot, out of self-respect, suffer 
these indecent allusions to be any longer stuck up in the metropolis. 
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The French Academy having decided, that proper names should 
never have any plural, I would implore the Royal jLiterary Society to 
relieve the embarrassment of our footmen, by decidinff whethmr they are 
authorized in announcing at our routs “Mr. Sc Mrs. S'ooi* and the Miss 
Feet whether Mr. Peacock's family are to be severally dawignatp-d 
as Mrs. Peamek and the Miss Peachxcks ; and also what would be t he 
best substitution for Mr. <Sc Mrs. Man and the Miss Men, which has a 
very awkward sound. 

Concluding, for the present, with the request that the other gold 
medal of fifty-guineas may not be appropriated until after the rec^^t 
of my second letter, I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. H. 


STANZASj 

Unread, and poor, and basely born. 

Why do I suffer your caress? 

Your ^pes are high, your friends w'ould scorn 
To 'fouch the hand you 're pleased to press ! 

W'hy do you of a cottage talk ? 

1 know your wishes climb above 

Your fortune;—they with whom I walk. 

Are poor, but honest,—like my love. 

Honest I —Ah no I 1 own, my mother 
Has sinned, as you would sin with me: 

Would you*#hch children as my brother. 

As I, and my poor sisters be ? 

Content, my maiden pride, and youth, 

Are all 1 ever had;—^and you 

Have ta'en the first,*—would you in sooth 
Pollute, and flight, the other two i 

Marry!—I do not wish you^should, 

I would nob wrong you for your name! 

You are too happy, young, and good. 

To be allied to rae and shame. 

Wed you some richer girl, whose face 
Deserves the praises I disown. 

Far above me in mind and grace, , 

Not like me—^save in love alone. 

'Twere best if wj had never met;— 

The next thing for us is—to part: 

You’re young, can change, and soon forget j— 
Not 1—I have, or had, a heart. - 

In mercy go, while all is well, ^ 

Or well for one,*»-beforc you share 

The grief that clouds the eyes of Bell, 

Or Bell the guilt that brightens them. 

No pledge 1 gije, or ask each tree 
Whispers enough of thee, and thine : 

Gifts cannot fix thy tlfoughts on me; 

None need I to keep thee in mine. 


J.F. 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

Amokg the unreasonable and ridiculous prejudices which many 
people imbibe from those who go before thfm, is an admiration for 
old customs and tilings, and a belief in their surpassing excellence. 
I do not mean that feeling of love for our early years, and the melan¬ 
choly affection we cherish for scenes of recollection, but the absurd cre¬ 
dit which we implicitly give to certain crude notions of the advantages 
of the by-gone over the present time, in respect to religion, virtue,* 
■ honour, talent, and so forth. Nothing modern can be good. Every 
recent improvement is an unwarranted innovation upon the sacred 
system of the past. Every scheme projected for the public benefit, 
every new invention, is the butt of censure and the object of a sneer. 
Instead of examining the practical usefulness of a recent discovei^, or 
the rationality of an argumentper se, tiie one, it is alleged, cannot an¬ 
swer because it is unlike any thing that has preceded it, and the other 
is contrary to former opinion, and cannot therefore be right. It is al¬ 
most ludicrous to listen to the eternal enconiiuii^ lavished upon what 
the present age can know nothing about but by m^rsay and tradition. 
If we are to believe these allegations, we have had the misfortune to be 
born in the most unfortunate era of the world; when every thing relative 
to man has fallen to the lowest ebb. We are even a puny generation 
in stature, compared with our gigantic forefathers, whose longevity and 
strength at least doubled that of their ill-starred posterity. The moral 
depravity of the age is another theme of depressing comparison, echoed 
from the Rev. Mr. Irving’s chapel to the hatfl’of Westminster, and back 
again. We are gone deeper into the ptream of turpitude than any pre¬ 
ceding generation—we arc altogether abandoned to crimes of which 
our fore&thers never dreamed, and to opinions of which their sagacity 
wouhl nave instantly shewn the fallacy—which they would have 
contemplated with abhorrence. ' In short, we arc on the very brink 
of perdition. In literature, afeo, we are in a state of retrocession. To 
sum up all, our condition is truly pitiable, and the blindness of too 
many to the immeasurable superiority of the old state of society, is 
operating to effect 6ur irretrievable ruin. Such it is to take things for 
granted, to assent to received notions without examining them, to follow 
credulity instea»^ of reason, and to be the incorrigible slaves of usage. 
*rhis stays the ripening of many a useful discovery, protracting its per¬ 
fection to a distant date; hinders the true policy of a nation from being 
followed up, and prevents legislation from keeping pace with the cir- 
ctnnstrj^ces of ^e age. It is from the injurious prevalence of this folly 
tifst in our law Courts, and even sometimes in the senate, we hear argu¬ 
ments maintained that are open to refutation by the humblest capacity 
that will give itself the trouble to analyze them. 

That agreeable fable of a poetic imagination, the golden age," pro¬ 
bably gave siseif^ thil" prejudice in favour of retrospective excellence. 
We so naturally feel an admiration for* the good that is beyond our 
reach, ind are so apt to invest it jjwith fictitious splendour, that it is 
not wonderful a pleasant illusion should depreciate the value of present 
things below the brilliant visions ofparjt excellence, which imagination 
coloun so highly, and the dreams of future good, of which hope is for 
ever holding up to us the shadowy semblance. A dissatisfaction with 
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the present, independent of any merits in the past, tends to attach to 
the latter no inconsiderable value, and is.a latent cause of tlie disposi¬ 
tion of which 1 complain. Reason, however, is. (hn touchstone bv 
which the truth must be elicited; and by having recourse to it we shall 
find that this prejudice is a senseless clamour, and that the same notion 
has been the burthen of complaint in every age ot mankind. If there 
appear to have been some isolated advantages on the side of those wlio 
have gone before us, it should be recollected that we are obliged to 
credit their own story, that what they assert it is impossible we can 
controvert, when it relates to such a remote era, and that even the 
colouring of history is oftener laid on after the taste of the artist than 
with the correct pencil of truth. Still though we must judge by •the 
accounts thus transmitted to us on the testimony of the interested party, 
even then 1 contend, that the charge is groundless, and that the mo¬ 
derns have, in almost every respect, the afivantage. For some hunted 
years past there has been a progression in civilization, and human com¬ 
forts have increased. I will not go beyond our own country, as it is 
more especially our forefathers who were so marvellously superior to ^ 
their descendants; and I find, judging from the mass of evidence be¬ 
fore us, that we have gained immeasurably upon what preceded us. 
Three wonderful inventions—gunpowder, printing, and the steam-en¬ 
gine, are alone sufficient to have thrown into the back ground all of 
which our ancestors could boast. Of these, the press, in its modern 
state of freedom, is perhaps the most important, because it operates to 
prevent the world’s retrocesaion in knowledge. Had the works of all 
the ancient writers been rendered eternal by this art, and been dispersed 
innumerably among the nations,* the downfall of the Roman empire 
would never have been followed by the obscurity of the dark ages, as 
they are denominated. However rfhe reins of empire mighl TfdVe ^een 
disposed of, the intellectual injprovcmont of man would have increased. 
Enlightened nations, since the invention of printing, may suffer changes, 
and a temporary loss of liberty, but it will only be to arise out of their 
slumber, and, by shaking off the yoke, to become more free apd power¬ 
ful than before—to stand, like the aroused lion, invincible in their own 
strength. The time, however, which these changes may take in ope¬ 
rating must depend upon contingencies ; I only mean^ to assert what 
must be the ultimate effect, the final result. Away, iJien, with the foolishr' 
notion that we are retrograding from the superiority of some depa|i;ted 
and undefined period. The pnesent may not be the best of all possible 
times, but is infinitely better, as a whole,^han any that have gone before 
it. There are a greater number arrived at a high pitch of mentd cul¬ 
ture. There may be fewer Bacons, Miltons, Shakspeares, and New¬ 
tons, to attract by their sole refulgence the dazzled eyes of the world, 
but the aggregate of knowledge is dispersed far wider than it was in 
their time. Thousands have approximated, of late yeus, nearer to the 
summit, distant as it may be, on which these immmftal men stand, 
than could be found a hundred years ago. There are more v^p read 
and reflect now than ever; there are fewer now who will take tlie 
ipse dixit of another upon any su]pject of importance without thinking 
something about it themselves. Hence the diminution of credence in 
popular superstitions, ancient dogmas, and the absurd legends of prktst- 
craft. In the “ good old times” so much deplored, one Bible, after It 
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was permitted to be read in the vernacnlar tongue, was chained to a 
desk lest it should be stolen, and served for the use of a whole parish. 
Before this period the book of the Cltristinn^s fnith was not suffered to 
be read by the people, but was explained to* them by artful ecclesias¬ 
tics, who made it the means of rivetting the chains of temporal autho¬ 
rity under the terrors of spiritual denunciation. Now it is placed in 
the hands of all without comment—a measure perfectly consistent with 
the object of a book which is designed to direct men to a better life by 
iw own simple guidance. Let the political economist contrast the vast 
resources of the nation now with what they were a few centuries ago, 
when England had a population of two or three millions, and her 
revenue was not a quarter of one. Let him exhibit the state of agri¬ 
culture and commerce, and compare it with what it was when our 
houses were built with* mu4, and wattles, and the floors were of the 
bare earth strewed with rushes; few having chimneys to let out the 
smolce, or glass in the holes designed for windows. Let the feudal sys¬ 
tem and its barbarous customs be compared with the present horror of 
vassalage, and the contempt for pretensions grounded on the tawdry 
emblazonments of the Heralds’ College,—with the manly spirit of free¬ 
dom, which will brook no insult from fellow-man, let his rank be what 
it may, and which the superior in rank and fortune is, owing to the 
better spirit of the age, equally restrained from offering to an inferior. 
Let the Border-robbers be stripped of the gaudy colouring in which the 
deceptions charm of antiquity and the magic pencil of Scott have 
arrayed them, and what were they but 1^'iess barbarians deeply dyed 
in blood,rioting in the plunder of th;>defenceless? Let the scanty popu¬ 
lation on the estates of these worse than Old Bailey villains, be contrast¬ 
ed witji^tbe Nourishing fields and the healthy population that is now 
seefl upon the borders of England ^nd Scotland. Where are the chains 
and dungeons of the old baronial castles, for ever in a state of 
vimlance against the assaelts of desultory warfare ?—'* the very 
hmls of the justices of the peace," too^ as Aubrey says, " dreadful 
to behold; the screen garnished with corslets, and helmets gaping 
with open mouUisI' with coats of mail, lances, pikes, halberds, brown 
bills, and bucklers?" Let the whole empire, which the narrow intellect 
^^,of the “ good*old,times” was unable to look upon, but in numerous 
petty divisions with an endless diversity of interests, be contrasted with 
the upity of object and easy working of the busy whole at present, 
flivers, on which a wicker fishing-boat was now and then seen moving 
amid A scene of solitary desolation, are now loaded with vessels. 
The ocean is covered with the commerce of the nation, and to make the 
circuit of the world is a mere every-day occurrence. What were the 
cock-Hoats and light vessels of our ancestors to our men-of-war?—and 
the clumsy arms and system of former warfare, to those which have 
giveq, battlesf^more'' decisive weapons, mitigated the severity, and 
abridg^ many of the calamities of that human curse ? The compara- 
^ve mhrantage of ancient and modern times, in these respects only, is 
, of itself a subject which would engross no little space, and might be 
rendered highly interestii^. One thing is certain, that no one who is 
not insane will deny, that in these respects at least, we have left our 
forefathers in the “ good old times" sadly in the back-ground. 

I am aware thc^ are some persons, who, with imaginations of no 
commbn levit^, form to themselves pictures of the most romantic out- 
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line and enchanting colours in contemplating the manners of our an* 
cestors, and believe their oonceptions to be perfectly correct. They 
gaze so long at the rainbow-hued vapoury forms of fiction, that these 
become in their eyes embodied realities. They live in a sort of reve¬ 
rie, a dreamy abstraction from all present truths, and, hoping little from 
the future, they for ever brood over the impossible past. They move 
and breathe in our times, but their heated fancies are filled with the 
freebooters, dungeons, towers, dames, and foray-hunting lords, who 
are in their view the very beau ideal of human virtue. They invest 
their imaginary characters (vith every attribute that can confer honour 
on human nature, and pi|ce them in triumphant contrast with the world 
around. The worst is, they are seldom aware of the inconsistencies 
tbei| illusions exhibit. In woman, for example, the utmost delicacy, 
grace, and refinement, are mingled up with the savage times of feu¬ 
dalism, and modern ideas of what constithtes the superlative of feminine 
attractions, are displayed in pictures of remote barbarism. All the 
characteristic elegance of modt.rn times and manners is carried back 
to the filthy and smoky halls of our forefathers. But what is the 
fact ? The ladies of the olden time naturally partook of the coarseness 
of their age. They breakfasted at six o’clock in the morning upon 
coarse beef, and that salted, during one-half of the year; and there 
being no agricultural societies and oil-cake then in fashion, it was 
doubtless not deficient in toughness. Their drink at the same meal was 
home-brewed and potent strong-beer. They worked hard in their 
household; and but few any more than their lords and masters, 

at one period of our history at least, were proficients in the useful 
acquirements of reding and w#iting. The boisterous revelry of the 
hall, and the drunk^ broils of the household, vulgar jests and rough 
familiarities, were common to tlym. Few of the sex In'th'i,* present 
day, even among the lower classes, exhibit a more masculine character 
than the ancient dames of high birth did. Even so late as the reign of 
James II. the court was s« unpolished and ill-mannered, “ that the 
ladies, even the Queen herself, could hardly pass the King’s apartment 
without receiving some affront.” In the ecstatic,view of those who 
admire the “ good old times,” the ladies were all softness and gentle¬ 
ness, they possessed eVery accomplishment—they were all Juliets and 
Ophelias. As it was in respect to the female sex, Jl was with mosr 
other matters; but to go farther into manners, would require g^reat 
space, and close and attentive ^reading, far beyond what I could bestow 
upon it. 

Another cause of complaint with the lovers of the “good olditimqjs” 
is the immorality and irrcligion of the present period^; not but that 
there is a sufficient mass of wicl^dness of every Species at present, as 
well as in days of yore, that may justly form a subject for lamentation. 
But the question is not whether the present age js spotless, but whether 
the past exceeded it in virtue. Bright and noble chaActdrs have been 
sprinkled here and there in'all ages, but at no period wa^^ there a 
greater number among the mass rabre moral or more rationally reli¬ 
gious than now. Hypocrisy and cant are rife; but let us examine 
whether these vices in religion were not far overbalanced by the grovel¬ 
ling and swinish superstitions that formerly enchained the mind, and led 
the multitude captive to a blind and servile obedience, that made the 
worship of the Deity an obligation of fear, and«cvop arrayed the parent 
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of man in the terrible garb of vengeance, for the neglect of some mis¬ 
called religious form*, by which monks and friars, ** black, white, and 
grey,” or their mitred snperiors, lost some temporal advantage. In 
die ** good old times’* ratkmal religion was rarely known; all belong¬ 
ing to it was dictated by others. It was too much the instrummit of 
designing or mistaken men, who rendered th^e doctrmes of Christianity 
obscure, believed persecution was doing God service, and confused 
their own brains, and the faculties of all around them, by ridiculous 
disquisitions upon points of doctrine, while they neglected the simple 
aliu' clear precepts which involved its great essentials. Persecution 
was deemed a religions duty, and the differen(|phristian sects nourished 
the* most baleful hatred towards each other. Now we see charity 
widely diffused among all orders of Christians, though some still focist 
in each who love persecution,' because it savours of the *' good old 
times.” We no longer see bis'hops sitting in judgement, and condemn¬ 
ing to^the fire those who will not yield assent to some incomprehensible 
creed; but churchmen mingle with schismatics in promoting together 
the essentials of religion. Have modem times no advantage here ? 

Benevolence and charity are now more extended than ever. The 
order and decencies observed in society, the ornaments and luxuries 
of life, exceed what the most imaginative persons of old could have 
dreamed to be possible. Refinement is not more superior to barbarism 
than is our present state to that of our forefathers. It is the ignorant 
and wilfully blind who do not see this, as well as those who prefer 
the past from mere feverishness, becauso.'they have determined that 
notliing in modern days is, or can be, as they wish it. Excepting two 
or three literary giants, who appeared in earl]^ times, not less the 
astonishment of their own age than ours, many writers who were deem¬ 
ed p{}ieif^*ena then, are now only i^ad with a smile of astonishment 
that they ever could have been esteemed, The vilest ballad-WTiter of 
tiic present day is far super^r to them. A brilliant liglit now and 
then appeared in a world of darkness, that we find illuminated with ac- 
cumulaUng splendours. Literature is more diffused; our literary 
spirit is become mgre liberal; and with the exception of one or two 
publications of acknowledged bad character, preserves a tone of 
moderation in argument and of mildness in discussion, which shows 
^that writers would'much rather gain a point by reason than end an 
argument by vituperation ; the ultimate certainty of conviction being 
now orfy reserved to the rule of good sense. The character of our 
present literature is, as a whole, as high as it ever was before, and its 
benefi^i^al effects on society are more obvious. 

How mighty is our national strength compared to that in the “ good 
old times,” in spith of numerous pauses, originating in too fondly 
clinging to ancient prejudices, that have but tended to hamper it. 
Formerly our display of power was more in appearance than in reality. 
We exhibited an imposing front to an enemy, but we had no reserve; 
all our.^esources were at once in the fiefd of view. Like the soldiers 
of Cadmus, they now seem to grow up from the earth; they multiply 
with our necessities, and increase ii^, proportion to our wants. The 
island that a short time ago had an. army of but a few thousands of 
men, on whose first combat its fate depended, lately exhibited a mil¬ 
lion in arms, and bribed with her wealth nearly all the civilized nations 
in the ^orld. , AAd to this our astonishing mechanical inventiobs. 
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our progress in the fine arts, in the sciences, in public edvcation, in 
liberality of opinion, and the principlea of rational liberty, and then 
turn to the vaunted “ good old times” with what appetite we may. 

To examine and minutely enumerate our advantages andmr the fore¬ 
going heads would require a bulky volume, but it would be a lasting 
monument of triumphant facUover bald assertion and wearisome tau¬ 
tology. Let us justly appreciate the real benefits our ancestors 
possessed, at their due value, and we shall find what is the real worth 
of the ** good old times.” We shall find ourselves very unwilling to ex¬ 
change ours for tliose of Henry VIII—the dungeon and the block ; 
for those of Mary, with the rack and the faggot; for those of the 
heroic and splendid jBlizabeth, with all her talents; for the James or* 
the Cha|les, or the remoter eras of seignorage and vassalage, of intes¬ 
tine broils, maddening factions, desolation, *and ^ivil war. It may be 
very well for Mr. Irving and olherb to involve the names of brave men 
who sealed the cause of liberty or religion with their blood—who 
braved tlie red torture of martyrdom and bearded a tyrant in his strong 
hold : but while we admire these glorious instances of the mind’s vic¬ 
tory over nature, what more can they be to us than subjects of ad¬ 
miration 1 In these much-abused modern times we have no demand 
for similar auto da fcs. Persecution dare not now' pile her faggots in 
Smithfield, nor a king of England tax his subjects without the aid of 
a parliament. We can have no martyrs now even in bravadd, and 
there is nothing that can warrant our making the country’s “ chivalry 
to leap,” by displaying our “ dewth-despising” prowess. It is the glory 
of modern times that similar exhibitions exist no longer, nay, that it is 
impossible they ever should exist ag&in. Whatever religious intole¬ 
rance and arbitrary usages remain, they are among the relics of the 
“ good old times,” and form the scatyial of ours. Were therea !ie» 
cessity for men to show examples pf constajicy and bravery, tliey would 
not be now found wanting. Men can die at present as bravely as here¬ 
tofore, either in the field or on the scaiibld, and would smile as 
contemptuously at the burning stake as a victim of the fiendish Mary, 
bare their wrists before a bloody judge as coolly as Sidney, or sell their 
lives as dear in a good cause as any among their ancestors. 

Glory then be to the progress of the human mind, to the enlargement 
of liberal opinion, to the march of freedom! Let tllc advocates of 
old times, the sighers after martyrdom, the lovers of civil desolation, . 
the admirers of feudal chieftains, and the advocates of old abuses, In¬ 
dulge a little longer in their mistaken notions, invest the attributes qf 
the past in modern virtues, and supply themselves with unsubstantial 
arguments to cavil at substantial benefits. They will, by and by, see 
their error. They will in the end disi^ver that they h^e been in a re¬ 
verie, in which they have mistaken the images of fancy for real objects, 
and reasoned upon them as if they had been correct Some qf these 
lovers of the good old times” arc to be pitied rather than severely cen¬ 
sured. There are others, however,* who are too obstinate and ignorant 
ever to perceive the truth; who know no criterion of the merit of a 
thing but its age, who combat reasoi^with usage, common sense with 
the most cobweb sophistry, and the cause of freedom with the arm of 
power. These must be left as incorrigible, to the contempt of the pre¬ 
sent age and the scorn of posterity! Y. 1. 
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TO THIS EVENING STAR. 

From the Spanish of Lnperdo Leonardo de Argcusoln. 

** Fora luciente estrella." 

e 

O FAIR and goodly Star 
Upon the brow of night. 

That from thy silver car 

Shoot’st on the darken’d world thy friendly light; 

Thy path is calm and bright 

'Ilirough the clear azure of the starry way. 

And from thy heavenly height 

Thou see’st how systems rise and pass away— ^ 

The birth of human hopes, their blossom, and decay. 

Oh! that my spirit could 
Cast off its mould of clay. 

And with the wise and good 

Make wings unto itself and flee away j 

That with thy bright array 

We might look down ujjon this world of woe. 

Even as the God of day 
Looks on the restless ocean-flow. 

And eyes the fighting waves that jiant and foam below. 

Alas! it may not be—- 

For mortal fetters bind , „ 

To dull mortality 

The prison’d essence of ih’ immortal mind : 

Our course is too conhned,— 

And as, beneath the sun that blazed too bright. 

The Cretan’s waxcn,jving declined. 

Before the spIci\dour of ipiiuortal light 

Our failing pinions fall, and plunge us buck to night. 

Then let my course below 
To them be near allied— 

Far from the worldly show. 

Through dim sequester’d valleys let me glide : 

Scarce be ray step descried 
* Amid the pompous pageant of the scene 3 
But where the hazels bide 
Cool stream or shade beneath their leafy screen. 

Mine be the grassy seatL-all lovely, lone, and green. 

Within those verdant bounds. 

Where sweet to ear and eye 
Ceme gentle sights and sounds. 

The current of my dciys shall murmur by. 

In calm tranquillity; 

Norsloom’d to roll o’er Passion’s rocky bed, ' 

Nor slothfully to lie 

Like the dull pools in stlignant marshes bred. 

Where waving wbeds are rank, and noxious tendrils spread. 
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PHILOSOPHY ON THE HOAD.—THE YACHT CLUB. 

-“ Navibus atque 

Quadrigis pctimus bene vivere.*’ Horat 

The comparison of life to a voyage is a mere common-place; but if 
it has not the advantage of novelty, it cannot be refused the merit of 
truth. There is, in fact, no simile that runs more upon all-fours. 
Shakspeare has told us, that “ ail the world's a stage but if he had 
said that the world was a stagjj-coach, he would have been nearer his 
mark. For not to insist upon the fact that each day of our ** journey 
through life” is a post towards death (a verity perhaps too trite to 
mention), what can be more like the passive condition of a traveller ott 
a journey, than the way in which we are hurried through existence, 
each in his own tourbUUm of circumstance ai^d coitdition as in a carriage, 
with the passions for coachmen, which drive us at the rate and in the 
direction they please : and in this last particular, the simile is the n\pre 
perfect, inasmuch as we change the driver at almost every stage, and 
never part with him till we have paid a good smart bmna mano for his 
whipmanship. A prosperous life may be compared to a journey on the 
Batli-road, while a struggling existence is all “ up-hill work.” The 
humbler classes are the outside passengers, exposed to all the pitiless 
]ielting of life's storms, and all the perils of the road, while the happier 
few resemble the “ insides,” warm, snug, safe, and at their case. A 
more extended view of the conditions of society shews some men as 
travellers in a post-chaise, sonto in their own coronetted travelling-cha¬ 
riots, and but too many, God help them! trudging through the mire on 
foot, bespattered by the wheels of thbir more fortunate fellow-citizens, 
and happy to escape being trodden under their horses’ feet, a nd a coro¬ 
ner's impiest. Some few have the luck to pass free from all the ifiojic 
serious accidents of the journeji, while others are upset on the road, 
and arc sent into the next world with a brol^n neck, or a concussion 
of the brain. Some go the ‘whole journey, and some arc only 
“ booked” for a certain place on the road, where they are set dowm to 
make room for other passengers. • 

But if life be like a journey, it is not surprising that a journey should 
be the very image of life ; and so indeed it is. We beg^ both with 
the same " pleased alacrity and cheer of mind,” lookingTorward to every 
fresh post as a difficulty surmounted, a source of new sensations, or at. 
worst as a step towards our objeett; and we finish both with the ^mc 
sense of lassitude, if not of disgust, with this only difference, that v^ry 
few can make up their minds to the anticipation of being “ put to bed 
with a shovel,” with the same pleasure that they look forward to a 
warming-pan, and a smart chambqrmaid to tuck Them up for the 
night, at the “ Three Crowns,” or the “ Bird and Baby.” In life and 
on a journey we are equally not masters to choose»our own cjorapany, 
being in both cases alike compelled to associate with those who are 
booked for the same coach. In toth cases, likewise, we arc equally 
under the necessity of making the best* of the lot which chance has 
l^vcn us ; and nothing can more |trongly resemble the manner in 
which shyness ripens into acquaintance, and acquaintance into inti¬ 
macy through the jolting of the leathern conveniency, than the friend¬ 
ships of the world in general. 

In friendship, as in all the rest, we are the dupc^ of our •own u/gour- 
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proprs; and flatter onrselvea that society hinges on our syniMthetic 
tendencies, our kindness, tenderness, and forbearance. On the con* 
trary, society is the pure creature of necessity and self-interest; jand, 
if these did not operate to bring mankind together, they would never 
come sufficiently mdiin the sphere of each other’s activity, to bring 
tlie finer feelings at all into play. Let*him who doubts this truism 
turn liis eyes upon the world, and see who and who are together; let 
him look at ffiat little knot of parsons congregated within the walls 
j?f a cathedral-close, or at the ** Mrs^ Generals” and Mrs. Majors 
of ours,” wh^are so intimate in a garrison-town. In what do such 
friendships dinW from the casual acquaintanceship of a stage-coach ? 

' Another point of resemblance between life and a journey is the 
little intercourse which takes place between the inside passengers and 
the outsides of the same Vehicle. In real life, it happens every day 
that two persons are brought to touch, or nearly to touch, in one or two 
points, and run parallel to each other, or approach, as if it were for the 
mere purpose of exercising a mutual repulsion, like two corks floating 
in a glass of water. Mrs. Mary Jones and Mrs. Dinah Bohea have 
long inhabited the same house. They meet every day upon the stairs 
without more acquaintance than a courtesy, because the one lodges on 
the first floor, and the other lives up two pair of stairs backwards.” 
In the same spirit, the inhabitants of the little villages round London 
regulate their intimacies with their neighbours in the row, those who 
keep their own carriages not condescending to associate with those 
who go to ’Change at sixpence a-timb'in the stage. The great and 
little green-rooms of a theatre are as immeasurably separated, as tlie 
commissioned and non-commissidned officers of a British regiment, or 
the m.an4 out-door servants of a nobleman’s family. In country 
towns, likewise, to keep a shop*>is fatal to all association with those 
whose business is conducted, independently of such an arrangement; or 
at least, if the families may occasionally dine together in private, they 
cannot publicly meet in the great room over the market-place, where 
aristocracy and entrechats centre in a master of the ceremonies, and 
dulness and mutton-fats combine to spread gloom and ennui over the 
company. We all know the rigid laws of the Bar against hugging.” 
Woe to the,barrister who on circuit shakes hands with his ow'n brother, 
if that brother happens to be—an attorney ! 

. There is nothing about a stage-coach that has ejtcited more frequent 
remark, than that little vanity which finds its account in a thousand 
ai;tful innuendoes, such as, ” A stage-coach is vastly inconvenient for 
them as is used to their own carriage,” or, *' I travels usually in a chay, 
but the post-boys are grown so extortionate.” Travellers under the 
influence of this passion have always personal abecdotes of the owners 
of the great seats on the road, inferring considerable intimacy with the 
narrator,: and they never fail to let drop, by pure accident, some little 
trait or other, proving their own consequence and elevated position in 
life, in which truth seldom sq wholly presides, as utterly to exclude 
Exaggeration. Now, though this seems mighty ridiculous, because, 
being committed by vulgm* persons, it is done awkwardly, without mea¬ 
sure, and d propos dcs hottest yet it diflers very little from the systematic 
impositions of higher life—from the swelling port which every one 
affects, when observed—from the dazzling a neighbour’s eyes with Bir¬ 
mingham plate^an& Irish diamonds, or taking away his appetite by a 
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disproportionately sumptuous dinner:—in short, from all those name¬ 
less detiuls of occasional splendour and habitual meanness, discomfort, 
and parsimony, which make up the sum of existence, in a numerous 
assemblage of all classes in society. 

Were all the parallels of this most apt and comprehensive metaphor 
duly set down and chronicled^ the New Monthly would not be large 
enough to hold them. It is not, therefore, very surprising, that the 
present generation should have given birth to two sects of philoso¬ 
phers, whose systems are bottomed upon the resemblance of life to 
journey; to say nothing of the modern peripatetics, who place the sum- 
mam bonum in walking, and whose life is one perpetual ** match 
against time.”—^The Four-in-hand Club, which 'is now somewhat on ' 
the declit^e, and the Yacht Club, which is usurping its place among the 
enlightened and reflecting, may be considered^ as the two most remark¬ 
able schools of morality, which the progress of civilization has pro¬ 
duced. Of the former, the leading virtue was humility : to look like 
a coachman, talk like a coachman, and spit through a vacancy between 
two teeth like a coachman,* being the criterion of the sect. The ri¬ 
gour of their morality was evinced in the frequent question, “ Is all 
right?” with its immediate answer “All right,” without which no step 
in life could be taken. Their firmness to their party was manifested 
in their anxiety “ to keep their own side,” not less conspicuous in the 
House of Commons than on the road. That they were uncompromising 
in their principles, was proved by the strictness with which they exclu¬ 
ded from their society, all who’were not perfectly “ bang up to the 
mark,” while their punctilious attention to the smallest trifles in their 
“ turn out,” was not inferior to the stoibal maxim of nil actum reputans 
dam quid superesset agendum. Sobriety, industry, and a patiep^Vendu- 
rance of the hardships of our inclemeat seasons, were absolutely ne-« 
cessary to a philosopher of this sec^; and so closely must he watch his 
passions, as never to let the reins out of his hands. His greatest 
triumph was over the vices of thos'e he guided, and all his care went to 
prevent their deviating, cither to the right or left, from the prescribed 
curse. Their magnanimity and contempt for death were daily exhi¬ 
bited, not only in the rapidity of their own fiery course, and the sang- 
froid with which they drove “ like hell,” but in the cool indifference 
with which they overthrew and run over whatever crossecl their path— 
pigs, poultry, old womien, or children. Nor was their sense of glory 
less conspicuous in the carelessness %vith which they passed a compa¬ 
nion upset in a ditch, or worsted in a trial of strength between his a^e^ 
tree and a turnpike-gate. It is in schools like these that our sena¬ 
tors could best acquire the passion for driving, which^so advantage¬ 
ously superseded that twaddling habit, ii» which our ancestors indulged, 
of leading the people. There, too, the contempt for “ the populace,” 

“ the mob,” was practically illustrated, and the usage of dispersing 
assemblies collected on their lawful avocations vi et armis^ and at the 
small expense of a life or two, famifiarly tpught. Another advantage 
of this school of philosophy lay in the expertness it engendered in 
money matters; in which respect ther^ were few of its scholars who 

* One youth of high spirit and life actually had a tooth drawn, though one of the 
best in his month, for the express purpose of attuning to perfection in this elegant 
art. Horace’s dust-collecting curricle drivers were mere chicktms ta lads like these. 
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might not have officiated as chancellor of the exchequer, borrowing as 
carelessly, and spending as profusely, as if they had all the i>aper«nci?1s 
of the kingdom at 'their command. 

Every thing, however, has its day; and notwithstanding the moral 
and political utility of the Four-in-liand Club, it has met with its 
J'ingt de Mars and given place to the uqurping Yacht Club, which may 
be considered as reigning the most fashionable and popular school of 
the day, and dividing with the Musical academy, and the new Literary 
institution, the cares and the favours of the great fountain of all honour 

* and distinction. At the present moment, in which all true patriots 
lament the decline of our naval power and consideration, this revival 

• of nautical tastes and habits cannot but be most gratifying; but it is as 
a school of odocporic philosophers that they arc interesting to the pre¬ 
sent discussion. The Argonautic expedition was, doubtless, S philoso¬ 
phic enterprise of a similar description, and the golden fleece a mere 
type of that great object of philosophic research, the to irptvov. 

Nor could a better theatre be well chosen than a ship, for the study 
of all the virtues which most dignify our nature. How refreshing 
to the mind, to pass at once from the slavish and fawning habits of 
a court, to the frank, manly freedom of the Ward-room I* How 
invigorating both to the senses and to the feelings, to exchange 
the luxury and the dissipation of the saloon and the supper 
chamber, for the fresh breezes, salt junk, and hard biscuit, on board 
the “Lively Kitty.”—On the contrary, how heartily skk of all the 
vanities of the world must the pupil b^while rolling in his cot in a gale 
of wind! The benevolence of tars and their sympathy for human suf¬ 
fering is notorious; and their levc of liberty has been manifested too 
frequently in the course of English story to admit of denial. Who 
•kflbWs wliat Blakps may arise {roin the bosom of the Yacht Club, to 
assert the rights of the people in the two Houses of Legislature ? and 
who shall presume to say, that all the prcfvswrs of that club w'ill not 
return from a cruise wdth kinder feelings concerning the distresses of 
the people, and witli more national notions, than Britons of late years 
have imbibed.by their too close contact with Continental despots, and 
slavish ministers, in Royal congresses and Imperial progresses ?—How, 
indeed, is it possible for mortal man to tread the quarter-deck of a 
British vessel,* and breathe tlic free air that blows over the ocean, 
without swelling into all the dignity of manhood, and burning to assert 
that liberty which was the foundafion of England’s maritime and com¬ 
mercial grandeur? How mean, how paltry, how contemptible is the 
theatrical splendour of courts, to the proud pomp of a royal navy! 
how poor the utmost wealth of despotism, in all its “barbaric pearl and 
gold,” to the displays of prosperous commerce in the crowded ports of 
Liverpool or London! Yes, ^is is indeed a school for kings to study 
in, and for British senators to form themselves to the independence, 
the gravity, and the courage, their place in society demands. Who, 
with his hand made hard by hond^t labour, and his mind steeled by 
the dangers and hardsliips <k a nautical life, will dare hold out the one 
_ - 
• lb not the aea Here are wc slaves. 

Made for the free, But on the waves 

Land for courts and chains alone ? Love and liberty's all our own.” 
g _ Moore, 
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To the Last Leaf of Autumn. 

to reoeiTe the hire of corruption, or debase the otlier to the liabitual 
practiTO of dishonesty ? That the Yacht Club is also important to the 
national welfare, as a school of chastity, cannot be doubted*—The hot 
blood of our luxurious nobility will certainly be cooled down below 
the fever point, to which indolence and high living on shore heretofore 
raised it. At least, when a grelit man is “ all alone by himself at sea,'* 
whatever may be his meditations, he cannot be practically attacking the 
cara sposa of a benchfellow in the Senate. 

Subservient to this great society, which may be regarded as the EtOQ.^ 
of nautical education, are those preparatory seminaries, the Funny Club 
and the Sailing Club, on the River Thames. ,Swift, were he alive, 
would insist that the former possessed many gredt “ scullers,” and that 
no “Roman” of antiquity could compare with them. All in these 
schools learn the labour of pulling against tlCe stream, and acquire a 
practical knowledge of what may be done by perseverance. Here, too, 
they me taught the experience of tacking in timet the inconstancy of 
^les, and the uncertainty of all that depends noton a man’s own exer¬ 
tions. With such establishments, we need not despair of the. moral 
and political regeuetation of Old England. With their aid things must 
go on “swimmingly,” and the bark of the state be kept “afloat;” 
there will be no want of “ pilots to weather the storm,” and when all hands 
are piped, Britain shall again muster such a crew on her deck as will fill 
her enemies with dread, and carry the glory of her name to the re¬ 
motest bounds of the earth. Valeant quantum valere possunt. M. 


TO THE LAST LEAF •OF AUTUMN. 

Frail child of Spring, that Summer’s sun 
Hath wanned, thy race is nearly run ; 

O’er thee, with cutting chilliicss blow 
Brown Autumn’s blasts to lay thee low ; 

Ou the storm’s wing thou soon must*fly. 

And hurled to earth decaying lie. 

All one to thee, now, suii or shade— 

’Tis night, thy last damp bed is made! 

Once thou couldst flout thy sire the Spring, 
In pride of green youth glorying; 

Once thy fresh verdure shaded me 
From noontide’s glowing sovereignty; 

But now a zephyr makes thee sigh 
And rustle as it passes byf— 

Syllabling, while it marks thy dale;— 

** Fall! fail! sear wretch, and meet thy fate, 
** Lone relic of the year’s past prime.— 

Dead nature’s scutcheon—wreck of time !” 

Forlorn, despised, and quivering, 

A wast^, useless, outcast thing, . 

Drop from thy bough—it is not good 
To live alone amid the wv)od. 

Without a friend to share thy pain, •* * 
Demanding sympathy in vain. 

W’ho’d bear m solitude the blast. 

And curse of friends, to die the last ? * 

Sad solitary, fall! what share 
Canst thou in life or pleasure bear ! 


• UltimuB suonun nioriatUT ! 


To the Last Leaf of Autuum^ 

No more wilt thou o’erehade the walk 
Of lovers in their moonlight talk. 

While hi^py from the eye of day 
They breathe love’s secret witchery : 

Nor spread thy-robe empearl’d with dew 
In April morn to glittering view; 

Nor hide the ring-dove’s dbwny nest; 

' Npr fan hot summer’s panting breast; 

Nor to the painted insect be 
The shelter of its infancy. 

No suns shall e’er agaiiY'enfold 
' Thy glossy hue with beams of gold ; 

.. For rnfAty faded form is clad 
Already'^in death’s livery sad. 

The storm^ that rages for its prey, 

1 hear it howl, is on its way. 

O Nature! when will man be wise. 

And read thy book with thinking eyes ? 

The bard can view the leafy bier. 

The wintry triumph of the year; 

Snatch lessons from such trivial things. 
Prompting strange thoughts and visitings 
Of man’s own darker destiny. 

That vulgar visions never see. 

The waving leaf his eye can mark. 

Its hues so changed—its tints so dark— 
Apply them to his kindred state. 

And see them point hin;*to his fate. 

Lone ensign ! last of ail the pleasures 
The year late manthaU'd to its measures 
Sad flag on a wide ocean tost! 

Thou teli’st me summer’s pride is lost. 

Rent as thou art and torn, in thee 
The Sibyl’s mystic lef.f I see. 

Where last, most prized, the lines declare 
Too legibly what mortals are. 

Yet if 1 sturdy should remain, 

„ And bide one cruel storm again— 

1 still must crowd a heaped up bier. 

Nor haply call, like ihee, a tear; 

, Pass unlatnciited from my place. 

And make room for a greener race. 

1 ’II “ bide my time,” though small my gain, 
A pensive verse, a n-'Qurnful strain. 

And hang a dead leaf by a thread. 

With shrivell’d heart and aching head ; 

A withered scroll, a useless thing, 

< That may not see another spring ; 

A tired, ragged sisrap of life. 

With winds, storms, seasons, time, at strife ; 
Efc’iblem’d in this poor leaPs decay. 

The remnant of a brighter day. 

Yes, 1 ’ll too ** bide 'my time” and dare 
The tempests *of the wintry year; 

Resign’d like thee, poor leaf, at last 
To tall forgot beneath the blast; 

But fixed to live my utmost date. 

And meet undauntedly my fate 1 
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MARCO BOTZARI, 

TAe Achilles of the modem Greeks. 

The Greeks have just sustained the bitterest loss which has befallen 
them durinpr the whole of their short, but brilliant contest with the en¬ 
slavers of their country. Marco Dotzari, the Achilles of their cause— 
the Achilles in all things but his invulnerability-;rjias perished prema¬ 
turely in the flower of his age and his fame; and has left none behind 
him that can adequately supply his place. They have still manj^ex¬ 
cellent leaders; but none wll^ unite into one nobl^ whole the various 
admirable qualities possessed by that distinguished person. 

The following is extracted from a paragraph in the Morning Chroni¬ 
cle, wlych purports to give the substance of a letter just received from 
Missolonghi:— • , 

" In the neighbourhood of Vallo the Greeks had again assembled in con¬ 
siderable force, made a most determhied resistance, and compelled the .inva¬ 
ders to take the direction of Carpanesi. The Suliotes. having marched upon 
this place in the end of July, under the command of their illustrious chief 
Marco Botzari, and having been joined by other chiefs as theyTld?anced, came 
up with the barbarians on the evening of the 8th of August; and on the next 
morning, by one of those daring movements for which this nation of Chris¬ 
tians has always been so justly celebrated, they gained a great victory over the 
Turkish army. During this memorable engagement Marco Botzari placed 
himself at the head of four hundred of his countrymen, penetrated to the 
centre of a column of five thousand of the enemy, and by his example infused 
the greatest confidence into hi«,small but determined phalanx of Suliotes. 
lie was severely wounded in the groin, but concealed his situation until, in 
the heat of the action, he received a n^isquet-ball in the head, and instantly 
fell, &:c.” 

*' Another .account states, that Marco Botzari penetrated to th*k.*-''nt ^if the 
Pacha himself, whom he slew, hut wa*woundcd by a black servant, faithtful 
to the Pacha, while he was exhibitatig the head to his soldiers.” 

A.S there is, unhap|)ily, no reason to dotibt the fact of the death of 
this distinguished patriot, it may be interesting to our readers, and, 
what is of even more importance, it may serve the almost saefed cause 
which he espoused, if we give a .slight notice of his pflblic life and cha¬ 
racter : and we do this the rather, as we have reason to believe that 
the source from whence we derive our information js tl* only on e at 
present in this country that is capable of supplying it. 

Marco Botzari was the son of the celebrated Kitzo Botzari, a mertr- 
ber of one of the principal faniAies of Sulei, and a head of his tribe 
during their long war with the late Ali Pacha. When this war«vas 
terminated, by the fall of Sulei into the hands of the Pacha, Kitzo Bot-* 
zari retired to the Ionian Islands ; but Marco, the subject of this no¬ 
tice, remained in Albania, with several other members of his family, and 
lived for some time in the most entire obscurity. During this period, 
no circumstances occurring to call forth any pectillar traits of charac¬ 
ter, nothing was noted of him but that he was a young man of great 
personal courage, and with high notions of justice and honour. A 
trifling anecdote will here illustrate his views on the latter points. A 
particular friend of Marco’s was pliiying at cards with two persons who 
were in the service of Ali Pacha, at the time the latter was at Prevesa; 
and this friend, in conjunction with one of the other players, had con- 

voL. vrii. NO. XXXV. 2 cj , , 
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trived to mark cards, and thus make a certainty of winning the 
third. But Marco, who was present, and observed what had been done, 
openly noticed it; saying, “ There is no true victory, my friend, but that 
which is gained by fair skill and open courage.” 

It was at the time Ali Pacha was reduced to the last extremity, when 
besieged in Joannina, (in the latter end of the year 1820) that Marco 
Botzari first began to distinguish himself as a warlike leader of his 
countrymen, the Suliotes. At this epocha the Suliotes had leagued 
themselves with IsmaH Paclia, the successor of the deposed Ali, in the 
hope of recovering their country, which the latter had conquered 
frolirihcm. In this league, under the (poraraand of his uncle Noto 
Botzari, chief head of the Siiliote tribe, Marco led several bold and suc¬ 
cessful attacks against the troops of Ali—chasing them to the very 
gates.of the fortress of Joannina. This league, however, was almost 
immediately broken, on^ the discovery that Ismael Pacha,—-jealous of 
the Suliotes once more gaining any licad in Greece,—had actually em¬ 
ployed a company of his Albanian troops to take the field in the rear 
of the little tribe of Sulci, for the purpose, if possible, of extirpating 
them altogether. 

On the discovery of this perfidy, the Suliotes made common cause 
with Ali Pacha against the Turks; and in this league Marco displayed, 
from time to time, the most conspicuous military talents, and became 
the terror of all the Pachas, and of the Albanians. On one occasion, 
in particular, with a little troop of about thirty followers alone, he suc¬ 
ceeded in dislodging Hassan Pacha, of Negroponte, from the village of 
Strivina, in the plain of Arta. And on .atiothcr occasion, with a very 
inferior force, he defeated and took prisoner a Bey of Gregaria, at the 
foot of some mountains near Joanniiva. 

Again, when the town of Arta was occiqiied by the expedition con¬ 
sisting oY"iriixed troops—Greeks ^nd Mahomedan Albanians—who 
were acting for Ali Pacha, Marco, wi(li a little troop of twenty-five 
men only, night after night attacked the fortified dwelling of Combotti, 
which is a place of great strength, and in which were posted the Uai;- 
rtadar (trejisurer) of Chourshid Pacha, and Soultzo Kersca, with two 
hundred men; and not a night passed that the enemy did not lose 
several men, either by the boldness and suddenness of his attacks, or 
by his dexterity in picking them out with his musquet through the 
'^si;:'^ows and other* accessible points of the place. Twice, also, he 
set fire to the building; and had nearly succeeded in mining and 
blowing it up. n 

On the defection of the Mahomedan Albanians at Arta, which hap¬ 
pened shortly after this, he retired with his own countrymen to the 
mountains of Sulei. 

At the period notv alluded to, thf distinguished talents and reputa¬ 
tion of Marco Botzari bad acquired for him the particular notice of 
Prince Mavrocordato„, and the uses to which he applied the influence 
which these gave him, immediately cemented a friendship between the 
two leaders; and at the time that the general rising of the Greek| 
against their Turkish oppressors took place, Marco was the first to 
submit himself to the regular goverrynent that was formed, and to use 
his almost resistless influence with his countrymeu to induce them to 
/ollow his example. When it is considered that Marco Was (unlike his 
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brother Constantine) an entirely uneducated mart; in the flovrer and 
heat of his youth ; at the summit of a well-eamed fame; and with un¬ 
bounded influence over the sentiments and conduct of his countrymen; 
his thus laying aside all personal and ambitious views, and submitting 
himself wholly and unconditionally to a newly-formed government,— 
seeking and desiring to hold no higher station in it man that of an 
humble agent in fulfilling Its plans fbr achieving the liberties of his 
country,-—evinces a self-devotion and simplicity of character rarely to 
be met with even under circumstances which might seem more likely 
to call it forth. . „ 

When Sulei was invested % a formidable Turkish force, and every 
avenue of entrance or escape was shut up,,,*Marcd, who was there, 
contrived, writh a very few of his countrymen, to effect a passa*ge 
through the Turkish camp, and to reach Messolongio; where, after 
having collected more troops, he took up apposition at Plaka, and 
the memorable battle fought on that spot again testified his extraor¬ 
dinary skill, valour, and devotion. Pie fought sword in hand 'for a 
great length of time against a party of Mahomedan Albanians; when, 
after having killed several of their officers, and been liimw?lf severely 
wounded, he lost his horse and baggage, and was again compelled to 
retire to Messolongio. 

When the Suliotes afterwards made terms with their besiegers, he 
was at Messolongio ; and though, aware of the critical situation in 
which they were placed, he did not disapprove of their resolution to 
submit themselves conditionally to their enemies, yet he refused to 
follow their example and retife with them, as he might have done with 
honour, but resolved to remain wijli Prince Mavrocordato, conscious 
that if be had left him, he would have lost that most efficient support 
which he derived from the opinions of his fellow-conntryHac.’'' asJ:o the 
state of their cause, and that the ecKfice of liberty, which seemed tfl be 
just rising from its foundation,*cementrtl by the blood of his fellow- 
soldiers, would again fall to jjieces and go to nought. Ho therefore 
sent away his family to Ancona, to avoid the importunities which they 
were urging upon him, and linked himself, for better for wotse, to the 
fortunes of Mavrocordato and his suffering country.* 

The most successful, distinguished, and important epoch of Marco’s 
exploits was that'which included the siege and stomping erf Messol ongio . 
by the Turks. At this period, when the town was invested on all woes 
by a Turkish army of fifteen thousand men, he still kept possession t)f 
the weak outskirts (for they do liol deserve the name of fortifications)* 
in company with his friend Mavrocordato, and with a body of no more 
than three hundred men—both of them determining to perish in the’ 
ruins of the town, rather than willingly abandon it. And it may, per¬ 
haps, be attributed to this determlliation, that the cause of Greece; at 
present bears an aspect of hope instead of despair. In this campaign, 
with the aid of some slight reinforcements, they*bccasioncd*the Turks 
a loss of three thousand men, and finally saved the town. This latter 
event was efibeted purely by a piece of personal valour and conduct on 
the part of Marco Botzari. The Turkisli troops had as-saulted Messo- 
longio, and actually gained possession of the outposts of the town,— 
overpowering for a time the chief body of troops under the command 
of Botzari, and compelling them to retire to the shore and endeavour 
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to escape in tbeir boats, &c. Marco was compelled to follow them in 
this extremity; but he determined to make one gallant effort to rally 
them, which entirely succeeded. While they were retiring precipitately, 
he rushed in among them, flourishing his sword and shouting Hurras ! 
and gave them to believe that their fellows had repulsed the Turks, 
and that they were flinging themselves from the walls into the ditch. 
His troops rallied at these sounds; he again placed himself at their 
head and led them unexpectedly on the enemy, and the place was 
Anally abandoned by the Turks, leaving behind them an immense 
booj^ in artillery, ammunition, and baggie of great value. 

Botifari was in no instance known to E^Vail himself even of the fair 
spoils that were taken from the enemy, but suffered them all to be 
divided among his men, with whom, however, he invariably shared all 
the dangers and hardships of the campaign, being neither armed, 
attired, or fed in any way different from them. It is also well known, 
that he has in many cases refused large bribes offered him by the 
enemy, if he would retire into the Ionian Islands. Once, in particular, 
at Messolongio, Ave hundred purses * were offered to him if he would 
quit the place. The person from whose lips these notices of his life 
are collecte^^ was informed of the above through an unquestionable 
channel. 

But the most prominent and striking illustration that can bo offered 
of the pure patriotism that actuated Botzari in all his views, is perhaps 
to be found in the following fact:—The father of Marco (Kitzo liot- 
zari) was extremely obnoxious to Ali Pacha, on account of his being 
one of the heads of the Suliote tribes, against which Ali had so long 
made war. It was mentioned, in the commencement of this paper, 
that, on the fall of Sulei into the hafids of Ali, Kitzo Botzari retired 
into the Ionian Islands. Shortly after this period, Ali made several 
underhand Attempts on the life of Ki’^zo, one of which at last succeeded. 
Having occasion to leave the islands, and come to Arta, he was there 
privately shot by an agent of Ali. At the time the Greeks Arst rose 
on their oppressors, this agent in the death of Marco’s father, (one 
Capitan Gogo, of Tzumeska) was considered as an important aid to the 
cause, but he was roluctaht to come forward in conjunction with Marco, 
knowing that the latter was aware of the part he had taken (by the 
order of Ali) in the death of his father. But Marco voluntarily 
sWtjht an interview ’with this person, in which he assured him that this 
was an epoch at which he had thought it necessary to dismiss from his 
b.reast all passions but the love of country; and he urged him to do the 
same: adding, “ It was not you who killed my father, it was Ali.” 
And he actually endeavoured to bring about a marriage between some 
branches of their respective families, in order to strengthen the bond of 
union which he wished to exist between them on this occasion. 

jpniy one more anecdote will be added, in illustration of the personal 
dplness and intrepidity of this distinguished chieftain. The relater of 
the foregoing was one day dining at ,the head-quarters of Marco’s 
uncle, at Arta, and after dinner he was walking alone in the town with 
Marco, when several balls from the Turkish batteries fell at a very sliort 


* A purse is 500 Turkish piastres, or about 10/. sterlinf. 
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distance from them. While the relater (who is no soldier) was endea¬ 
vouring to conceal his sense of the danger that seemed to surround 
them, Marco observed laughingly, and pointing to the balls, ** You see, 
these are the only kind of apples the Turks would • send us for our 
dessert.” 

Marco Botzari was, at^he period of his death, not more than thirty 
or thirty-one years of age, stout, but of low stature, with extremely 
fine bright black eyes, dark complexion, and a countenance altogether 
highly animated and expressive. His arms consisted of a rous^’uet, a 
sabre, and a Turkish knife,\nd one small pistol of extremely inferior 
quality. , 


HARP OF ZION.-N". I. 

• 

Oh ! how art thou fallen, thou City of God!— 

fie hath stricken the crown from thy brow with his rod— 

On thy neck is the yoke—on thy garment a staitr*®*'* 

And the Lion of Judah hath bow’d to the chain ! 

The phial of wrath on thy forehead was pour’d. 

Thou hast shrunk from the withering glance of the Lord ; 
l..ikc the gourd of the Prophet, thy beauty is gone. 

And thy cedars are blasted on proud Lebanon! 

Thy ten)ples are ruinj—thine altars o’erthrowii— 

On the Hill of thy strength is the Infidel’s thrdne ; 

And the wreck of thy glorj% where’er it is hurl’d. 

Is the scoff’ of the Gentiles—the scorn of the world ! 

O turn thee, our God ! let jhy mercy awaken. 

And smile on thy Ziony-tleserted, forsaken 1 
Let the light of thy glory on Solyma burst. 

And its lightnii)g-glau«c wither ner'foes to the dust! 

Oh, Zion ! his smile shall dawn on thy night • 

Of sorrow and shame with a heavenly light,— • 

As the burst of tbe sun-beam comes over the sea. 

When the dark cloud has past, and the thunder-stqfnis flee. 

• WrGr 


SONG. 

W'hat absence from the heart can wronch 
The thought that haunts where’er we rove ? 
Or what can time avail to quench 
The enduring flame of youthful lc;'e ? 

Still, still, where’ar we rest or roam. 

The spirits rise of brighter hours j 
Love lingers round his early home. 

And strews the grille of Hope with flowers. 
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THE HERMIT ABROAD.* 

Am one who has ever passed a September in London, a rainy day 
at Buxton, a winter-evening at an inn, or a week with a rich uncle in 
a small country town, must be feelingly alive to the virtues of an en¬ 
tertaining book, which may serve to dissipate some portion of that 
dreadful load of ennui which in such situations is found to ** weigh 
upon the heart." It is only those persons who are acquainted with 
suiferings like these that can form any idea of the gratitude with which, 
upon^its first publication, we received |the precursor of the present 
work, “ The Hermit in the Country," when it was forwarded to us per 
matil during a residence of some weeks with a relative, 

-A dowager „ 

Of great revenue,,‘and who hath no children, 

in a distant and retired part of England. The mornings we had con¬ 
trived to consume with the aid of the worthy old gamekeeper, but the 
evenings seemed as though they would, to use Macbeth’s phrase, 
“stretch the crack of doom.” In spite of tlie excellent old 

lady's library, which appeared to be formed on the model of the one 
catalogued in the Spectator; nay, even in spite of her conversation and 
backgammon-board, the nights (it was in autumn) were drawn out to 
an almost interminable length. It would be in vain to describe the joy 
with which we seized upon the cargo of amusement, wherewith in our 
distress the provident attention of Messrs. Colburn and Co. supplied 
us. Wc could hugged the greasy khavc who carried the parcel 
from the neighbouring post-town, and we actually bestowed upon him 
a gratuity, which, we fear, tended for ever to confound in his mind the 
due pr/)p'i^tl''n between labour and remuneration. With what hot im- 
patit^nce, despising the sober lesson:: taught us by Miss Edgeworth in 
“ waste not, want not,” did we' cut the‘string which bound the parcel, 
into twenty pieces, and how eagerly did we pounce upon tlie contents J 
Debarred as we had been of every thing like an entertaining volume 
for many tong days, w^evoured one half of tlie work with an appe¬ 
tite which astonished <mr respected relative—nay we even furtively 
conveyed a volume into our bed-chamber, and enjoyed the ineffable 
Jluxury of reading i^ after our eouchce. W e remember being particularly 
p!^ed with the paper entitled “ An Elopement,” in which, accord¬ 
ing to our apprehension, considerable knowledge of the human heart 
. is displayed. I'he feelings of the two'guilty lovers are described with 
a truth and simplicity which are not found in all the Hermit’s writings, 
who occasionally sentimentalizes a little too much for our taste. As 
a painting from lov:, life (though the assertion may seem somewhat 
Irish) “ The Top of a Stage” has many claims to merit. We could par¬ 
ticularize some other clever papers in the Hermit in the Country, were 
we not sure that our readers can tell what amuses them at least as well 
as we can. 

Encouraged by a perusal of his peregrinations in the country, we re¬ 
solved the other day to follow the Hermit Abroad, nor have we 
found reason to repent of our rcsodutiori. lie has helped us to kill 

* By iJie aiitiuir of the ** Hermit in London,” and “ Hermit in the Country.” 

. 4 vols. iL’mo. 
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several heavy half-hours, of which we stood greatly In dread. We 
found him particularly useful in assisting us over those spare portions 
of the day which it is impossible wholly to avoid; and in fillingii|^these 
crevices of life, a work like the present is of considerable value. 
Should dinner be delayed half an hour beyond the appointed period, it 
is in vain to attempt to beguile the time with any grave and wei^ty 
authors. The mind and body arc both in a state of irritation Which 
requires some lenitive to soothe them ; and we have more than once bn 
such occasions resorted to the Hermit’s lucubrations with success.. We 
hold that, in these Tases, a 'ivurk which like the Hermit’s is composed 
of separate papers, is more to be desired than the regular novel, which, 
should it be a good one, requires a continuous perusal, and is not, like 
a flute or a friendship, to be taken up and laid down at pleasure. Who, 
for instance, could have the foi titude to read V The Bride of liummer- 
raoor” by snatches ? who could bear to break the wonderful chain of 
interest which binds together tluit heart-moving talc ? When wc meet 
with a production singularly attractive, we make a feast of it and con¬ 
sume it entire, despite of all its length ; but the good Hermit has cut 
up his volumes into mouthfuls, of which we can swallow one or two 
at any spare season, 'rims, when enjoying our Pekoe alone, wc have 
sometimes enhanced its flavour by adding a few pages of the Hermit; 
for we hold it to be a high luxury thus to exhilarate at once both body 
and mind. Again, during the few agreeable sunny days with which 
we have been favoured this autumn, we found the Hermit a very 
pleasant companion beneath* die shade of a certain oak-tree, whither, ** as 
was our custom in an afternoon,” we resorted at once for air and cool- 
ness. It is possible that the circumstances which have thus attended 
our perusal of these volumes, may, in some degree, ha.vp int^uced a 
bias in their favour. Every critic knows how much depends upoft the 
humour he is in when he hrstn'eads hm author, and that if an unfor¬ 
tunate writer happens to fall in with his reviewer when the gall of the 
latter is roused, he stands no'small chance of suffering from that ac¬ 
cident. What thief w'ould choose to be tried before a judgtf impatient 
for his dinner, or what author would wish to fall ftito the hands of a 
reviewer in a fit of choler ? But we shall now endeavour to award to 
the Hermit what the lawyers call siimmumjus. ^ • 

The Hermit’s writings, then, are w'cll suited to their scope aifh oB- 
ject—the whiling away of a leisure hour, and the dispersion of vapours 
and cTiiiui. They exhibit much 'good-natured observation, and *a deal 
of good taste in matters of principle and feeling, which are very# cre¬ 
ditable to the anchorite. Sometimes they arc dashed with a littlb 
affectation, and now and then, though rarely, thc3t are slightly mawk¬ 
ish ; but these faults are forgotten^ in the amusement they afford, and 
the improving lessons they frequently inculcate. 

We hasten to select a short paper as a specimeU of what may be ex¬ 
pected from the Hermit’s travels. Perhaps, “ La Chaumiere’' will 
suit for the purpose. • 

*** Etfs vom seul. Monsieur ? ’ Arc you ulouc. Sir? Will you have a ca¬ 
binet, or will you be served in the garden ? Do you belong to a sucivUy or 
arc you waiting for any oik*? Would Monsieur wish lo have some rofiesh- 
iiient before diiiucr, u dt'jeumt a hi Jourchctlc, ora petit vi'f/e. —Mercy! h6w 
many questions to a buliiury elderly man iii a black cuaf|.without follower or 
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precursotf sauntering firom the boulevard Mont Parnasstt and wishing to take 
a peep at another scene in the environs of the metropolis! 

“ I had now three waiters>about me j one asked me if I was of the wed¬ 
ding pfirty ? ‘ Not a principal,* answered 1, * nor a party concerned in any 
way:’ ihe second now winked at his fellow waiters, and said, in a low tone, 

* the gentleman is waitii^ for some lady then, addressing himself to me, 

* you can have this cabinet,' pointing to a pigeon-hole, where a brace of 
cooing doves might have been conveniently caged. * You are wrong,’ quoth 
I, showing the gargon that I understood him ; ‘ I mean to dine in the gar¬ 
den,’ taking at the same time a chair and laying my cane across it. * Attet^ 
dez, Mfinsieur,' said the last speaker, * you must not occupy that place, it is 
for the dancers.’ * And that large room ?’ enquired I. * Tnat is for the mar- 
ri^e party, and here the 'nddlers are to sit; but are you really alone?’ 

‘ ^mme vous voyez.' — ‘ Then,’ observed another, * 1 will get you a snug cor¬ 
ner j will you have du hifsleek awe pommes dc terre?' (What a proo,*^ that 
he held my taste cheap.) Jlowever, 1 begged leave not to have bifsteclc, but 
called for the bill of fare, and chose a little dinner & la frangense, and a bottle 
of cb&teau marppt. * A la bonne heure,' muttered a trio of waiters, as much as 
to say,'this n'entends pas has not so bad a taste. 

" The marriage party now arrived, sixty in number, of all agc.s, and whilst 
they sat dowiLlo a late d^cfmer, 1 began to reflect on their wanting to get me 
into the cabinet (a thing 1 am not fit for), or to join the party in the grand sa¬ 
loon ; or why the wondered at my sober, solitary visit. 1 now perceived 
that every face but mine was lit up with a smile, that snug tete-b-tetes moved 
together through the serpentine walks, that comfortable couples peeped 
through the lattices of closets, that the young and gay tripped it lightly in the 
dance, whilst veterans smoked their pipes under the hay nr olive, and either 
went over the past campaigns again, or ogled their fat landlady or some 
buxom widow who might aflbrd a solace aft-A* the rigours of war. A serious 
Englishman alone was a rarity in the place, and they seemed to pity me for 
not mingling in the surrounding mirth| for not belonging to some party or 
person, for not havii^ some pursuit or other like the rest of the frequenters 
of the diamtai^rc. The dance now be^an, and 1 sat with my hat oil reading 
the Outlines of pretty faces, and watching the activity of well-turned ankles. 
1 could easily make out the bride by her dress, and by the place which she 
occupied, as well as by the degree of attention which she gained. I could 
also discover bride-maids, relations, connexions, and mere acquaintances. 
The bride-maids had an ar^ look, not free from a feeling which, although 
not envy, was somathings^ike it; the sisters and near relations were dts- 
’ coverablc by a warm look of regard throw'ii on the bride, meaning, ‘ May 
you be.happy, but, ah! we are sorry to lose you!’ The connexions flirted it 
the dalice, .'ind hung out for a parttur aflei it ; brothers looked 
anxiously, parents had a tinge of melancholy overclouding hope, whilst the 
mere acquaintances gamboled and pranced, and clearly proved that they came 
Uiere merely for amusement and good che£r. The bride and bridegroom had 
a diiflcult card to play in endeavouring neither to seem too distant nor too 
frmihar. When the dance was over, the party retired to dinner, and I won¬ 
dered on looking at my watch and discovering how many hours I had been 
engaged in a scene vf ith which 1 hac^.no connexion or interest: * No inte¬ 
rest or connexion!’ seemed to whisper an invisible being; *No interest in 
the felifcity of your fellow creatures ! no connexion with the chain of huma¬ 
nity, althou^ only a smill link thereof! fie, fie !’ This monitor explained to 
me, that when we take pleasure in seeing ethers happy, we cannot be lone¬ 
some or forlorn ourselves ; that the innocent diversion of a surrounding circle 
iiu^udes us in its sunshine ; that, without having an assignation or intrigue, a 
party to join, or a festival to attend, th^re is no more rational pleasure than 
that of being a looker-on when youth and mirth form a party together. 

“The selfish and cold-hearted man will turn aside from what he may 
prohdly and unfeelingly term folly, from the relaxations of the people; but 
*-'^icy will never be indinerent to Thb WANnEBiuo Hermit.” 
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ST. PAULAS. 

Happy is the man who on a fine bright morning steps forth from 
an hotel in a part of London which admits soiPe of ^e charming fl’esh- 
ness of early day, and full of health and streng^ and cheerfulness, 
feeling himself in good nerves, and dressed to his perfect satisfaction, 
unclogged with any ponderous, unmanageable, and inelegant compa¬ 
nion, has London “ all before him where to choose” pleasing occupa¬ 
tion or rational amusement for the day. Happier still, if, for his com¬ 
panion in these feelings and these pursuits, he has some friend of Simi¬ 
lar taste, some man who hat^s the mere business and gravity, and all 
the pervading hypocrisy of life, and loves to partake of its allowable 
pleasures and advantageous elegancies when he can. With such a man 
there is no fear of being deluded into the ci^, or decoyed into the 
baleful outskirts of the town; he loves the western air, and doats on 
the growing magnificence of the capital; and whether in the mo];ping, 
or afiernoon, or night, lives only for the best parts of the great world 
of the metropolis. On such a morning, and with such intentions, and 
in such a happy state of mind and body, and above ail, with such 
an enlightened and beloved friend, did I set forth on the second day of 
my stay in town ; but we had not reached the bottom of St. James’s- 
strcct before the provoking chances of the place clashed us with a man 
fresh from Lincolnshire, with all the odour of its fens about him; a 
man who from his youth upwards had passed his inglorious days in 
that pleasing part of England. It would have been cruel, heartless, 
utterly despicable, to meet the**honest joy with which he greeted us by 
any coldness or affectation; and, not knowing how to avoid it, we 
allowed all our bright visions to be dissipated at once, and the whole 
design of the day to take its form and colour from ourwortlfyj>ut 
somewhat rustical companion. ^ There )vas no time for reflection, and 
it was not without disappointment that I found in a few moments 
I had promised, or rather was sentenced, to see St. TauVs tliat very 
day, and already bending my steps away from the Eden of the West. 
The Tower itself, with all its armour and its b^^s, was darkly hinted 
at; but happily for me that scheme Providence averted; for no sus¬ 
pected traitor ever visited that strange old pile of bt^barous times 
and barbarous taste, that monument of regal crinfbs and monstefv>vr^ 
tyranny, with more reluctance than myself, when “ for some sin” I havje 
been dragged thither by a sight-s<3eing friend. • , 

'i'he approach to St. Paul’s, in spite of buildings which have no asso¬ 
ciation with it, is a grand thing, and its aspect from Ludgate-hill fuil ofi 
magnificence. The passenger has scarcely time to catch more than a 
glimpse of this, such is the hurry o^the comer of tUe church-yard. Of 
all thoroughfares this is the most crowded, bbstling, and thought-inter¬ 
rupting ; and to those who are fond of contrast», I know none which 
may be more strongly recommended than that of which we are sensible, 
when, ascending by the broad stbps of the Cathedral, a moment elevates 
us above the struggling and the rackef of the city, and shrouds us in 
the silence of that vast and solemn sanctuary. Fifteen years had 
elapsed since 1 had before ascended those steps, and the events of them, 
their good and evil things, passed before me by some mental magic in 
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a single moment, all distinct and vivid and independent of time and 
distance; but London is not a place to indulge sentiment in, and ahs- 
tractions, however flattering to human pride, are but follies after all. 
Fifteen years had made a difference in St. Paul’s. Not that in that 
petty space of time its everlasting dome had shown symptoms of decay, 
or any feature of its aisles had mouldered into dust, but there was a 
rejuvenescence that startled one. It dwelt in my recollection a 
gloomy, dusty, and immeasurable place, and 1 found it enlivened in 
(Xtlour, witli marks of care and attention about it, and all its propor- 
dons visible at once. I, 

The vastness of the church, as seen from the centre of the floor, is 
most imposing; it is impossible not to be struck with its extent, its 
length, its width, and the unbroken loftiness of the dome above, into 
the recesses of which the eyn ascends and penetrates until respiration is 
thickened and the brain grows giddy, and we seek relief in the contem¬ 
plation of objects nearer the surface of the earth and immediately 
around us, the monuments of the illustrious dead. It is disagreeable to 
have to say,.fliat the general effect of these works of art in this building 
is unpleasant, few of them being in good taste, and many of them so 
overloaded with allegory as to be quite .absurd. The monument to 
Picton can never be seen, without interest, by those to whom the most 
devoted courage of a soldier is dear; and there are many more to 
proud names in military annals which revive the almost forgotten 
glories of the stirring years so lately past. I’he simple inscription 
under the organ, to Sir Christopher Wi<n, is a happy instance of taste; 
and although 1 am far from disputing the propriety of its being in 
Latin, it is still a pity that four-fifths of those who gaze and wonder at 
St. Paul’s .^jfpuld be unable to profit by it, and thus be reminded of a 
trikute of gratitude to a name wMch should never be forgotten. It 
would be painful to enumerate the monuments disfigured by angels 
and by wild beasts (howling. in dull cold marble,”) and by Britannias 
and by trumpets and all the noisy extravagancies which frantic allegory 
has associated with the silent grave. The monument to the immortal 
Nelson is rather less ui^appy in this respect than some of the rest; but 
1 confess that to me the statue of the man, with its likeness to the figure 
which be bore while on earth, would be more interesting and more 
afieciing without that undcfinable female and the two little school- 
boySr and yet more without that huge and very unconcerned looking 
(lion, #hich we are left to suppose means England. Nay, 1 am so fas¬ 
tidious that 1 cannot admire the keys in the hand of Floward; by a 
'iitirange opposition to the will of tht^.sculptor, they give the philanthro¬ 
pist a sort of jailor-Jlook, and sometimes cause him to be oddly mistaken 
for St. Peter: his statue ^d his i.ame would be sufficient, the keys 
and the trickery about him arc superfluous. Every one must feel 
more pleasure in contemplating that monument, in which an officer is 
seen falling from his horse with a fatal wound into the arms of a sol¬ 
dier, than in beholding others in which dying heroes have some 
fairy nymph about them, some goddess or ec^uivocal female, standing 
^id the %ing and the dead, half-avmed like a soldier and hulf-clothcd 
.like a woman, sprang or dropt from nobody knows where to d«) nobody 
knows whut. It is high time indeed that a purer taste should prevail 
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in these respects. Let those who have contempinted some unadorned 
figure of a child by Ohantrey, represented with all the loveliness of 
early death, uniting all that is sweet on earth with something borrowed 
from that purer world whither the spirit of the little innocent has fled; 
let any one look at such a figure of a child sleeping in simple and un- 
fanciful attire upon its marb]etomb, and say whether figures of angels, 
or of all the birds of the air and beasts of the field could add to its 
touching interest, or make it more affect the heart. It is in the want 
of this species of interest, and in the interruption of tliese sacred feel¬ 
ings, that we find the utter folly and emptiness of elaborate allegCiry. 

The eyes of most people a^e so little accustomed to making an ac¬ 
curate admeasurement of heiglits, that the loftiness of St. Paul’s can 
perhapi only be estimated justly from below. If wc ascend to the 
whispering gallery, a height far above thediabipitions of the people of 
London, the view downwards is overpowering, affecting various heads 
in various ways—producing verti^ro in some, sickness in others, and an 
awful feeling of overthrow-iV« cwcA« in a few; a sort of propensity to 
drop through the passive air upon the hard marble below, a thought 
full of madness and horror : but when we ascend far above this point, 
and even to more than double its elevation, the fearful height does not 
seem proportionably increased, the feeling it inspired before seeming 
scarcely to admit of aggravation. The whispering-gallery is indeed 
to many a fearful place. The surpassing altitude of dome and tower 
above, the yawning and immense abyss below, the stern marble spread 
out to dash the mortal framoto instant dust, the narrowness of the cir¬ 
cular gallery, the overshadowing of the superincumbent vault, the ap¬ 
palling loudness of every common swund, and the loud wind heard ever 
sweeping round the dome itself, produce an incredibly alarming effect 
on some individuals. I am one of^those happy and comflbsed pb^le 
who could look down from a bajloon in jts most ambitious ascent with¬ 
out a shudder; and I could cat, drink, and sleep in the whispering- 
gallery as pleasantly as in any other prison from which the view of the 
sweet world was in the same way utterly cKcluded; for confinement 
there would be a dreadful punishment on this Hist ae(;ount, although I 
suppose the sage who many times a-day does there repeat his story of 
the birth, education, and extravagance of the church, ^eels /lis daily 
durance mitigated by the conscious pleasure of contiifbally accumulating 
property. 

It gave me much pleasure to sen the banners, taken from many a vaunt-^ 
ing foe, and among others the proud tri-color itself, by the mariners of 
England, all which were formerly scattered about the western divlsiom 
of the cadiedral, ragged, black, and neglected, now ranged round 
within the dome, which has thus begome, whliout atiy formal prejiara- 
tion, a receptacle of trophies, as the space below has become a vast 
mausoleum to worth, learning, and bravery. • 

The young, the aspiring, the ne\v to London, can seldom be restrained 
from ascending to the airy gallery above the dome, and there, in 
describing a most limited circle, the ey£ takes in ten thousand histories. 
London, with all its vicissitudes, vytli all its generations, widi all the 
present and all the past about it, is stretched beneath us, and almost 
every house visible. Even from that height the eye cannot, in all 
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directions, overleap the colossal city, and what is seen of green fields and 
hills is seen with the indistinctness of another world. The wind storms 
for ever round the cupola, blowing the fair and adventurous ladies 
about (“ a chartered Ubertine!”) to the greatest advantage ; whilst the 
spectator feels almost disposed to lose his confidence in the secure and 
eternal pedestal on which he stands, and breathlessly enjoys the sub> 
limity of apparent danger without the reality. 

It is when we begin to descend from this immense elevation that we 
feel the fatigue which our over-excitement has caused us to incur; and 
that man may be considered the favourite of fortune who begins to re¬ 
trace the never-ending steps when the organ is pealing in the afternoon 
service; for at such a time fits of melody will burst upon him at un- 
'expected turns, and the piercing voices of the “ full-voiced choia below’’ 
will penetrate the invicat^i recesses of the vast structure, and vibra¬ 
tions of harmony will meet him suddenly in unexpected angles and sinu¬ 
osities of the building. Sweet sounds will be heard now near, now 
distant, as if borne to him by the soft and fitful breeze, and every thing 
will ctfnspire to shorten his journey downwards. On leaving the build¬ 
ing, and defending the broad steps which lead almost into the cele¬ 
brated, and as it seems, perpetual pastry-cook’s shop opposite, we 
again feel the contrast between the calm and silence of the solemn 
temple we have left, and the bustling, restless, and money-making world. 
Turning to its western grandeur as we descend the hill and re-plunge 
into all the hurry of London, it stands lofty, singular, and sublime, 
silent, unchangeable, impenetrable to ^11 the noise which agitates the 
air around it, and is to the city what a towering mountain is to the 
plain beneath ; its grandeur unapproachable by the indolent vulgar, 
its atmosphere uninfected by commerce and turmoil;—a place sacred 
fr<yrf all tlie ordinary wretchednesfj of common-place life, presenting 
itself fearlessly and uninjured,, to the storm, the tempest, the lightning, 
and ever and anon holding,mysterious and “ dark communion with the 
cloud.” Thus too, at night, seen from'the river or the bridges, it rests 
in its glpomy vastness over the subsiding activity of the city, like some 
presiding and superior power, whilst its deep-toned bell sounds along 
‘the line of river 

^ “ Swinging slow with sullen roar,” 

ami awakening the imposing echoes of Westminster. Thus too, in ap¬ 
proaching the capital, as in sailing up the Thames, long before arriving 
„ within the sounds of London, its avi-ful dome .and brilliant cross are 
oft^n beheld lifted up as it were in mid air, floating on the thick and 
•murky vapours in w-hich the vast |U 9 d invisible city is enveloped. 

The opinion of my Lin^lnshire friend on these subjects 1 may per¬ 
haps be induced to comnranicate at another opportunity. 

C. 
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PEREGRINATIONS OF THOMAS TllYATALt* 

NO. III. 

It is in vain to attempt a separate notice olP all the Paris sights. 
They come, like blushing honours, " thick upon meand drive me 
out of my pitiful retail busintSss into a line of wholesale combinations. 
Horse-racing, ballooning, drunkenness, La Kosiere, and La St. Louis, 
make but an odd jumble, 1 must confess. It is, like that of a modern 
work, “ rank confusion in the orders of precedence”—but no matter; 
symmetrical arrangement must not be expected from a head which the 
last month’s varieties have set spinning like a merry-go-round. The 
sun, that so long refused to shine, has at length burst out, and warmed 
into 1ife«all the ephemeral enjoyments of France. Before their flutter- 
ings subside into the winter’s inanity, I must'end^avour to pluck a few 
of those innumerable feathers which compose their butterfly wings. I 
have been at about twenty ft'tes and fairs within a month; and bding 
completely disburthened of the friendship, and even presence, of my 
quondam associate De Vaurien, I was driven out upon the -..lormy soli¬ 
tudes of public places and suburban pleasures. 1 was for many days 
tossed about on “ the multitudinous seaborne along the moving 
waves of the crowd; carried forward by the gale of the popular breath 
(not over “ spicy,” to be sure), like any other privateer or pleasure- 
barge running ready rigged before the wind. Continuing this maritime 
allusion to my pursuits, and at the same time adopting an epithet used 
by that exquisite equestrian Gkoffrey Gambado, to designate such 
piratical marauders on the face of nature, I may call myself a cutter, 
i. c. dfliAy-cutter, and confess in this capacity my manifold offences in 
my cruise after curiosities. Many a thousand have I crushed of those 
Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flowers, 
as Burns has it, or ^ 

—— These floures white and rede. 

Such that men callen daisies, • 

according to Chaucer—when bringing myself to an anchor, on beds 

Of daisies pied, and violets blue. 

And ladysraocks all over white, , 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

as Shakspeare says—I have, upon getting under sail again, had.the' 
variegated reproaches of many a murdered flower, staring in the face— 
any one who happened to follow mo.' It really grieved me to the hedi't 
to witness and partake in these floral depredations; and it is positively 
one of the chief evils of that propensity for everlasting dance which en¬ 
titles this nation to have St. Vitus fol* its plctiN>n, that there is not a 
spot of meadow or pasture-ground round the capjtal sacred from the 
trespasses of “ Lc Cavalier Seal," “ Chassez deux,’' “ La ehaine 
and such like boisterous intruders* The fact is, that no man likes a 
f4te better than 1 do. Once and aw'ay, a cural party of joyous peasants, 
or a group of gay grisettes, tripping it—not on the green, alas ! but on 
“ the russet lawn or fallow grey," if jibu will— is as pleasant a sight as 
one could wish. 
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1 delight in dancing, but then I love moderation, and t hate excess, 
coupled with which pleasure is (like the punishment of What’s-his- 
naroe, the tyrant of old) a living body joined to a dead carcase. Now 
the French, at this season at least, think of nothing but f(^,tes, and do 
nothing but dance. Ml the world goes capering, and there is no fear 
of treason certainly, for every one seems to have ** music' in his sole.’* 
A working-day must be a delightful holiday, I am sure, when they 
can, without being singular, put their feet at full length upcm the 
ground; for at present all, young, old, well or ailing, are from Sun¬ 
day ^orning to Saturday night “ on the light fantastic toe”—except 
one hideous fat old woman, who nearly crushed the corn of my left 
foot with the freod-mill pressure of her heavy heel the other day, at 
the horse-races in the Champ de Mars. And this reminiscence brings 
me round quite naturally to my subject. • 

Horse-racing, then,'in France, is precisely what opera-dancing is in 
England, or opera-singing in America. Nond^bf them are indigenous 
to the soil; the natives are not cut out for such exercises of the arm, 
the lea, or die voice. The performers must all be imported; for the 
home^reedyiJp. their various ways, are too much or too little refined 
for the several accomplishments. It will ever be thus in countries so 
remote in manners and institutions. The social soil can never be 
ploughed, nor the national feelings harrowed up, so as to bring forth 
the fruits, which are looked on as the productions of a barbarous or a 
degenerate clime,' Would John Bull give his Newmarket for L'Aca- 
demie Royale de Musique—for which last word read la danse ? Not he! 
any more than an independent Yankee would barter his hard-earned 
liberty, for the emasculated refinement that 

** Squeaks and gibbers in the Roman streets.” 

^ For mypart, I am always happy to see a people gazing with pleasure, 
in the heart of their capital, on an exhibition of foreign skill, which 
they nevertheless most heartily despise. It is a proof of independence 
of feeling; of a notion ot self-superiority in matters of importance, 
without which no people can be great; and, above all things, it satisfies 
me that, in my„time at least, there is no danger of those distinctive 
features being rubbed off, which keep all countries from becoming (the 
most abhorrent of improvements to my mind) one great, undistinguish- 
ablfy monstrous'family. 1 love to hear an Englishman allow the 
, French to be the best dancers, and a Frenchman acknowledge us to be 
the best boxers in the world. There is something so naive in the first, 
and so udsq/£s^icated in the latter! and the admission is always made 
, wAh so truly national a toss of head or shrug of the shoulders, as 
the case may be! Vestris and'Paul, kicking their heels against the 
fly-seenes of the dpera-b^use, are, objects of high delight and deep con¬ 
tempt to the applauding t^nglish audience—while Tom Cribb or Ran¬ 
dal], making their best display in the Champs Elysees, would amuse 
the Parisians while they pronounced the pugilists to be barbarians. 
These national incongruities arc all' as they should be. What we are 
proud of,-the French despise,*and rice versd. We are, like our roast 
beef, too underdone and too plain for their palates; and they, like 
their fricassees, too unsubstantial and too saucy for ours. It is just as 
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morally impossible for John Bull and Monsieur de Gronouilles to have 
the same notions of politics and pleasures, as it is phizically impossible 
that they could resemble each other in features or complexion. As to 
■ horse-racing, in which we excel, it is a matter of covrse that the French 
should botch it. To succeed in such a purstiit, men must, of all 
things, lotip the country, and have a relish for rural pleasures. Of 
tliem the French gentry know little or nothing, beyond transplanting 
tlieir natural productions to the towns ; and probably the greatest bur¬ 
lesque existing is the annual exhibition of horse-racing in the capital of 
France,—from the simple reason, that the actors and the spectators 
have no syrapatliy in common. The place, too, appropriated, bufiiot 
adapted, for tlie race, is enough fo destroy all enjoyment in it; and has 
been chosen only from a stupid revolutionary imitation of the ancient* 
Romans, who held their Fasta Equiria? in the Campus Martius. In¬ 
stead of a smooth and level turf, against which^ with us, the noble 
animals strike their clastic limbs, and bound along in grace and beauty 
to the goal, here they plough through an immense bed of sand, laboyr- 
ing and panting, and covered with a coat of dust and sweat, jaded and 
disheartened, .nnd looking any thing, in short, but what one expeists in 
a “ high-mettled racer.” Such as the thing is, it is almosrwholly in the 
hands of Englishmen. A French jockey rarely appears; and the only 
gratifying object, to my eyes, in the display, was the knowing air with 
which the riders mounted their steeds, and gave them their preparatory 
canter through the ranks of gaping spoontys about them. It was 
amusing too (though somewhat humiliating from its anti-English look) 
to sec the winners of the prizosj two thorough-bred horsedealers, with 
all the bhmt, and ratlier slangisli, air of their profession, lead their 
respective horses up to the foot of tlic l»lcony, (from whitih the Duchess 
of Berry superintended the scene) preceded by a band of music, and 
escorted by a troop of horse-grenadi^s, I did not much iTke to 
my two countrymen twirling their hats in qpe hand, stuffing the other 
into their brccches-pockets, and looking altogether so confoundedly 
gauche in the presence of “ Ics ajugustes personnages.” I could not 
help smiling, however, when they took their silver coffee-pot and ewer 
away in triumph under their arms; and as they gave their several 
scrapes of the foot, and bobbed their bows up to the balcony, and 
turned off upon their heels, I thought I distinguished on ca^h of their 
countenances an expression that seemed to say, “ AB my eye, Bewy 
Martin!” 

Next came Mademoiselle Garnerin and her balloon ; and they were 
much more to the taste of the spectators—she gracefully bowing and 
lookfng gaily; it moving along, gaudy,'inflated, and “ full of emptiness.^ 
Up she sailed upon her aerial voyage, hot to go round the world, but 
merely (a hard task, alas!) to get abovj it; and if amSn may judge of 
his fellow's by his own feelings or their faces, (most uncertain tests I al¬ 
low,) there w’as scarce u looker-oji who did not, in tho enthusiasm of the 
moment, wish to be yoked in the car with the adventurous nymph, 

“ fat, fair, and forty,” as she looked to be. 

I had long had a desire to assist (as we lay in France) at la fete dc la 
Rosihre. Early associations, boyish jpiaginings, Madame de Genlis, 
and other delusions, had fixed this passion deep in my mind. Pasto- 
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rality and purity, and innocence and ingenuousness, and such anima¬ 
ting alliterations, floated before me, and, as might be expected, prepared 
me for—an utter disappointment. 1 had gone to the Champ de Mars^ 
my brain crammed, like a Yorkshire newspaper, with the anticipated 
joys of horse-racing, and I came away knocked up like a sowy hack— 
there are various kinds, reader, as the booksellers could tirl you. 1 
went to the fete of the Rosiere, my head os full as a flower-pot of bloom 
and fragrance, and I returned with every expectation as withered as 
the faded wreath that adorns the image of the Virgin over the porch of 
Sur^sne's Church. There never were such cruel pains taken by a Cure, 
with or without the commands of his superiors, to render common-place 
and unpopular an institution full of sense and sentiment, as have been 
taken in the present instance by the Cure of Suresne. The f&te of 
la Rosidre, established on the basis of national feeling a.v^ true niorality, 
was in its origin meant to reward with a garland (full as honourable 
per sc as a blue ribbon) the girl of the village who combined the best 
life* with the most graceful demeanour. To-day the whole matter, if I 
am rightly informed, (and I beg that this clause may be a saving one,) 
has become an affair of paltry intrigue and party prejudice. The for¬ 
tunate maiden last year was the daughter of the Maire! Now, though 
I would no more exclude the progeny of a Maire from the right to the 
Rosiere any more than the prize of the horse-race, I think the public 
functionary ought not to have let his daughter enter the lists, lest the 
people might suppose his situation to have some influence in her success. 
They think so at Suresne, 1 cun assure him; but the discontent is at its 
height this summer, from the Cure hav ing refused the claims of all die 
girls of the village who could be convicted of having gone to a fete or 
a daiicg during the year! Imagine this, in France—on the banks of 
the,3eine-« within sight of Paris! It is the most preposterous innova- 
tkm of modern cpitraiions, for it strikes at the very root of national 
manners and character. A French girl entitled to be crowned llosierc 
in propwtion as she is ignorant of “ Balancer and Rigadoon!’’ why it 
is worthy of John Knox, who did not deal harder with Mary, his gay- 
mannered and French-hearted Queen, than this Cure with his virgin 
parishioners. There were, as may be supposed, scarcely any candi¬ 
dates, for the favoured maiden, instead of being “ one in a hundred,” 
was, of coulsc, qiply one out of four or five; and these, no doubt, the 
pious wallflowers of former ball-rooms, who, unable to get a flesh and 
‘ blood partner in a mortal quadrille, have been forced to waltz through 
the year^with the memory of some dead-and-gonc saint of the second 
century. Mademoiselle Julienne Someihing-or-othcr may, .therefore, 
arrange her garland before the lok^ing-glass, without exciting the least 
envy in the majovty of her fellow-villagers. 

As for me, 1 turned firom the* contemplation of these puny conten¬ 
tions to the overwhelming enjoyments of “ La Saint-Louis.'* Here, 
thought«I, I shall see something worthy of the genuine f^te of religion 
and royalty combined. Saint Louie and King Louis are to be cele¬ 
brated together to-day—the throne and the altar—^regal splendour with 
Christian piety—all the national virtues consecrating a few of the 
national vanities—civility and sobriety walking hand-in-hand with 
gracefulness and gaiety! That was something like a combination for 
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an amateur of fetes;—so away I trudged in the hot sun of the 25th of 
August, glowing with expectation, and determined to be pleased:— 
and a dogged fellow he must have been wHb was not pleased with the 
sight of the Champs Eiysees at noon of that .,day. Every thing that 
could give pleasure (to an unthinking people at least) was gathered to¬ 
gether. Merry-andrews, n^ountebanks, rope-dancers, bands of music, 
games of all kinds, and every kindly gaiety, were collected on the spot. 

1 really wandered through these Elysian fields, something in the mood 
of the happiest of the shades. A thousand vagaries crossed me at 
every turn ; but that, 1 think, which caused me to moralize thff'most, 
was the poor devils climbing \ip immensely high poles to come at the' 
reward of their aspirings—a silver watch, a pair of buckles, or some 
such (yrnament. It was painfully amusing to see these climbers strain¬ 
ing upwards^ the earliest cleaning off the-gre^^y unction, with which 
each pole was larde4 half-mast high, then slipping down to earth, and 
followed by others, all with their pockets filled with sand to fling jupon 
the pole above them and give them a chance of clinging to it the 
better in their ascent. I thought of the strange contrast presented‘by 
this road to wealth and fame to all the others in life. Tnstead of being 
harsh and rugged, the only fault of this was being too smooth; and 
the only effort of the adventurers was, not to level obstacles, but to 
roughen their way to fortune. Here, too, were no sharp turns or short 
cuts. This ■ was plain, straight-forward, up-pole work; and so far 
from a needy aspirant being, as in common cases, the most looked 
down upon, the fellow the most in-kneed, on the present occasion, had 
the best chance of getting above the world. Then came the associa¬ 
tions —those whirlwind disturbers sf the nicest train of philo^phical 
speculation. I bethought me of barbers’ poles, and the Polish 
lancers, and the North Pole, and Capt. Parry, and so on-^until f jyas 
roused by the noise of wheels, ^nd the ^houts of the human animals 
that were dragging along the body of a cart, with a huge empty barrel 
thereon. 

The group that presented itself was frightful. It consi^ed of a 
couple of dozen ragged, villain-visaged fellows, with about as many 
atrocious specimens of female degradation, coming forward towards 
the place where the wine was to be distributed. It was |s if a band of 
demons had stolen into Paradise. They came on*with gestures, and 
exclamations fitting their appearance; brushed through the dancers; 
broke in upon the sports ; and, as if under the special protection of the , 
police, took up a position in front of one of the dup6ts .of provisions, 
which were to be immediately scatt^ed gratis to the crowd. As every* 
eye turned on these savages, each tongue exclaimed— **Ah, voila lesgens 
des Faubourgs /” Aha! (said I to myjielf, like the L8rd Chamberlain, in 
Henry Vlllth.)— 

** There's a trim rabble let in! Are all these , 

Our faithful friends o'* the suburbs ?” 

• 

And 1 moved forward for the purpos^of inspecting this odious depu¬ 
tation from all that is most odious in france. I shall not detail the re¬ 
sult of my observations, but merely state, that every stage erected for 
the distribution was guarded at foot by a band of those miscreants, who 
are as anxious to wallow in wine to-day, as their fathers (or themselves 
perhaps) were to bath^ in blood this day thirty yeari<^ At two o’clock 
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the distribution commenced. Bread, meat, sausages, &c. were showered 
down on the multitude, in ^profusion that would have reminded me of 
the pleasant times when 

** Streets were paved with penny rolls. 

And houses tnatch’d with pancakes 

if my memory had not been pre-occupied l^y painful recollections of a 
more recent epoch, and all my feelings in revolt against the demorali¬ 
zing spectacle. But when the edibles were exhausted, and the wine¬ 
giving began—then, indeed, 1 blushed for the profanation of the day, 
and the degradation of nay species. When I looked on the struggling 
wretches, raving, raging, and deluged in the flood, rushing forward 
with pots, kettles, and cans, to catch the streaming liquor, and convey 
it to the barrels provided by each Faubourg as a common reselvoir; 
while others, the great majority, glutted themselves into instanta¬ 
neous drunkenness, rolled in the mud, and uttered yells, and songs, 
and blasphemy—it was then that all my indignation was up,—it was 
then that I cordially cursed the policy which debases and brutalizes a 
people, to give their rulers a better chance of crushing them. Then 
it vras, that viewing the national sobriety and decorum violated, as it 
‘ were, at the foot of the throne and by the royal ordonnance, 1 mar¬ 
velled how a king could be honoured, or a saint be glorified, or man 
be bettered, or Heaven be pleased, by such a scene! 

1 pondered all this so deeply, walked so fast, and used such ener¬ 
getic action as 1 inwardly debated, that I. saw I had attracted the re¬ 
marks of some of the agents of that mtiltocular monster—the Police; 
and fearing to be taken up for a malcontent, I wheeled away through 
the trees, and took French leave of the place. T. T. 


*» » 

ANSWER Td THE POEM ENTITLED 
. "WHY DO WE LOVE?” 

r 

Which appeared in the 33d Number of tlie New Monthly Magazine. 

„ Oh ! is it not because wo love 

(far more than Beauty’s fleeting worth) 

The kindred soul which soars above 
The fair yet fading flowers of earth ?— 

Because Affection shuddering shrinks 
From the cold dust left mouldering here ; 

And ’midst his tears the mourner thinks 
Ok' Hope—beyoiid^this troubled sphere ? 

Yes—if, when Beauty’s dazzling mask 
Is gdne, no other charms remain. 

Well may the heart desoonding ask— 

** Why do we love—it Love be rain i” 

r 

But ’tis not so:—when we behold 
Death’s faded victim, once so fair,— 

The eye is dim,—the lip is cold,— 

But all we valued lies not there. I 
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REGINALD DALTON. 

We have already taken occasion* to give vent to a slight movement 
of impatience at die ovenvlielming rapidity with which tlie anony¬ 
mous author of the, so called, “ Scotch novels” proceeds in his literary 
career—a career, in whic^j the panting reviewer toils after him in vain, 
and the most voracious glutton of circulating lore that ever “ gave his 
days and nights” to the Clarindas and Theodosias of the Minerva press, 
can hardly avoid being distanced. To what extent our readers may 
have sympathized in this pettishness of o>;r criticism, we knoir^not; for 
critics are a waspish sort of* personages, and when tormented with tlie 
necessity of thinking for others, (it is bad enough to be Obliged to 
thirjlc for ourselves,) may fall into fits of spleen, unfelt by the happier 
being whose “ gentleness” is not disturlx^d by such considerations, and 
who has nothing in life to do with a book but to read it, to consume 
his aliquot portion of literature with thankfulness, and be satisfied with 
what is prepared for him. Of this, however, we are more assured, 
that if the public be ready to take the productions of the great un¬ 
known” from his bookseller’s hands as fast as tie can bring them 
into the market, the case is not quite the same with every imitator, 
whom the speculating activity of the “ north countrie” may engender t 
and we are quite convinced that something more is necessary to the 
production of a good novel, than the free use of the Scottish dialect, 
and an assortment of names for places and persons which no mortal 
man born south of tlie Tweed can liope to pronounce. We are, indeed, 
very much mistaken, if the*'frcquent repetition of the mannerisms of 
even a good model will not aifcct the popularity of the original, 
and the “ crambe ropetita” of parodists and copyists, bring to a pre¬ 
mature close a style of composition, which has perhJjis corltrjbuted 
more largely to tlie public stjck of inpocent amusement, than any other 
description of fictitious narrative that has yet lent wings to time, or 
sootlicd the anguish of suftefing or sorrowing humanity. 

To this subject we propose very shortly to recur ; and for the pre¬ 
sent we shall confine ourselves more str’ctly to the \\^rk the title of which 
stands at the head of the present article. Reginald Dalton, we are 
told in its title-page, is llie production of the author^of Adam Blair; 
and we confess ourselves indebted for the information. In *io other 
part of the volumes have wc been able to discover the slightest tracp of 
die fact, there being little of tbat vraisernblancr, that Defoeisli accuracy 
of portraiture, and painfully minute delineation of sentiment and situa¬ 
tion in the new novel, which characterizes so forcibly its singul5ir pre¬ 
decessor ; and we frankly own, that but for the friendly hint in ques¬ 
tion, with all our critical acumen pnd lynx-eyed ficrspicacity, we should 
never have dreamed of such a thing in our philosophy.” 

To complain that the story is totally defeative in interest, may be 
deemed hypercritical; for though the story used to be considered the 
most important particular in*a good novel, now-a-days “ on a change 
tout f«f,” and it goes for little or hotliing in the affair. Provided an 
author can muster a few melodramatic situations strongly conceived, 
and a few picturesque groupings clearly delineated, the vehicle, or to use 
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apothecary’s phrase, the ** quivis idoneus vthieulus” in which they 
are to be gulped down, is a matter of perfect indifference. 

This observation equally applies to the characters; if characters they 
can be called, that character have hone. An insipid dawdle of an he¬ 
roine with nothing indicative of her sex but her petticoat, and a lacka- 
daysical tay-drinking sort of a gentleman, as^ Paddy happily expresses 
it, for a hero, are amply sufficient to carry the most rebellious and re¬ 
calcitrant reader through three goodly volumes of that “ pure descrip¬ 
tion,” wl^ch in these latter times holds the place not only of sense, but 
of wit, humour, adventure, pathos, and philosophy, to boot. The de-' 
feet of moral interest in the^rritings of the Scottish novelists, which we 
have*‘already noticed, in our examination of Quentin Durward, as the 
result of design rather than of accident, of deliberate volition racher 
than of defective power,' is carried to an extreme in the execution of 
Reginald Dalton,—a work from which it would be difficult to collect that 
any thing great, or noble, or generous, existed in our common nature. 
Aristotle*, good easy man, was of opinion, that the agents of fictitious 
narrative should bn marked by decided qualities, good or evil; and in 
admitting the wicked to play a part, he required a certain decency and 
moral shading which should relieve as far as possible, and give eleva¬ 
tion even to the worst. He little imagined the possibility of weaving 
into a story, with any hope of pleasing, the no-characters of that common¬ 
place existehce the feelings and motives of which are all grovelling and 
mean; an existence divested of the energy of passion and the impulse 
of sentiment, which rarely rises even to thcidignity of crime, and is im¬ 
measurably removed from the mere apprehension of virtue—at least, 
of virtue in its more exalted and resplendent phases. It cannot but 
strike the reader as a circumstance sufficiently extraordinary, that the 
writers of the Scotch Tory school shou’d have so closely adhered to the 
mediocre in character, as not even to exempt their own countrymen; 
whom, in defiance of all natiovality (that bright feature in the Scottish 
character) they have represented under the meanest and most selfish 
traits of low cunning and close prudence, which are said peculiarly to 
belong to narrow fo^unes and narrow educations in the northern part 
of these dominions. 

This defect of*character, which, in the writings of the original of the 
school, fs relieved by the merits of the narration, and to which, splendid 
exceptions must occur to every reader’s recollection, is tbe more con¬ 
spicuously revealed in the novel now under examination, by the almost 
total absence of a lively interest in its situations and adventures. So 
much is this the case, that it is impossible to escape, even for a single 
page, from the conviction of a malus animus seeking to lull the public 
to sleep, to wean it from all the finer 'feelings, and more expansive ge¬ 
neralizations of sentiment and of views which encourage a love of free¬ 
dom and predispose to patriotism. As long as the public taste can be 
fed with an idle literature, that rouses na.emotion, forces no thought, 
awakens, no passion, but, like the drowsy hum of distant waters, stupe¬ 
fies with a continuity of monotonous impressions, corruption is safe 
from invasion, and the work of national degradation goes on in unob¬ 
served security. This truth, if not perceived as a sentiment, is no less 
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ielt an iostinctive impulse; and similar writers, among whom the 
author of Reginald Dalton is evidently ambitious to .be classed, labour 
hard to writedown the tone of popular feeling to.a right loyal and 
legitimate standard of insipidity. In every page of the work in ques¬ 
tion, we perceive the author’s conviction, that exaltation of character is 
Jacobinical, and high feeling dangerous to the state. In the estimation 
of this gentleman and of the school to which he belongs, the staple vir¬ 
tues of social life are—eating and drinking. To listen to their elans on 
this subject, we might fancy them of that creed, of which Margutto de¬ 
clares the dogmas in the Morgante Maggiore 

lo non credo pin al ncro chewal azurro, 

Ma nel cappone o lesso o voglia arrosto, 
«*•••»• 

Ma sopra tutto nel buon.vino ho fede:— 

Their faith is in “capons and cups of sack and provided the heroes 
of their romances go drunk to bed every night, they seem very little 
solicitous that they set an example of any other virtue. In Reginald 
Dalton, no opportunity is lost of recommending intemperance; and 
that the reader may judge of this fact for himself*, we subjoin one pas¬ 
sage of very many in the work illustrative of the point: 

“ There is nothing in which the young sinners of a debauch have so deci¬ 
dedly the better of the old ones, as in the facility with which their unshattered 
constitutions enable them to shake off the painful part of its immediate con¬ 
sequences. 1 say the painful part—because really when the sickness and the 
head-ache are gone, the feverish fervour which remains about the brain, is 
with them neither a pain nor S'punishment. A sort of giddy, reckless de¬ 
lirium lies there, ready to be revived and rekindled by the mere winds of hea¬ 
ven ; and in fact, when such excitements as air and exercise are abundantly 
supplied, a sort of legacy of luxury is bequeathed to them even by their de¬ 
parted carousal; and it is in this pomt of view, 1 apprehend^ that chari¬ 
table person will ever interpret j>ld Tom frown’s glorious chaunt of 

Wine, wine in the moaning 
Makes hs frolic and gay. 

That like eagles we soar 

In the pride of the day.”—Vol.^2.‘ p. 10.* 

To what good purpose, it will be asked, can these fascinating por¬ 
traitures of debauchery be directed ? What benefit qpn be sought by 
informing youth that the first steps in vice are* less painfullnd less 
dangerous than the last ? or by encouraging boys to enter upon a t^ain 
of riot and excess, which, whei>once it has become habitual, can seldom 
be thrown off? Can these scribes be really afraid that a sober and 
diligent youth leads to a maturity of radicalism and resistance?.or 
that, to ensure the triumphs of legitimacy, it is necessary that man 
should be not only ignorant, but brutish, selisual, and besotted ? 
There is something so odious in this eternal recommendation of the 
pleasures of the table, this chanting of the delights of locked dining¬ 
rooms and “ no daylight,” this fulsome eulogy of sound principles and 
sound corks, of the good old loyalty and good old port of other times, 
—coupled too as it is with hypocritical pretensions to superior virtue 
and sanctity, of the same class of writers, upon other occasions,—that 
we cannot but mark it with a strong expression of disgust. Let the 
reader observe also, that one of the coarse.st debauches in which Re¬ 
ginald is made to participate (and he is never insensible to the claims 
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of a bottle of Champaigne) is supposed to occur after he has ruined 
hts father, shot his friend in a duel, been expelled from college, and is 
on the point of sailing for India without a hope of again seeing the ob¬ 
ject of his devoted attachment! If this new school of philosophy 
should take root, we shall have the rising generation staggering through 
our streets at noon-day; and as the German youth turned banditti 
afler the example of Schiller’s robbers, and the English lads knocked 
down watchmen in humble admiration of the exploits of Tom and Jerry, 
so we shall see a jovial band of stripling Tories riot through the land, 
obedient to tho canons of good fellowship^ laid down in the Reginald 
Daltons, the Peter’s Letters*, and the other productions of the clique^ put¬ 
ting down Whiggery and water-drinking by club law, and forming in 
every village associations for the propagation of passive obedience to 
rulers and toast-masters. • * 

But to return to the story. Reginald Dalton, a common-place sort 
of youth, educated in the seclusion of a north country parsonage, is 
the son of a clergyman, the cadet of an ancient family, from which ho 
has estranged himf'clf in consequence of a very silly disappointment in 
love. Left to the solitude of his parsonage-house, the victim at once 
of ennui and pique, the worthy divine marries a farmer’s daughter, 
who, Dku s^ait pourqiioi, is represented as a Catholic. This fair tran- 
, ^ substantialist has a sister, who runs off with a seducer, and is privately 
married according to the succinct forms admitted by the Scottish law. 
The seducer, after the most approved usages “ in that case provided,” 
endeavours to hush up the transaction, marries again. Of this 
transient union a daughter is the fruit, 'i'hc mother dies, and the 
orphan is quartered on a Catholic priest, who takes her abroad. 

The gay dereiver, the cause of all this mischief, is the half-brother 
of the elder Dalton’s cousin and first?love; who, to comfort her in her 
afflictions, instead of looking for another husband, turns Methodist: 
and her brother, to conciiiatei.her affections and become the legatee of 
her property, adopts, or rather afiects to adopt, her religious predi¬ 
lections also. At the opening of the novel, Reginald’s father renews 
his intimacy with his family, and the problem to be solved in the 
progress of the work is, vdiether his old flame shall suffer the family 
estate to follow tthe Ipgal course of descent, or will it out of the family 
to her ^Methodist brother. En attendant ^ Reginald goes to Oxford; 
and the larger and the most amusing part of these volumes is occupied 
with details of college life, wine-parties,' hunting, fights with the town- 
folks, edebts, duns, and drunkenness. On his road to the university, 
Reginald meets in the coach with an odd sort of Scotch attorney, who, 
“ for the better carrying on of the plot,” goes at once out of his way 
and his character to introduce the ydung man to a Catholic priest, re¬ 
sident in Oxford; who is, of course, the protector of Reginald’s neg¬ 
lected and disotvned cousin. Love, in the usual routine, follows; which 
thrives the better for the mutual poverty of the parties (Malthus on 
Population at this time probably ijot forming part of a college course). 
Meantime the hero’s dissipation plunges him in difficulties, and he 
utterly exhausts his father’s slender finances. Notwithstanding a very 
edifying repentance, he becomes involved in a duel, is expelled from 
college, and has a new life to seek. Just at this time the dignus 'lin- 

nodus of ^e pie^e is solved, by the death of the virgin heiress ; 
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who leaves the estate,—not to her canting brother, but to his daughter 
by the second marriage, a lady one degree more cunning and assiduous 
than her father. Forthwith the honest attorney ci-dessus nommt, who 
was ^ particeps criminis" of the clandestine marriage, determines to 
turn bis knowledge of that transaction to account, by forcing the father 
of the rich legatee to give her and her estate to his own son. His 
power to ejffect this purpose is increased by an error in the wording of 
the will, which, giving the property to his friend’s eldest daughter, of 
course, if her claim were made public, would assign it to the little 
Catholic perdue. The negQtiation to keep this secret, very*happily 
commenced, is abruptly broken oiF by the supposed heires» choosing 
for herself and running off with a third party. The attorney, Shus 
foil^, embarks in a new speculation to produce the “true Simon 
Pure,” and marry his son to her. Upon’»the •point as he imagines of 
carrying this design into successful execution, he is again thwarted by 
the old Methodist father, who, seeing no other means of avoiding the 
snare, and touched moreover in his conscience, brings to light a for> 
gotten entail which nullifies the will, and settles tlu; property on Re¬ 
ginald, who, as in duty bound, marries his cousin, and the curtain 
falls. 

Such are the very flimsy materials out of which the author of Re¬ 
ginald Dalton has contrived to spin three very closely printed volumes, 
by dint of descriptions and details a la Walter Scott, (if W. Scott be 
tlie “ great unknown”)—descriptions and details, which, though of the 
most ordinary and trifling incidents and situations, are still, by force 
of writing, endowed with considerable interest to the reader. It is this 
circumstance, indeed, which alone*rendcrs the work worth five lines of 
criticism. It is this faculty of engaging an half-alive so^ of attention, 
and pinning the mind down to dutails which tend to enfeeble the in¬ 
tellectual powers of the reader, whieh aim at affording amusement 
without rousing thought or interesting th^ nobler passions, and which 
familiarize the imagination with selfish and narrow notions and mo¬ 
tives,—that we would deprecate as debasing liteiature and degrading 
the national tone of feeling. Whatever openings dm story affords for 
energy and dignity of character in the better personages of the tale, are 
utterly lost by the author. Reginald and his father •are both more 
amiable than otherwise, but both arc nearly ruined; the onff'by his 
thoughtless extravagance, and the other by want of paternal vigilancg, 
or rather of common prudence.* Doth are tceak ^—and accideflt alone 
prevents them from being miserable. There is, indeed, an atteiypt at 
the portraiture of an old lady of sense and goodness, but nothing's 
made of the character, either in tlie story or ^s a character. The 
moral interest which might spring out of the religious peculiarities of 
the personages, is left wholly aside, and no use whatever is made of the 
circumstance. * . 

Tlie most interesting and amusing part of the book is occupied witb 
a very vivid description of a night b/awl in Oxford, uliich, though a . 
mere parody of the prentices’ row in the Fortunes of Nigel, is executed 
with considerable force. • M. 
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There came a Bard to Rome: he brought a lyre. 

Of Bounds to peal through Rome’s triumphal skjr. 

To mourn a hero on his funeral pyre. 

Or greet a conqueror with its war>ncfles high ; 

For on each chord had falPn the gift of fire. 

The living breath of Power and Victoiy! 

—Yet he, its lord, the sovereign city’s guest. 

Sigh’d but to flee away, and be at rest. 

‘ He brought a spiHt, whose ethereal birth 
Was of me loftiest, and whose haunts had been 
Amidst the marvels and the pomps of earth. 

Wild fairy-bowrrs, and groves of deathless green. 

And fields, where mail-clad bosoms prove uieir worth. 
When flashing swords light up the stormy scene. 

—He brought a weary heart, a wasted frame. 

The, Child of Visions from a dungeon came. 

On the blue waters, as in joy they sweep. 

With starlight floating o’er their swells and falls. 

On the blue waters of the Adrian deep. 

His numbers had been sung: and in the halls. 

Where, through rich foliage if a sunbeam peep. 

It seems Heaven’s wakening to the sculptured walls. 
Had princes listen’d to those lofty strains. 

While the high soul they burst fnyn, pined in chains. 

And in the summer-gardens,rwhere the spray 
Of founts, far-glancing from their marble bed, 

Rairc on the ^wering myrtles in its play. 

And the sweet limes, and glassy leaves that spread 
Round the deep-golden-citrons 3 o’er his lay 
Dark eyes, dark, softf, Italian eyes had shed 
Warm tears, fast-glittering in that' sun, whose light 
Was a forbidden glory tohis sight. 

Oh I if it be that wizard sign and spell 
And talisman had }>ower of old to bind. 

In thq dark chambers of some cavern-cell, 

. Or knotted’oak, the Spirits of the Wind, 

Things of the lightning-pinion, wont to dwell 
High o’er the reach of eagles, aqd to find 
J<w in the rush of storms j-—even such a doom 
Was that high Minstrers in his dungeon-gloom. 

But he was free at last!—the glorious land 
Of the white'Alps and pine-crown’d Apennines, 

Along whose shore the sapphire seas expand. 

And the wastes teem with myrtle, and the shrines 
O&long-forgotten gods from Nature’s hand 
Receive bright offerings still j wi.*h all its vines. 

And rocks, and mins, clear before him lay— 

—^The seal was taken from the founts of day. 

The winds came o’er his chceK; the soft winds, blending 
All summer-sounds and odours in their sigh ; 

The orange-groves waved round ; the hills were sending 
Their bright streams down j the free birds darling by. 
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And the blue festal Heavens above him bending. 

As if to fold a world where none could die! 

And who was he that look’d upon these things ? 

—If but of earth, yet one whose thoughts were wings^ 

To bear him o’er creation! and whose mind 
Was as an air-harp, jwakening to the sway 
Of sunny Nature’s breathings unconfined. 

With all the mystic harmonies that lay 
Far in the slumber of its chords enshrined. 

Till the light breeze went thrilling on its way. 

—There was no sound that wander’d througn the sky. 
But told him secrets in its melody. ■ « 

Was the deep forest lonely unto him 
With all its whispering leaves ?—^Each dell and glade 
Teem’d with such forms as on the moss-£lad brim 
Of fountains in their sparry grottoes play’d. 

Seen by the Greek of yore through twilight dim. 

Or misty noontide in the laurel-shade. 

—^Th**re IS no solitude on earth so deep ^ 

As that where man decrees that man should we^ ! 

But oh! the life in Nature’s green domains. 

The breathing sense of joy! where flowers are springing 
By starry thousands, on the slopes and plains. 

And the grey rocks!—and ajl the arch’d woods ringing. 
And the young branche.s trembling to the strains 
Of wild-born creatures, through the sunshine winging 
Their fearless flight!—^Snd sylvan echoes round. 

Mingling all tones to one Eylian sound!— 

And the glad voice, the laughing voice of streams. 

And the low cadence of the silvery sea, ** 

And reed-notes from the luduntains, and the beams 
Of the warm sun—all tliesc are for the Free ! 

And they were his once, more, the Bard, wiiose dreams 
Tlieir spirit still had haunted !—Could it be 
That he had borne the chain ?—Oh! who shall dare • 
To say how much man’s heart uncrush’d may bear? 

So deep a root hath hope !—^But woe for this. 

Our frail mortality ! that aught so bright, , 

So almost burden’d with excess of bliss. 

As the rich hour which back to summer's light 
Calls the worn captive, vt4th the gentle kiss 
Of winds, and gush of waters, and the sight 
Of the green earth, must so be bought with years 
Of the heart’s fever, parching up its tears! 

• 

And feeding a slow fire on all its powers. 

Until the boon for which wc gasp in vain. 

If hardly won at length, too late made oum. 

When the soul’s wing is broken, comes like rain 
Withheld till evening, ofi the stately flowers 
Which wither’d in the noontide, ne’er again 
To lift their heads in glory!—^iSo doth Earth 
Breathe on her gifts, and mCltaway their worth I 

The sailor dies in sight of that green shore. 

Whose fields, in slumbering beauty, seem’d to lie 
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On the deep’s foam, amidst its hollow roar 
Call’d up to sunlight by his fantasy !— 

And, when the shining desert-mists that wore 
The lake’s bright semblance, have been all }>ass’d 
I he pilgrim sinks beside the fountam-wavc. 

Which flashes from its rock, too late to save. 

4 

Or if we live, if that, too dearly bought 

And made too precious by long hopes and fears, 

Kemains our own; love, darken’d and o’erwrought 
By memory of privation, love, which wears 
And casts o’er life a troubled hue of thought. 

Becomes the shadow of our closing years, 

Alaking it almost misery to possess 

Aught, watch’d with such unquiet tenderness. 

Such unto him, the Bard, the worn and wild. 

And sick with hope deferr’d, from whom the sky. 

With all its clouds in burning glory piled. 

Had been shut out by long captivity, 

Such^ freedom was to Tasso !—As a child 
Is to the mother, whose foreboding eye 
] n its too radiant glance, from day to day 
Reads that which calls the brightest first away. 

And he became a wanderer—in whose breast 
Wild fear, which, e’en when every sense doth sleep. 

Clings to the burning heart, a wakeful guest. 

Sat brooding as a spirit, raised to keep 

Its gloomy vigil of intense unrest 

O’er treasures, burdening life, and buried deep 

In cavcrii-tomb, and sought, through shades and stealth. 

By some pale mortal, trembling at his wealth ! 

But woe for those who trample o’er a mind— 

A deathless thing!—They know not what they do. 

Or what they deal'with!—Alan perchance may bind 
The flower his step hath bruiscti; or light anew 
• The torch he quenches j or to music wind 
Again the lyre-string from his touch that llcw ! 

But, for the soul!—Oh ! tremble, and beware 
To,lay rude bauds upon God’s mysteries Ihcre ! 

For blindness wraps that world!—our touch may turn 
Some balance, fearfully and darkly hung. 

Or put out some bright spark, whose ray should burn 
To point the way a thousand rocks among ! 

Or break some subtle chain, which none discern. 

Though binding down the terrible, the strong, 

Th’ o’crstv^eepiiig passions ! which in loose on life. 

Is to set free the dements for stiife ! 

,,Who then t\.» power and glory shall restore 
That which our evil rashness liath undone i 
Who unto mystic harmony once more 
Attune those viewless chords ?—^Therc is but One! 

He that through dust the stream of life can pour. 

The Alighty and the MercAful alone ! 

—^Yet oit his paths have midnight for their shade— 

He leaves to man the ruin man hath made! F. H. 


4 
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LIVING FRENCH POETS.— NO. II. 

De Lamartine, 

Th£ higher order of poetry in France was considered as almost ex¬ 
tinct for some time before the fall of Napoleon. The impulse which 
the Revolution gave to genius is sufficiently attested by its prose pro¬ 
ductions, its specimens of eloquence, and the progress of painting. 
But that species of boisterous excitemeht which inspires the orator and 
the artist with subjects fitting to such times, and strengthens the facul¬ 
ties in their immediate display, seems the very reverse of that which is 
most favourable to the poet, ^is art is pre-£minently one that de¬ 
mands repose. His talent lives on recollections, and grows in retro*' 
spcct. The images which flit before him escape as soon as observed. 
They are impalpable, though powerful, and* can* rarely be described 
when first conceived. Their presence ie as unreal as the shadows of a 
dream, but the impressions they make sink as deeply in his mind; and it 
is in leisure and retirement that he embodies forth the notions, the vivid¬ 
ness of which is not injured by time. The interval bet^en inspiration 
and composition is therefore much greater than is commonly supposed; 
and we tliink that extempore productions are in most cases but the ut¬ 
terance of ideas long before received. It must be obvious that wc do 
not refuse belief in those improvisatore effusions w'hich are frequent and 
sometimes good. We do not deny the hurried production of verses 
possessing considerable merit, nor undervalue the various pieces de dr- 
constance for stage or closet*; Jjut we speak of the higher order of 
poetry; and glance at, rather than examine, one great cause of its de¬ 
cline in France. Another obviously Jircsents itself, in the slavery that 
succeeded to the fury of the Revolution. The storms o^tbat event, 
which rocked the cradle of Despotisjn, were chilling to the bright*lwt 
delicate flower of poetry. It op«ns gladly to the breath of Freedom, 
but is shrunk and withered by the noxious ^last of Tyranny. Every 
one of the productions under the reign of the Emperor was forced and 
unseemly. They had, perhaps, the florid bloom of poetry, but it was 
unhealthy ; and what they gained in colouring they lost in perfume. 

It is, therefore, but little astonishing that from the days of Dcliile 
and Parny until the Restoration, no poet of any eminence appeared in 
France. But no sooner did that event take place, and political*con- 
vulsions subside into something like the calm of comparative freedom,* 
than literature resumed its influence; and however political sentiments 
might vary, there seemed a common accord in relation to poetry. '!l^ie 
general feeling was, that it had arisen from its long sleep; that it had * 
returned, as it were, from its term of exile; and that, however little 
other emigrants had profited by their banishment, it at least had 
gained new vigour from repose, and came back regenerated and re¬ 
vived, The inspirations of the Muse were deeply and generally felt, 
and she scattered her favours ni^ither like a niggard nor a partisan.** 
Amongst men of every political opinion she found votaries; and she 
denied her smiles to no party in the statL Royalists, Republicans, and 
Constitutionalists produced alike their poets, of various degrees of 
merit and in difierent walks of the art; but none took his station on a 
prouder eminence than Alplionse de Lamartine. 

A volume of poetry, the leading qualities of which were religion 
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without intolerance, piety without cant, and elevation without bom¬ 
bast, was a novelty in France; but it was still more strange to see a 
young and ardent author discarding every aid of popular prejudice, 
and writing to the minds instead of the passions of his countrymen. 
Such were the ** Meditations Poetiques,” the title of die book, and M. 
de Lamartine, its author. This worif appeared anonymously in the 
spring of 1820. Its success was instantaneous, and the name of the 
author became immediately known. The second edition bore it on the 
title-page, and it was at once enrolled among those of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the national poets. This success was chiefly the com¬ 
bined effect of the merit and the nbvelty of the work; but another 
^ principal cause was the strict avoidance of political opinion or allusion. 
Poetry, purely abstracted and imaginative, spoke to all parties in a 
tone of feeling, bu( to.none in that of hostility. The aristocratical 
class of society (and literature was distinguished like it) was satisfied 
that it had gained a powerful adherent; while there breathed through 
the verses of De Lamartine a strain of high and liberal thought, dissi¬ 
pating the doubts suggested by his name, which announced nobility, 
and his general tone, which savoured so deeply of religion. In thus 
noticing the feelings of modern France, it is not our intention to enter 
into the question of their prejudice or their propriety. Political dis¬ 
cussion would be misplaced here. But blended as it is with every 
thing r^’lating to modern French, literature, it is impossible to separate 
allusions to the one from a noti^ of the other; and it is too true that 
nothing is looked on with more distrust by the nation at large than re¬ 
ligion as now professed, and nobility as formerly composed. 

De Lamartine, thus dear to the hopes of the powerful minority, and 
not obnoxious to the distrust of the larger, and perhaps the more en- 
Ijgtitened,*'portion of the publi^, found favour on all hands, and was 
read only to be admired. .His triqmph was not gained over party- 
feelings, to which he was not opposed, but over national prejudices, 
less virulent, but full as strong; for he struck with a vigorous hand at 
the roQt of chill correctness—that family-tree under the branches of 
whicli-tFrench poetry had so long reclined. He came to the exercise 
of his art at home, prepared for it by the study of foreign models. He 
shewed himself to be well acquainted with the classical authors of anti¬ 
quity; and, whdt was of much more value in the present day,* be dis¬ 
played a deep knowledge, and frequent imitation, of English writers, 
in this particular point of view lie stands at the head of all bis con¬ 
temporaries ; and, even had his talents been loss than they are, he 
would have thus rendered one of the best services to the literature which 
he in other respects so eminently adorns. We say this without arro¬ 
gance or even vahity. It is, in fact, but an echo of the general opinion 
of the best qualified judges among the French themselves; for while 
they reject as ovtrC* and ridiculous the metaphysical extravagance of 
German poetry, they acknowledge in the boldness of that of England 
the best model for the enfranchisement of their own. The tribute 
which M. de Lamartine has tlius paid to this country has been returned 
in the reputation he has acquire^ among us. A light but well-aimed 
blow at almost the only part of his “ Meditations’* open to the 
assaults of ridicule, retarded for some time our knowledge of his merit; 
butj^om the same source which gave vent to that witty efiusion a full 
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stream of eulogy has lately flowed, and carried away, no doubt, tlie 
memory of the attack.* 

The biography of our author affords but little food for curiosity or 
remark. He was born about the year 1790 at Macon, was educated 
at the college of Belley, and obtained in 1820 the situation of secretary 
to the French embassy at Naples. In the early part of 4822 he was 
attached to that at the English court, and occupied the same situation 
at the period of M. de Chateaubriand’s arrival in London. We have 
heard ii remarked by friends of our author, that from some cause un¬ 
known to them, the literary ambassador never shewed a great cordiality 
towards his celebrated subaltern*; and it is certain, that on big ele¬ 
vation to the ministry, M. de Lamartine was wholly passed over. 
consequently, and by reason of a delicate state of health, lives a life of 
literary retirement, rarely visiting Paris, and tesiding chiefly at his old 
family chdteau of Pierre-Point, in the province of his birth* He keeps 
utterly apart from all political intrigues, and is of too much moderation 
in his principles to be ranked with any of the conflicting j&ctions. It 
was chiefly during the leisure time snatched from his official duties at 
Naples, that he composed his poems ; and he was absent from France 
at the time when their publication gained him so much fame. They 
were announced by the Editor as “ les premiers essais d’un jeune 
homme qui n’avait point en les composant le projet de les publier 
but he, nevertheless, ceded to the “ advice of his friends,” and was one 
out of a hundred in finding such a course to be a wise one. 

Among the most extraordin!iry, and by far the most interesting, 
effects of his verses, was the fact of their having captivated the heart 
of a young English lady of small but independent fortune, who imme¬ 
diately transferred to the author the admiration which his ^etry had 
• excited. We must go far back into tlje history of poetry ami real l<JV,p 
to find a parallel for this interesting fact, which even there is not fur¬ 
nished by the female sex. In the dawning ofJFrench literature we may 
’^liscover the record of something similar; and the reader of Millot’s 
History of the Troubadours will probably call to mind the adventures 
of Geoffroi Rudel, who became enamoured of Mclinsende Countess of 
Tripoli, merely from hearing a report of the surpassing beauty whieh 
he had never seen. The unfortunate result of his passion ^as happily 
no counterpart in the instance we at present relate; for our amiable 
countrywoman, instead of meeting such tardy sympathy as only came 


• We allude to a passing mention of the “ Meditations Poutiques,” in the Edia- 
biirgh Review, soon after their appearance, in which an amusing though rather ex- 
:iggcrated translation was given of tiie following passage ; ^ 

Lorsque du Createur la parota fficondc, 

Dans une heurc fatale, eut enfant^ Ic mondc 
Des germes du Chaos, • 

De son oeuvre imparfaitc il detourna sa face 
• Et d’un pied dedaigneux<le ]an 9 ant dans I’espoce, 

Rentra dans son repos. ^ 

Which to the air of burlesque in the action attributed to the Deity, adds the ab¬ 
surdity of giving to the All-wise the blame q^f a bungling mechanic ! This wm in¬ 
deed a wcah point in the poetry of De Lamartine; but it was the heel of Achilles, 
and was struck by an arrow from Paii.,. f 

In No. 74, of the Edinburgh Review, M, de Lamartine is placed, we think justly, 
at the head of the French living poets. 
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to join itself to the death>sighs of the hapless Troubadour, received, 
after a chance-acquaintance formed at Chamberry in the South of 
France, the reward of her affection, in the gratitude j^nd admiration of 
a faithful husband. She has been for some years utftted to M. de La¬ 
martine; and for the interests of literature (beyoi^ which we do not 
presume to touch on these domestic topics) we may be allowed to re¬ 
joice in a union, which must advanc'e the poet’s knowledge of our 
language, and do honour to it in strengthening the poetical diction of 
bis own. 

La the preface to the “ Meditations PolHiques” a continuation of 
the poems was promised, should these first published meet success. 
This pledge can be scarcely said to have been redeemed, as only three 
'■ more short effusions were added in subsequent editions; so that the 
fame of our author rests at this moment on a thin brochure;'a. new il¬ 
lustration (we hope' and believe) of Voltaire’s assertion, that a heavy 
baggage is not necessary to enable an author to reach posterity. 

M. dc Lamartine’s chance for enduring fame what it -may, he 
-at least has the best security for the acceptance of his drafts, 
in not having exceeded a moderate extent of credit; and if he 
goes on as he has done hitherto, writing carefully and publishing 
sparingly, we think he runs little risk of the sentence of his own 
age being reversed by the time to come. This has pronounced him 
to be the first of the living poets of France; and we, at least, are 
well disposed to join our opinions to that oracular decree. His chief 
title to the first place is in the nature of his subjects, which arc gene¬ 
rally of the most elevated nature, an'd which have at once raised him 
above every reliance on support^from the prejudices of mankind; and 
this distinctive trait is borne out by almost every one of his produc¬ 
tions. TLere is throughout a startling tone of independence—a con¬ 
tinued spurning of the trammels of academical rules—a hardy inno¬ 
vation nowhere else to be found in French poetry. His versification is 
quite original. Unlike vhe majority of his contemporaries, he never 
seems to look for models in his own language. His thoughts, in them¬ 
selves of the boldest range, seek a clothing unknowm to the limited for¬ 
malities of the Academy. The brocaded and touped confinement, as¬ 
sorting well with the habits of a century back, would sit ill upon the 
mi^e of Lamartine. She comes robed in a costume more suited to 
the she inhabits. Cities and palaces are not the scenes of her 

She wanders abroad in fields and forests; ])lunges into the 
ntysteries of Nature; and sometimes, in a more ethereal ambition, wings 
liter way into illimitable space. It is in flights like these that De La¬ 
martine becomes occasionally vague and vapoury. Out of the sphere 
of common feelKigs, we “ toil after him in vain;” and it is in his dis¬ 
cursive reveries that he partakes the fate of writers of his stamp, who, 
s^kingpo sympathy from others, are left to their self-formed solitude. 

It is, in fact, a hard effort for common readers, immersed in worldly 
pursuits and unfit for metaphysicdl wanderings, to mingle with the 
poet, whose meditations take so high a range. It requires a rare 
analogy in spirit to make a fellowship such as this; and did not our 
author appear before us with the proofs of deep reality in every line, 
we must infallibly attribute to an affected extravagance, much that we 
are convinced is the honest language of the heart. This is a distinc- 
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tion that supremely marks tlie poetry of De Lamartine. It bears the 
stamp of truth, which never can be counterfeited; and so much is 
nature evident throughout, that it presents those continual shiftings 
from abstract sp^ulation to familiar feeling, which we apprehend are 
the best touchstojii^ for distinguishing between art and nature in com¬ 
position. 

Religious sentiment with all its best associations, are the principal 
features in the “Meditations Poetiques.” We find, however, some¬ 
thing more soothing to the heart in a tender and impassioned strain of 
affection^ lavished on some real or imaginary object; in sweet descrip¬ 
tions of the face of nature; and nfany fine passages of sound philoijophy. 
But the piety which blends in those verses with the warmest expression of. 
love, scepis to raise the passion to a height too great for common sym¬ 
pathy, and we are apt to think the expression top much refined; that 
none of the lees remain, which reason tell us to be inseparable from hu¬ 
man passion; and from which the purest stream of mortal feeling can 
never be wholly cleared without being overstrained. Tormented unce'as- 
ingly by the involuntary desire to plunge into the secrets of nature, De 
Lamartine seems almost always oppressed by a mysterious inquietude. 
Thus his style is a continued mixture of elevation and melancholy. 
He has nevertheless contrived to avoid a dangerous rock, on which the 
reputation of an inferior writer would have infallibly split. In the 
continual utterance of thoughts relative to an unknown world, and 
abandoning himself to the language of faith mixed with conjecture, his 
style never wants precision, nor do his expressions savour of that 
vagueness which is the very spirit of his subject. His lines are always 
sonorous and full; and we are frequently astonished to find, on reach¬ 
ing the end, sufficient room for a sentiment or an image which does 
not, nevertheless, appear to overload the phrase. His rhym"? is varied, 
and generally harmonious; and while*amopg those daring turns whidi 
we think his greatest merit, many repetitions and other negligences 
may be found, his versification has no trace *of effort, is highly ener¬ 
getic, rarely inflated, and never common-place. , 

Having said thus much in the way of general criticism, it now only 
remains for us to afford some short illustrations of our remarks, in spe¬ 
cimens of this author’s productions. The nature of our vsmrk, and in¬ 
deed of our design, limits these within narrow bounds.* We shall morely 
give the Golfe de Baya^ near Naples, in the original; feeling how ina¬ 
dequate translation is, to afibrd a perfect exemplar of his style aand 
merits. 

Le Golfe de Baya, prh de Naples. 

** Vois-tu comroe le flot paisible * 

Sur le rivage vient inourir! 

Vois-tu le volage. z<^phyt 
Rider, d’une haleine insensible, 

L’onde qu’il aime k parcourir ! 

Montnns sur la barque l(5g&re 
Que ma main guide sans efforts, 

Et de ce golfe solitairg 
Rasons timidement les borcls. 

Loin de oous d4i<i fuit la rive. 

Tandis qu’une main craintivc 
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Tu tiens le docile aviron, 

Courb^ sur la rame bruyaote 
Au sein de Tonde fr^missante 
Je trace un rapide silloti. 

Dieu ! quelle fraicheur on respire! 

Plongd dans le sein de Thetis, 

Le soleil a I’empire' 

A la p&ie rcine des nuits. 

Le sein des fleiirs deini-ferindcs 
S’ouvre, et de vapeurs embaumt:es 
En ce moment remplit les airs; 

Et du soir la brise Icgene 
Des plus doux parfums de la terrc 
A son tour cmbaume les incrs. 

e ucis chants sur ces {lots relentissent ? 

uels chants ^clatent sur ces bords ? 

Dc ces deux concerts qui s’unissent 
L’^cho prolonge les accords. 

N’osant se her aux ^toilcs, 

Le pechcur, repliant scs voiles, 

Salue cn chantant sun scjour. 

Tandis qu’une folle jcunesse 
Pousse au ciel des cris d’aldgresse, 

Et fi^te son heureux retour. 

Mais dt^h I’ombre plus dpaissc 
Tombe et brunit'les vastes morr ; 

Le bord s’cftiice, le bruit ,cessc, 

Le silence occiipe les airs. 

Cc I’heure oil la indancholie. 

S’asseoit pcnsive'et recucillie 
Aux bnrcls stlencicux des niers, 

Et, mc^ditant sur les rallies, 

Contemple au pehchant des collines 
Ce palais, ces templeS deserts. 

O de la Ubert^ vieille tt saintc patrie 1 
Terre autrefois f^condc en sublimes vcrtus! 

Sous d’indignes Cdsars maintenant asscrvie, 

* Ton empire cst tomb^! tcs h^ros ne sont plus! 

Mais dans ton sein I’aine agrandie 
Croil surleur monuments rcsjiirer leur g^nie, 

*Comnic on respire encore dans un temple aboli 

La Majeste du Dieu dont il ctoit rempli. 

« 

I 

Colline de Baya! podtique s<?joiir! 

Voluptueux vallon, qu’nabita tour-a-iour 
Tout ce qui fut grand dans le monde, 

Ti'u ne retentit plus de gloire ui d’anioiir. 

Pas une voix qui me veponde, 

Que le bruit plaintif de cette ondc, 

Outl’echo reveille des debris d’dlentour 1” 

Since tbe above paper was preparjid for the press, we have seen two 
very recent publications from the pen of M. de Lamartine, one entitled 
Jm Mart de Socrate ; the other a .second volume of the “ Meditations.” 
He has thus redeemed his pledge c and we can only now observe, that 
these works have all the characteristic beauties and defects of his first 
productions—highly imaginative and powerful passages, with lines pro¬ 
saic and negligent in a remarkable degree. Had we seen these late 
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poems before our article was written, it would nc^ have caused any va¬ 
riation in the observations there contained; so we have committed no 
injustice, either to our author or our readers. One thing has struck 
us as odd. ** La Mort de Socrate” bears on its title-page the name A. 
Lamartine, the de, distinctive of nobility, being left out. We know 
not what this omission means; but it is rather curious to see Be B6- 
ranger preserving this imporfent particle, while he writes a poem (Le 
Vilain) disclaiming all pride in it; and his contemporary and rival dis¬ 
carding it silently in print, and even, as we have seen, in the signature 
by his proper hand. De Beranger always omits it in writing his name. 
It is not, after all, in either casf an affair of much moment. 


TABLE TALK.—NO. IX. 

On Sitting for one's Victure. • 

There is a pleasure in sitting for one’s picture, which many persons 
are not aware of. People are coy on this subject at fi»Qt, coquet with 
it, and pretend not to like it, as is the case with other venial indul¬ 
gences, but they soon get over their scruples, and become resigned to 
tiieir fate. There is a conscious vanity in it; and vanity is the aurum 
pntabUe in all our pleasures, the true elixir of human life. The sitter 
at first aflccts an air of indtffcrence, throws himself into a slovenly or 
awkward position, like a clown when he goes a courting for the first 
time, but gradually recovers himself, attempts an attitude, and calls up 
his best looks, the moment he receives intimation that there is some¬ 
thing about him that will do for a picture. The beggar in the street 
is proud to have his picture painted, and would almost sit fiir nothing; 
the finest lady in the land is as fond ef sitting to a favourite artist as t>f 
seating herself before her looking-glass; and the more so, as the glass in 
this case is .sensible of her chariys, and doea all it can to fix or heigh¬ 
ten them. Kings lay aside their crowns to sit for their portraits, and 
poets their laurels to sit for their busts! 1 am sure, my fathef liad as 

little vanity, and as little love for the art as most pe^ons: yet when 
he had sat to me a few times (now some twenty years ago), he grew 
evidently uneasy when it was a fine day, that is, whgn tins sun shone 
into the room, so that we could not paint; and when it became cloudy, 
began to bustle about, and ask me if 1 was not getting ready. Poor ‘ 
old room! Does the sun still shin*c into thee, or does Hope fiing its 
colours round thy walls, gaudier than the rainbow ? No, never, while 
thy oak-panncls endure, will they inclose such fine movements of the * 
brain as passed through mine, when the fresh hues qf nature gleamed 
from the canvass, and my heart silenriy breathed the names of Rem¬ 
brandt and Correggio! Between my father’s love of sitting and mine 
of painting, we hit upon a tolerable likeness at last; but the picture is 
cracked and gone; and Megilp (that bane of the English school) has 
destroyed as fine an old Nonconformist {^ead as one could hope to see 
in these degenerate times. 

The fact is, that the having one’s picture painted is like the creation • 
of another self; and that is an idea, of the repetition or reduplication 
of whicli no man is ever tired, to the thousandth reflection. It has been 

VOL. VIII. NO. XXXV. 
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said that lovers are never tired of each other's company, because they 
EfO always talking of themselves. Hits seems to be the bond of con¬ 
nexion (a delicate one it is!) between the painter and the sitter^they 
are always thinking and talking of the same thing, the picture, in whidi 
their self-love finds an equal counter-part. There is always something 
to be done or to be altered, that touches that senntive chord—this fea¬ 
ture was not exactly hit off, something is wanting to the nose or to the 
eye-brows, it may perhaps be as well to leave out this mark or that 
blemish, if it were possible to recall an expression that was remarked a 
shorttime before, it would be an indescribable advantage to the picture— 
a squint or a pimple on the face handsomely avoided may be a link of 
attaebinent ever afief. He is no mean friend who conceals from 
Ourselves, or only gently indicates, our obvious defects to the world. 
The sitter, by his repeated, mxnntet ^fidgetty inquiries about himself 
may be supposed to thke'an indirect and laudable method of arriving 
at self-knowledge; and the artist, in self-defence, is obliged to culti¬ 
vate a scrupulous tenderness towards the feelings of his sitter, lest he 
should appear in the character of a spy upon him. 1 do not conceive 
there is a stronger call upon secret gratitude than the having made a 
favourable likeness of any one; nor a surer ground of jealousy and 
dislike than the having faded in the attempt. A satire or a lampoon 
in writing is bad enough; but here we look doubly foolish, for we are 
ourselves parties to the plot, and have been at considerable pains to 
give evidence against ourselves. *I have never had a plaster cast taken 
of myself: in truth, I rather shrink fropi the experiment; for I know 
1 should be very much mortified if it did not turn out well, and should 
never forgive the unfortunate artist who had lent his assistance to prove 
that I looked like a blockhead 1 

^be latO'Mr. Opie used to remark that the most sensible people made 
the best sitters; and 1 incline to his opinion, especially as I myself am an 
excellent sitter. Indeed, it seems to me a piece of mere impertinence 
not to sit as still as one can in these circumstances. I put the best face 
1 can upon the matter, as well out of respect to the artist as to myself. 
1 appetfr on my trial in the court of physiognomy, and am as anxious to 
make good a certain idea 1 have of myself, as if 1 were playing a part 
on a stage. I have no notion, how people go to sleep, who are sitting 
for their pio.urei^ It is an evident sign of want of thought and of 
internal resources. There are some individuals, all whose ideas are in 
their hands and feet—make them sit still, and you put a atop to the 
machine altogether. The volatile spirit of quicksilver in diem turns to 
Btcaput mortuum. Children are particularly sensible of this constraint, 
from their thoughtlessness and liveliness. It is the next thing with 
them to wearing |be fool’s cap at school: yet they are proud of having 
their pictures tt^en, ask when they are to sit again, and are mightily 
phased when they are done. Charles the First’s children seem to have 
beeu good sitters, and the great dog sits like a Lord Chancellor. 

The second time a person sits, and the view of the features is deter¬ 
mined, the head aeems fastened in an imaginary vice, and be can hardly 
#ell what to make of hu situation. He is continually overstepping the 
bounds of duty, and is tied dovtn to certain lines and limits chalked 
out upon the canvass, to him ** invisible or dimly seen” on the throne 
where he is exalted. The painter has now a difficult task to manage—to 
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throw in hig gentle admoniticMU, A little moretfats way« sir,? iw You 
hevd raUier too forward, madam/’—^and ought to have a ddicsce white 
ha^ that he may venture to adjaat a straggling lock of faatr^ oar by 
giving a slight turn to the head, co«operate in the practical attainmait 
of a position. These are the ticklish and tiresome places of the worik, 
before much progress is made; where the sitter grows peevish and abs¬ 
tracted, and the painter more anxious and particular than he was the 
day before. Now is the time to iling in a few adroit compliments, or 
to introduce general topics of conversation. The artist ought ta be a 
well-informed and agreeable njan—able to expatiate on his art, and * 
abounding in lively and characteri^ic anecdotes. Yet he ought nol^. 
to talk too much, or to grow too animated; or the picture is apt to 
stand still, and the sitter to be aware, of jt. Accordingly, the best 
talkers in the profession have not always been thh most successful por¬ 
trait-painters. For this purpose it is desirable to bring a friend, who 
may relieve guard, or fill up the pauses of conversation, occasioned by 
the necessary attention of the painter to his business, and by the invo¬ 
luntary reveries of the sitter on .what his own likeness will bring forth; 
or a book, a newspaper, or a portfolio of prints may serve to amuse the 
time. When the sitter’s face begins to flag, the artist may then pro¬ 
perly start a fresh topic of discourse, and while his attention is fixed on 
the graces called out by tlie varying interest of the subject, and the 
model anticipates, pleased and smiling, their being transferred every 
moment to the canvass, nothing is wanting to improve and carry to its 
height the amicable understanding and mutual satisfaction and good¬ 
will subsisting between these two persons, so happily occupied with 
each other ! 

Sir Joshua must have had a fine time of it with his sittesrs. Lqcds, 
ladies, generals, authors, opera-singars, musicians, the learned and the 
polite, besieged his doors, and found an'unfailing welcome. What a 
rustling of silks! What a fiutte/ing of flounces and brocades! What 
a cloud of powder and perfumes! What a flow of periwigs! What 
an exchange of civilities and of titles! What a recognition 6f 
old friendships, and an introduction of new acquaintance and sit¬ 
ters! It must, 1 think, be allowed that this is the only mode in 
which genius can form a legitimate union with wealth %nd fashion. 
There is a secret and sufficient tie in interest and vanity. Abstract 
topics of wit or learning do not furnish a connecting link: but the pain- * 
ter, the sculptor, come in close contact with the persons of the CTreat. 
The lady of quality, tljo courtier, and the artist, meet and shake bands 
on this common ground ; the latter exercises a sort of natural jurtsdic-'* 
tion and dictatorial power over the pretensions of the first to external 
beauty and accomplishment, which jfroduces a mild sense and tone of 
equality : and the opulent sitter pays the taker of^ flattering likenesses 
handsomely for his trouble, which does not lessen the sympathy be-^ 
tween them. There is even a satisfaction in paying down a high price 
for a picture—it seems as.;if one’s hqad was worth something!-^ 
During the first sitting. Sir Joshua did little but chat with the 
new candidate fur the fame of portftiiture, try an attitude, or remat^c 
an expression. His object was to gain time, by not being in haste to 
commit himself, until he was master .of the subject before him. ‘ No 
one ever dropped in but the friends and acquaintance.of th|| sitter—it 
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was a rule witih Sir Joshua that from the moment the latter'eiitared,^ 
he vras at home—the room belonged to him—but what secret whisper¬ 
ings would there be among these, what confidential, inaudible commu¬ 
nications ! It must be a refreshing moment, when the cake and wine 
had been handed round, and the artist began again. He, m it wene, 
by this act of hospitality assumed a new chturacter, and acquired a 
doable claim to confidence and respect. In the mean time, die sitter 
would perhaps glance his eye round the room, and see a Titian or a 
Vandyke hanging in one corner, with a transient feeling of scepti- 
ciam whether he should make such a picture. How the ladies of qua« 
lity and fashion must bless themgelves from being made to look like 
Dr. Johnson or Goldsmith! How proud the first of these would be, 
how happy the last, to fill the same arm-chair where the Bunbwrys and 
the Hornecks had sat { How superior the painter would feel to them 
all! By “ happy alchemy of mind,”' he brought out all their good 
qualities and reconciled their defects, gave an air of studious ease to 
his learned friends, or lighted up the face of folly and fashion with in¬ 
telligence and graceful smiles. Those portraits, however, that were 
most admired at the time, do not retain their preeminrmce now: the 
thought remains upon the brow, while the colour has faded from the 
cheek, or the dress grown obsolete; and after all, Sir Joshua’s best 
pictures are those of his worst sitters— his Children, They suited best 
with his unfinished style; and are like the infancy of the art itself^ 
happy, bold, and careless. Sir Joshua formed the circle of his private 
friends from the elite of his sitters; and Vandyke was, it appears, on 
theaame footing with his. When any of those noble or distinguished 
persons whom he has immortalised with his pencil, were sitting to him, 
he jused to,iask them to dinner, and afterwards it was their custom to 
revurn to the picture again, so tha| it is said that many of his finest pior- 
traits were done in this maimer, cre< the colours were yet dry, in the 
course of a single day. Qh! ephemeral works to last for ever! 

Vandyke married a daughter of Earl Cou'per, of whom there is a 
very beautiful picture. She was the CBnone, and he his own Paris. 
A painter of tlite name of Astley married a Lady ———, who sat to 
him for her picture. He was a wretched hand, but a fine person of a 
man, and a great, coxcomb ; and on his strutting up and down before 
the ^rtrait when it was done with a prodigious air of satisfaction, she 
' observed, “If he was so pleased with the copy, he might have the origi¬ 
nal.” This Astley was a person of magnificent habits and a sumptuous 
taste in living; and is the same of w’hom tlie anecdote is recorded, d)at 
* when some English students walking out near Rome were compelled 
by the heat to strip off their coats, Astley displayed a waistcoat with 
tt huge waterfall streaming dowte the ba^ of it, which was a piece of 
one of his own canvasses that he had converted to tliis purpose. Sir 
Joshua fell in love \vith one of his fair sitters, a young and beautiiul 
gprl, who ran out one day in a great panic and confusion, hid her lace 
in her companion's lap who wfis reading in an outer room, and said, 
** Sir Joshua had made her an offer !” 'This circumstance, perhaps;de¬ 
serves mentioning the more, because there is a general idea that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds wa6 a confirmed old bachelor. Goldsmith conceived 
a fruitless attachment to the same person, and addressed some passion¬ 
ate letters^ to her. Alas! it is the fate of genius to admire and to cele- 
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br^ beauty, not to enjoy it! It, is a fate, perhaps Qot ^ithput its 
ctnnpcnsatipns— . 

*' Had Petrarch gain’d his Laura for a wife, 

Would he have written Sonnets all his life f” 

This ^stinguisbed beauty is still living, and bandsomer tban Sur 
Joshua's picture of bet wben*a girl; and inveigbs against tbe freedtmt 
of Lord Byron’s pen with all tbe charming prudery of tbe last age.* 

The relation between the portrait-painter and his amiable sitters is 
one of established custom: but it is also one of metaphysical nicety, 
and is a running double entendre. T^e fixing an inquisitive gaze on * 
beauty, the heightening a momenta^ grace, the* dwelling on the*heaven 
of an eye, the losing one’s-self in tlie dimple of a chin, is a dangerous^ 
employment. The painter may chance to slide into the lover—the 
lover can hardly turn painter. The eye incfdcd grows critical, the band 
is busy: but are tbe senses unmoved? We are erqployed to transfer 
living charms to an inanimate surface; but they may sink into the heart 
by tbe way, and the nerveless hand be unable to carry its luscious 
burthen any further. St. Preux wonders at the rash«mortal who had 
dared to trace the features of his J ulia; and accuses him of insensibility 
without reason. Perhaps he too had an enthusiasm aud pleasures 
his own! Mr. Burke, in his Sublime and Beaiitful, has left a descrip¬ 
tion of what he terms the most beautiful object in nature, the neck o£ 
a lovely and innocent female, which is written very much as if he had 
himself formerly painted this object, and sacrificed at this formidable 
shrine. There is no doubt that, tbe perception of beauty becomes more 
exquisite till the sense aches at it”) by being studied and refined 
upon as an object of art—it is at thd same time fortunately neutralized 
by this means, or the |fhintcr would run mad. It is con>{grted into an 
abstraction, an ideal thing, into soippthing intermediate between nelnre 
and art, hovering between a living substance and a senseless shadow. 
The health and spirit that but now breathed from a speaking face, the 
next moment breathe with almost equal effect from a dull piece of can-^ 
vase, and thus distract attention : the eye sparkles, the lips are moist 
there coo; and if we can fancy the picture alive, the face in its turn 
fades into a picture, a mere object of sight. We take rapturous pos¬ 
session with one sense, the eye; but the artist's pencil acts as a non¬ 
conductor to the grosser desires. Besides, the sense of duty, df [uro- 
priety interferes. It is not the question at issue : we have other workr 
on our hands, and enough to dcf. Love is the product of eas6 and • 
idleness : but the painter has an anxious, feverish, never-ending tq^k, 
to rival the beauty, to which he dare not aspire even in thought, or in* 
a dream of bliss. Paints and brushes are not anurous toys of light¬ 
winged Cupida rising sigh evapomtes in the aroma of some fine oil- 
colour or varnish, a kindling blush is transfixed in a bed of vermilion 
on the palette. A blue vein meandering in a v^ite wrist invites tbe 
hand to touch it: but it is better to proceed, and not spoil tbe picturA*' 

* Sir Joshua may be thought to have studied the composition of bis female por¬ 
traits very coolly. There is a picture of^his remaining of a Mrs. Syminons, who 
appears to have been a delicate beauty, piuc, with a very little colour m hercheiiki r 
but then to set off this want of complexion, she is painted in ii snow-white satin 
diN»8S, there is a white marble pillar near her, a white cloud over her bead, and 
by her side stands one white lily. 
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The ambiguity becomes ^re striking in painting fVom the, naked 
figure. If the wonder ,occasioned by the object is greater^ so »the 
despair of rivalling what we see. , The sense of responsibility increases 
with the hope of creating an artificial splendour to match the real one. 
The display of unexpected charms foils our vanity, and mortifies pas« 
sion. The painting A piana and Nymphs is like plunging into a cold 
bath of desire: to make a statue of a Venus transforms the sculptor 
himself to stone- The snow on the lap of beanty ^ezes the soul. 
The heedless, unsuspecting Ucence of foreign manners gives the artist 
abroad an advantage over ours at^ome. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
only the hcad'of Iphigene from a heauiiful woman of quality : Canovn 
' ii^d innocent girls to sit to him for his Graces. I luive but one other 
word to add on this part of the subject: if having to paint a delicate 
and modest female is a temptation to gallantry, on the other hand the 
sitting to a lady for one’s picture is a still more trying situation, and 
amopnts (almost of itself) to a declaration of love! 

Landscape-painting is free from these tormenting dilemmas and em¬ 
barrassments. It is as full of the feeling of pastoral simplicity and 
ease, as portrait-painting is of personal vanity and egotism. Away 
then with those incumbrances to the true liberty of thought—the sitter’s 
chair, the ba%-wig ahd sword, the drapery, the lay figure —and let us 
to some retired spot in the country, take out our portfolio, plant our 
easel, and begin. We are all at once shrouded from observation— 

" The world forgetting, by the world foigot!” 

enjoy the cool shade, with solitude and silence; or hear the dash¬ 
ing. waterfall, „ 

" Or stock-dove, plain amid the forei^C deep^ 

, That drowsy rustles to the sighing gale.*’ 

It^eeins almost a shame to dp any thjng, we arc so well content with¬ 
out it; but the eye is restless, and we must have something to show 
,^when we get home. We set to work, and failure, or success, prompts 
us to go, on. We take up the pencil, or lay it dovrn again, as we please. 
We muse or paiijt, as objects strike our senses or our reflection. The 
perfi^t leisure we feel turns labour to a luxury. We try to imitate the 
grey colour of a rock or of the bark of a tree : the breeze wafted from 
its baoad foliage gives us fresh spirits to proceed, wc dip our pencil in 
, the sky, or ask the white clouds sailing over its bosom to sit for their 
pictu.*‘es. We are in no hurry, and have the day before us. Or else, 
escaping from the close-embowered scene, we catch fading distances 
^on*airy downs, and seize on golden sunsets with the fleecy flocks glit¬ 
tering in the evening ray, afler a shower of rain has fallen. Or from 
Norwood’s ridgy hbights, survey Jfhe snake-like Thames, or its smoke- 
efown^ capital; 

, ** Thidk of its crimes, its cares, its pain, 

Then shield us in the ^oods again.” 

No one thinks of disturbing a landscape-painter at bis task: he seems 
a kind of magician, the privileged genius of the place. Wherever a 
Claude, g Wilson has introduced his own portrait in the foreground of 
a picture, we look at it with interest (however ill it may be done), leclf' 
ing that it is the portrait of one who was quite happy at the time, and 
how glad we should be to chmpge places with him. 
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Mr. Burke has brought in a fine episode in one of his later works in 
aBusion to Sir JoAna'a portrait of Lord Keppel, and of some other 
friends, pmnted in their better days. The portrait is indeed a fine one, 
worthy of the artist and the critic, and perhaps recalls Lord Keppel’s 
memory oftener than any other circumstance at present does. PoT'* 
tiait-punting is, in truth, a sort of cement of friendship, and a clue to, 
history. Mr. G****r, of the Admiralty, the other day blundered upon 
some observations'of mine relating to this subject, and made the House 
stare by asserting that portrait-painting jaas history or history portrait,- 
as it happened, but went on to add, y That those gentlemen who, had 
seen die ancient portraits lately ,exhiUted in F'all-mall, must have been 
satisfied that they were strictly historical ;** whihh showed that he kneub. 
nothing at all of the matter, and merely talked by rote. There wjTs 
nothing*historicaI in the generality of those portraits, except that they 
were portraits of people mentioned iii history—there was no more of 
the spirit of history in them, which is passive or active, than in their 
dresses. * 

I was going to observe, that I think the reviving the recollection of 
our family and friends in our absence may be a frequent and strong in¬ 
ducement to sitting for our pictures, but that 1 believe the love of 
posthumous fame, or of continuing our memories af^r we are dead, has 
very little to do with it. And one reason I should give for that opinion 
is this, that we are not naturally very prone to dwell with pleasure on 
any thing that may happen in relation to us after we are dead, because 
we are not fond of thinking of death at all. Wc shrink equally from 
the contemplation of that &tal «event or from any speculation on its 
consequences. The surviving ourselyes in our pictures is but a poor 
consolation—it is rather adding mockery to calamity*- The perpe¬ 
tuating our names in tlie wide page of history or to a remoie postesi^ 
is a vague calculation, that takes ouV the immediate sting of mortality 
—whereas, we ourselves may hope to last* (by a fortunate extension of 
the term of human life) almost.as l^g as an ordinary portrait; and 
the wounds of lacerated friendship it heals must be still green, and our 
ashes scarcely cold. I think therefore that the looking forward to this 
mode of keeping alive the memory of what we were by lifeless hues and 
discoloured features, is not among the most approved consolations of 
human life, or favourite dalliances of the imagination, fifet 1 qyrn 1 
should like some part of me, as the hair or even nails, to be preserved 
entire, or 1 should have no objection to lie like Whitfield in a state of 
petrifaction. This smacks of the* bodily reality at least—acts like a 
deception to the spectator, and breaks the fall from this ‘*warin,^ 
kneaded motion to a clod”—from that to nothing—to the person him¬ 
self, I suspect that the idea of posthumous fame, which has so unwel¬ 
come a condition annexed to it, loses fts general relish as we advance in 
life, and that it is only when we are young, that we pamper our imagina¬ 
tions with this bait, with a sort of impunity. The reversion of immor-, 
tality is then so distinct, that we may talk of it without much fear of 
entering upon possession: death is itself a fable—a sound that dies 
upon our lips; and the only certainty seems the only impossibility. 
Fame, at that romantic period, is tHb first thing in our mouths, and 
death the last in our thoughts. 
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, STANZAS 

To the memory of the Spanish Patrlota latest killed, in reristing 
the Regency and the Duke of Angonldme. 

Brave men who at the Trocadero fell—*• 

Beside ^our cannons conquer’d pot, though slain. 

There is a victory in dying well ^ * 

for Freedom,—^and ye have not died in vain, * 

For come what may; there shall be hearts in Sjlain 
To honour, embrace your martyr’d lot. 

Cursing thi Bfgof*s an^thc Bourbon’s chain. 

And leokiiigvin yOur gr%es, &ough trophied not. 

As holier, hallovrd grouaU, than priests could make the spot 

What iitough your cause be baffled—freemen cast " 

In dungeoiis—Jragg’d to death, or forced to flee ; 

Hope is not wither’d in affliction’s blast;— 

The patriot’s hlood *8 the seed of Freedom’s tree; 

And short your oteies of revenge shall be, 

Cowl’d Demons of the Inquisitorial cell; 

Earth shudders at your victory,—for ye 

Are worse than cummun Bends from Heaven that fell. 

The baser, ranker sprung, Aittochlhona of hell! 

Cro to your bloody rites again;—bring back 
The ball of horrors and the assessor’s pen. 

Recording answers shriek’d upon the rack 
Smile o’er the gaspings of spine-/>roken men:— 

Preach, perpetrate damiiationMu your den ;— 

Then let your altars, yc blasphemers, peal. 

With thanks to Heaven that let you louse again, 
practise deeds with torturing fire dnd steel 
No eye may search—no ^tongue may challenge or reveal. 

Yet laugh not in ydiir carniv&l of crime 
Too loudly, ye oppressors—Spain was free. 

Her soil has felt the fof^prints, and her clime 
Been winnow’d by the wings of Liberty; 

And these even parting scatter as they flee 
Thoughts—influences, to live in hearts unl)6rn, 
pinions that shall wrench the prison key 
From Persecution—shew her mask ofl-torn. 

And tramp her bloated head beneath the foot of Scorn, 

Gloiy to them that die in this great cause! 

Kings, Bigots, can inflict no brand of shame. 

Or ^ape of death, to shioud them from applause 
No, manglers of the martyr’s earthly frame. 

Your hangmen>Bngers cannot touch his fame. 

Still ill your prostrate laftd there shall be some 
Proud hearts, the shrines of Frccdom*s sestal flame ; 

Long trainl^ of ill may pass unheeded, dumb. 

But vengeance is behind, aqd justice is to come. 
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FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 

An© do you travel alone ?” is a ^estion tlmt has oftiut Been pro¬ 
posed to me in a tone of surprise mixed with remonstrai^ce, when 1 
have (^lened the project, or described the past incidents, of 'a jour¬ 
ney in which 1 had no companion. Accident, or the humour of the' 
moment, have in general been the best reasons 1 could adduce, and 
perhaps they are as solid ones as most people can assign for their prac¬ 
tice in matters df the like importance.^Sut thekih'd objector is seldom 
satisfied with this reply, for he tlunk/(thougU p|rhaps he is too*polite 
to say) that a man who rambles forthjpithoui a’py comrade, must Jbe very * 
fastidious, or very unfortunate in hj(f acquaintance. 1 certainly do ne^ 
fall within the latter predicament; and if the first imputation be well 
founded, 1 may claim some excuse as an o'ld tiyivfdler, (not to say an 
elderly man,) who has, either by choice or chance, associated witli way- , 
farers of almost every character, who knows Wi^ll how the pleasures of 
travel and the enjoyments of society may, under propitious circum¬ 
stances, enhance and recommend each other, but who has also tasted 
pretty largely of the mortifications that arise in this, as in greater un¬ 
dertakings, from an ill-judged alliance. 

If society be requisite on a journey of pleasure, 4t will be generally 
agreed that company on a very large scale is not always advantageous 
to such an expedition. Whether six or six-and-twenty pmrsons go to 
Blackwall together for the purpose of eating white-bait, is, perhaps, 
not very material as a question of sentiment; but 1 would not willingly 
join a pic-nic party under Stondlienge, or appoint a rendcsvoris of car¬ 
riages on the quiet margin of Grasmere. Our Northern neighbours, 
indeed, have establishediip steam-boat on Loch Lomond, and the pas¬ 
sengers arc regularly disembogued where they may taltfe a view^of 
Rob Roy’s cave : a very business-like arrangement, by which twenty 
families at once may be booked for a day’s felicity, and enraptured, 
pursuant to contract, at so mifoh per head; children, 1 suppose, at 
half-price. Most persons will say that the promoters of th\^ under¬ 
taking have rather signalized their commercial activi;y than the deli¬ 
cacy of their taste; and yet, if the steam-boat enthusiasts are mistaken 
in their mode of paying homage to Nature, they do err a little 
more palpably than the multitude of prouder tourists, who pou© their 
“ select parties” upon every sequestered and'romantic country in more, 
aristocratical conveyances. I suppose there is no sober solitary tra¬ 
veller who cannot, like myself, remember some provoking occasion, 
when his reveries have been put to flight by these gregatious pilgriln&» 
of Nature. I had once established myself very luxuriously at a small, 
convenient inn, standing by itself ii^ the wilds of Cardiganshire, mid ■ 
was listening to the melody of some neighbouring waterfalls, among 
which I proposed to spend a long summer’s evening, when suddenly a 
different sound broke in upon my meditations ; a rumbling of wheel*, 
was heard, and, with infinite bustle and commotion, there arrived at the 
inn-door, two carriages, a gig, and threfe horsemen. The party alight- < 
ed: four ladies, an old gentlemai^ and two young ones, two little 
boys, a valet-de-chambre, two grooms, a lady’s maid, a poodle, and a 
couple of terriers. The gentlemen claimctl ah old watering-place ac¬ 
quaintance with me, and were polite enough to think it a piece of good’ 
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fortune that wc should see ** th« Falla" in teach other’s company. A 
vast deal of arrangement, however, and enquiring, and expostulation 
with the pepple of the house, was to be gone through before the Falla 
obtained any share of attention; nor were our thoughts and conversa¬ 
tion of a very romantic character when we at last set out for the cas¬ 
cades. One of 4he horses had sneered SrStrain; a bottle of fish-sauce 
had been forgotten; the boys would not keep in their mother's sight; 
and an old maid, who had been studying Malkin’s, Tour, strove vigo¬ 
rously to convince our Welsh fiuide that he had taken the wrong path. 
, W^hen'we came to the. waterfalls,\hc old gentleman was disappointed, 
the mamma was frightened, the m^^en^ady, armed with note-book and 
^jt-horn, occupied the foregrounfl of the view; the young men 
spouted parodies of Gray’s Bard, and the terriers hunted a rat. As 
for me, my companions, as*I have since heard, discovered me to be a 
peevish old bachelor, and to have no taste for romantic scenery. 

Itjs the common misfortune of travelling parties, to be clogged with 
some unblest spirit, who by the peculiarity of bis humour, or by some 
undefinablc fatality, never fails to blight the enjoyment and damp the 
cordiality of his associates. The perfection of this character consists, 
not in a mere passive sullenncss (like my own upon the occasion 1 just 
mentioned), hut in a wakeful, assiduous, and self-complacent ill-nature. 
Men qf this disposition are particularly fond of travelling in company, 
and they are just such companions as the Little Master," who fol¬ 
lowed Sintram through the haunted valley, or the Daemon in the Ars 
Moriendi, who besets a gentleman with tne kind suggestion—“ Inter- 
ficias teipsum." He is the most diligent of travellers; he scrupu¬ 
lously sees every thing, and sees only to disapprove; like a dog that 
ranges far yind wide for objects of curtosit)^* and bestows the same 
ma'k of contempt on all. , 

In a journey 1 once made* with some friends through Switzerland, 
1 was, by evil hap, induce^ to wait upon a gentleman of this humour 
with a letter of introduction. We were proceeding to the celebrated 
Lake of the four Cantons, and be, with great politeness, offered to bear 
us company, and- afford us the benefit of his local knowledge. He en¬ 
tertained us, at starting, with a careful enumeration of the things we 
should not se;p. to advantage at this particular time. The morning was 
undeiliably fine, and one of our boatmen expatiated on its splendour 
•with a profusion of bad French and bad German, till our friend put 
. him K) silence by telling him, with a* sneer, that if he had the day to 
sell, he had better leave off* puffing and name his price. The skies, as 
•if resenting this affront, became overcast, and a drizzling rain attacked 
vs, re-inforced by icy blasts from between the. mountains. We had 
proposed to visit several places adjoining the lake, which are connected 
in tradition with the romantic history of William Tell and the Austrian 
governor an4 our kind cicerone insisted that we could see all these 
•"•ipots as well in the worst weather (\vhieh he owned we were but too 
likely to encounter) as in clear sunshine. On, therefore, we went, and 
our companion, though drenched and chilled like ourselves, and ex¬ 
posed, with us, ta some slight danger, became, affer his manner, perfectly 
joyous, and expatiated ploqqently upon the sublime piles of rock, the 
magnificent Alpine vistas, and the variety of lake prospects that mght 
have been visible at each point of our course, if the clouds had not 
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circumscribed oiir view. With inexorable complairance he midsted on 
escorting us td every spot marked out in our morning’s plan, though he 
confessed they did not deserve so much pains; and as to Willidln Tell, 
he laboured both long and learnedly to convince us diat.the adven¬ 
tures of that worthy were at least half fabulous; that it wae probable 
he never slew Gesler at all; that if he did slay Gesler, there was not' 
so much merit in the affair as people imagined; and that, for any thin g 
we knew, neither Tell nor Gesler had 6ver come within a league oif the 
places we were examining. He dismi^f^ us, at the end of the day, in 
a state of chagrin and dissatisfaction/which became absolute dismay • 
when he told us that he proposed m^ng 'such arrangements asnvould 
enable him to accompany us in our j^irney to the Alps of Berne. WS** 
exclaimed with one voice that we could not possibly remain another 
day, and we precipitately quitted his neighlxidrhood the next morning. 
He came to bid us farewell, and, when he saw us actually on the road, 
very cordially expressed his regret that we could not devote a little 
more time to the lake, Since it never appeared to so much advantageas 
the day after a fall of rain. , 

I lately made a short journey in tlie West of England with one of 
these amiable humourists *, a man remarkable for a very sweet voice, an 
ungracious smile, and a malevolent near-sighted eye. His practice 
was, if any object drew the admiration of liis companions, to disparage 
it by introducing some superior wonder of the same kind which he had 
visited in his travels, 1 believe for the sole purpose oft mortifying those 
vvlio had not. “ My good Sir'’ Jie would ask, in a s^rnfully compas¬ 
sionate tone, " have you seen Palermo ? Have you been in the Crimea ? 
Have you ever happened to look into1;he port of Scio V \.—“ My good 
Sir,” said he to an hones^omi^setshire gentleman, who hq/^ led us to 
.1 prospect of uncommon beauty and extent, “ did you ever see Cintrad” 
At the same moment he stepped* backward and fell into a deep dry 
ditch; the western man assisted him in gettiqg out, and seeing that he 
fretted and bustled, and endeavoured-to magnify the accident, ad¬ 
dressed him in his own phrase and manner, “ My good Sir 1 did you 
ever tumble down Chedder cliffs ?” • 

A fellow-traveller of this disposition is a wasting disease, and Should 
be shunned accordingly. But there is a contrary habit ofacnind which 
a splenetic man finds almost as difficult to tolerate, though it is con¬ 
nected, no doubt, with honest and amiable qualities—1 mean that * 
proneness to wonder and be delighted without any known reaSbn; 
which is usually a sign of great animal spirits and very little expq^ 
rience. I bad once passed through Berwick with a gentleman of this^ 
lively character, very early in a dark and cheerless mprning; the road 
is celebrated as one of the dullest in Gveat Britain, and I bad carefully 
composed myself to sleep. Suddenly my friend ^recollected that we 
had crossed the Tweed; he sprang up, thrust his head out of both the 
carriage-windows, and then shouted aloud, “ Well, Sir, we are in Scot-* 
land! Scotland—‘ land of the mountain and the flood, land of my 
sires!’ (he was an Essex man)—And it really is a romantic country— 
you do not see Nature on such a scedc as this in England! Tell me 
candidly whether it equals your expectations.”, I saw a flat, open 
country, adorned with one cottage, two or three stone dykes, and a few 
patches of oats. “ It is ni^t and I am alone,” (sang my companion,) 
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“ forlorn on the hill of Btorms.”—“ I wish you were, from my soul/ 
was my peevish answer. A pedlar came up and asked our driver if we 
had met the mail; which incident threw my friend into a new rapture at 
the originality of the Scottish character.—I was a fellow-passenger of 
the same gentleman in an Ostend packet; he appeared on deck for the 
first time when he heard that we could «ee our place of destination. 
** Ostend! ay, there it is. A wonderfully strong place! Ostend, 
that cost the Spaniards seven^ thousand men in one siege. And I do 
not dgubt it at all. Any bo^'^ay see that it is one of the finest for- 
* tified towns in Europe!” I borrowed his telescope, and found we were 
jpst ne&r enough to distinguish liUf a* dozen house-tops, three wind- 
nrllls, and a bank of sand. * 

This unreflecting eagerness to admire is a very innocent error when 
it extends only to aft idle wondering at inanimate objects, the ap¬ 
pearances of nature, or the exhibitions of art: but it is more than ridi¬ 
culous, it is a source of incalculable dangers, when it leads the travel¬ 
ling novice to adopt false estimates of human character; to fashion his 
conduct after depraved models, and to draw his information from dis¬ 
reputable sources. I could illustrate this reflection by the history of a 
simple, sanguine young Englishman, ray relation, whom 1 last saw at 
Heidelberg, cultivating a thin crop of mustachios, and a wiry handful 
of flaxen tresses, with a view of entering the University ; his imagina¬ 
tion being captivated by the habits and manners of the Teutonic youth. 
Some time before, he was at Aix-la-Chapcllc, compiling a history of 
Bonaparte’s return to France in 1815, ^om the information of a Colonel 
Count L’Escroc, (or some such name,) who professed to know all the 
secrets of that amazing enterprise, and to have enjoyed peculiar oppor¬ 
tunities of (observing it in all its stages. Thb Colonel was so pleased 
wKli my kinsman that he conceal^ nothing from him, not even his own 
pecuniary difficulties. In a little time it began to be rumoured at the 
Redoubt, that M. L’Escroc vvas neither Count nor Colonel, and that his 
alleged opportunity of watching the transactions between France and 
Elba in *1815, consisted in his having resided at that time on board the 
gallies at Touloh. My novice of course took measures to rid himself 
of his noble acquaintance, and desired the return of a sum of money 
for tyhich the Cglonel had consented to “ become his banker;” the 
Colonel sent for answer a note of hand enclosed in a challenge, and we 
' never heard of him more. Again I found my foolish relation at Naples, 
affecting to talk mysteriously of his iiuiwn with a literary Marchioness, 
a robust elderly woman, or, as be expressed it, a matronly specimen 
"‘of Italian beauty, who taught him to recite sonnets in a vile Neapolitan 
dialect, and persuaded him that he was wearing the chains of another 
Corinne. ^he poor youth imagined himself an accomplished wit and 
d^bauche* and as^imed a sheepish swagger, while he barbarously 
^oiithed‘=the old saying, Inglese italianato e diaiolo incfimato. 

But I forbear to dwell upon adventures of this kind, as they belong 
to a more extensive subject, ^nd are connected with a more serious 
train of reflection^xhan I have undertaken to deal with in the present 
trifling disquisitioB. Such knecdo^s would be appropriate to a different 
kind q£ work, whidi I should gladly see commenced, a modern Gulfs 
Hornbook for the use of British travellers on the Continent. 

Tli6r.e i^ not a, more common source of disagreement between asso- 
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dates in a tour of pleasure, than their different opinions with respect 
to the time and pains which ought to be bestowed on objects of cu¬ 
riosity. I myself am a leisurely traveller, but I was compiled in 
mere despair to abandon my old friend Job Furlong, who persuaded 
me a few years ago to make a journey with him in the north and west 
of France. Our intended route was through Normandy, Brittany, 
along the Loire, and so to Paris, where we were to consider how the 
rest of our time should be disposed of. After we had lingered three 
days at Dieppe, 1 was obliged to dislod^^ him by stratagem before he 
had half completed his inventory of t^arkable things in the church of 
St. Remy. This caused him s(> man/ regrets that I did not venture tOd* 
rebel while we hovered eight and f^Pty hours dbout Neuch4tel hnd the 
Ch4teau d’Arques. On the ninth day we arrived at Rouen, and^h 
three more we had taken a particular survey, of the custom-house, the 
great clock-tower, the Marchc-neuf, and seven'of the principal foun¬ 
tains ; and we had actually digested a plan for viewing the cathedral. 

It then occurred to me to calculate the >ime we were likely to spend in 
surveying the whole city, and I found that with good health, fine 
weather, and unabated activity, our task would probably engage us 
thirteen weeks. I represented this to my companion, who very calmly 
took the spectacles from his nose and the pen from his ear, and mildly 
answered that he had already been hurried more than was consistent 
either with health or with improvement; adding, in his quaint way, 
that travelling w'as one thing and steeple-hunting another, that he did 
not come into France to gaUop over it like a Cossack, that he con¬ 
sidered a foreign country as a book, and he, for one, would not turn 
the leaf till he had finished the page. ,Upon this explanation we parted; 

1 left him, one fine da^ in September, pondering and pensive on the 
bridge of boats, and on Ihe bridge of boats I found him again wl^pn 1 
returned through Rouen from the t©ur wc had proposed making toge¬ 
ther. He had by this time conquered six of eleven departments into 
which he had divided the remarkable objects of the city, but as winter 
was now beginning, he agreed to suspend his operations and return 
with me to England. Twice again did Job cross over to Ndrmandy, 
and still the bridge of boats formed the boundary ol'his excursions ; 
at last, in a moment of energy, upon a fourth visit, he boldly pushed 
across the Seine and proceeded as far as Evreux, but prtuipitat^ly re¬ 
traced his steps on recollecting that he had always omitted, while.at 
Rouen, to taste the mineral spring of St. Paul. He had not finished* 
criticising tlie smack of this water when he discovered a capital mistake • 
in his measurement of the butter-tower ; and in rectifying this, he ivas 
led to make some further speculations on the famous bell, said to b5' 
the largest in Europe, except one which is or was at Moscow. “ When 
I complete my tour of the Continent^’ said Mr. Furlong, “ 1 shall of 
course see Moscow \ and it Is a satisfaction to ju(lgc for oneself, even 
between two pieces of bell-metal.” NV inter, as usual, found him in 
the midst of his labours, and he‘carried home his note-book enrichea 
with a voluminous supplement, and seuen divisions of new queries, to ^ 
be resolved on the next excursion. 

But 1 prefer even the conscientious plodding of my friend Job, to 
the, senseless activity of persons who flit frotn object to object, without 
taste or even curiosity, in a rapid and business-like discharge of what 
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ijoiyjeive to he their duty as gentlemen on ^elr travels. 1 refused 
to dine with an Englishman at Paris, who told me (in a jargon which 
he affected^ tliat he had “ done” the picture-gallery of the Louvre in 
five hours and thii^ty-seven minutes without missing a number, and 
would engage to “ knock off” the marbles in half that time. And I 
have ,never felt duly grateful for the hospitality of a well-meaning city 
gentleman, who once, when I was very'^oung, insisted on my taking 
a corner of his carriage from Mayence to Dusseldorf. “ I will shew 
you all the fine scenery of Rhine,” he said, “ for I go this way on 
purpQse, and I make it a poihfito miss nothing in travelling.” To do 
1 . him justice, we made easy journeys, and fared sumptuously. A servant 
was always sent on eaHy to the'Enlace where we proposed resting for 
the night, and my friend piqued himself on arriving as punctually to 
dinner as if he had only driven down to his own house at Tooting. He 
carried with him what he called a “ rout a written list of the objects 
and places to be noticed in each stage; and it was evidently the 
greatest pleasure he enjoyed, to cross out the names with his pencil, as 
we despatched the successive portions of our ta^k. He never allowed 
a halt but with manifest uneasiness, except once, when we drew up to 
the inn-door at Bacharach to taste the wine. Stop,” he would say 
reluctantly to the postilion—“ but you need not dismount. What is 
that town with tlie castle ?”—“ Caub.” “ And that odd building in the 
middle of the river ?”—“ The Pfalz.” " And that high place with the 
fortification ?”—“The Rheinfels.*' “ Drive on—be brisk. Come, wc 
have seen Caub,” (striking out the names as he spoke) “Pfalz, and 
Rheinfcls, and w'ie have only lost three minutes and a half—too much 
time—but it takes so long to make these Gormans move again if they 
once stop.” At Coblentz (which was one of ojy: resting-places) I sug¬ 
gested that.wc should cross the river to visit' the renowned fortress of 
£h.*enbrcitstein. “ W"hy,” said h-*, “ we saw it for a good quarter of 
an hour as we' walked up that' hill to the Chartreuse.” “ But that was 
such a distant view.” “ Well—stay—they will be ten minutes putting 
the horses to—run down to the ^ater-side and look at it, and you shall 
have my telescope.” When we approached the celebrated Seven 
Mountains, we were told that two of the eminences before us were 
Drachenfels and Rolandseck; both scenes of romantic legend. “ And 
which is DiMiCheufels,” said I, “ and which Rolandseck ?” “ What 
does It matter ?” answered my companion, “ we are sure we see them 
both:" And thus did we pass through the scenery of the Rhine, that 

“ Blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 

i) Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine, 

*'** And chief-less castles breathing stern farewells 

From gray ]^ut leafy walls, wheve Ruin greenly dwells.” 

It was my fortune many years Afterwards to meet the same gentle¬ 
man a sMond time od the banks of the Rhine. We encounter^ each 
pther at Cologne. He had just been “ seeing,” in his manner, all the 
notable things orthis ancient city, ftbm the skulls of the three Wise 
Men to the rival manufactories of scented water, and had'completed 
his task withii^ a-quarter of an hour of dinner-time. I asked him 
whether he had seen the famous Crucifixion of St. Peter, one of the 
masterpieces of Rubens, latcHy replaced in the church for which it was 
originaJly painted. He had not heard of it, and far from receiving 
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the Bu^cstion with pleasure, he looked at me with as much mortiflcation 
as if 1 had told him of a great loss at sea? or an elopement in his fa¬ 
mily. ** Well,” he said at last, " 1 suppose 1 must see die picture. 1 
am sure 1 thuik you for mentioning it. How far did you say it was 
to the church ? You are certain the painting was in the Louvre ? So 
unlucky! the thing happening at this time of day. Well! it is useless 
to say more. You know L am an enthusiast for Rubens—have a 
Rubens myself at Tooting.” So the poor gentleman bustled away to 
St. Peter's Church, and 1 charitably followed to assist him in his ho¬ 
mage to the Fine Arts. We arrived^Kfe entered with his watch in his 
hand, and made directly for the alta^. The great picture is coflcealed 
from view by an imperfect cdpy y^hich supplied its place while th'^ 
original Crucifixion was detained 4t Paris : the visitor is allowed'Vti 
first to cast his eyes upon the rude imitation, which is then with¬ 
drawn, and discloses one of the most astonishing works achieved 
by modern art. My friend, however, did not wait for this shifting of 
scenes; he briskly walked up to the external canvasji—“AhJ” he 
cried, ” a very fine thing indeed! Rubens all over i Ten minutes past 
six, 1 declare. Well, I am glad I have seen the Rubens.” And with¬ 
out waiting for remonstrance or explanation, he fled the church as pre¬ 
cipitately as if the painted executioners had been alive and marking 
him out for their next victim. 

A worthy Londoner whom 1 once met at the Lakes was as much a 
man of business as my good friend of the Rhine, and carried his love 
of method still farther. We had passed each otlier on the banks of 
Windermere, and I had begun to climb a hill near Bowness, which 
seemed likely to afford an extensive view of the surrounding region. 

I had mastered two-thirds of the dfecent (which in a sultry summer’s 
day was no light task),^^<rhen I observed my acquaintanc^looking after 
me in a violent fret and agitation,,and 1 presently perceived tlil^ he 
had sent his servant to overtaks me. The man begged I would come 
back and speak to his maste/. 1 returned. ” Sir,” said the good 
citizen (who was a plump, fatherly man, and evidently overheated 
with anxiety on my account,)—“ Sir, you must excuse the liberty I 
am taking; but I believe you have not seen this book. I have tra¬ 
velled all round the Lakes, Sir, with it in my hand, and it has saved 
me from many mistakes, such as you were about to n^Jie just now— 
Sir, do you know you were going to Station V. b'fefore you had been 
at Station IV. ? Look what the book says—‘ Station IV. Rawlinson's* 
nab is a peninsular rock of a circular figure, swelling to a crown in, 
the centre.’ ” I believe, in the first energy of my reply I sent my kind 
monitor and his book, and Rawlinson’s-uab—farther than was con¬ 
sistent with strict politeness; and I shut myself up in my inn, deter¬ 
mined not to leave it till he had goite the round of* his stations accord¬ 
ing to the rubrick, and finally evacuated the country. 

My recollections would supply many other'sketches of travelling 
society, but I pause for the present, lest the reader should refuse^o 
proceed any farther in mine. If we part in kindness now, lie will 
perhaps resume the subject with me h'ereafler. • 
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The Briton lies low on a wreath of snow, ' 

From his Island home afar. 

And the bright ice sheets and the wild storm sleets 
Round the rest of the gallant tar. 

He had spread his sail to the Arctic gale. 

On a course that no mortal knew; 

With a spirit brave he had plough’d the wave. 

While the free^png tempest blew. 

Where the flinty NoK^ sends its terrors forth, 

Amd life is in man atone —^ 

Where the insect that Mays in the short summer rays 
Is in winter a thing br stone.f— 

There long had,he been, and with wonder seen 
In a circle the sun career. 

And flash through the night in his radiance blight 
In the June of the PolM year. 

And a wintry night by the snow-beams’ light 
He had worn for dull weeks away. 

And* the north lights had shed on his hardy head 
Their gleam, in day’s mockery. 

And his task was o’er, and he sought the shore— 

The shore of his native Isle: 

And his bold heart burn’d, as he homeward turn’d. 

At the thought of its green fields’ smile. * 

And he counted with joy that ITis brave employ 
Had won him his Country's praise : 

And he fondly dream’d, as the prospect gleam’d. 

On an hour of toil-purchased ease.^^* 

, And cheerful he past over antres vast. 

While the deep snow'hid the ground. 

At night ’twas his bed, aud’pillow’d his head 
Mid the horrqrs reigning round. 

But the famine came, and he dragg’d his frame, 
llunger-stung and wearily, 

0\er<.morass and stone of that frozen zone. 

To his cold log hut to die. 

'Y^iey have laid him there in their hearts’ despair, 
Wh€re the stunted pine-trees grow, ^ 

Where alone the sky with blue canopy 
Covers the bold heart lov.’.— 

Where no breath is heard—where no wing of bird 
Cleaves the desolate atmosphere ; 

Where the softest sound is a thuiidcr-bouud 
111 the hush of the fear-struck air. 

Oh there he is laid !—but no time shall shade 
The woi ih of his honest name :— ^ 
r Though the life of the brave may set dark in the grave. 
There’s a dawn for their glorious fame! 


• See Captoin Ft^nUiu’s Narrative of Ljs Journey to the Polar Sea. 
t Insects, such as spiders and others, are frozen hard during the Polar winters, 
and may be tlirown about like stones ivithont injury. On behig brought to a fire, 
they recover animation, and move their limbs as actively as in the summer-season. 
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ON THE CHAllACTER OF LOUIS XI. 

Louis XI. to whom the public attention has lately been drawn in 
“Quentin Durward,” like most of those men of extensive power and ex¬ 
traordinary character in whose hands lay the fate of nations, has been 
variously represented by historians. Some have confined themselves 
to a recapitulation of his cruelties, his treacheries, his tyrannical con¬ 
duct, his superstitious practices, and the sad and desolate termination 
of his career; while others appear tajiave been more struck by his 
fortitude, his prudence in the condu a of the important enterprises he 
undertook, the success of his efforts in abolishing the power of,jbe 
great vassals of the crown, * augmenting the royal prerogative^ and 
aggrandizing France. Under thi^ last point of view, that country'has 
been ftiore indebted to him than to any otijer of her monarchs; for he 
augmented her territory and influence by the irtiportant addition of the 
Duchy of Burgundy and the States of Provence, Anjou, and Maine. 
Amongst those who were nearest his person, and in whom he most con¬ 
fided, he has found an admirer in Philip de Comines, who has held him 
up to posterity as almost an excellent king. Duclosf also, who, though 
historiographer, possessed independence of mind and elevation of cha¬ 
racter enough to dissuade him from any false adulation, towards at 
least a deceased monarch, concludes the two volumes of his Memoirs 
of Louis XI. in these words. 

** Allhough Louis XL was far from being without reproach (for few 
monarchs have deser\'ed mors severe ouesj, yet it may be said that he was 
celebrated equally for his virtues ^s his vices, and all things considered that 
he was a kins.” 

Notwithstanding thj^s grave dictum, it is not unreasonable to doubt, 
whether the talismanic Word king be possessed of such swereign .virtue 
as to obliterate the deep-dyed crimes which stain the character of this 
despot. Fenelon, whose candcAir and rectitude of mind furnished him 
with no other criterion for judging of kings than the happiness or 
misery of the people under their sway, represents Louis XI. in his 
Dialogues of the Dead, “ as a wicked and ferocious being, the scourge 
of mankind.” The virtuous prelate puts the fofiowing bitter re¬ 
proaches into the mouth of the Cardinal dc la Balue, who was very little 
less of a villain than his master. • ** , 

“The fundamental maxim of all those counsels, which you (Louis XIJ 
took such pains to instil into those that surrounded you, was, t^jit every 
thing they could do was to be done for you, and you alone. You reckoned* 
as nothing the princes of your blood ; nor the Queen, whom you kepA at a 
distance from you and in captivity; nor the Dauphin, whom you Had 
brought up in ignorance and confinement; nor the kingdom, which you de¬ 
solated by your harsh and cruel policj^—the interests of which were always 
sacrificed to the jealousy of your tyrannous authority. You even set no value 
upon your most devoted favourites and ministers, Vhom you made use of 
merely to deceive o^herf. You never had the least afl’ection for, no^ put the ]^st 
confidence in any one of them, uilicss when driven to it by the utmost neces¬ 
sity. It was your delight to deceive theip in their turn, as you had employet^ 
them to deceive others j and they were sure to become your victims on the 
slightest umbrage, or when the m*st trifling benefit could result to you 
from their destruction. There was not a moment of security for any one 
within your sphere. You played with the lives of men. You never loved a 
human being,—^how then could you expect that any one should love you ! 
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You delighted to deceive every one,—how could you hope then diat any otic 
should confide in you from motives of esteem or friendship 1 Such disinte¬ 
rested fidelity, where was it to have been learned f Did you deserve it, or 
dared you to hope for it ? Could it have been practised towards you, or 
within the precincts of your court ? Was it possible to preserve an upright 
and sincere heart for the space of eight days passed under your influence ? 
Were we not forced to be scoundrels the moment we approached you? 
Were we not declared villains by the veiy circumstance of gaining your 
favour, as the only way of attaining it was by villainy ? Those who wished 
to preserve their honour untouched, and their conscience unstained, took 
care to keep far away from yoifr~^'hey would have gone to the remotest 
bounds of the earth sooner than livmn your service.” 

Voltaire has, with his,usual pcri^icadty, distinguished in the charac- 
tei, uf Louis XI. those traits which (may claim the approbation of pos¬ 
terity, from those which arc calculated only to excite their horror; he 
remarks, 

(( The life of Louis XI. oilers a most singular contrast; and as if for the 
purpojie pf huu^iliating and confounding virtue, we are obliged to regard as a 
great king, a being whom history has handed down to us as an unnatural son, 
a barbarous brother, an unkind husband, a bad father, and a perfidious neigh¬ 
bour. He filled with bitterness the last years of his father’s life, and was the 
cause of his death. The unfortunate Charles VII. as is well known, died 
through fear of being made away with by his son; he chose starving himself 
to death to being poisoned by nis own child I The mere dread of such an 
event by a father, proves that the son was at least considered capable of per¬ 
petrating so horrible a crime.” 

Duoios also proves, in a more detailed .manner, that the conduct of 
this prince exhibited qualities of the most opposite and conflicting na¬ 
ture : at one time giving way to the impulses of cruelty, pride, jea- 
.lousy, and vindictiveness, while at another he peted with perfect bon- 
hommiCf trus(kig confidence and even kindness.^ An author of the pre¬ 
sent day, Duniesnil, in a work on Louis XL has hazarded the surmise, 
that the extreme mistrust obsbrvable Charles VII. and the sombre 
melancholy and cruelty of Louis XI. had come to them with their blood 
as descendants of Charles VI. who had fallen into a state of complete 
mental alienation, in the paroxysms of which he shewed himself equally 
suspicious and cVuel. It may be that Charles VI. left this “ heritage 
of woe” to his descendants: a surmise that becomes the more probable 
when we examine ^th attention, the last years of the life of Louis XI. 
When, shut up in the chateau of Plcssis les Tours, and hemmed in by 
liumerous guards, he was terrified by the appearance of every new face; 
t when he ddivered over to the murderous hands of his executioner and 
iaveurite Tristan the Hermit, those who, however innocent, excited his 
suspicions, whilst he sought to dissipate his thick-edming fancies and 
black melancholy, hy viewing from the walls of the chateau the simple 
dances and amusements of the sh^herds and vUlagers; when he had 
recourse to all the rq^.ics that it was possible tq. procure; when he 
caused himself to be anbinted from head to foot with the oil of the 
l&ly Ampoule, kept at Rheims, in order to prolong his life; when he con¬ 
ferred the title of Countess of Bologne upon the Virgin Mary; when 
he drank the blqpd of young children, in order to renovate his strength 
and bring back his youthful vigour i —when, I repeat, we think upon 
these facts, we can scarcdiy hesitate to recognize a taint of insanity in 
the singular compound of this monarch’s mind, similar to that with 
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which Charles VI. was afflicted. It is, at all events, the onty, or at 
least the best excuse, that can be offered in his favour. However, 
Charles VI. ‘did not display these propensities before the period of his 
niadness; while on the contrary, Louis XL, during the full vigour of 
his faculties mental and corporeal, while he was conceiving and exeeu- 
ting vast and well-organized plans for the aggrandisement of his 
power, shewed himself alwa^fs suspicious, false, treacherous, and cruel. 
A certain portion of this cruelty must, in fairness, be put to the account 
of the barbarity of the times in wh^c^ he lived; few if any of the 
princes of that period being exempt f om charges of this nature.^ Know¬ 
ing or employing no other means than terror and cruelty to quell 
turbulence of their subjects, tficy took vengeance for barbarohs insur¬ 
rections by still more barbarous punishments. In the long struggle 
betwdbn Louis and Charles the Bold, the famous Duke of Burgundy, 
a struggle which renders the annals of this Aign so interesting, we 
are presented with a regular trial of skill between the bad faith, trea¬ 
chery, and cruelty of the two rivals. It has baoa^ipretaBdod that 
Charles the Bold was naturally good and generous, and that it was 
the vices of Louis XL that forced him to adopt the use of similar wea¬ 
pons. But this, we think, is giving too great an extension to charita¬ 
ble surmise. It would be a strange effect of rivalry to make Charles 
thus adopt the crimes and bad qualities of his adversary. A more 
reasonable supposition is, that the unprincipled and atrocious conduct 
of both was the result of the savage sentiments so generally prevalent 
at that period, pushed to e^geess under the baleful influence of-violent 
passions and uncontrolled pow,er. 

Dumcsnil, who has been already cited, has remarked some extra¬ 
ordinary coincidences between the lives of Louis XL and Tiberius, 
The commencement of the career of both these princes U^an by a long 
exile. Louis at the court of Burgundy practised an equal degtwe of 
dissimulation with Tiberius during his Sojourn at Rhodes. They were 
both equally addicted to astrology, and put a like faith in superstitious 
practices and relics. They were both equally anxious to avoid war, 
not from motives of humanity, but that they considered the* conquests 
or acquirements made by political intrigue, as refieefing more personal 
credit upon them, and the honour of which they were not obliged to di¬ 
vide wi^ their military forces. After a harsh and ^ramtous reign, botli 
these princes precipitately retired into seclusion, and sought to shun 
the sight of their subjects, except those chosen from amongst them R> 
be immolated as victims before their eyes. It is also said, thaf Louis^ 
like Tiberius, divided the last hours of his existence between altesnate 
debaucheries and cruelties. Notwithstanding these points of resSln- 
blance, these two tyrants are widely distinguished from each other by 
the different motives of their dissifbulation, their cruelty, and their se¬ 
clusion. The moving principle of Tiberius w’ns, hatred and scorn of 
mankind; that of Louis, an insatiable love <rf pway. The latter retired 
into seclusion for the purpose of building up an artificial power, capa¬ 
ble of resisting the approaches of old age and infirmities. He con¬ 
founded and astonished the neighbouring princes by the rapidity of his 
negotiations, by the number of Ambassadors and political agents that 
he sought to multiply in foreign courts. When there was no treaty 
on the tapis to countenance their presence, he took care to employ 
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diem in administering to his fancies or caprices. He sent agaits all 
over Europe to purchase the most celebrated coursers and the rarest 
dogs. Sweden and Denmark were put under contribution for the 
wild beasts of their forests ; lions and leopards were brought at an im¬ 
mense expense from the burning deserts of Africa. Nothing was 
talked of but the magnificence and spirit of the monarch: which was the 
object he had in view, as he was desirous'of concealing the approaches 
of death by the affectation of youthful sports and caprices.* Ibis pre¬ 
tended trait of policy may, however, have been nothing more than an 
access .of folly that developed melf in solitude. Happy would it be 
their people, if the follies of kingg were only exhibited in such 
haimless vagaries. It is' however, certain that a remorse of conscience 
weighed heavily upon Louis towards the close of his life, and this 
might have been one of tlie means he employed to escape from it. He 
ordered an enquiry to *be made, whether his subordinate agents had 
not abused the powers intrusted to them: a rather extraordinary scruple 
on the purt dP a p.'Ince who had delivered thousands of his subjects 
into the hands of the hangman. He exhorted the parliament to be 
less free in receiving accusations. About the same time he made a 
bargain for his monument with Conrad de Cologne, a goldsmith, and 
Laurence Wear, a brass-founder, to whom he engaged to pay a thou¬ 
sand golden crowns. And in order that his bust might be an accurate 
resemblance of him in his best days, he ordered the artists to examine 
his former portraits, and add from them whatever old age might have 
altered or effaced in his features. •• 

Some modern authors, in seeking an excuse to extenuate the crimes 
of Louis XL, have chosen rather .untenable ground for their appro¬ 
bation. Duclos, for instance, asserts, that Louis XI. was, of all the 
French monarvhs, he who best knew how to manage or turn to his own 
advantage, the States who then reprfcsented the kingdom, and eulogizes 
him for his prudence in not convokin'g them but when the malcon¬ 
tents and the factions pushed their entei'priscs to excess, lie admires 
the policy of Louis in inflaming the choice of the deputies, and by 
thus making sure of their suffrages beforehand, being enabled in some 
measure to dictate the decisions of an assembly, of which he wished to 
make an instrument and not a partner in power. This, in the present 
day, wcvild be'Ckllcd, and properly so, a corrupting of the national re¬ 
presentation. Under Louis XV. when Duclos wrote, they must have 
entertained but very loose and erroneous ideas of the dignities and 
duties of the representatives of the nation, for Duclos thus to hold up 
as an object almost of eulogium, one of the greatest,crimes which the 
French nation has to lay to the charge of the despot of Plessis les Tours. 
Louis corrupted the "judges as well as the deputies of the people, and 
enriched them with the spoils of t^ose whom they condemned. An 


'f: It would be endless to enbi^rate the absurdities to whirh he lind rccotirse to 
ward off death, which he so much feared. We shall merely mention two. He had 
brought from Cologne some of the pretended bones of the three Eastern Kings who 
*'are smd to hava visited the infant Christ, and which hones were supposed to be of 
sovereign virtue in.^e cure of royal lulmciAs. In a letter of Louis's to one of the 
Priors of Noire Dame de Sidles, be vehemently entreats of Our Lady to grant him a 
quartan feoer, as his physicians assure him that this is Che only inalady which is 
^,good for the health. 
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author little kno^vn out of France, Pierre Mathien, who had the im¬ 
pudence to write an eulogium of Louis XI., says of this monarch, 

“ that justice put her sword more frequently than her balance into his 
hand, which he made many of the nobles severely feel, whose trial was 
generally preceded by their execution.” This, notwithstanding Pierre 
Mathieu’s admiration for his joyal master, sounds more like an epigram 
upon him than any thing else. Some authors have set down as a trait of 
profound policy, Louis’s familiarizing himself with the people, visiting 
obscure citizens, enquiring into theiv family affairs, sitting at their 
tables and partaking of their humble fare, and in turn permitting them 
to appear at his own royal banquets. As hc^wished to lesseq thq«iM<£ 
duence of the nobles, it was good,polic.y, as they suppose, on his.pirt, 
to mal^e himself beloved by the people and give them considcratTon. 
But it is probable that there was more t)f %ncy and whim than of 
policy in these familiarities; and that, being naturally affable, inquisi¬ 
tive, and anxious to discover the truth, he had ad opted an equal con¬ 
descension towards every class of his subjects. If nc ha*d 6 ?^so de¬ 
sirous of securing the good will and affection of the middling and lower 
classes, he would not have caused to be thrown into'the Seine, bound 
in pairs, several citizens of Paris, whom he suspected of a correspond¬ 
ence with his enemies, lie would have treated with less barbarity 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the towns and cities that he conquered. 
7’he most striking peculiarity of his character is, perhaps, the ascen¬ 
dancy which he allowed some of those in menial situations about his 
person to acquire over him* Some of these so captivated his confi¬ 
dence, that he intrusted ihent with several most important missions 
and aflairs of slate. But still n»ore extraordinary and altogether 
odious was the degrading familiarity which existed between him and 
his prevot, the atrocious Tristan the Hermit, a vvrelch v?ho took»a fe¬ 
rocious delight in executing VrueJ orders of his master. "This 
horrid being he called his nossip. With the exception of the barbarian 
Czar Peter I. of Russia, the history of diodcrn times offers no other 
example of a prince w’ho took a pleasure in witnessing with his own 
eyes the executions he had ordered, and who afterwards amicably 
pressed the hand of the executioner, still dripping with the blood of 
his victims. Louis may be more easily pardoned for having conferred 
the title of Count dc Meulan upon his barber Olivier*le Dain, who 
served him faithfully and proved himself a brave captain. But unfor¬ 
tunately this valiant barber had a spice of the villain in him, like most 
of those who enjoyed the favour or confidence of Louis: he was hangedT 
in the following reign for having, during the time of his powei*and 
credit, caused to be strangled, the husband of a lady, whose life 
he had promised to spare as the ]yice of the wife's submission to his 
desires. This trait proves him to have been a worthy favourite of such 
a despot. It is difficult to imagine how Jaque5 Coittier, his physician, * 
contrived to inspire Louis with so wholesoniJte a fear of him ; he 410 b- 
tained from him any thing an^ every thing he wished; he spoke to 
him with arrogance, and even insoleftce, without bringing down upooir 
himself the wrath of the tyrant. ^le often said to him, “I know that 
you will serve me some fine morning as you have served so many 
others, but 1 swear to you that you shall live but eight days after.” 
By this extravagant threat he worked upon Louis’s credulity and fears. 
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It was owing to the same causes that he spared the life of an astrolo¬ 
ger, wliom he had doomed to death, but, wishing to prove the fallacy of 
his art, he asked him if he could foretell the period of his own death, 
to which the wily juggler replied with apparent sang froid, that it 
would take place exactly three days before that of his majesty. 
The King’s dread of his physician will appear the less surprising, if 
we recollect in what continual fear of death the monarchs of that day 
were; when their distrust and dread of treachery were such, that at 
their interviews they were separated from each other by strong bars of 
wood or iron, through the intervals of which they passed their hands, 
ri ..'ts thus, that Edward of England anddiouis met at Pequigny. “On 
the<«t:ddle of the bridge,” says Comines, “ was erected a strong palisa¬ 
ding of wood, similar to that of which the cages of lions are made, and 
the distances between the ba'rs were only large enough to allow an arm 
to pass through.” In like manner it was with a strong grating be¬ 
tween theni ^t Louis and the Constable of France met to treat of 
their differences.' Louis and his brother monarchs knew too well the 
danger of putting confidence in each other’s honour. It was for having 
blindly confided in”the word of the Duke of Burgundy, that Louis found 
himself a prisoner in the chateau of Peronne, and was obliged, as the price 
of his liberty, to assist the duke in exterminating the revolted inhabitants 
of Liege. Louis, however, seemed to have had as little regard to his 
word as the Duke of Burgundy : he judged of others by himself, and 
in that age he was not often mistaken in so doing. A favourite expres¬ 
sion of his was, “ he that knows not how to' dissemble, knows not how 
to reign.” If this be true, few kings kne^ better how to reign than he. 
It was only when he swore upon tht. true cross of St. Lo, that he con¬ 
sidered himself bound;—as for all other oaths, hq held himself dispensed 
from^ observiilg them, unless when it was his interest to do so. Louis 
is the first of the French monarchs, who, took the title of Must C/tm- 
tian," though there is scarcely one of the number who had less of the 
spirit of Christianity, but, as a compensation, no one could be a more 
scrupulous,observer of devotional practices and the dues of the church. 
In 14S1. he visited for seven days successively the tomb of Saint Mar¬ 
tin, and gave an offering, each time, of thirty-one golden crowns : this 
was his usual donation when he visited a church, or heard mass, in com¬ 
pany with the Queefl. On Assumption day, he gave three times as 
many golden crowns as he w’as years old; and during the last years of 
his life, .he was so profuse of donations to the churches, that the greater 
part of his domains passed into the hands of the clergy. 

l^dtwithstanding his tyranny and superstition, France was near being 
indebted to him for a general code of laws, and*a unity of weights and 
measures, of which he had conceived the idea. But these wise and 
useful intentions did not receive their execution till the revolution at 
the close of the last century. The posts for the conveyance of letters, 
whi'fa he established for his own personal service, have become a ge¬ 
neral advantage. It was Louis also, who first introduced Swiss stipen¬ 
diaries to serve as his life-guards,' as if Frenchmen were not the fittest 
guardians of the throne and monarch France. D. S. 
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The Song oj' Deborah. 

On the wiiig of the whirlwind Jehovah hath past. 

And the turrets of Harosheth shook to the blast. 

And the mountains oj'Edoin were crumbled to dust. 

As the lightnings of wrath on their proud foreheads burst! 

The Canaanite came like the grasshopper down— 

Like the grasshopper now that the* tern pest hath strewn— 

And the pride and the pouip of liis battle array 
Hath past like the chan in the tempest away! 

Oh proudly the war-horse was pawing tlie plain 
And proud was the boast oT the warrior-train ! 

But the red-star in Heaven hath wither’d their force. 

And Kishon hath swept them away in h?& course! 

And his bride look’d forth from her latticed tower. 

When the soft dew was sink'ng on tree an(LeW^^'«W 4 « 

And she thought as the gust of the night-wind swept by, 
’I’was Sisera’s chariot in triumph drew nigh. ^ 

And she watch’d till the last dim star of the night 
Had faded awaj in the morning light— 

** Why tarry his chariot-wheels thus ?” she cried, 

“ O haste with thy spoils to the arms of thy bride I” 

Rut far from his bridal bower awaj^. 

In the tent of the stranger proud Sisera lay—> 

With the dust for hts couch—and the worm at his side,-— 

Ail headless he lies—hi$ hath Death for his bride ! 

, w. c. 


BISHOP BLAISE,»TIIE ASH-WABDLEH. 

Strolling one morning in tKe Spring of 18 — through a village in 
the north of merry Devon, I observed young Isaac Wall (better known 
by the name of Bishop Blaise,) the roving ash-waddlpr, in hot argu¬ 
ment with his worship the Justice. Isaac was mounted on a fine ath¬ 
letic ass, garnished on all sides with tinker’s tools and bags of wood- 
ashes. On the beast’s withers crouched a young ofter sifarling^t the 
Justice as he flourished his staff' at the waddler ; who, with the end af^ 
a long, brown, polished, and rudely-carved pastoral crook, restiained 
his little amphibious friend from attacking his worship. He occasion- ' 
ally took the mitre from his head, and shook it in the Justice's faftg; 
and ever and anon shed a cloud of dust from his patched clerical gown 
on his worship's garments. Thesc^were quite in* the old fashion— 
quaint, biaarre, imposing, and affected. The style is now perhaps 
rooted out from its few strong holds even in the'heart of Devon. He 
wore a blue coat, bedecked with silver coins,’ cuffed and coflared wjlh 
rich crimson velvet. His vest was a Jong-flapped flowery brocade 
—a cravat of fine muslin, with a ruitning pink border, encircled his* 
neck. His nether garments were greasy buckskins and yarn stockings 
of the old card pattern, wherein kings, queens, and knaves shouldered 
.each other, ace shouldered deuce, ^amond flamed cheek by jowl with 
spade, and every card in the pack flaunted 'twixt ankle and knee-band. 
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His worsliip was about fifty years of age, fat and unlettered: one who 
loved the ways of old, and had not been a score of miles from his se¬ 
cluded domains (as he often boasted) above thrice in his life. When 1 
approached, he was loud in interrogatories. “ How dare you, 
Sirrah ?” quoth he, How dare you travel the county in that guise, 
with a pedlar’s pack on your buck too^ when the maggot for illicit 
dealing bites 1 How dare you keep an alehouse by Exmoor yonder 
without a licence? What warranty hold you? Where’s your con¬ 
science ?” ' 

“ Shut up your worshipful head,” replied Blaise, drawing himself 
^r^udly up, and exhibiting a large woolcomb as he spoke. ** A man’s 
conscience must have a broad pa^r of shoulders in these days; and 
m&ny do that without authority which I do by statute. Talk^fo such 
men of conscience. l.,au»a woolcomber’s son, Sir! Who does not re¬ 
member Sampson Wall, my father ? Did he not parade in proper 
trappings as Blaise the good Bishop’s representative, for nine successive 
years?*^H^?ecr, Sir, while officiating in the old rite, with his friends 
and the fellow-craftsmen who honoured him as their chief around him, 
in an open streef of his native town—a woolcomber to the last, with 
this mitre on his head, this comb in his left and this crook in his right 
hand, and these robes flowing about him, as the proxy of the trade’s 
patron saint. I have worn them ever since; and while a rag of them 
hangs to its neighbour 1 '11 not cast them off, for the good old man’s 
sake, who impoverished himself to school such a truant, wandering, 
ungrateful, tinker-loving rogue of a felldw as I was. 1 am a wool- 
comber’s son. Sir, and therefore, thanks to Billy Pitt’s Act, can carry 
on any art, trade, or mystery whatsoever, and wheresoever, without let 
or hindrance from any dweller in the land, beyond the University pre¬ 
cincts. I bfte my nail at your worship. You have been wooing and 
hankering after Jacob Shapeot’s ddug(uer Ally these three years; but, 
mark me, to spite your worship much and please myself a little. I’ll 
set about a lusty courtship lo her at once, and if 1 do not fork you out 
of all likelihood of ringing the beauty, why mandamus me!’’—“ Pooh! 
pooh !” pettishly ejaculated the Justice, while Blaise struck heels into 
his “palfrey’s” sides, and went off at a strong gallop through the village. 

About a year after, 1 met with the waddler again, and inquired if he 
had succeedeif in His wooing. “ Sir!” said he. “ it was a whole month 
.before 1 was cheered with a single glance of my lady goodluck : thus, 
it happened. It’s a custom with us.here in Devon to cure a broken 
' lip by stealing unperceived behind the door at new-moon-tide, and 
tljeta and there with closed eyes devoutly singing certain old rhymes, 
which you shall hear anon, ’tvvixt tlie intervals of bussing. Sweet 
Aliy h^ bitten hef lips so fiercely at my warm courtship one evening, 
that when I came to see her the next night, my damsel's mouth was 
sore and rough. I'he' young moon had just then broken up from her 
soft cloudy pillow, so that 1 suspected what tlie lass was bent on by her 
attempting so often to creep to the doorway unseen. I marred her 
^.i^oject thrice by a roguish glaiice, and, having a pleasant quiddit in 
my pate, suddenly bade the hearth-group good night. But deuce a step 
stepped I across the threshold. Ally had darkened the doorway for 
her own purposes, and 1 taking advantage of the cunningly con¬ 
trived murkiness, slipped into the nook unperccived, instead of passing 
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out. Anon comes my lass, with lid kissing lid, stealthily and lightly 
as fawn going to brook, when somewhat scared by the low patches of 
cloud, that swiftly scudding ’twixt sun and glade, checquer her verdant 
path. My cheek was lowered to the height of her mouth, and dex- 
trously did I contrive on her approaching, directed only by her 
warm, short, fluttered breathings, to be saluted—thrice saluted by the 
comely lass. * Wall! Wall! •! love thee! And may thy virtue now 
cure me!’ sang she, and the words floated to my pleased ear, sofl, low, 
and indistinct, as the gentle talk of a dreaming birdlet. She bussed 
again, and then chaunted loudly and triumphantly 

* Wall 1 Wall! P.ve kissed thee. Wall 1 

Wall! Wall! I’ve wooed thce,*Wall! 

And none have seen* my love to Wall !* 

• 

* Say you so, darling V cried I, suddenly clisping her up in my arms, 
and kissing her warmly,—‘ Say you so, bird, to Wall’s face V And 1 
danced out into view with her as I spoke; whiie^A]^y,^riekcd, her 
mammy frowned, and her stout brothers crowded'aSout us, dancing, 
gibing, and frightening the caged blackbird’s head from beneath his 
wing, by their peals of jollity. ‘ Now, Ally, lass,’ continued I, as the 
roar abated, ‘ you said last night, that you would be wooed willingly 
by'Blaise, if ever you gave his sooty cheek a salute. Henceforth, I 
am a free suitor! But come, folks, who says a clear floor for a fall?’ 

* I’ll veil any o’ my buoys upo’ the litne-ash that do zay noa?’ cried 
old Shapeot, shaking his stick. This was enough. One of the youths 
immediately dofled woollens* and slipped into his corded jacket, and 
shin-facers. Our shoes were fhen rigidly inspected by the old man, 
who was chosen ‘ trycr,' and ncithc# nail being found in the bottoms 
nor tinplate inserted atw^en the soles, we tippled a cup of cider to each 
other’s health, shook hands, and manoeuvred for a grab. Irf two mi^tes 
I felled the youngster by a twist,of flic wrist and toe-touch. While gra- 
tulations were showered upon me for this feat, I cast my eye round, 
and in the winding of the staircase, detected Ally peeping over her sis¬ 
ter’s shoulder at the sport. She drew back the moment shQ encoun¬ 
tered my glance, but little Admonition boldly kept her place. I had 
another of the sturdy youngsters down in a twinkling; but Michael, 
the nestletrlpe of the sons, baffled me long. 1 threw |}im once on his 
side, again on two joints; and had almost brought him to Another 
half-fall, which would have won me the bout, when the fellow slipped 
aside, and wiped o£F one from his score, by turning my own strength so, 
cleverly in his favour, as totiltmcon the hip. 1 was up and at it again 
with a hot brow and a beating hcait in a moment. He was a stiff Me, 
and the time we had agreed upon for fair collar and elbow play, passed 
off in striving, and wheedling, and |empting, and Kicking; still he was 
on his legs. I marvelled! Ally’s eye was aga^n upon me. I saw it 
not, but felt it, or fancied I felt it, on my flaming cheek.. Anon, in 
came Mike for a grip at my belly-band, or a kidney-hug. But I was 
’ware of him, and whipping out my gam, clutched him by shoulder and 
brisket. He went over, flying horse^fashion in a trice. Well! uponp 
this, forth totters old Shapeot hiipself, from his elbow-chair, to play 
me out. The dusty protectors which he drew from a dark nook by 
the chimney^side were of rough bark; for he cleaved to the fashions 

voi,.. Vlll. NO. xxxvi. 2 L 
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of his foresiresi and prefenred the skin of a stout oak to giikrd bis 
shins, rather than the tough hide of a bull. They were cosily lined 
with thick dannel, but still lacked padding to fit them to his waning 
withershins. * Look tha there, Ikey,’ said he, as we pledged the pre« 
paratory heallh,~' Look at them trovies* I won thic pair o’ leatherns 
at Southmolton nineteen year agone come Yeaster; thac uns at 
King’ 8 n 3 rmpton, the month avorc Ally' were bwoarn’d; and thuc 
othern at Yemmacott, the day 1 were morried. * Win me, and wear 
me,’ thou zecz’t zamplcred upo’ th’ band o’ um, wi’ green and red 
zilk ; ]put there they ha’ hung, and there they shall hang untouched, 
.zo long as ever Geakup Shapcot do zuck wind. Now come on oot. I 
drdwth 'un lads by the vore hip vor a virkin o’ yeal. Come on Ikey. 
If rdwoantscat tha, christen me tt/oad.’ Lord love you! I could have 
carried him, poor withered rogue, to my hut by Exmoor, etfiily as 
crow does dry elm-twfg to her nest. But I dallied with him—pro 
tending to put out all my craft and strength; and at last, when the old 
man ss8a«it24w»J^'’'l<*wed nigh to bursting his wrinkled hide, let myself 
sink gently down beneath him as a matter of policy. And then to hear 
the breatliless old body trying in vain to squeak Victoria! oh! 'twas 
fine 1 The boys chuckled ; tlie dame chirruped ; and down |came the 
girls with kisses and condolements. When the first burst of his joy 
was over, he sat cool, solemn, and dignified; affecting to treat his con¬ 
quest as a mere matter of course. 1 was certainly, he said, one of the 
best players he had ever mated with ; but few could evade his back- 
clamp: it was no disgrace to be levelled by Jacob Sluqicot. The sons 
laughed again ; and he mistaking the c^mse of their mirth (fori feigned 
to be chapfallen, though Mike and his brothers knew how the affair 
was managed), reproved three, and whacked the fourth for scoffing at 
a beaten maq< • 

Supper, drink, and nutty mirtli, succeeded; but Alice was icy, and 
the Justice’s bags sat heavy oil the midd of the dame. Little Admoni¬ 
tion, my trusty ally, after long noting he” sister’s deportment, at last 
stole out, winking to me as she went, and returned in about half an 
hour, with a few ashes in the corner of her bib, which she slily managed 
to empty unseen' into my palm. ‘ It’s the web o’ th’ ould gander’s 
root,’ whispered she ; * she died a Monday. 1 ’ve a burned it for tha 
—Dooey just>gie ’t„to th' cretur in her drink, and I ’ll warrant she ’ll 
love 'c. It’s a sure charm, and ha’ been tried scaures o’ times. If you 
*do but offer zider to her, wi’ th’ ashes in’t, she’s witched by’t, and will 
• she, nlll she, the twoad can't but drink—once down—and job’s auver 
—ihe’s thine for zcrlain.’ I pretended to laugh at her for a little 
fdbl; but warm was the kiss which I pressed on the sun-burnt curls 
that shaded her brQ,w, and I seized the first opportunity to sprinkle a 
half-filled jug with a few of the dshes. I had not the least hope that 
the proud hussy woulj take drink from my hand, and advanced trem- 
' bling with*liquor and anxiety to Ally’s seat. Judge of ray wonder, when 
sfi!e not only eagerly clasped the jug, dmt, instead of sipping like bird 
at ^wery dew-cup, according to her usual custom, she smilingly 
‘’^MptfiTed ofiTthe whole contents. There’s virtue in an old gander’s foot, 
fought I, and who knows the luckfof the looby calf? Justice, your 
worshipful hopes totter. The ashes left a grey bow above Ally’s 
upper lip, aod ere her smooth round arm reached it, the brothers’ eyes 
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were one and all iixed chi her. She stared at her arm, afiter she had 
passed it lig^tljr across her mouth, and blushing deeply^ looked about, 
to see if any one had observed her. The youths, as well as Ally, sus¬ 
pected what I had accomplished, and burst into an uproar of laughter, 
the moment Ally’s eye was fearfully bent on them. Little Admonition 
said, that I had succeeded in fixing a crooked pin in her sister’s skirt 
too, and the poor maiden deeming herself witched to have me, ran 
out of‘the kitchen, to search her garments for the obnoxious fnn. 
Addy told me that she could not find it, ^nd while my lass fretted in her 
chamber, I, spite of the frowns of dame, rejoiced at "the hearth-side. 
My otter, Tommy, soon after^crept into the place, with a live fish,.in 
his mouth ; and while I was caressing the obedient and wciredtjcatcd 
little beast. Bob, ‘ Gentleman Boh,’ the farmer’s eldest son, proposed 
an otter chase at day-break. The motion.was carried by acclamation; 
orders were issued to the prentic(‘s for a gathering of efficient dogs 
among the neighbours ; and after a little lingering, and peeping into the 
empty jugs, we all staggered bedwnrd. » ’»>-■. ... 

** The doze of age after a tipsy frolic is shorter than the sleep of youth 
—the married man who has been merry and wild owrnight, leaves his 
bed the next morning long before the bachelor—Jacob Shapeot, with 
cracked voice, rheumy eyes, and sage long visage, was the first of the 
family that appeared in the kitchen at day-break. He cast a rueful 
and repentant look at thereliques of the night’s revelry, and hurried up 
his people, so that the hunt might be finished early enough for them 
to set about their usual avocations, within an hour, at the latest, after 
the customary time. He was ^ust as sparing of his morning cups, as 
he had been lavish of his liquor pvernight. After a single draught 
each, the young men speedily equipped themselves in baragan jackets, 
laced boots, stout hose,^ and straw hats, for the sport. •Ally* w^h her 
nightcap awry, peeped out of her woodbine-shaded lattice; but Aeing 
me in the yard below, blushed,*tittered* and drew back again hi a mo¬ 
ment. At length, armed with* pikes, dung-forks, hoes, and poles, with 
farmer Grane’s Towler, Toby Abbott’s Brandy, a couple of hounds 
that were billeted on Bob, his own private professional fykes, and 
some dozen yappers and yellers of all shapes and breeds, we started to 
the number of a score and half toward.s the neighbouring stream. 

“We turned off at the boundary bridge of the«godll»Squiie’s park, 
through which the w’atcr flowed. I'lie old hunters that sauntered 
about beneath the oaks in the ^awn, pricked up their ears at Towler's 
first joyful note, when freed from the coupling leathers, and galloped 
down at full speed towards the palings, over which they stretched <heir 
necksy, and watched our proceedings, apparently with the most intense 
longing and interest. A meek doe had stolen •charily down to the 
bank within the park, from whenc? she was scared in the midst of her 
draught, by the sudden plash of a leaping fish ;*and ere she had tripped • 
thrice her length up the hill-side coppice, Towler’s voice* struckJier 
motionless with fear. The hartjs forgot tlieir gambols, and scamper^ 
away to cover, from which a few of them immediately stole out agaim 
some few hounds, and sitting erect on their strong haunches, with 
extended ears and searching ey^, peered anxiously around. The 
rooks in the wood behind the old mansion-house began to caw most 
querulously, and flapped aboMt the tops of the elms for^many minutes 
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^er, while the watch-dogs far and near responded in hoarse gruff 
tones to TowJer's musical bay. 

“ The banks were rugged and beetling; some of our dogs pried warily 
•beneath them with nose and eye, while others beat landward round, 
and we, with pole and pike, searched about the roots of every old tree 
•that bathed in the water,—disturbing the lurking Jack from his lair, 
and driving the mottled trout like arrows‘up the stream. In less tbim 
half an hour old Brandy, the mother of the subscription pack, spoke in 
a gleeful and decided tone! -Every eye and ear was turned towards 
such prime authority; those who were on the opposite bank dashed 
iHtQ the stream, and in a few moments .men and dogs were all assem¬ 
bled jound the pack-mother. Me^time she was driving her clear, 
melodious voice into a hole about the size of a barley-straw, son^e four 
feet or so from the water’s <3dge. There was evidently an otter's haunt 
'beneath, and we sturdily set about thwacking and thumping the ground 
•with our polff . The true dogs parted off again: some betook them¬ 
selves nr ihe^tr$u1!t^^paddling cautiously about within a yard or two of 
the bank; others posted themselves .along the margin, all joyfully 
giving tongue and anxiously waiting Jpx the hirst. Out he came at 
last, and a chain of strong bubbles snowed his course and velocity of 
dash,down the stream. There was a moment! There was a time'of 
shouting, hurrying, cheering, and heart-beating! Away w'cnt the dogs 
after the game, swimming with all their might on the track of his vent¬ 
ings, or following in full cry along the banks. Some of us cheered on 
the pack, while a few of the most active ctfc across to the shallows, and 
plunging hip deep in them, with ready poles and erected spears, waited 
the diver’s approach. Onward he bore in gallant style, maiming the dogs 
who headed him, snapping at spear and pole, and evading every jaw- 
clutch 9 i>d thvust by dip or parry. Finding lis drawn up in such for- 
roid&bla'frray on his course, l\c roie f 9 r a moment, opened his strong 
jaws, ^£^ed convulsively, grinned at the nearest hound, and diving 
^ain dragged him by the leg under the'water. The victim was brave 
Towler, a rough and a rigid-toothed dog, but what chance has tyke 
with otter' in the bed of a river ? I hooked him up with my pastoral, 
when almost at his last gasp. He was hurt in twenty places, bleeding 
from heel to wither, water-blind, deaf, and lame; but his nose was still 
alive, ac^ on cHe otter’s getting away again, spite of his disaster— 

. * Brave Towler led the cry.* 

*Our game soon after took refuge under a shelving bank. There he 
kept the bravest at bay. He sallied forth occasionally, marked me- 
mratoes of the day on the legs of six of us, drowned two of our hounds, 
disabled five, and sent sever^ with their tails curled under their bellies 
disconsola^, sorry, and yelping, toVards home. Thrice did he ’scape 
. us after we mooted him from the bank, and as often did our high- 
nojted dogs reveal him again. At last, with Towler somewhat re¬ 
covered, and hot with revenge, hangiflg on his gorge, while his own 
sharp teeth were making ribTOns of Brandy’s lug, I speared him. He 
mine by the laws of, brook and fen. 1 carried him to Shapeot’s, 
and after laying the spoQ at Ally’s ^et, in the presence of the frowning 
Justice, I dii^ my robes, adjusted my mitre, mounted palfrey Ned, 
slung Tommy across his withers, and trotted merrily away. 
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Within a week I cut the bark off Hosea Butt's nose, after he 
opened the pates of Mike and Bob at a single-stick match, and ftom 
that time wno but Blaise the waddler was king paramount at .Shap- 
cot's, with all but the dame and Ally. 1 solaced them during, the first 
three days of March—the deafdays^ when they fear to sow com (seed 
never growing that is buried at such time) and none lifted up so loud a 
voice as Ikey Wall at their harvest-home, when the old man, with, sons, 
servants and assistant-neighbours about him, according to ancient cus¬ 
tom, raised the garlanded oak-bough from earth towards heaven, in token 
of thanksgiving for his plentiful crops. * Dozens whooped as the green 
branch was elevated, but my whoop was heard above all. The fass grew 
more kind, but she warmed tc/mc slowly. The Justice 1 made a feOiof, 
in the presence of Ally, regularly once a month; and whenever he snepked 
down to the farmer’s, I, to the horrible discontent, fretting, and fuming 
of the dame, was found perched upon the'/eat*of honour allotted to his 
worship, from which, refusing to wag an inch, with gibe and song, I 
flouted him most respectfully. He never could iu}^.P9ca>yoQ to quarrel 
with me openly, so well did 1 manage my taunts and girds. But the 
bee stings sorely through his rose-leaf—the Justice felt my thrusts, 
though prettily veiled, and hated me most bitterly. One night, when 
the dame expected his worship, she persuaded Ally to hang the rind of 
a’turnip, which she had contrived to pare off without fracture, on the 
latch of the door. Whoever first enters is fated to be the bridegroom 
of the lass who fastens up this charm; and the old woman was de¬ 
sirous of doing away with the idea in Ally’s mind, that, having quafled 
the gander’s-foot-ash cider, she was doomed to be linked to Blaise—by 
his worship being notified, un^er the influence of a cantrip of equal 
power, as the future lord of her hsftid. I was at the next farm mould¬ 
ing spoons of the bits^of metal which the women had hoarded, when 
my little ally warned me of ray geril. You may wona£r wlfy 44mo- 
nition was so true to my intercet. Gratitude made her my frt^. She 
had the hooping-cough three jears before, and I, in pity to the child, 
plucked a few hairs from the brown streak that adorns ray donkey’s 
shoulder, sewed them up in a rag of my gown, and hung, the charm 
with my own hands about her pretty neclc. She was well in a week. 
But to proceed, his worship had already ambled down the hill from 
the village church when Addy came to me, but by n cross-path and 
good speed I reached the door before him. Oh! Sainf^otolph 1 
how she stared, the old dame did—and how she blushed, my beauty 
did—when I entered, and taking the rind from the latch unbroken to 
Ally’s lap, snatched a hearty buss for my fee. Shortly after in rolled 
his worship, and the first thing he heard was little Admonition’s* lale, 
maliciously and shortly told, of the turnip cham. Sore was he at 
heart, though he affected to dcs^pise such follies; and I remember 
well, that on the same evening 1 gained a peg upon him thus: Ally,. ^ 
by accident, laid the bellows on the table whereupon his.arm rested^ ’ 
and well the fat gentle knew* that she who places such an utensil on 
the board will be unlucky for three days after if she take it up again 
herself. Well he knew, too, that whosoever relieves the slut of tlMPi' 
duty removes the ill-chance fromther shoulders to his own ; but fast he 
sat as roopy turkey-poult. I afforded him a feir opportunity to be gal- 
font, but, finding him utterly currish, tripped at last across the floor 
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and taking the bellows from his elbow hung it onf its peg in the chimnby. 
He repented when 1 touched it, but he was then too late. Thus ob* 
tainecl I a smile from my rose of the valley, and many a thorny look 
did she afterwards inflict on her cowardly suitor. The dame foamed, 
but I was merry with little Addy, and basked in the warm sunny looks 
of my love. Justice, thmght I, to-day have 1 dealt thee a pong in the 
midriff. < 

*' He was a miserly rogue, and once when 1 came to his house in the 
way of my profession, on putting a handful from the heap which he 
warranted to be ashes of wootf into my mouth, I knew, by the smack 
tl\gy left on my tongue, that they were vilely adulterated. ‘ Your 
worship,* said 1, * to eve.-y seam of your wood, you have burnt nine 
days gathering of cowdal from the lAoor, a hundred of turf, and many 
a square of tanners’ Icathei^-chips, as well as niggardly bricks of blend¬ 
ed clay, small coal, and' cinders—my palate tells me this; and yet you 
warrant the heap to be all hard-wood and coppice ash. Did you think 
my tongu wv B G igwosant as a quarry-slate ?—Fie! fie!' This lie of his 
got abroad; he was nick-named for it, and I, by him, more hated than 
ever. He has a fish-pond in his grounds which, tradition saith, is the 
abiding place of a furious water-pixy for twenty days current at the 
conclusion of every century. 1 had heard of the sprite’s tricks in the 
days of our grandads, and on the time of his re-appearance approach¬ 
ing, posted myself, night by night, near the pond, to watch his pranks. 
By way of amusing myself, I gutted the water, with the aid of Tommy, 
my otter, and feasted my friends w'ith the spoil. They knew not where 
1 obtained the fish—it was enough for^, them tljat they had it to prey 
on. Meantime 1 daily heard tales about the Pixy of Blackpool. He 
was described in a thousand different ways, and such feats were as¬ 
signed m hin^.as ear never heard before. I still fished in the waters— 
ToiNm^^d 1—but deuce a smiggqjtt of aught wonderful saw we, save 
and ej^tpl only a colossal carp now and then, during all our watchings. 
At last, his worship, while.,wandering .with dame Shapeot about his 
lands to astound her with his rich possessions in beeve and fleece, un¬ 
consciously neared (about sunset) a hedge that fringed the bank of 
Blackpool. In fhe heat of an eloquent sally on the rare wool of his 
chilver-hogs then present, suddenly drops the uplifted cane from my 
gentlenian’s ha.id, roars like a town-bull, and takes to his heels, 
most uncourteously leaving the dame to settle with his honour the Pixy 
In the best way she could. I was up to my belt in water when I heard 
rhis shout (he shouts well, his worship does), aiding Tommy to capture 
a five fish. I was busied, to be sure, but 1 looked suddenly and care¬ 
fully about me, and no pixy saw 1—deuce a bit of one. The dame, 
however, vowed slip did, and sorely terrified she was. 1 found her 
sprawling and praying on the groifnd—and most superfluous of kisses 
, and kindness she became when 1 raised her up. As we walked towards 
home, she lavished curses, bitter as the words to which women are re- 
stneted could make, on the cowardly brutal Justice, for leaving a help¬ 
less woman in such a situation; ^nd lauded me to the skies as a mirror 
^f goodness and manhood. Ally despised his worship, and looked 
upon me as a living wonder, for m^^ daring hardihood in rescuing her 
mother from the jaws of the terrible Blackpoal goblin. 1 said nothing, 
but eh! me! how 1 chuckled ! The Justice never showed his ruby 
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nose at Sh^cot’s again, and matters went on swimmingly in favour 
of Blaise. One night Ally stole out with some other maids to sing— 

* New moon ! True moon—tell unto me. 

Who my love and husband shall be.’ 

1 was standing at her elbow when she concluded. She stuck the heart 
of one of Bob’s game-cocks, that had been killed in battle, with new 
pins, placed it under her piUow in a stocking which had been thrice 
washed in fountain water, and bleached as often in moonlight; that 
night she confessed I was the subject of her dreams. The charm 
worked in favour of Blaise. She went to see the sun and moon jig to¬ 
gether in the brook on Easter morning, with her true love’s facd laugh¬ 
ing at the fun. She glimpsed*thc peak of rny mitre in the waters<at)d 
shrieking fell—into my arms ! If she loitered in the church-yar^ at 
nightlhll to chaunt— 

* f|erop seed 1 set, aivl hemp seed'I sow. 

Let my bonny boy come hither to mow,’ 

1 was accidentally passing that way with a scythe or a bill on my 
shoulder, after assisting her brothers a-held. Could she but love 
me ? Or was she to fight fate ? When each of us present at a merry- 
meeting threw a lock of hair on the fire (I need scarce say that the 
owner of the lock that frizzles without flaming is doomed to die within 
the year) she grew pale as a lily when mine created no blaze. Then 
I was sure she loved me! It was a bit of my palfrey’s mane, but I 
could not bring the colour to her cheek again, nor would she be easy 
until she plucked a curl from my brow, and it threw up a lusty flame 
when she cast it on the burnir^ log. Then she moaned for my beast, 
and he, poor palfrey, has lived five^onths of his allotted time. I look 
forw'ard with grief to the hour of our parting; but die he must at the 
year’s end—that’s fatet>. We played at shord and pancai^ela|l^!j*‘ove- 
tidc, Ally was lady of the door, and caught me as 1 was dtoj^ii^ my 
bit of crockery on the thrcsholSl. Nevertheless she did ntf^pek my 
cheeks with the frying pan, as by the law of custom she was entitled to 
do, but gave me a kiss and a cake, as ilT had succeeded in laying down 
my shord, and escaping w'ithoiit detection. In fact, we are nbw as fond 
as two turtles, and to-morrow Alice will be made* the bride of the 
roving waddler. Long may she live to vex the eye of his worship by 
her beauty, and to cheer my heart by her loving.torftff! My cot by 
Exmoor is fitted for her reception, and I shall hereafter Hmit my 
wanderings to a day’s tramp; Jjut never while I am able, and she iS 
willing, will I discontinue my profitable and merry occupalion of 
gathering ashes for the soap folks. The hill-side shall still ring .with 
my song—the metal be fashioned in my moulder—the wood-ash dar’ken 
these the robes of my good old father—and young and old from village 
and homestead, crowd forth to gre^ and employ their boon-friend, their 
comforter, and champion,—Bishop Blaise, the ftsh-waddler." A. 
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The Exjmition at the Louvre. 

JicHOLD bow e^ch Gallic improver, in science, mechanics, and arts. 

As he' rbatns the Bazaar of the Louvre, snttifs, shrugs tip his sKoulaers, and 
starts; ^ 

Mon JHeu /—cV»< superic — magn^ique ! — tq/i Am lots etUMnima diront eela^ 
O Gel ! romme c*est charmant—uniqtte A^leterre cst mite hart de 

combat — 

And its oh! what will become of her ? Dear! what will she do? 
England has no manufactures to rival the wonders we view. 

..Here is a patent marmite pour perfcctionnep pumpion soup— 

TiTfe Gods on Olympus dbmplete— tout cn sucre —a classical group ; 

Quatre Jlacons de prudidts chimiques—^ clarified waxen bougie, 

A Niobe after the Greek, gnd the Grotto of Pan— en hhqmt. ^ 

And its oh ! A:c. 

Pbt7a des chapeaux sanitaircs with a jalousie cut in the hold. 

To let in a current of air, and give hot-headed people a cold ; 

Six irons with which boots are neel’d, so no modern Achilles miscarries, 
Poi he now gets his tendon and shield where the Greek got an arrow— 
from Paris. 

And its oh I &:c. 

A ham and a head of wild boar in a permanent jelly suspended. 

Gnq nodeles de chaises inodores puwr un cabinet d^tdtance intended ; 

The elixir term'd odontalgique, which can stubbomest tooth«achcs coutroul, 
Et Ics poupees parlantes which can squeak ** papa I and mamma 1"—comiar 
eVi/ drole / , 

And its oh! &c. 

For heads without ringlets or laurel, Begnicr fashions wigs like a wreath. 
While Desirabode cuts out of coral Valsc gums and unnerishiiig teeth ; 
Here’s a Ia<l^ in wax large as life, with all the b)pnde lace she can stick to. 
And 0m -acttoil Paris-made knife which will cut—O mirabile dictu ! 

^lUl ksoh! &c. , „ 

A moS^s of green ^ectacles—nails—a stick of diaphanous wax, 

A Faunus—one Pan and two pails—account-books with springs in their 
backs ; 

A spit, wheel, and flyer, all forged in France, with a jack-chain complete ; 
A bladder with "eatables gorged—a portrait of Louis Dixhuit. 

And its oh ! Ac. 

Pour ygus dn & en detail toules les choscs there’s no time, so we ’ll lump as 
we pass. 

Caps, corkscrews, cheese, cucumbers, clothes; glue, gingerbread, ging- 
• hams, and glass; 

Pianos, pipes, pipkins, pots, pattens ; rouge, rat-traps, rings, ratahe, rice, 
gilt, sofas, shawls, sugar-loaves, satins ; dolls, dredgers, delf, dimity, dice. 
And its oh 1 Ac. 

Through the fifty-tAro rooms on a flpor, now you’ve seen all the sights in 
your tour, 

Et sivotis en vtrtdez encore vous les verrez la has, dans la corn- 
Oai, poui'lenr commerce de la mer, c'*cstfini — enjin, c*en est fait, 

\it la Grande Nation, il est clair, a ecrasA les pauvres Anglais. 

And its oh! what will becomq of her ? Dear, what will she do ? 
England has no manufactures to rival the wonders we view. H. 

« 
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Of the Nature and Dietetic Use of Water, 

WATBa-DBiNKERs imagine that they are drinking a perfectly pure 
element; but the enquiries and experiments of natural philosophers 
have demonstrated, that every drop of water is a world in miniature, 
in whidi all the four elements and all the three kingdoms of Nature 
are combined. Woodward, who took particular pains to examine our 
English waters, found none of them free from extraneous matters. 
Boerhaave called the water which the clouds send down to us the ley 
of the atmosphere, because it. is intermixed^ with so many^for^gn 
matters which it envelopes in its decent through the air: nay the;rery 
water (^lat has been purified by art still contains a large proportion*of 
such matters. Distill, or filter water as oftcn/as.you please, and it will 
nevertheless in time turn putrid in the sun, and by its bubbles, scum, 
sediment, and taste, afford evidence of its impurity. 

Let not the reader suppose that I aeal in exaggeration, when I term 
every -drop of water a world in miniature, a compound of all the four 
elements, and all the three kingdoms of Nature: fifi: 1 can prove the 
accuracy of this definition in every point. 

Besides water itself, as the primary element, all water contains a va¬ 
riety of earthy particles. Pure water, when distilled, yields an earth; 
and Boyle found, that after it had been distilled two hundred times, it 
still contained this kind of matter. We know from experiments, that a 
tea-spoonful of water, grouftd in the cleanest glass mortar, becomes 
turbid in a few minutes, and in half an hour quite thick, and as it 
were a solid body. Pott conjectuaed that this earth proceeded from 
the friction of the glass, because he found that it was vitrified by a high 
degree of heat: this nolion, however, is refuted by EUer jnd not 
only did Wallerius find the eartlj ofVat(ir ground in mortars arjroll or 
other metals of precisely the same nature as that from glass-nlOTtars; 
but the presence of earth in water may fte proved by other experi¬ 
ments, to which this objection of the friction of the glass wfil not ap¬ 
ply. A few drops of oil of tartar dropped into water, will instantly 
detect its earthy particles. Woodward says, that we need only let 
water stand a few days in a clean closely-covered glass, and abundance 
of earthy particles will not fail to appear. If we, fnoreoVer, -aonsider 
how much earthy matter water every where meets with in the air and, 
in the ground, which it partly takes up and carries away with jt, and 
partly dissolves, we cannot for a moment doubt its presence in water. * 
In the ancient Roman aqueducts were deposited thick incrustationiS^of 
tuff-stone or marble-dust, which in time became quite solid; and I 
shrewdly suspect that there are ver j few tea-kettleS in constant use in 
our immense metropolis, but exhibit the same phenomenon. In short, 
all rain, river, and spring-water, if left to stand any time, deptfeits an • 
earthy sediment. , • . T 

Among the earthy matters in water, I^include every thing that be¬ 
longs to the mineral kingdom: a calcareous earth, a selenitic matter* 
nay even real iron are found in it., Water contains also several species 
of salts. In rain and snow-water we discover an acid, arising from 
common salt and nitre. Pliny, of old, regarded snow-water as more 
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fertilizing than any other on account of its salts; and for the same 
reason Bartholin ascribed to it certain niedicinal qualities* It is also 
owing to the presence of particular salts that washerwomen find rain 
and snow-water fitter for their purpose than spring-water; and as it 
Jim been ascertained that water, like all salts, crystallizes under a cer¬ 
tain invariable angle, sug^pe the icy particles always form under an angle 
of Mxty degrees, we might almost be ^tempted to consider water in 
gene^ as a species of salt, if the other properties of the salts did but 
coincide with this. In spring-water we find real sea-salt and nitre: 
and it is a remarkable fact, iSiat water can absorb all these salts with¬ 
out occupying ](^ that account a greater space. The warmer water is, 
tha-’pore salt it is capable of holding'in solution; boiling water will 
dis^solve nearly its own weight of salt; while freezing water, on the 
contrary, deposits ever so small a portion of salt that it may have 
taken up. • ^' 

This, however, is not all. Water contains also inflammable or 
sulphureous particles, which manifest themselves in its sediment, in its 
putrefaction, and in many chemical experiments which are recorded by 
the best writers. ^ It must not be imagined that I here allude to the 
mineral waters only, some of which actually take fire. Common putrid 
water frequently inflames in the ame smanner ; and moreover, the ex¬ 
istence of caloric, or fiery particles, in water, cannot be doubted ; Tor 
without them it would not be a fluid but a solid body. As soon as 
water is deprived of all its caloric, it contracts, becomes more ponder¬ 
ous, and acquires the solidity of stone. Muschenbroeck and Eller 
found that heat expands water about a twenty-fourth or twenty-sixth 
part; and that in passing from the fre^rzing point to the degree of heat 
at which it begins to boil, it becotties about a sixty-fifth part lighter. 
As then it is^ the caloric or fiery particles alone which keep the par- 
tic!^ of wattr so slightly connected that they form a fluid body; the 
presence of caloric in all water<must be, incontestable. On this account 
Boerhaave called water a sort of glass, which melts at the thirty-third 
degree of heat, and the vapours of which are wholly composed of small 
glass globules. 

That water contains air, is a point which no one will dispute. It 
has been observed that this air is expelled from the intervals between 
its particles, ^ qt a heat of 150 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; 
but that it does ndt begin to boil under 212 degrees. As water, de- 
. prived of its air, occupies no smaller space than before, the air, like 
^ the dirsolved salts, cannot take up any perceptible space in water, but 
must insinuate itself into the minutest interstices. Hence probably it 
isf iTiat the intermixture of air with water takes place so slowly ; for if 
water that has been deprived of all its air, is exposed to the atmo¬ 
sphere, it takes several days, and eg^en weeks, before the air again com¬ 
bines with it: and to, this end no shaking or agitation is required. 
This has fully demonstrated by the most careful' experiments of 
many eminent natural philosophers, ajj Mariotte, Boerhaave, Muschen¬ 
broeck, Nollet, and Hamhferggr; and Eller has calculated that the 
•natural proportion of air contained by common water, amounts to a 
hundred-and-fiftieth part. , 

As then common water comprehends earth, salts, caloric, and air, it 
is evident that all the four elements arc combined in every drop. But, 
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Tuethinkg, I.hear the inquisitive reader exclaim, bow do you make out 
the three kingdoms of Nature ? 

The mineral kingdom I have already introduced. Earth, lime, 
chalk, selenitic matter, sea-salt, nitre, inilaramable matters, caloric, 
iron, are all associated in a drop of water. We now want nothing but 
vegetable and animal matter. 

All water must contain a vegetable principle, because all vegetables 
are solely and alone generated and nourished by it. That the earth 
contributes nothing to this effect, is almost incontestable. Many natu¬ 
ral philosophers have found by accurate experiments, that a vessel full 
of mould, after a large tree has grown in it, loses none of its original 
weight; and hence it follows, that the water u^d in watering it, ijt^ist 
have exclusively operated the develppement, growth, and nourishment 
of the tree. This observation is very old, and has merely been con¬ 
firmed by the moderns. As then it is inferred,* that the earth contri¬ 
butes nothing to the principle of vegetables, philosophers have also 
proved that water, considered per se, is not transformed into the sub¬ 
stances of plants, or converted into a solid body, but that it is only the 
vehicle of the vegetable particles, and merely conveys them to the 
plants. Woodward, who thoroughly investigated this subject, has de¬ 
monstrated that water itself, nourishes plants no more than earth, but 
that it is only the vehicle of the vegetable matter; and it is in this way 
that we must understand the principles of the philosophers, of Thales, 
Seneca, Cicero, Van Helraont, and others, when they regard water as 
the primary element of all things, or assert with Palissy, that without 
water nothing can say —I exist. As then water is capable of commu¬ 
nicating to all vegetables that by which they become what they are, 
it must be considered as the parent •of the whole vegetable kingdom, 
and every drop of it must comprehend the elements of thousands of 
different plants. • ^ 

The animal kingdom alone nojv remains: and this, too, inhabits the 
water. I shall say nothing of the fish, and the large aquatic insects 
that dwell in it by millions; for the very smallest drops of water have 
their inhabitants, which may be discovered with suitable opticjil instru¬ 
ments. Every body knows also how soon aniraalculae are generated in 
stagnant water. In long voyages, the water on board ships becomes 
putrid, perhaps three or four times, and then contains innumerable 
small worms, which, when they have accomplished the perioik'of their 
existence, die, and then the water again becomes drinkable. Soon af-, 
terwards, other species of similar animalculse are generated, and the 
water again becomes foul. If we would preserve it from this impurity, * 
or destroy the worms which infest it, we must have recourse to •the 
assistance of irt; and cither burn sulphur in the vessels before they 
are filled, or drop into the water a«few drops of vitriolic acid, which 
kills the animalculse. There are good grounds/or suspecting that the 
generation of these worms in water is chiefly owing to heat, pnd to the 
influence of air; for it is remarked in ship^, that those butts which«re 
placed in the warmest situations, generme worms the soonest; and 
that water, which is inaccessible to air* keeps perfectly sweet for man^ 
years. Clavius kept water sweet for twenty years in a retort, the neck 
of which was closed up by its accidental melting, without perceiving 
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the flinaUest diminution. In the subterraneous city of Herculaneum, 
water was found after tho»|apse of nearly as many centuries in strong 
crystal vases. The water 'of the Rhone is kept at Arles eighty years 
in earthen vessds placed in cool cellars. These observations, how¬ 
ever, prove nothing more than that the developement of the spawn of 
worms in water may Iba prevented by external circumstances, by cold and 
by the exclusion of the air. The principle of these worms, the elemen¬ 
tary matter of them, which belongs to the animal kingdom, neverthe¬ 
less indisputably exists, though in a dormant state, in the water. 

From ml this it is evideift how egregiously they are mistaken, who 
ima^he that in water they are drinking a perfectly pure element. It 
istrue^that irwater were perfectly pure, it would be one of the finest 
beverages, and its indissoluble elementary parts would produce scarcely 
any medicinal effect on the human body. But when we consider in 
what manner water nour\shes plants, we may easily infer, that in ani¬ 
mals also it is not transformed into the rudiments of their bodies, but 
rather communicates to them the few nutritious organic particles 
which it contains. Hence it is that water, if pure, possesses no par¬ 
ticular nutritioiM property ; but, by means of its peculiar subtilty, it 
dissolves the nutritious parts of the alimentary substances, and conveys 
them into the minutest vessels. Of this subtilty of water some notion 
may be formed, when it is known, that a drop of water, when converted 
into vapour, occupies, according to Eller’s calculation, a space 13,000 
times greater than before; and that, as Leuwenhoeck found, the pores 
of the skin, by which water, in the form pi vapour, is secreted in per¬ 
spiration from the blood, are 24,000 times smaller than a grain of 
sand. By means of this astonishing Subtilty, water can convey the ali¬ 
mentary particles, which it absorbs to the remotest points of the body; 
and so far it ^produces an incomparable effect^ in diet. We observe this 
effect in be(-r, which is nothing but water saturated with animal nutri¬ 
ment. At the same time, it is obvious how necessary it is to mix our 
solid food with a sufficient quantity of liquid in the stomach, that it 
maybe subtilized by this'solvent, and carried along with it into all 
quarters. In this point of view I regard water, with Pindar, as the 
most useful thing in life, because it is the vehicle that conveys our nu¬ 
triment to its proper place; but of itself I do not imagine that it con¬ 
tributes in tlie- least to the nourishment of the body, since it is not at 
all probbble that ft should change into a solid body, or that its pure 
• particles should dissolve. 

I consider water as an inestimablebenefit to health, not as water, but 
inasmuch as it is a fluid. Without fluids we should not be able to 
digest any thing, and with a superabundance of the most nutritious, 
but perfectly solid food, we should dry up and inevitably perish. 
Fluids dissolve our food, and the water saturated with the liquefied 
animal particles of food is the chyle, which insinuates itself with this 
vehicle into the most secret channels and minutest interstices of all our 
p&rts. Here this viscous nutriment,combines with the solid parts of 
our bodies, and the remair^g water, leaving its companion behind, pur- 
•imes its course into the most delicate vessels, till it arrives beneath the 
epidermis, where the air imbibes it,ias it were, from the skin in the form 
of an infinitely subtile vapour, and gives it back to the world at large, 
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as it alao in the case of plants. In manner water promotes 
perspiration and urine. 

I have already observed that water also absorbs saltSi and even con-* 
tains something oleaginous in its composition. Hence it is easy to 
conceive, how the water that mingles with our juices, imbibes a super¬ 
abundance of acridity which exists in them, and laden with this vesh 
burden, must be voided from Che body to return to its general home. 
The sweetest water, which passes oiF again in urine in the space of a 
few minutes, with scarcely any change of c,olour, nevertheless betrays, 
both in taste and smell, traces of salt and animal oil, and the pe]:spira- 
tion carries with it a large pTopoi;^ion of both. Hence water is a good 
beverage for those who eat much salt meat, or who have upon the w’HSle 
a superabundance of sharp humours*. It is better for them than l^eer 
or any other liquid that is already saturated qxtraneous particles of 
a different nature, and herein consists the chief pre-eminence of pure 
water over other beverages. 

A liquid, already saturated with particles of any kind which it is capa¬ 
ble of dissolving, will not take up so large a proportion of particles of 
a different kind, as it would otherwise do. Eight ounces of water, in 
which nine ounces and a half of green vitriol have been dissolved, will 
be completely saturated with it: the water will nevertheless be still 
capable of taking up one ounce and a half of Epsom salt, two drams of 
refined saltpetre, and three ounces of refined sugar. But if the water 
is not previously saturated with vitriol, it can hold in solution five 
ounces and a half of Epsom salt, four ounces of pure nitre, &c. Any 
water, therefore, which is already, saturated with particles of a certain 
kind, is not so well adapted to the purification of our juices from inso¬ 
luble impurities as that which is not so impregnated ; consequently, no 
beer, no broth, no wine, «nd perhaps, too, no decoction cleansing 
the blood, is so efficacious for this purpose as the very purest water.* 

As water can perform such great things, and at the same time, be¬ 
cause it has no taste, it neither sthnulates the*appctite to excess, nor can 
produce any perceptible effect on the nerves, it is admirably adapted 
for diet, and wc ought, perhaps, by right, to make it our sole b*everage, 
as it w'as with the first of mankind, and still is with all the animals. 
Pure water dissolves the food more, and more readily, than that which 
is saturated, and likewise absorbs better the acrimonyifrolh the j,uices— 
that is to say, it is more nutritious and preserves the juices in their 
natural purity ; it penetrates morq easily through the smallest vessels, 
and removes obstructions in them; nay, when taken in large quantity, 
it is a very potent antidote to poison. 

From these main properties of water may be deduced all the sur¬ 
prising cures which have been effected by it in so many diseases, and 
which I shall here pass over altogether. But as to the dietetic effect 
of water, I shall recommend it to my readers foif their ordinary beve¬ 
rage on three conditions. * ^ 

The first is, that they drink it ^ pure as possible. Impure water is 
of itself impregnated with foreign matters which may prove prejudicial 
to health. Hence it loses all the advantages which I have in the pre¬ 
ceding pages ascribed to water; an^ it would in this case be much 
better to drink beer or any other such beverage tliat is saturated with 
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nutritive particles rathe^than impure water. We must leave the 
stomachs of camels to ansfPr for the preference ^ven by them to muddy 
water; for we nre assured by Shaw, that these animals stir it up with 
their feet and render it turbid before they drink. The human economy 
requires, on the contrary, a pure beverage. 

The signs of good water are, that it easily becomes hot and cold; 
that in surnmer it is cool, and in winter^lightly lukewarm ; that a drop 
dried on a clean cloth leaves not the faintest stain behind; and that it 
has neither taste nor smell.. It is also a sign of good water that when 
it is boiled it becomes hot, and afterwards grows cold, Sooner than 
other water, -'^ut this sign is far more fallible than the evidence of the 
quldit]^ of water obtained by feeling*. Singular as this may sound, 
ib iVvery possible to distinguish the properties of water by means of 
this sense. A soft or a\bard water is synonymous with a i^ater the 
parts of which adhere slightly or closely together. The slighter their 
adhesion, the less they resist the feeling, and the less sensible they are 
to the hand, hecauue they may he so much the more easily separated. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance has for many years used two dif¬ 
ferent sorts of water, which are equally pure and limpid, the one for 
drinking and the other for washing his hands and face. If his servant 
ever happens to bring the wrong water for washing, he instantly disco¬ 
vers the mistake by the feeling. Our cooks and washerwomen would 
be able to furnish many other instances of the faculty of discriminating 
the properties of water by the touch, which would show that this fa¬ 
culty depends more on the excitement occasioned in the sensible parts 
than on any other cause. Hard wa^cr, for instance, makes the skin 
rough ; soft, on the contrary, renders it smooth. The former cannot 
sufficiently soften flesh or vegetables ; the latter readily produces this 
effect. TI^O'difierence of the extraneous matters which change the 
qualities of water, naturally mak^s a diflerent impression on the feel¬ 
ing ; and in this there is noihing tliht ought to astonish a person of 
reflection. • 

The water of standing pools and wells is in general extremely im¬ 
pure, arid is accounted the worst of all. River water differs according 
to the variety of the soil over which it runs, and the changes of the 
weather; but though commonly drunk, it is never pure. Of all impure 
river-iy^ters, those which abound in earthy particles alone are the least 
injurious, because those particles are not dissolved by the water. In 
Auvergne, near the villages of St. Allire and Clermont, tliere is a stream 
of a petrifying quality, which constructs of itself large bridges of stone, 
and yet it is the only water drunk by the inhabitants of those places, 
and that without the slightest inconvenience. If we consider that a 
stony concretion is deposited in all our kettles, we shall readily con¬ 
ceive, that a water which carries ^one along with it cannot be very per¬ 
nicious to health, sibce it is constantly drunk by men and animals. 
This stolie in our kettles is really a calcareous earth, which may be 
^ssolved by boiling in them vinegar, or water mixed With & small 
quantity of nitric acid; and as. the water deposits it, and docs not hold 
it in solution, it can of course do us very little injury. I cannot, there¬ 
fore, imagine how the celebrated *Dr. Mead could believe that water 
which leaves such a deposit in culinary vessels may occasion stone in 
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the kidneys or bladder, merely because IPliny has said iso; though be 
was well acquainted with the great difieii|ilce between animal calculi 
and mere calcareous earth. 

Next to well and river-water, both which are always impure, rain¬ 
water follows in the scale of preference. It is very impure, and 
a real vehicle for all the pernicious matters that are continually float¬ 
ing in the atmosphere. Snow*-water is much purer. Snow is formed 
of vapours which have been frozen before they could collect into drops. 

It is in the lower region of the air that these drops in falling absorb 
most of their impurities. The vapours floaling in the upper atmosphere 
freeze before they reach the mire of the lower. This water is seldom 
to be had. That which 1 would, most strongly recommend for daink- 
ing, is a spring-water, which descends from lofty hills, through *diuts 
and puae sand, and rolls gently along over a^vnilar bed or rocks. Such 
water leaves behind all its coarse impurities In the sand; it is apurihed 
rain and snow-water, a fluid crystal, a real cordial, and the best beverage 
for persons in good health. • 

The second condition which 1 attach to water-drinking is, that such 
persons only choose it for their constant beverage, whom warming, 
strengthening and nutritive liquids are hurtful *, and that if they have 
not^been in the habit of drinking it from their youth, they use some 
caution in accustoming themselves to it. Many suffer themselves to be 
led away by the panegyrists of water, without considering that even 
good changes in tiie system of life, when a person is not accustomed to 
them, and when they arc al^uptly or unseasonably adopted, may be 
productive of great mischief. Hence arise the silly complaints that 
water-drinking is dangerous, pernicious, nay fatal, and the inapplicable 
cases quoted from experience. Thftse who have been in the habit of 
drinking water from th^r youth, cannot choose a mor^ wholesome 
beverage, if the water be but pure. Many nations, and mfny thouannd 
more species of animals, have Ih'cf well upon it. But for an old in¬ 
firm perspn, a living skeleton, jvith a wcak^ stomach that can scarcely 
bear solid food, to exchange nourishingbeer or strengthening wine, with 
the water of his brook, would be the height of absurdity. ‘Let such 
adhere to their accustomed drink. Water is an excellent beverage, but 
beer too is good ; it is also water, more nutritious than the pure ele¬ 
ment, and therefore more suitable for the persons,to w'horn I am al¬ 
luding. 

The third condition which I require of my water-drinkers is—that 
they take cold and not hot water for their habitual beverage. I*mean 
not to prohibit their boiling or distilling it if they suspect it to be im¬ 
pure. Boyle drank nothing but such distilled water, and most deli¬ 
cate people of good taste in Italy still do the same., It must not, how¬ 
ever, be drunk warm, but cold. 'JMic ancients, it is true, drank hot 
water. Various passages in Plautus and other ancient writers clearly 
prove that so early as their times it was customary to drink»the water 
of warm springs; and there are* frequent instances of common wafer 
warmed. Thus, in Dio, we find Drysus, the son of Tiberius, com¬ 
manding warm water to be given to the people, who asked for water AT 
quench their thirst at a fire which had broken out. Seneca says 
(De IrOf ii, 15,) that a man ought not to fly into a passion with his ser- 
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vant, if he should not hgiiig his water for drinking so quickly as he 
could wish; or if it shouH||PDt be hot enough) but only lukewarm; and 
Arrian says the same thing, but more circumsbmtially. The drink¬ 
ing of hot water must of course have been a common practice with the 
Greeks and Romans; but it should be observed, that even in their 
times it was held to be an effeminate indulgence of voluptuaries. Stra- 
tonicus calls the Rhodians ** pampered voluptuaries who drink warm 
liquors.** Claudius, when he attempted to improve the morals of the 
people and to check luxury at Rome, prohibited the public sale of hot 
wateri. When on the death of the sister of the Emperor Caius, he had 
enjoined moulsiing in the city of Rome on account of this, to him, ex¬ 
ceedingly painful loss, kc put to death* a man who had sold hot water, 
for this very reason, because he had thereby given occasion for volup¬ 
tuousness, and profaned alie mourning. So dangerous an indulgence 
was the drinking of hot water considered, that the trade of water- 
sellers was interdicted by the Censors. Some writers publicly satirised 
this species of voluptuousness. Ammianus complains that in his time 
servants were not punished for great vices and misdemeanours, but 
that three hundred stripes were given them, if they brought the warm 
beverage either not promptly enough or not hot enough : and from that 
passage of Martial’s in which he says, that at entertainments thejiost 
was accustomed to pay particular attention that during the feast ^ere 
should be an abundant su])ply of hot water, it appears that this be¬ 
verage was an essential requisite at the tables of the luxurious. 


SIHNZAS. 

Iw glowing youth, he stood besMc 
His native stream, aud saw it glide 
Shewing each gem bcn&lh its tide. 

Calm as though nought could break its rest. 

Reflecting heaven in its breast. 

And seeming, in its flow, to be 
• Like candour, peace, and piety. 

When life began its brilliant dream, 

« Hi,s heart was like his native stream : 

The wave>shrined gems could scarcely seem 
Less bidden than each wish it knew ; 

Its life flow’d on as calmly too; ^ 

And Heaven shielded it from sin. 

To see itself reflected in. 

He^stood beside that stream again. 

When years had flcf* in strife and pain ; 

He loqk’d for its calm course in vain— 

For storms profaned its peaceful flow. 

And clouds o’erhung its crystal brow;— 

And turning then, hd sigh’d to deem 

His heart still like his native stream. C. L. 
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** Qualtd li oeil pleure, li cuer Bible Quyot. 

“ I HAVE no doubt, Sir, but your will will be my pleasure,” said a 
graceless nephew to a good-natured old uncle, who announced the in¬ 
tention of leaving him a fat legacy ; and let sentimentalists say what 
they please of “ tender pains,” •“ soft sorrows,” “ the pleasures of me¬ 
lancholy,” and the *‘joy of grief;!’ there arc no tears half so satisfac¬ 
tory as those of a legatee. In this sense, at least, most people will feel 
shocked at Sterne’s jocular commencement of a sermon,— “ that I 
and will, in Yorick’s despite, freely and at oncQ. acknowledge 
with the preacher of antiquity, that ** it is better to go to the bouse of 
mourning than to the house of feasting.” * , 

The tftmrriest faces, it has been said, are. to be seen in mourning- 
coaches ; and though a ride in a mourning-'toabh (as my own woful 
experience has too frequently testified), does not necessarily imply a 
legacy, the circumstance can hardly fail to put the idea into a man’s 
head ; the memento mon reminding him of his legitimate expectations 
in some other quarter, and forcibly impressing on hiip the conviction, 
that, notwithstanding the man may still live who stands between him¬ 
self and an estate, yet “ in him nature’s copy’s not etern,”—of which 
truth the mourner’s corollary, like Macbeth’s, (“then be thou jocund”) 
follows, “ as ready as a borrower’s cap.” This hypothesis for explain¬ 
ing the paradoxical combination of “ inky suits” and “ broad grins,” 
will prove sufficient, I imagiuc, for the latitude of England: in Ire¬ 
land, as we all know, “ it ’« the whislra/ does it and what necessity can 
there be for looking farther into (lie causes of that country’s excessive 
population, since it is well known, tltat one man is never interred be¬ 
neath the shamrock, without giving occasion to the production of at 
least two— uiio avulso non defidunt * 

As a zealous disciple of the doctrine *of final causes, which has a 
why for every wherefore, I firmly maintain ^hat legacies exist in rerum 
natura for no other purpose than to dry our tears, to reconcile us to 
the loss of friends, and prevent that sinful despair which might other¬ 
wise unfit us for the business of life; and this will c??plain the cause 
of lachrymatories falling into disuse, and giving way to bottles of sal 
volatile, the pungency of which may supply the place of owr gold-stifled 
sensibilities. Franklin does not mention of the lady, who, lie said, 
“ had not forgiven God Almighty the death of her husband,” that she 
was handsomely provided for by will, or that she succeeded to alarge 
jointure; but if this was the case, she must have been of a singularly 
unforgiving temper, a living monument of morosity and rancune, aiW 
an impugner of the decrees of Providence, beyond ^le ordinary teme¬ 
rity of human discontent and perverlencss. In the silence of autho¬ 
rity, I should rather imagine, that, like many other widows, had 
been sacrificed to the heir, and that, with the man, the lady also missed 
his comfortable establishment. Although when death takes pla;^ ^n 
families, “some natural tears” are shed,by the most obdurate heirs-at- 
law, and some tender regrets are indulged by men of the worst dispo* 
sitions for those with whom they hive long associated, yet, when the 
first quarter’s rents arc coming in, it may be doubted whether the most 
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pious and affectionate of us all would not hesitate to acc^t the resur¬ 
rection qf our lost friend, if that resurrection implied a resumption of 
his testamentary donatiotfii The closing of the grave, like that of the 
sea over a sinking ship, leaves no trace behind it. As each man drops 
from among the living, the ranks close over him, his place is supplied, 
and if a Prince Hohe^oe should contrive to bring him back to life at 
the end of a week, it is but too probable that he would find ** no 
standing-room” upon the whole face of the earth. I am not of Ham¬ 
let's philosophy, who thinks building churches the way to make ** a 
great man's memory outlive his life half-a-year.” No, no ; let him 
who would really be regretted, take his money with him to the next 
world; and who knows what the force of association may then do for 
him,? fSuch is human .nature—“ 'Tiir true 'tis pity, pity 'tis 'tis true 
but«we must even accept of it upon its own terms. 

' This being the lamenjtablc truth, need we be surprised to find legacy¬ 
hunting the vice of all nations, or to see among the landed aristo¬ 
cracy, father and son considering each other as natural enemies ? The 
savage, no less thap the civilized man, is desirous of living at the ex¬ 
pense of his neighbour, and with a characteristic impetuosity he knocks 
his friends on the head without scruple, in order to obtain the reversion 
of their good properties ,—a practice wisely enough forbidden in Chris¬ 
tian communities, lest estates should exist perpetually la tramituy and 
possession, instead of being nine points of the law, should become nine 
posts towards the next world. For if the savage goes to such extre¬ 
mities to procure the sense, spirit, and physical force he envies in his 
neighbour, what would not the auri saciia fames effect in the civilized 
animal! The song says 

** L’uom senza denaro & un moito che canimina,'* 

V 

i* the man without money is a mere walking corpse—^but if the savage 
notion prevailed among Europeans, the reverse would be the truth; 
anh every man of wealth might ISie considered, if not dead in law, at 
least, in the language of the common people, al/ as one. Proletarians 
would have it all to themselves, a landholder would have scarcely time 
to bespeak his own coffin, the world would no longer be ** a stage to 
feed contention in the lingering act,” but ** heir” would indeed 

** Urge heir like wave impelling wave,” • 

** inexorable \leath” would “ level all” with a vengeance; and how¬ 
ever it might fare with the '* trees and stones” no proprietor’s life 
would be worth three days' purchase. 

The Romans, who are celebrated among nations as the first in re¬ 
ceded story who reduced legacy-hunting to a system, did not hesi¬ 
tate, under the Tiberiuses and Neros, to denounce their dearest friends 
and relations, for'the purpose o^ hastening the succession—an exam¬ 
ple sometimes imitated during the calamitous period of the French revo¬ 
lution* Of this practice, however, there is the less reason for vaunting, 
inasmudS as it partakes largely of the savage knock-me-down metliod 
aoove mentioned, and can in civilized life rank only with George 
^Barnwell’s commentary upon testamentary law— 
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Make nunky surrender his dibs. 

Hub his pate with a pair of Ica^ iMwels, 

Or stick a knife into his ribs, 

I’ll warrant he’ll then show some bowels. 

Rum ti iddle ti, &c.” * 

Ccetera quid referam? Why should I mention the elder Hamlet, who 
was ''murdered in his garden for his estate?" or Philippe Egalite, 
who helped, if common fame be "not a common liar, Louis XVI.“ to 
the scaffold, for the sake of a reversionary interest ih his crown? this 
mode of legacy-hunting being too common fn.aristocratical families to 
need illustration in these pages. Esau’s “ Jew’s trick’* upon his brouter 
is, however, of more importance, both as the type of modem Hcbraical 
dealings in the post obit line, and the model of tha^ species of legfhcy*^ 
hunting in which Mother Church in ller younger days was a perfect • 
Nimrod. The passion of churchmen for legacies is of so violent a 
nature, that no English parliament was ever strong'enough to contend 
with it, or cunning enough to draw up a statute of mortmain, through 
the meshes of which the church could not slip. It must be owned that 
their " adveniente mundi vespero" was a capital hit in this line; and the 
getting men to part with their property, under the notion*that all pro¬ 
perty was about to be instantly destroyed, without causing their own 
.rapacity to bring the plea into suspicion, was a tour de force, which 
shames the droit d'Auhaine of old France, and throws all regal and im¬ 
perial schemes of legacy-hunting to an immeasurable distance. 

This remnant, however, of the good old times, as well as the savage 
method of doing business, is gone by. Since the invention of the 
funding system, men do not care tp place their money out in so long 
an adventure as the “ twilight of the upiverscor perhaps, as Swift 
has it, they^on’t like the security, or peradventure they think more of 
their money than their souls, «(an(l Heaven knows, a good many of tlicpi 
arc just enough in their appraisement#)f the commodity); altlioughf 
therefore, the Holy Alliance may su^cocd in’restoring the church to its 
old possessions, it is not probable that all the oommittee of right-lined 
extinguishers, with all their ribbons and baronies to boot, could per¬ 
suade the bulls and bears in ’Change-alley to give a Benj|amin’s*shan‘ 
of their loans and debentures to the parsons. 

But to descend from these sublimer speculations to mere private 
adventure, it may be observed, that the Hat of a legacy»hu<!ter bgjiongs 
exclusively to an advanced state of civilization, and to a rich commu¬ 
nity. Where the forms of society are simple, and tlie labour of sup¬ 
porting life is small, every body marries, and every body has children. 
There are no miserly bachelor uncles, no servant-starving maiden aunts,^ 
who, by dint of celibacy and treraulousness, acquire dominion over 
all who approach them. In this state of society, too,i every one lores 
his own kin; and if accident or constifution now and then deprives a 
man of of&pring, it is rare that he will chouse hi# collateral descen¬ 
dants, or disinherit even a third cousin once removed, in favour of a^ 
flattering apothecary, or cajoling atfbrney. On the other hand, nobody 
is willing to undergo the hardships and restraints of expectancy, and ^ 
submit to the drudgery of currying favour, where the rewards of p^- 
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ductive industry are at all proportionate to the labour. Who, indeed, 
(if a spade or a shuttle would support existence,) would give up twenty 
of the best years of life to the abnegation of self, to the curbing of 
every wjlsh, to the hiding of every opinion—in one word, to the simula¬ 
tion and dissimulation of dependency, to eating the viands they detest, 
coaxing thereat, the monkey, or the parrot they abhor, flattering the 
lady’s-maid they fear, or the valet of whontij'they are jealous? Who 
would voluntarily incur the paroxysrtis of anticipation, the cold fits of 
apprehension, and the hot fits of hope, which recur with every varia¬ 
tion in “ the old man’s” piood? Who would consent to diminish his 
owi} little funds, by incessant presents to Volpone and his atours, upon 
the forlorn hope of an unknown will; or would endure the ceaseless 
smxiCty of watching *his cough, divided between the certainty of his 
. d^uth and the chance that lie* may not yet have signed his will ? 
who would do and suffer all this, and much more indcccl than my 
paper would contain, if he could hold up his head, and breathe the 
fresh air of heaven in independence ?—I had almost said, “ when he 
could his quietus make with a bare bodkin!” Blessed (says Pope in one 
of his letters) are they who expect nothing, for they shall not be dis¬ 
appointed ; and blessed, doubly blessed, say I, are they, for they are 
masters of their own house, keep their own hours, rule their own ser¬ 
vants, vote as they please for tlie county, order their own dinner, and 
eat their share of the brown, without reference to the whims and ca¬ 
prices of “ ante tjiii live:” tliat is, provided always that they have not a 
shrew for a wife. 


To live in the constant desire for arrother man’s death, if it be not a 
misprision of murder, is a baseness beneath the dignity of a free man, 
and incompatible with the integrity of an honest one. But these ca¬ 
suistical refinements in morals, I admit, though amusing enough for 
tjie elder children of Fortune, are too exponsive for the poor and lowly, 
ki these Malthusian days, in wlwch population drives so hard against— 
taxation, (for xoilh Ic mol de and in which wealth and poverty, 

like the galvanism of Sir. Humphrey’s great pile, accumulate round the 
opposite poles of society in an all-destructive intensity, there must be 
rich old bachelors to be courted, and poor young bachelors to be cor- 
1 • • 1 • 

rupted: so tliat it is as plain as j: = legacy-hunting will 


increase tilF’Pitt and paper, notes and non-representation, shall be for¬ 
gotten ; and those “ martyred saints the five per cents.” shall be fol¬ 
lowed by their other kindred shocks into that abyss of by-gone 
things, into which they must all finally sink, and “leave not a —dividend 
^behind.” 

Of all modes of trading adventure, legacy-hunting is the most 
provokingly uncertain. Depending on the caprice of sickness and 
of age, a vapour or a whim rday overturn the expectations of a long 
life; and the mosC artist-like combinations, after years of patience 
^and perseverance, may be defeated by a sly hussy with a warming-pan, 
a methodist parson, or a fit of the blue devils. Nor is this without 
some appearance of poetical justice ; for let a man make his will as he 
^w^es, it is ten to one that he does not please any one else. Even 
wiren he gives all to one universal legatee, the heir may grudge the 
servants their mourning, and the corpse its funeral honours; or he may 
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be angry that the testator has tied him dovi^ in some particular in 
which he wishes to have been free. Not many years ago, a Scotch gen¬ 
tleman, who had realized a large fortune in India, died, and bequeathed 
all his wealth to twd brothers, partners in a mercantile house in the 
city, on the condition that he should be buried in great state in his 
native village, and how, think yoy, did the heirs comply with the letter 
of this injunction ? Why, they packed up the dead man in a cask oi 
damaged rum, and shipped him on board the Lovely Kitty, bound, God 
willing, for the port of Leith : there a cart waited to receive this sin¬ 
gular item of invoice, (upon which it must have puzzled the custom¬ 
house folks to fix the ad valorem duty,) and to coyvey it to the raarkgf- 
town nearest the place of sepulture, yhe body was then taken out -of 
pickle, put into a sumptuous coiBn, and conducted to its final abode* 
with the customary paraphernalia; and thus the charge of a funeral 
procession from London was saved, and the function performed “ in 
the cheapest and most expeditious manner—and so much for the spirit 
of trade! 

Pliny well observes (Lib. viii. Epist. 18.) that the vulgar opinion, 
which regards a man’s will as a reflection of his disposition, is wholly 
false. It is, in fact, a mere reflection of the jiarticular moment in which 
■ it is written; and much depends whether it be dictated before or after 
dinner. When the making a will is deferred to a late period of life, 
it is more usually a contradiction than a corollary to the testator’s ha¬ 
bitual modes of thinking and feeling. This remark of the Homan 
letter-writer is apropos to an old gentleman, who, after lending hiin- 
telf to the legacy-hunters, taking &ll their bribes, and accepting all 
tueir adulation, died, and left his property, as he ought, to his own re¬ 
lations. “ Upon this occasion,” says Pliny, “ the town-talk was con¬ 
siderable; some said he was*ungrateful, some said he was false, sou^ 
that he forgot his old friends, thus »betVaying their own unworthiness 
by their open expression of disappointment:” [siqueipsos, dinn insec- 
tanti/r ilium, turpissimis confcssionibus produiit :) others, on the contrary, 
praised him for thus cheating the cheaters, and reading them “ cifrreat 
moral lesson’ on the prevalent vice of the day. Of all the uncertainties 
of human life, the uncertainty of a legacy is the greatest. The ex¬ 
tent to which the vice of legacy-hunting prevailed among jjie Homans 
is among the most extraordinary moral phenomena which the pdtitical 
combination of their day prc.sents. The coarseness of the methods em¬ 
ployed betrays an inconceivable relaxation of the social affections, 
and devclopcs a selfishness the most disgustingly revolting. One man 
comes into the house of a dying woman, with whose family he had’' 
lived in constant Variance, and by the help of a few grimaces, an 
affected zeal for her recovery, a sacrifice, and a declaration that the 
victim predicts long life to the patient, he worms lymself into a good 
legacy. Another meddles in the dictation of all his neighbours’ w'ills, 
on the speculation (which rarely failed) of insinuating an item in his* 
own favour. In our days the world is grown something wiser, if not 
better, and a man must play his cards much more dextrously if J|g 
hopes to win any thing at this game, dndeed, it is now the expeefcawt 
who is most generally the dupe in these transactions ; and we more 
frequently hear of old folks quartering themselves upon some credu¬ 
lous and greedy family, and pestering them through ^life witli their 
maladies, whims, and caprices, (or, as Winifrid JenkiAs calls thtm, their 
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“ picklcaritics'\jaiA then dying intestate, or, what’s worse, willing their 
property away Gpd knows where,—than of great fortunes derived 
from obsequiousness. I remember a man, who, after having failed in 
trade, x0ited to.a ternote country-town at an advanced period of life, 
with little or nothing but his wits to live upon. After receiving the 
civilities of his neighbours, in virtuq of an imposing exterior, a few 
well-applied innuendoes, and frequent dissertations on the relative value 
of landed and funded security, he gradually began to express his re¬ 
gard for his new friends,*his satisfaction at his reception among them, 
the*pleasure he derived from their society, and his admiration at their 
spvetal virtues; and, at length, sending for the attorney, he dictated 
tne sketch of a will, in which hp inserted the names of the most consi- 
‘ derable residents in t^e environs. To some names he put two cyphers, 
and to others three, leaving the prepositive numeral which was to 
give value to the whole—a blank. This will he ordered the man of 
law to draw up^in form, of course with the strictest possible injunc¬ 
tions of secrecy. The secret was of course confidentially betrayed to 
every one of the interested parties, with a friendly hint “ to stick to 
the warm old'fellow, without a relation of his own on the face of the 
earth.” Thus the testator contrived to pass the rest of his life very 
comfortably from house to house; and from that day forward never 
wanted a hare, or a brace of pheasants, a basket of fish, or of grapes, 
when he chose, for the sake of appearances, to dine at his own lodgings. 
At the day of his death he very honourably divided all he had equally 
among these numerous expectants ; bequeathing to each, in the strict 
fulfilment of his implied promise, just £00 Os. Od. 

Against frauds like these,the poor legacy-hunter cannot be too 
guarded; for there is no tread-mill to punish this species of vagrancy— 
Unless, ir*deed, the devil, the true inventoi of that anti-English species 
of legal torture, has a round-fibout of his own, where, by the by, he 
cannot at least punish the prisoner btfore trial and judgment.—Indeed, 
old folks in general have an unlucky pride in thus overreaching their 
prey,^ and chuckle heartily (in their sleeve) at the idea of the disap¬ 
pointment which the opening of their will will produce. When the 
party is a female, and not within the prohibited degrees of kindred, the 
best mean^ of proceeding is to marry at once ; and then the law and 
the nsage combine to leave the lady no longer a will of her own. If 
this be not possible, the case is too often all but desperate. Waiting 
fo" dead men’s shoes is at best <but a tedious business; and the bai- 
lifi's of this world may be more expeditious than their great prototype 
of the next, who, being always sure of his man, is very often most 
provokingly forgetful, and keeps the writ a long while in his pocket. 
All things, in short, considered, as long as lotteries and litde-gocs 
exist, I would nqt advise a friend to take to legacy-hunting. Even 
gaml^ling in foreign securities, or joining the Poyais or the Cape of 
Good Hope settlers, may be npide a better trade, or at all events 
a pleasanter one, than dodging the whims or watching the growing de¬ 
crepitude of a fellow who' continues to exist long after he has ceased 
'4(S live, for the mere pleasum of balking your most reasonable ex¬ 
pectations, laughing at your agonies, and m^ing your life an ** eter¬ 
nal renewal of hope, witli an everlasting disappointment.” M. 
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I wander'd when the shadows fell. 

Till darkness brooded o’er the deep } 

And thoughts of her, 1 loved so wdl, < 

Came crer me—but 1 could not weep. 

The night wasellent as the grave— 

1 thought of her who slumber’d there : 

Of her 1 would have died to save— 

The young, the beautiful,*the fair. 

1 could not weep a single tear,— 

The wave of ooean roll’d belo^pr. 

And evil thoughts were gathering near— 

But oh, thank God 1 it was not so. 

1 wept not still—^but when ihh light 
Was kindled on the beacon tower, ^ 

And stream’d on ocean through the night, 

1 fell an influence from the hour: * 

My better feelings, that had slept. 

Gush’d like the water from the rock • 

When Israel’s leader smote—I wept 
Such tears as can the heart unlock. 

They were not tears of bitterness. 

But such as contrite spirits shed; 

For thus Religion comes to bless 

The darken’d hour, when hope is fled. 

1 wept—but they were tears of balm, 

And soon was tbit throughout my frame 

A blessed, and a holy talm— 

And call’d 1 then upon his name. 

“ Oh God! be thou the mourner’s stay, 

“ My refuge on,lifl?s troubled sea; 

** Thy word the light that guides my way 

“ To her 1 lovb, to Heavetfand thee.” W. T. 


SOCIAL AND SAVAGE LIFE.—DANIEL BOON. 

• 

An attachment to what is called civilized life,*is considered to-be 
interwoven with our existence ; but perhaps it is not so much so as we. 
in general suspect. Like an att&chnient to the locality where we spent 
our earliest years, the value which w6 feel for it arises less from its in¬ 
trinsic superiority over savage life being properly estimated by us, Yiian 
from the effect of habit. Local attachments we owe to accident, they 
relate to things, and therefore theae can be no interchange of regard, 
no mutual tie between them and ourselves, beyond what may arise ^ 
from fancy and the associations that they may recall. They offer ua 
nothing like the affection we feel towards friends and relatives whj re¬ 
ceive our kind offices and render us theirs in exchange. Local attach¬ 
ments are experienced in their greatest intensity by those whoUye^e- 
mote from large cities and great congregations of men. Inhabfwfats of 
mountainous districts, howevCT unpolished in manners and less ad¬ 
vanced in civilization than those of plains, feel much stronger the charm- 
that binds them to the scenes of their early life—the countryman much. 
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more than the citizen. Climate seems in this respect to make little dis¬ 
tinction; the Laplander, the Swiss, and the Negro whom we steal 
from among his native mangroves and his pestilential marshes to steep 
in slavery, arealike strongly sensible of its influence. In great capitals 
it is almost obliterated; the early habits of their inhabitants being 
singularly unpropitious to its operation. The endless change of objects, 
the soul-engrossing traffic, and the bustle and turmoil of London, for 
example, soon stiHe every trace of the feeling, if the smallest portion 
of it exist at all among its natives. In truth, what local attachment, in 
the sense I allude to, can be experienced by him who was born and re¬ 
sided tW5 or three years in Smithfield, lived two or three more in the 
purlieijs wf^Fleet-street, oc among the dirty alleys of Holborn, his re¬ 
sidence for ever shifted as the calls ofbusincss might require ? The lo¬ 
cal attachment of a Londong-is a very general and indefinite thin^, and 
perhaps only consists in’his’regard for the name of the city itself, and 
its high claims upon public estimation, and because he will have every 
thing with which he is connected, to be better than any other. His 
early removal into the shop or manufactory, his artificial mode of life, 
his associates, and, the demoralization around, make him incapable of 
feeling any of the sensations experienced by the unsophisticated in¬ 
habitant of the country, who has spent his youth amid the charms of 
nature, gazed with a delight of which the Londoner is utterly ignorant, 
upon the blue stream, the craggy mountain, or the tuflted wood, from 
the door of the tenement in which he was born, and which has sheltered 
his ancestors for ages—who has noted every tree in the landscape on 
which he has looked with fondness for years, and has completely iden¬ 
tified with his own heart “ the hill that lifts him to the storms —his 
neighbours arc all in his horizon of view ; it is his little universe, and 
he would excl^nge it for no other. 'I’hus, v^liat may be called the 
highej,*^ congrdgated state of man, tepds to obliterate local attachments, 
which will be found strongest in that state of society which approaches 
nearest to the simplicity of N/iture. . 

It has been remarked, that those who have been educated in civilized 
society, if they have at any time been forced to quit it by some acci¬ 
dental circumstaifcc, and mingled with the Indian tribes in the forests 
of America, adopting for any considerable time their mode of life, and 
ranging unrestrarned through the vast domains which have never yet 
submitted *'to the plough, have found it extremely difficult to re¬ 
turn again and yield ob^edience to its restraints and institutions. A 
Mr. Hunter has lately published a most interesting work, containing an 
account of his life and residence among the Indian tribes of North 
Amdrica, having been made captive by them, when an infant, in one of 
their attacks upon thp White settlements. According to their custom, 
they adopted him into a family, and*'rcared him up in their own mode 
of life. He wandered with them across the vast territory of the Mis¬ 
souri to tho Pacific Ocean, and back again to the western states of 
Amelica. He made his escape from tiiem to one of the American 
cities, where ho attracted much notice. This gentleman has stated 
to ihls intimate friends, that, particularly since he has been initiated 
into th6 forms of polished life, he h&s felt at times an almost irresist¬ 
ible inclination to return and join again his former associates ; every 
thing seeming beyond mdaiSurc cramped and restrained when con- 
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trasted with the liberty and ease of his former mode 6f life. Mr. 
Hunter’s work contains much interesting matter for the consideration 
of the philosopher, and indeed of all who make the history of the human 
mind their study. It discloses many traits of Indian character, which 
must tend to raise rather than depress them in the scale of being. The 
fondness of the savage for ranging the forest and leading the life 
of a hunter, arises from the 'same love of liberty which is engrafted in 
the nature of civilized man, and is diminished, but never utterly anni¬ 
hilated, in the bosom of the citizen. IS very attempt which has been 
made in Canada to amalgamate the aboriginal inhabitants with Eu¬ 
ropeans has failed. A chief higre and there has been foun^^after long 
intercourse, to join occasionally the coloniaTsocicty, and condi^t him¬ 
self in a very superior manner, so as to demonstrate that he was Able, 
if be pleased, to support the artificial acccQn'plisliments of those whom 
he visised; but soon afterwards he has resumed his Indian habiliments, 
and rejoined his countrymen in the forest, with a delight that seemed 
to have derived a higher value from the contrast it afforded him to the 
manners he had just quitted. The village of Jeune l^orette in Canada 
is entirely an Indian residence; hut though ever^ method has been 
taken to make them adopt European customs, even with the 
children, who have been instructed in reading and writing, the 
effort has appeared insurmountable. By the aid of the strong li¬ 
quors and diseases imported from Europe, they will by and by be¬ 
come extinct, owing to the rapid diminution of their population, but 
they will never disappear by being blended with those who have con¬ 
veyed to them these baleful pUgucs. The stream of Indian life will 
be dried up, pure to its last dregs, without commingling its waters and 
repairing its diminution from foreign sources. Yet these Indians have 
the sagacity to discovir that knowledge is strength, *^nd to sfieltcr 
theinselves under our protection, «ome.of them even tilling smafTplots 
of ground after the mode they nave learnt from us. But nothing can 
obliterate their affection for their own mode of life. After all, con¬ 
sidering them abstractedly from the part they constitute towards the 
whole body politic, a considerable portion of the inhabitants of every 
civilized state have littleof which toboastover the Aborigines ofCanada, 
either in the employments in which they spend their time, the moral 
innocence of their lives, or the elevation of their ■pursuits.* The free 
Indian has the advantage in many high and romantic qualities ; he is. 
brave, content, and independenj:, while the former cannot be. said to 
he either. * 

But there may sometimes be motives for the freedom of the wHods 
and forests being adopted by civilized men. The injustice and oppres¬ 
sion that man often receives from ^is fellow, frotn bad laws, or from 
the shafts of calumny, may appear in themselves sufficiently strong to 
justify him in adopting the simplicity and uncontrolled state of na- • 
tural life. To men of particular dispositions, of high spirit, and keen 
feelings, whose minds have been deeply wounded, a life spent apart 
from scenes which they cannot contemplate without pain, has been Jkh 
to be grateful. They have deteripined that the social compaetds dis¬ 
solved : that the boasted protection which was held out as the price 
of restraint, and for which freedom and property were sacrificed, was 
no longer a shield held over them. They hear statesmen talk of citizen- 
shiji, and the duty of every man to bear evil apd injustice, and even 
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t» sacrifice himself for the sake of the ooininttnity~>that the bundle 
must not be weakened by abstracting a single stick. They hear 
lawyers boast of the excellency of laws that bar that exercise of his 
free will which inclines him to withdraw iirom their power, and de¬ 
claring that his fealty, arising from the accidental circumstance of birth, 
can never be violated under any pretcnc^—that he must bear every 
evil life can inflict, but has no right to withdraw himself from that so¬ 
ciety which has a paramount claim on him and his. He considers, re¬ 
flects, and at last presumes to difier from these very politic but sophis¬ 
tical principles. What is society to him ? has he power over his own 
property,jgnd shall he have none over a choice of country? Shall he 
not re^gn that which in his feelings is guilty of injustice towards him, 
and'endeavour to spend the remainder of life in the mode most epnge- 
nial and soothing to a wounded spirit ? He demurs a moment, forms 
his resolution, rushes into the woods, and becomes a hunter for thereat 
of his days, far removed from the footsteps of civilized man. Who 
can blame such an individual, or with justice contend that he has no 
moral right thus to dispose of himself? Who can blame him for not 
submitting to a stdee of life full of disgust, and that would drench the 
remainder of his days in suffering? 

Such was, in all probability, the reasoning of Colonel Daniel Boon, 
whose name was unknown in this country until it was lately brought 
before the public by Lord 630-00.* His history is still a novelty. Ac¬ 
cident made me acquainted with some incidents respecting him by 
means of an American friend. Memoirs of this extraordinary indivi¬ 
dual, or rather of part of his singular career, have been published on 
the other side of the Atlantic, but I believe have never yet reached Eng¬ 
land. Boon originally belonged to the state of North Carolina, where 
he cultivated ^ farm. In company with five other individuals, he left 
that province in 17 (> 9 , and journey ell to^a river that falls into the Ohio, 


* Tl»c passage alluded to, l»y Ldrd Byron, is 'as follows ; 

Of all men, saving Sylla, the manslaycr, 

^Who passes for in life and death most lucky. 

Of the great names which in our faces stare. 

The General Boon, backwoodsman of Kentucky, 
Was happiest among mortals any whore; 

Pot' killing nothing but a hear or buck, he 
Eujoy’d the lonely, vigorous, harmless days 
Of his old iigc in wilds of ifcepest maze. 

Crime came not near him—she is not the child 
Of solitude; health shrank not from him—for 
Her home is in the rarely-trodden wild, 

Wlicre if men seek her not, and death he more 
Their'choice than life, i^rgive them, as beguiled 
By habit to what theif own hearts abhor— 

In Titles eaged. The present case in point I 
Cite is, that Boon lived hunting up to ninety; 

And whnt’s still stranger, Idft behind a name 
For which men vainly decimate the throng. 

Not only famous, but of that good fame. 

Without which gloiy*^ hut a tavern song— 

Simple, serene, the antipodes of shame, 

Which hate nor envy e'er could tinge with wrong s 
An active hermit, even in age the child 
Of nature, or the Mon of Robb rua trild. 
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with a view of settling upon it. The spot which he chose was situated 
in the state of Kentucky, in which he thus became the first settler. 
He began by erecting a house, surrounded by a stockade or close pali¬ 
sade, formed of the square trunks of trees, placed close together and 
sunk deep in the earth, a precaution absolutely necessary to be taken 
in a frontier settlement continually exposed to the attacks of the native 
Indians. This fort, as the Americans call such defences, was situated 
about seventy-five miles from the present town of Frankfort, and the 
party gave it the name of Fort Boonsborough; and thus was formed the 
primitive settlement of the state of Kentucky, which now haa^ population 
of 564,317. He entered l^s lands and secured them, ^he imagined, 
so as to give him a safe tide, and was completely establi^ed^n them in 
thp year 1775. He seems, however, to have experienced various at¬ 
tacks from hostile tribes of Indians. A*t this place, with no common 
resolution, and with a fortitude that argued him to be of the order of 
superior men, far removed from military succour, in a wild and savage 
forest, and with a constant fear of attack frdm a ferocious enemy, lie 
steadily and undauntedly proceeded to mature his plans. When his 
little fort was completed, be removed his establishment to it from North 
Carolina, conducting thither his wife and daughters, the first white fe¬ 
males that had ever trod on the shores of the Kentucky river. He 
was soon joined by four or five other families, and thirty or forty men 
settlers. They had several times repulsed the attacks of the Indians 
with bloodshed; and at length, while making salt from some brine 
springs at no great distance from his home, he was surprised, together 
with twenty-seven of his •settlers, by upwards of a hundred, who* 
were on dieir march to renew iheir attacks on his infant colony. He 
capitulated with them on condition that their lives should be spared, 
and they were immediately marched away to an Ifl^ian toum on the 
JVliami river, a long distance off, and finally conducted to die British 
governor, Hamilton, at Detroit, the Indians scrupulously abiding by 
the'terms on which Boon Had surrendered to them. These sons of na¬ 
ture, however, got so attached to their prisoner on their march, that 
they would not resign him to the British governor, nor’even part with 
him for a hundred pounds generously offered for him by the British 
officers, in order that he might return home to his family; but leavtTIg 
his fellow-settlers behind, they took him away with*thenwagain, adopted 
him into the family of one of their chiefs, and allowed him to hunt or 
spend his time in the way most agreeable to his inclinatioq. One day 
he went with them to make salt, when he met with four hundred* and 
fifty warriors painted and armed, and ready to set out against Fort' 
Boonsborough. He immediately determined, at a great risk of his 
life, to make his escape, trembling as he was •for the fate of his family 
and settlement. In four days he reached Boonsborough, a distance of 
one hundred and sixty miles, making only*one meal by the way. ^ Not 
a minute was to be lost, and he began to strengthen Bis Ic^^cfences 
and fortify himself as strongly as possible. The Indians, finding he had 
escaped, delayed their attack; and having received a reinfqjpement 
of men, in which were a few ,froops, he determined to brave all dan¬ 
gers and defend himself to the last. At length a ferocious Indiqp 
array made its appearance. Boon encouraged his little garrison to 
maintain an obstinate defence, death being prelcrablc to captivity, 
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though his hope of resisting with success was but faiut. The cruel and 
savage enemy also, they might well calculate, would become doubly en¬ 
raged by a protracted resistance; but like brave men, determined to let 
fate do its worst and think nothing of 6nal consequences, they let the 
Indian chief know their resolution. Upon this the latter demanded a 
parley with nine of the garrison ; articles werejproposed for an arrange¬ 
ment without bloodshed; but on signing them they were told it was the 
Indian custom to shake hands with each other by way of scaling their 
engagement. On complying, eaoJi Indian grappled his man in order 
to make him prisoner, but, by a miracle, eight out of the nine succeeded 
in extricating tjjtcmselves, Boon being among the number, and they got 
safe into th|;ir garrison. A furious attack was now made upon the fort, 
which lafsted nine days and nights, during which only two men wejje 
killed and four w'ounded by, tlitS besiegers, who in return suffered se¬ 
verely, and the logs of the fort were stuck full of the bullets which" 
they bred. At length hostilities ceasing, Boon’s wife, who on his first 
captivity supposing liim killed, had set off with her family on horseback 
through the woods a long and dangerous distance into North Carolina, 
was fetched back by h6r husband a second time to his new residence, 
where he hoped for the future to pursue his peaceful occupations un¬ 
molested. His suflerings and perils had been great, but his courage 
and constancy had surmounted them all, and he had just reason to cal¬ 
culate at last upon a period of repose. 

Boon, however, was not to end his days amid the advantages of so¬ 
cial life. His horoscope had been cast, and discovered no common 
portion of malign influence. Ilis courage *and constancy, under the 
severest trials ; his long and unremitting labours, in perfecting his in¬ 
fant settlement, almost entitled him to a civic crown ; but how different' 
was his veward! / After his exemplary labours, tiftcr spending the 
best part 6f an honest life in rearing and'prpvidiug for a numerous fa-, 
mily, and having arrived at that period of existence when he might 
reasonably expect to enjoy the frtiit of his exertions, and obtain some 
return for the fatigues and hazards of his preceding life ; too old to 
begin another s*cttlement, and that which he had begun so many years 
before in the heart of the wilderness, looking smiling around him, the 
Jjropofhis old age, the pride of his hoary years, his family’s hope when 
lie should he Icid low'-^ie suddenly finds that he is possessed of no- 
’ thing, that his eyes must be closed without a home, and that he must 
be an outcast in his grey hairs. His heart is torn, his feelings are 
lacei'Uted by the chicanery of the law, which discovers that there is a 
defect ini^his title to the land of which he was the first settler, even in 
a state where no white man had put in the spade before him. Per¬ 
haps his thriving farm was envied by some new adventurer. The dis¬ 
covery was fatal to his happiness. While he fondly believed that his title 
was indisputable, his land was taken from him, his goods were sold, and 
he was deprived of his all. The province h^d been rapidly settling by 
his countrymen, and encrcasing civilization was accompanied by those 
vices which are its never-failing atteddants. Knavery, in every form, 
inarched with it; interest, at any sacrifice pf honour and justice, became 
the reigning principle. The law, which in all countries inflicts nearly 
as much evil as it prevents, was made an instrument to dispossess him 
^his property, and he saw himself a wanderer and an outcast. His 
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past labour, even to blood, had been in vain. Cut to the soul, with a 
wounded spirit, he still showed himself an extraordinary and eccentric 
man. He left for ever the state in which he had been the first to in¬ 
troduce a civilized population—where he had so boldly maintained 
himself against external attacks, and shown himself such an industrious 
and exemplary citizen ; where he found no white man when he sat 
himself down amid the ancient woods, and left behind him half a 
million. He forsook it fdr ever ; no intreaty could keep him within its 
bounds. Man, from whom he deserved every thing, had persecuted 
and robbed him of all. lie bade hi^ friends and his family adieu for 
ever; he felt the tie which linked him to social life was jjroken. He 
took with him his rifle and^a few necessaries, and crossing the Ohio, 
pursued liis track till he was two or thred hundred mile^inadvance of 
an^ white settlement. As thd territory north of the OhioVas taken 
possession of, and peopling fast from the? IJnited States, he crossed the 
Missisippi, and plunged into the unknown and immense country on the 
banks of the Missouri, where the monstrous Mammoth is even now sup¬ 
posed to be in existence. On die sliorcs of this mighty river be reared 
his rude log hut, to which he attached no idea of permanency, but held 
himself constantly ready to retire yet farther from civilized man, sliould 
he approach too near Ids desert solitude. With the exception of a son, 

• who resided with bis father, according to some accounts, but without 
any one, according to others, his dog and gun were his only com¬ 
panions. He planted the seeds of a few esculent vegetables round his 
fragile dwelling, but his principal food he obtained by hunting. He 
has been seen seated orf a log at the entrance of his hut by an explor¬ 
ing traveller, or far more ^equcntly by the straggling Indian. His* 
rifle generally lay across his lyiees and his dog at his side, and he 
rarely went farther from home than tlie liaunts of the deer and the wild 
turkey, which constituted his principal support. 4n his solitude he 
would sometimes speak of his*pasi actions, and of his indefatigable 
labours, with a glow of delight on his countenance that indicated how 
dear they w'cre to his heart* and would then become at once silent and 
dejected. He would survey his limbs, look at his shrivelled bands, 
complain of the dimness of his sight, and lifting the rifle to his shoul¬ 
der take aim at a distant object, and say that it trembled before bis 
vision, that his eyes were losing their pow'er, rubbing them with iTtSf 
Iiands, <md lamenting tliat his youth and matihdbd gone, but 

hoping his legs would serve him to the last of life, to carry bim to 
spots "frequented by the gamg, that be might not starve. docs not 
appear that he talked much of the ingratitude of mankind towards 
bim. He perhaps thought regret and complaint alike unavailing, and ' 
tliat his resolution of exiling himself in the back woods and the terri¬ 
tories of tlie Indians was the best w'ay of demonstrating the high-spi¬ 
rited contempt and indignation he felt towards bis countrymen, by 
whom he had been so unjustly treated. Bdon seems to have possessed 
a great mind; congregated men had treated him wdth injhstice gnd with 
cruelty, considering his claims upon them; he sought not to retaliate his 
injuries on individuals—he felt not the passion of revenge, nor tJtie wish 
to injure those who had injure^ him irreparably, but he viewed social 
man with the scorn of ill-requited merit, and he determined to withdravj^ 
from his power. ’ He felt that he could not be happy amid the heart- 
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less vices of society; that the desert and the forest, the Indian, the 
rattlesnake, and the Juagar, were preferable associates; that they bore 
no feigned aspect of kindness while they were secretly plotting his de> 
atruction; that they rarely inflicted evil without just provocation; and 
that the uncontrolled child of Nature was a preferable companion to 
the executors of laws, which to him at least, however beneficial they 
might in some cases be to others, were most cruel and unjust. 

Ilius he passed through life till he was between eighty and ninety 
years of age, contented in his wild solitude, and in his security from in¬ 
justice and rapacity. About a twelvemonth ago, it is reported, he was 
found dead,on his knees, with his rifle cocked and resting on the trunk 
of a fallen tree, as if he bad just been going to take aim, most probably 
at adeer,«whl& death suddenly terminated his earthly recollections of 
the in^atitude of bis fellow-creatures,'at a period when his faculties, 
though be had attained such di> age, were not greatly impaired. Boons- 
borough is now a thriving town, and its name will ever remain as a 
testimony of its founder’s sufferings, and the conduct of his fellow- 
citizens towards hi^, in the midst of the freest nation of ancient or 
modern times. » ' Y. I. 


THE LOST PLEIAD. 

Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below.”— Lord Byron. 

And is there glory from the Heavens ilcpartcd ? 

—Oh, void uniiiark’d !—ihy sisters of the sky 
Still hold their place on high. 

Though from its rank thine o;;b so long hatli slnrled. 

Thou! that no more art seen of mortal eye ! 

Hath the Night lost a gem, the regal Nigl|t ? 
i. —She wears her crown of old magnificence. 

Though thou arc exiled t’neiice! 

No desert seems to par/_ those urns/jf ligltl. 

Midst the far depths of purple gloom intense. 

They rise in joy, the starry myriads burning ! 

The Shbpherd greets them on his mountains free, 

And from the silvery sea 
To them the Sailor’s wakeful eye is turning ; 

^ i-Uuchanged they rise, they have not mourn’d for thee ! 

Couldst thou be shaken from thy radiant place, 

, JEv’n as a dew-drop from the myrtle-spray, 

Swejit by the wind away ? 

Wert thou not peopled by some glorious race. 

And was there power to smite them with decay ? . 

Why, who shall talk of Thrones, of Sceptres riven? 

—It is too sad to think on what uoe arc. 

When from its height afar, 

A world sinks thus ! and yon majestic Heaven 

Shines not the less for that oneivanish’d star! h' H. 



THE PHOGRE8S OF COXCOMBRY. 

** Nemo repente fait dendissimus.'* 

The transfonnation of the cfarjrsalis into the butterfly is not more 
complete or surprising than that of the slovenly schoolboy into the 
finished civil, academic, or military dandy. The last metamorphosis is, 
however, more gradual than the former. The nice observer can easily 
mark the successiye stages of its developcment, from the superstitious 
tie of the cravat and scrupulous “ brushing of the hat o’mornings,” to 
the minute observance of the entire ccrepionial of foppery, and faith¬ 
ful discharge of the whole duty of dandyism. , 

The passion for dress is, generally speaking, stronger in die fair sex 
than in ours, and is in them infinitely more'excusable, mt when it 
has once thoroughly laid hold of dn unlucky wight, it carries Inm into 
much greater and more ridiculous excesse^thap we ever witness among 
the ladies. Dandyism, at first, is like the small speck in the cloudless 
azure, which to the eye of the experienced mariner presages the ga¬ 
thering storm. In its birth it is scarcely noticed by ^nunon observers, 
or noticed only to be despised. But it gradually mcreases by fresh 
accessions of vapour, until the intellectual horizon becomes completely 
overcast, and the sun of reason 

’ . ■■ ■ ' “ from far peeps with a sickly face. 

Too weak the clouds and mighty fogs to chase.** 

The late Hugh Peters was a striking instance of how far the genuine 
dandymania could carry a man, who in other respects was hot destitute 
of natural good sense. In Hugh, indeed, this disease appeared to be 
constitutional; he evinced evident symptoms of it at a very early age, 
and it continued with increasing violence to his dying day. This 
master-passion was not to be controlled by sickness, poverty, im¬ 
prisonment or exile, it burned with as much fervour in age^s in 
youlh, and was scarcely extii\gu!khed» by that universal damper— 
death. 

Hugb, as I have said, began dandyism &t an early age. His parents 
were “ of the straitest sect,” Methodists. They, of course,,reprobated 
all vain adornment of the outward man, considering the gauds of dress 
as the ensigns of Satan, and so many badges of subjection to the king-,^ 
dom of darkness. They were careful that Hugh. sly}uld be arrayed 
with the utmost plainness, in clothes of the coar^st texture, and.the 
most ungainly fashion. The style of liis habiliments was singularly, 
ludicrous, and afforded infinite diversion to his young companions. 
Instead of being dressed in the fashion of boys of his own age and rank* 
he was attired like an old man. He usually wore a blue coatVith 
covered buttons, which fitted him like a sentry-box, and exhibited a 
latitude of skirt that would have dpne honour to'George Fox himself. 
You would swear that he had been measured by the tailors of Laputa, 
or the ingenious artist who works from hasty observations taken on * 
the body of M. Rothschild, duying its transit to the Stock-Exchange. 
His waistcoat was of a sober brown, with pocket-flaps “ five fathom 
deep,” that overhung a pair of scarfty corduroy inexpressibles, sasree 
covering the cap of his knee. G*ey yarn stockings, shoes, or rather 
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brogues, two inches in the sole, and a broad-brimined hat, completed 
the exterior of the elegant Hugh Peters. 

The system pursued by his parents produced an effect diametrically 
opposite to their intention. It turned the boy's regard to the subject 
of dress, and generated and fostered the desire of decoration. He ven- 
lured, as he grew older, though with a trembling hand, to make some 
slight reform in his costume. He disfranchised his enormous coat- 
daps, and succeeded in cancelUng a fe^ sinecure pockets. 1'liis he 
managed by cultivating a good understanding with his tailor. But all 
his efforts were fruitless, to oblige his corduroy breeches to vacate 
their seat, or to prevent the annu^ return of the broad-brimmed beaver 
to the presidency of his pericranium. He managed, however, to pro¬ 
cure a^paff*of buff leathef-gaiters as a counterbalance to the corrupt in- 
fluence' of the one, and in some deglee to alter the constitution of the 
other, by cocking it up at'the sides with black pins; a measure,'which 
would have rendered him a prime favourite at the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh, when Paul, the hater of round hats, was autocrat of all the 
Russias. • 

It is not to bt^ftiagined that even these changes were effected with¬ 
out considerable opposition : in fact, they gave birth to continual ex¬ 
plosions of present wrath, and fulminations of wrath to come, on the 
part of his father. Ilis mother, too, added her mite of zeal in predict¬ 
ing the eventual perdition of her only son ; for who, as she acutely re¬ 
marked, could escape hell-fire, that wore a cocked hat and sulphur- 
coloured gaiters ? But Hugh had arrived at that age and stature 
where flagellation ceases to be practicable,’ and exhortation to be effi¬ 
cient. His parents could not succeed ^ 

“ vji'ith wind 

' Of airy threats <o awe, whom now with deeds 
, They could not." ^ 

Their*"only resource was to d^pri'^^'e him altogether of money;. and 
though this could not wither his dandyism in the bud, it yet checked 
its growth for a season, anddniparted to it a stunted character of ori¬ 
ginal and ludicrous peculiarity. 

Necessitjr is tl\p mother of invention, and some of Hugh’s devices at 
tins period to put off the clown and put on the dandy were sufficiently 
ingenious, tbou^b often productive of ridiculous results. He turned 
tailor in bii? own defence, but bis earlier attempts to modify his habili- 
jnents, were, like the infant efforts of every art, rude and clumsy to a 
degree. ^ He reduced the latitude of his skirts without any very strict 
observance of matlicmatical proportion, and finished his work with no 
parucular neatness of stitching. The partial alterations in bis dress, 
harmonized very ill with its general character, and often- exhibited the 
most ridiculous conti asts. The flaming gaiters, for instance, were not 
well assorted w'ith the clumsy shoes and corduroy-breeches deeply 
bronzed by the rclentlc.'fs finger of time. The tail of his coat, cropped 
shor/ by his rash hand in evil hour, gave to the otlicrwise too ample 
garment, something of the look of a iceman’s jacket destitute of the 
ba^e and made by a most ill-eonditioned tailor. A red waistcoat, 
second-hand, trimmed with old fur, and, in the fashion of the day, ridi¬ 
culously short, which he piuchased of an honest Israelite, seemed 
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within the prodigious lappels of his external habit, Iflce a flea in St, 
Paul’s, or Gulliver in the embraces of Glumdalclitch. His neck enve¬ 
loped in muslin, manifold, rose above his humble collar, “ like the 
tower of Lebanon which looketh towards Damascus." But an inven¬ 
tion which he hit on, for the decoration of his nether limbs, was indeed 
a chef-d'ccHvre, Entertaining a high opinion of the symmetry of this 
part of his person, he longed ,to reveal its graceful proportions in the 
seductive transparencies of stocking-web. Ilis uncle, who was some¬ 
thing of a dandy, gave him an opportunity of gratifying this penchant 
by the present of a pair of cast-off tights. These, though somewhat 
large, Hugh contrived, by his sartorial dexterity, to adapt tolerably 
well to his own person. But oni,trying them/)n, though highly grati¬ 
fied by the contemplation of the f^raur and tibia, he found thatt^ome- 
thing was still wanting to the perfection of tjieir developement. Our 
desires increase with onr possessions, and every-new gratification gives 
birth to a fresh necessity. Hugh soon discovered that tight pantaloons 
w'ithout Hessian boots were as preposterous as a haunch of venison 
without currant-jelly, or a leg of pork without pea^i^llding. They 
were, in truth, natural correlatives, coefficient qnarmtie.*!, mutually 
attractive, conductors to each other,—their separation was violent, 
dangerous, improper, sacrilegious! But how to efft:ct the desired 
iinibn? Boots were dear, Hngli was poor ; his uncle had no Hessians 
to spare, and his father’s heart and purse were equally closed against 
him. He must either wear the pantaloons without hoots (a thing not 
to be thought of) or steal a ])air. Dire dilemma! diabolical alterna¬ 
tive ! But the genius of dandyism descended kindly to his aid, and 
opportunely rescued her ardent viotary from the hazard of crime and the 
mortification of disappointment. Hugh cast around 


“ His baleful eves, « 

That witiilssM huge utHicciou and dismay,” • 

• • • 

lie suddenly espied his buff-leather gaiters, which hung upon a peg 
above his head. An idea Hashed across his brain like lightning—one 
of those felicitous conceptions of genius, perfect as if matureil by 
years of thought, sudden as inspiration I lie seized tlu* gaiters, posted 
to a cobler, had them cut out into the shape of Hessian boots at top, 
blackened, polished, decked with tassels. What need of more words ? * 
Nothing could be more complete. The following* day wa» Sunday. 
He appeared at church in complete costume,—cocked chapeau, pud¬ 
ding-cravat, red waistcoat, fireman’s jacket, hrown-coloiircd .tights, 
and gaiter-boots,—the admiration of himself—the derision of many— * 
the astonishment of all! * 


But the hour was at hand when Hugh was to cast his slough, to un¬ 
fold his glittering scales in the sunbeam, to burst thft dark prison of his 
chrysalis for ever, and issue forth an airy butterfly in all the colours of 
the rainbow. His father, who was much mofe sincerely devoted to ” 


Mammon than to God, undertook a voyage to Smyrna in qnes^of 
gain. I'he prince of air, who* thought it high time to appropriate 
his destined prey, raised a storm and plunged the ^fcthodist^c: mg*-- 
chant in the deep. Hugh was solp heir of all his wealth, which was 
considerable, and as the trustees of the ])roperty did not pretend to 
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«ny control over his condnct, this hopeful youth was left at the age 
of seventeen 

** Lord of himself, that heritage of woe.” 

His first step was to enter the army, a measure of which he would 
not have dared to whisper during the lifetime of his father. He got 
into a dashing regiment of light-infantry, and soon became distinguished 
for the most extravagant foppery. Noh contented with the costume of 
his coros, which was elegant and splendid, he was perpetually making 
such aXterations and additions as his own whim suggested. His capri¬ 
cious taste in this way subjected him to frequent reprimands and arrests 
for the' violation of the regimental orders. His offences became at last 
so frequMit and so flagrant, that the colonel, much of a martinet, told 
him Chat he must leave the regiment unless he thought proper to con- 
fonn to its regulations of dress. Hugh promised obedience, and fbr a 
while was less open in’his'transgrcssions. But his ruling passion was 
too strong to be controlled for any length of time. He went to a 
garrison-ball in a fantastic costume which bore a caricatured resem¬ 
blance to the uniform of his corps. The first person he met there was 
the colonel, who insisted on his leaving the room immediately; and as 
colonels seldom experience much difficulty in the removal of an ob¬ 
noxious subaltern, his exit from the regiment very speedily followed 
his exit from the ball. He was, in fact, adrised to tender his resigna¬ 
tion ; and be had too much knowledge of the army not to feel the pro¬ 
priety of following this judicious counsel. 

Hugh was not very seriously concerned for the loss of his commis¬ 
sion, as it left him fancy free” to pursue his devious courses through 
the fields of foppery and fashion. He repaired to London, and soon 
became the very mirror of fantattic coxcombry. He had his day like 
other dogs, and the time has been when the promenades of Bond-street 
and Hyde-p4rk would have been deemed to< want their most essential 
attraction in the absence of'“th6 original Hugh Peters.” But, alas 
for human eminence, and the degeneracy of present times! The 
“ lights of the world and {Temigods orfame” have quitted the stage for 
ever, and the fashionable, like the political horizon, is left in a feeble 
twilight^ the precursor, it is to be feared, of a long night of Egyptian 
darkness. Brummel is extinct, Van Butchcll in his grave. Sir L—, 
like another Ovid in Pontus, is exiled to the ungenial climate of St. 
George’s, where he pours his unavailing “ tristia,” and stoops indeed, 
but, alas, no more to conquer! Baron Geramb is gone, and the gallant 
gay “ Lothario” is sobered down into “ Benedick, the married man.” 

■ We listen in vain for the rattling of his chariot-wheels, and the high- 
crested cock has now become an empty name. Finally, Hugh Peters 
himself hath passed away, and the flags of Bond-street have forgot his 
steps! ' ^ 

Hugh was, at this time, more remarkable for the singularity than the 
taste of his costume. ' He delighted in glaring colours, and a close fit 
considered the “ summum bonuip.” His motions were dreadfully 
constrained by the tightness of his dress, and the various organic func- 
tjons seriously impeded. To button his coat required an effort almost 
superhuman. His inexpressibles fhorresco roferens) were perpetually 
yielding to the force of pressure, and leaving him exposed in some 
vital part. The tarsus, metatarsus, apd toes, sustained infinite damage 
from the compressive action of the boot, and the uncomfortable pro- 
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jection of a heel three inclies high. His feet became pleasingly variegated 
with corns and bunnions, and were soon reduced to a state of .prema¬ 
ture superannuation. 

I shall not speedily forget the first time I had the honour of behold¬ 
ing Hugh Peters. He was in full dress for the pit of the Opera. His 
coat was of the genuine Pomona-green, with a collar reaching to the 
crown of his head, basket-worked buttons made of silver, and skirts lined 
with white silk. His waistcoat was white, richly embroidered, and 
studded with three rows of small yellow buttons. Inside this were 
two more, cushioned and quilted, the one of scarlet silk, the other of 
sky-blue. Canary-coloured small-clothes, with flesh-coloured sUk- 
stockings, decorated his nether limbs; and a pump, which igight emu¬ 
late a vice, with a diamond buckle, showed las almost Chinese tfoot to 
exquisite advantage. His cravat, ’which at the least he took anfiour to 
adjust, was fastened in the centre with a large emerald, and beneath it 
a waving banner of frill sported in the wanton zephyrs. A gold eye¬ 
glass with a red riband, white kid-gloves, and inordinate chapeau- 
bras —the portrait is finished. • 

Hitherto Hugh had given more attention to his person tlian his 
face; and, coxcomb as ho was, he had still much to learn in the mi¬ 
nuter details of dandyism. Critically nice in the cut and fashion of his 
apparel, he was but a novice in the mysteries of the cosmetic art, his 
practice in this way scarcely extending beyond the more ordinary pro¬ 
cesses of ablution. He had, besides, certain prepossessions to over¬ 
come on this score. Notw'ithstanding the latitude of his foppery, he 
conceived that there was a’fixed boundary beyond which it must not 
extend, and where manliness wopld say, “thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther.” lie would wear, for instance, a coat tight enough almost to 
check respiration, but would shudder at the thought of a pair of stays. 
He might employ an hour in brushing his hair, but he vwuld turnjwith 
loathing from the idea oi painting bis f^pe. But it is the charaeffer of 
every folly, and of every vice, to increase, unless the growtli be timely 
anti effectually prevented. Tire incipient •gangrene must be met with 
the knife and the cautery. Hugh’s attention was first directed to his 
visage by some one remarking that his eyebrows were rither light. 
There could be nothing unmanly in adding to the expression of the 
countenance, to which dark eyebrows so materially contributed. He* 
began first by pencilling, next proceeded to painting, ar^l lastly to 
staining his brows, with a variety of deleterious composts. He be¬ 
came the dupe of advertising impostors, and the most absurd distresses 
were the frequent result of his ill-judged experiments. In the* co^ursc* 
of a few months his brows had successively assumed all the colour# of 
the rainbow, to the vast amusement of his friends, and his own ineffable 
inconvenience. He persevered, however, with a constancy worthy of 
a better cause, and at last hit upotf a composition which produced the 
proper hue; but after a few applications utterly*destroyed the hair, and- 
left him literally hrowless ! His only resource was a pair of artifjpial 
eyebrows, which formed, as m*ay be supposed, but an imjierfect de¬ 
ception, and an insecure substitute for the natural. ^ 

Hugh’s next discovery was, that a smooth skin and clear complexion 
were essentials of beauty. His toilet was soon loaded with cold cream, 
milk of roses, botanic bloom, eaii de Cologne, and soaps of all sono- 
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Tous titles borrowed from “ (he rich orient," and of a variety of shades 
of colour and degrees of fragrance* His hands now caiac in for their 
share of attention, and he consumed immense quantities of almond 
paste and white wax. Not satisfied with topical applications for the 
purpose of improving his appearance, he used warm baths, had him¬ 
self blooded and physicked regularly with the same view. He con¬ 
sumed three estates, which he inherited,^ in tlie expenses of the toilet. 
When destitute of money, he ran in debt to gratify his vanity; and for 
some years previous to his death he supported his elegant appearance 
by certain financial measures, to which, peradventure, a fastidious 
moralist'<might attach an impolite epithet. Confined in the Bench, 
he used tq^aunter about|^ in a rich ro^c dc chamhre, green velvet-cap, 
and r^ slippers, with an immense ^Turkish pipe in his mouth, from 
which he exhaled not “Mundungus’ ill-perfuming scents," but, green 
tea I He debilitated his fiiame by the use of medicine, and contract¬ 
ed complaints in his side and chest from continual pressure. 

Dandyism is in youth only ridiculous; in age it is contemptible. 
We have attempted Ihe portrait of Hugh in his earlier days. At fifty 
he was the most artificially constructed being in existence; he was 
made up from hfead to foot. He wore a wig, false eyebrows, false 
whiskers, and false mustachios. He had a complete set of false teeth, 
his cheeks and lips were painted, and the furrows beneatli his eyes 
were filled up with a white paste. His clothes were stuffed out at the 
chest and shoulders, his waist was tightened in with stays, and he h.id 
false calves to his legs. He was altogether a walking deception—a 
complete lie from top to toe—a finished specimen of that most despi¬ 
cable of all animals—the superannuatcyl dandy. II. 


' Tllli SLEEPER ON MARA,TI10N. 

I LAY upon the Solcnm p’aiii. 

And by the funeral mound. 

Where those Who died not there in ^ail^ 
Their place of sleep had found. 

’'J'was silent where the free l>lood gush’d. 
When Persia came array’d,— 

So many a voice had there been bush’d, 

• So, many a footstep stay’d ! 

1 slumber’d on the lonely spot. 

So sanctified by Death ! 

I slumber’d—^but my rest was not 
As theirs who lay beneath. 

For on my dreams, that shadow'y hour. 
They rose—the chainicss Dead— 

All af.-m’d they sprung, in joy, in power. 
Up from their grassy bed. 

I saw their spears, on that red field. 

Flash, as in time gone by! 

Chased to the seas, withoht his shield, 

1 saw the Persiap fly! 

1 woke—the sudden trumpet’s blast 
Call'd to another fight;— 

From visions of our glorious past. 

Who doth not wake in ,might ? 


F. H. 
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Oh Application to Study. 

No one is idle, who can do any thing. It is conscious inability, or 
the sense of repeated failure, that prevents us from undertaking, or de¬ 
ters us from the prosecution of any work. 

Wilson, the painter, might be mentioned as an exception to this 
rule; for he was said to be an indolent man. After bestowing a few 
touclics on a picture, he grew tired, and‘said to any friend who called 
in, “ Now, let us go somewhere 1” But the fact is, that Wil^bn could 
not finish his pictures minutely*; and that those few masterly touches, 
carelessly thrown in of a morning, were all tliat he could ddb The 
rest wtmid have been labour lost. Morlapd has been referred to as 
another man of genius, who could only be brodght to work by fits and 
snatches. But his landscapes and figures (whatever degree of merit 
they might possess) were mere hasty sketches; tpid he could produce 
all that he was capable of, in the first half-hour, us well as in twenty 
years. Why bestow additional pains without additional efiect ? What 
he did was from the impulse of the moment, from the lively impression 
of.somc coarse, but striking object; and with that impulse his efforts 
ceased, as they justly ought. There is no use in labouring, invitd 
Minerva —nor any difficulty in it, when the Muse is not averse. 

“ The labour wc delight in physics'pain.** 

Dcnner finished his unmeaning portraits with a microscope, and with¬ 
out being ever w'eary of his fruitless task ; for the essence of his genius 
was industry. Sir Joshua Reynolds, courted by the Graces and by 
Fortune, was hardly ever out of his painting-room; and lamented a 
few days, at any time sfent at a friend’s house or at a n^blemaif? seat 
in the country, as so much time lost. 'That darkly-illuminated room 
“ to him a kingdom was :* his.pencil was ^ the sceptre that he wielded, 
and the throne, on which his sitters were placed, a throne for Fame. 
Here he felt indeed at home; here the current of his ideas,flowed full 
and strong; here he felt most self-possession, mos* command over 
others; and the sense of power urged him on to his delightful task witl^ 
a sort of vernal cheerfulness and vigour, even in tbp decline of life. 
The feeling of weakness and incapacity would have made life hand soon 
falter, would have rebutted him from his object; or had the canvass. 
mocked, and been insensible to Ms toil, instead of gradually turning to 

“A lurid mirror, in which nature saw \ 

All her reflected feaiurcs," 

he would, like so many others, havs thrown down his pencil in despair, 
or jnocceded reluctantly, without spirit and without success. Claude 
Lorraine, in like manner, spent whole mornings on the banks of tK5 ’ 
Tiber or in his study, eliciting* beauty after beauty, adding touoii to 
touch, getting nearer and nearer to jgerfectiorr, luxuriating in endless 
felicity—not merely giving the salient points, but filling up the whole 
intermediate space with continuous grace and beauty! What farther 
motive was necessary to induce him to persevere, hut the bounty of his * 
fate ? What greater pleasure could he seek for, than that of seeing the 
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perfect image of his mind reflected in the work of his hand ? But as 
is the pleasure and the confidence produced by consummate skill, so is 
the pain and the desponding effect of total failure. When for the fair 
face of nature* we only see an unsightly blot issuing from our best en¬ 
deavours, then the nerves slacken, the tears fill the eyes, and the 
painter turns away from his art, as the lover from a mistress, that 
scorns him. Alas! how many such havf;, as the poet says, 

*• Begun in gladness; 

Whereof has come in the end despondency and madness*’— 

not for want of will to proceed, (oh! no,) but for lack of power! 

Hetvpe if is that those* often do be^ (up to a certain point of com- 
mop-place success) who have least knowledge and least ambition to ex¬ 
cel. Their taste keeps pace with their capacity; and they are ifot de¬ 
terred by insurmountable difficulties, of which they have no idea. I 
have known artists (for instance) of considerable merit, and a certain 
native rough strength-and resolution of mind, who have been active and 
enterprising in their profession, but who never seemed to think of any 
works but those which they had in hand; they never spoke of a pic¬ 
ture, or appeared to have seen one: to them I'llian, Raphael, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Correggio, were as if they had never been: no tones, 
mellowed by time to soft perfection, lured them to their luckless doom, 
no divine forms baffled their vain embrace ; no sound of immortality 
rung in their ears, or drew off their attention from the calls of cre¬ 
ditors or of hunger: they walked through collections of the finest 
works, like the Children in the Fiery Furnace, untouched, unapproach¬ 
ed. With these true terra:Jilit the art seemed to begin and end : they 
thought only of the subject of their next production, the size of their 
next canvass, tlie grouping, the getting of the figures in ; and conducted 
their Vork to €ts conclusion with as y ttle distraction of mind and as few 
misgivings as a stage-coachman condu<fis a stage, or a carrier delivers 
a bale of goods, according tq its destination. Such persons, if-they do 
not rise above, at least seldom sink below themselves. They do not 
soar to the.“ highest Heaven of invention,” nor penetrate tlie inmost 
recesses of the htart; but they succeed in all that they attempt, or are 
-.-"apable of, as men of business and industry in their calling. For 
them the veil of the Temple of Art is not rent asunder, and it is well: 
one glimpsS of the Sanctuary, of the Holy of the Holies, might palsy 
'their hands, and dim their sight for ever after! 

1 think there are two mistakes, common enough, on this subject; 
viz. diat men of genius, or of first-rate capacity, do little, except by 
intermittent fits, or per saltum —and that they do that little in a slight 
and slovenly mannei^.. There may be instances of this ; but they are 
not the highest, and they are the Exceptions, not the rule. On the 
^ contrary, the greatest artists have in general been the most prolific or 
’ the most elaborate, as the best writers have been frequently the most 
voluloinous as well as indefatigable. We have a great living instance 
among writers, that the quality of^ man’s productions is not to be esti- 
ma(!bd in the inverse ratio of their quantity, I mean in the Author of 
Waverlcy; the fecundity of whose pdh is no less admirable than its fe¬ 
licity. Shakspearc is another instance of the same prodigality of genius; 
his materials being endlessly poured forth witli no niggard or fastidious 
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hand, and the mastery of the execution be^g(m many respects at least) 
equal to the boldness of the design. As one example among others 
that I might cite of the attention which he gave to his subject, it is 
sufficient to observe, that there is scarcely a word in any of his more 
striking p^sages that can be altered for the better. If any person, for 
instance, is trying to recollect a favourite line, and cannot hit upon 
some particular expression, jt is in vain to think of substituting any 
other so good. That in the original text is not merely the best, but it 
seems the only right one. I will stop to illustrate this point a little. I 
was at a loss the other day for the line in Henry V. 

“ Nice customs curtesy to great kings.” • 

I could not recollect the word : I tried a number of others, such 
as ollf, grave, &c.—they would none of then} do, but seemed all heavy, 
lumbering, or from the purpose : the worfl nite, on tlie contrary, ap¬ 
peared to drop into its ))lace, and be ready to assist in paying the re¬ 
verence required. Again, 

“ A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
(^f him that hears it.” 


I thought, in quoting from memory, of “ A jest’s success,” “ A jest’s 
renown,” &c. I then turned to the volume, and there found the very 


word that, of all others, expressed the idea. Had Shakspearc searched 
through the four quarters of the globe, he could not have lighted on 
another to convey so exactly what he meant^—a casual, hollow, sounding 
success! I could multiply such examples, but that I am sure the 
reader will easily supply them»himself; and they show sufficiently that 
Shakspeare was not (as he is oftcn»rcprcsented) a loose or clumsy writer. 
The bold, happy texture of his style, in which every word is promi¬ 
nent, and yet cannot jfe torn from its place without violence, any more 
thhn a limb from the body, is (dne sliould think) the result either of 
vigilant pains-taking or of unerring, intuitive perception, and not the 
mark of crude conceptions, and ** thd random, blindfold blows of 
Ignorance.” 

There cannot be a greater contradiction tothecon}mool>i‘ejudicethat 
“ Genius is naturally a truant and a vagabond,” than the astonishing 
and (on this hypothesis) unaccountable number of ch(^s-d*oeuvre left iPt- 
hind them by the old masters. The stream of dieir invQption supplies 
the taste of successive generations like a river : they furnish a hundred^ 
Galleries, and preclude competition, not more by the excellence than 
by die number of their performances. Take Raphael and Rubens 
alone. There are works of theirs in single Collections enough to oc¬ 
cupy a long and laborious life, and yet their works are spread through 
all the Collections of Europe, ^hey seem to liavc cost them no more 
labour than if they “ had drawn in their breath and puffed it forth 
again.” But we know that they made drawings, studies, sketchaapf 
all the principal of these, with the care and caution of the tyf®® 

in the art; and tlii'y remain c(]u<n 
The Cartoons of Raphael alone 
made a life of illustrious labouv, 
struck off at a blow, and are no 


I proofs ot their capacity anu miigence. 
mfght have employed many yearn, and 
thougli they look as if they h^ been 
t a tenth part of what ho produced in 
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hia short but bright career. 4'ituin and Michad Angek) lived longer, 
but they worked as hard and did as well. Shall we bring in competi¬ 
tion with example like these some trashy caricaturist or idle dauber, 
who has nO sense of the infinite resources of nature or art, nor conse¬ 
quently any power to employ himself upon them for any length of time 
or to any purpose, to prove that genius and regular industry are in¬ 
compatible qualities ? 

In my opinion, the very superiority of the works of the great painters 
(instead of being a bar to) accounts for their multiplicity. Power is 
pleasure; and pleasure sweetehs pain. A fine poet thus describes the 
effect of die sight of nature on his mind : • 

•• ■ —■«—'*The souhdiiig cat.iract 

* Haunted me like a passion* the tall rock, 

' The mountain,,and the deep and gloomy wood, ' 

Their colours' and their forms were ihen to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love. 

That hud no need of a remoter eharin 
Hy thought supplied, nr any interest 
Unborrow’d from the eye.’’ 

So the forms of narurc, or the human form divine, stood before the 
great artists of old, nor required any other stimulus to lead the eye to 
survey, or dte hand to embody them, than the pleasure derived from 
the inspiration of the subject, and “ propulsive force” of the mimic 
creation. The grandeur of their works was an argument with them, 
not to stop short, but to proceed. They could have no higher excite¬ 
ment or satisfaction than in the exercise of their art and endless 
generation of truth iind beauty- Success prompts to exertion; and 
habit facilitates success. It is idle ,tu suppose wc can exhaust na¬ 
ture; and the more we employ our own faculties, the more we 
strengthen them f and enrich our stores of obsesyation and invention. 
The mere we’'do, the more w.e cm do. Not indeed if we gvt 
our ideas out of our ov:n heads —that stock is soon exhausted, and wc 
recur to tiresome, vapid imitations of ‘Our.selves. Dut this is the 
difference between real and mock talent, between genius and affecta¬ 
tion. Nature is not limited, nor docs it bccomo effete, like our con¬ 
ceit and vanity. The closer we examine it, the more it refines upon 
it c.xpands a^wc enlarge and shift our view ; it “grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our strength.” The .subjects are end¬ 
less ; and our capacity is invigorated as it is called out by occasion and 
necessity. He who does nothing, renders himself incapable of doing 
any things, but while we are executing any work, we arc preparing and 
qualif^fhg ourselves to undertake another. The ])rincii>lcs are the 
same m all nature; and wc understand them better, us wc verify them 
by experience and praaticc. It is not as if there was a given number 
of subjects to work upon, or a set oT innate or preconceived ideas in 
ouj: minds which we encrOiichcd upon with every new design; the sub¬ 
jects, as I said before, are endless, and we acquire ideas by imparting 
them. *' Our expenditure of intellectual wealth makes us rich : we can 
only be liberal as we have previously accumulated the means. By 
lying Idle, as by standing still, we are cotilined to the same trite, nar¬ 
row round of topics: by continuing om efforts, as by moving forwards 
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in a road, we extend our views, and discover continually new tracts of 
country. Genius, like humanity, rusts for want of use. 

Habit also gives promptness; and the soul of disp'itch is decision. 
One man may write a book or paint a picture, while another is delibe¬ 
rating about the plan or the title-page. The great painters were able 
to do so much, because they knew exactly what they meant to do, and 
how to set about it. They wefc thorough-bred workmen, and were not 
learning their art while they were exercising it. One can do a great 
deal in a short time if one only knows hovr. Thus an author may be¬ 
come very voluminous, who only employs an hour or two day in 
study. If he has once obtained,^by habit and reflection, a^se of his 
pen with plenty of materials to work upon, the pages vanish ^before 
him. The time lost is in beginning, or in stopping after we* hwve 
begun.* If we only go forwards with spirif ar;d confidence, we shall 
soon arrive at the end of our journey. A practised writer ouglit never 
to hesitate for a sentence from the moment he sets pen to paper, or 
think about the course he is to take. He must ttust to his previous 
knowledge of the subject and to his immediate impulses, and he will 
get to the close of his task without accidents or loss of time. I can 
easily understand how the old divines and controversialists produced 
thek folios : 1 could write folios myself, if 1 rose early and sat up late 
at this kind of occupation. But I confess I should be soon tired of it, 
besides w'earying the reader. 

In one sense, art is long and life is sliort. In another sense, this 
aphorism is not true. The best of us arc idle half our time. It is 
wonderful how much is done in a short space, provided we set about it 
properly, and give our minds wfiolly to it. Let any one devote him¬ 
self to any art or science ever so strenuously, and he will still have 
leisure to make considcred3le progress in half a dozen ether acquire¬ 
ments. Leonardo da Vinci was a nyitheraatician, a musi<^ian, a poet, 
and an anatomist, besides being dhe of the greatest painters of his age. 
The Prince of Painters was a c«urtier, a lover, and fond of dress and 
company. Michael Angelo was a prodigy of versatility of talent—a 
writer of Sonnets (whicli Wordsworth has thought worth translating) 
and the friend of Dante. Salvator was a liUenist and a satirist. Titian 
was an elegant letter-writer, and a finished gentleman.' Sir Joshua* 
Reynolds’s Discourses are more polished and classkal fevci^tban any 
of his pictures. Let a man do all he can in any one branch of study, 
he must either exhaust himself and doze over it, or vary his pursuit, 
or else lie idle. All our real labour lies in a nut-shell. The* mind 
makes, at some period or other, one Herculean effort, and the rcs1«is 
mechanical, ^ye have to climb a steep and narrow jirccipicc at first; 
but after that, the way is broad and easy, where we.may drive sevc;ral 
accomplishments abreast. Men shfluld have one principal pursuit, 
which may be both agreeably and advantageously diversified with others 
lighter ones, as the subordinate parts of a picture may be managed 
as to give effect to the centre grolip. It has been observed by a sensi¬ 
ble man*, that the having a regular occupation or professional dutjj*s - 


The Kuv. W. Shepherd, uf Gatcacre, iu the Preface tu his Life of Poggio. 
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to attend to, is no excuse for putting forth an inelegant or inaccurate 
work; for a habit of industry braces and strengthens the mind, and 
enables it to wield its energies with addition^ ease and steadier pur¬ 
pose.—Were 1 allowed to instance in myself, if what I write at present 
is worth nothing, at least it costs me nothing. But it cost me a great 
deal twenty years ago. I have added little to my stock since then, and 
taken little from it. I “ unfold the bdok and volume of the brain,’* 
and transcribe the characters 1 see there as mechanically as any one 
might copy the letters in ^ sampler. 1 do not say they came there 
mechaiti^lly—I transfer them to the paper mechanically. After eight 
or ten years* hard study, an author (at least) may go to sleep. 

I do not conceive rapidity of exedhtion necessarily implies slovenli- 
noss 6r crudeness. On the contr^rry, I believe it is often productive 
both of sharpness and freedom. The eagerness of compositiod strikes 
out sparkles of fancy, and runs the thoughts more naturally and closely 
into one another. There may be less formal method, but there is more 
life, and spirit, and truth. In the play and agitation of the mind, it 
runs over, and we dally with the subject, as the glass-blower rapidly 
shapes the vitreous fluid. A number of new thoughts rise up sponta¬ 
neously, and they come in the proper places, because they arise from 
the occasion. They are also sure to partake of the warmth and vivid¬ 
ness of that ebullition of mind, from which they spring. Spiritus pre- 
cipitandus est. In these sort of voluntaries in composition, the 
thoughts are worked up to a state of projection : the grasp of the sub¬ 
ject, the presence of mind, the flow of expression must be something 
akin to extempore speaking; or jperhaps such bold but finished 
draughts may be compared to fresco paintings, which imply a life of 
study and great previous preparation, but of which the execution is 
mqmentary and irrevocable. 1 will add a single remark on a point 
thafrhas beefn much disputed. CobbettMays it down that the first 

word that occurs is always the best.' I would venture to differ from 
his authority. Mr. Cobbett himself indeed writes as easily and 
as well as he talks *, but he perhaps is hardly a rule for others without 
his practice and without his ability. In the hurry of composition 
three or four words may present themselves, one on the back of the 
other, and the last may be the best and right one. I grant thus much, 
that it is in vaiin tp seek for the word we want, or endeavour to get at 
it second'hand, or as a paraphrase on some other word—it must come 
of itself, or arise out of an immediate impression or lively intuition of 
the subject; that*is, the proper word must be suggested immediately 
by^the thoughts, but it need not be presented as soon as called for. It 
is the same in trying to recollect the names of places, persons, &c. 
We cannot force pur memory; they must come of themselves by na¬ 
tural association, as it were; buif they may occur to us when we least 
think of it, owing to some casual circumstance or link of connexion, 
and long^fter we have given up the search. Proper expressions rise to 
th*e surface from the heat and fermeiYi:ation of the mind, like bubbles 
on an agitated stream. It is tips which produces a clear and sparkling 
style. 

In painting, great execution su;^plies the place of high finishing. A 
few vigorous touches, properly and rapidly disposed, will often give 
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more of the appearance and texture (even) of natural olnecta than the 
most heavy and laborious details. But this masterly style of execution 
is very different from coarse daubing. I do not think^ however, that 
the pains or polish an artist bestows upon his works necessarily inter¬ 
feres witli their number. He only grows more enamoured of his task, 
proportionally patient, indefatigable, and devotes more of the day to 
study. The time we lose is not in overdoing what we are about, but in 
doing nothing. Rubens had great facility of execution, and seldom went 
into the details. Yet Raphael, whose oil-pictures were exact and la¬ 
boured, achieved, according to the length of time be lived, very nearly 
as much as he. In filling up the parts of his pictures, and gjying them 
the last perfection they were capable of, he filled up his leisursf hours, 
which ^otherwise would have lain i3le on his hands. I have sometimes 
accounted for the slow progress of certain,* artists from the unfinished 
state in which they have left their wurks at last. These were evidently 
done by fits and throes—there was no appearance of continuous labour 
—one figure had been thrown in at a venture, afid then another; and 
in the intervals between these convulsive and random efforts, more 
time had been wasted than could have been spent ifl working up each 
individual figure on the sure principles of art, and by a careful inspec¬ 
tion of nature, to the utmost point of practicable perfection. 

Some persons are afraid of their own works ; and having made one 
or two successful efforts, attempt nothing ever after. They stand still 
midway in the road to fame, from being startled at the shadow of their 
own reputation. This is a heedless alarm. If what tliey have already 
done possesses real power, thig will increase with exercise; if it has 
not this power, it is not sufficient tp ensure them lasting fame. Such 
delicate pretenders tremble on the brink of ideal perfection, like dew- 
drops on the edge of flwvers ; and are fascinated, like fso many Nar¬ 
cissuses, with the image of thernsvlves* reflected from tlie publlb ad¬ 
miration. It is seldom, indeed, that this cautious repose will answer 
its end. ‘ While seeking to sustain our rcpsitation at the height, we are 
forgotten. Shakspeare gave different advice, and himself acted upon it. 

-“ Perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright. To have done, is to hang 
Quite out <»f fashion, like a rusty mail. 

In inoiiutnental mockery. Take the instanj. wit^j ^ 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast. Keep then the path ; 

For emulation hath a th'uusand sons, 

Thai one by one pursue. If you give way. 

Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right. 

Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by. 

And leave you hindmost:— • 

Or like a gallant horse, falfn in first rank. 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O’er-run and trampled. Then what they do in present. 

Though less than your« in past, must o’ertop yours : 

For time is like a lashionable host. 

That slightly shakes his parlifig guest by the hand. 

And wiui his arms outstretch’d as he would fly. 

Grasps in the comer. Welcome ever smiles. 

And farewell goes out sighing. O let not virtue seek 
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JlciiiuiiLrutiun fur the thing it was^ for beauty, tvil, 

Jiigti birth, vigour of bone, dencrt in service. 

Love, friendslnp, charity, are subjects all 
To envious anu calumniating Time. 

One touch of nature inahes the whole world kin. 

That ail with one consent praise new-born gauds. 

Though they are made and moulded of things past j 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object.” 

Troilus and Cressida. 

« * 

I cannot very well conceive how it is that some writers (even of taste 
and genius') spend whole*years in mere corrections for the press, as it 
were—polishing a line or adjustihg a comma. They take long to 
consider, exactly as theye'is notliing worth the trouble of a nioliienl’s 
thought; arid the more they deliberate, the further they arc from de¬ 
ciding: for their fastidiousness increases with tlie indulgence of it, nor 
is there any real ground for jn cfcrcnce. They are in the situation of 
Ned Sofiljj^ in the “ Tatler,” who was a whole niorning debating whe¬ 
ther a line of a poetical epistle sliould run— 

“ You slug your song with so much art 

or, 

** \ our song you sing with so much art.” 

These arc points that it is impossible ever to come to a determination 
about; and it is only a proof of a little mind ever to have entertained 
the question at all. . 

There is a class of persons whose mKids seem to move in an element 
of littleness; or rather, that are (/atanglcd in trifling difHcultics, and 
incapable of esj^tricating themselves from them. There was a remark¬ 
able ‘wstanccftof this improgressivc, inefiectflltil, restless activity of 
temper in a late celebrated dnd very ingenious landscape-painter. 
“ Never ending, still beginning,” his mipd seemed entirely made up of 
points and fractions, nor could he by any means arrive at a conclusion 
or a valuable whole. lie made it his boast that he never sat with his 
hands before hiifi, and yet he never did any thing. Ilis powers and 
•t's time were frittered away in an importunate, uneasy, fidgety at¬ 
tention to little things. The first picture he ever painted (when a nlere 
boy) was a Copy of hi.s father’s house; and he began it by counting the 
• number of bricks in the front upwards and lengthways, and then made 
a scale <'f them on Ids canvass. This’literal style and mode of study 
stuck to him to the last. He was put under Wilson, whose example 
(if any thing could) might have cured him of this pettiness of concep¬ 
tion ; but nature prevailed, as it almost always does. To take pains to 
no purpose, seemed to be his mottu« und the delight of his life. He 
Jy.fi; (when he died, not Jong ago) heaps of canvasses with elaborately 
finished pencil outlines on them, and with perhaps a little dead-colour¬ 
ing &dded here and there. In this stale they were thrown aside, as if 
he grew tired of his occupation the instant it gave a promise of turning 
to Account, and his whole object in the pursuit of art was to erect 
scufluldings. The same intense iutevest in the most frivolous things 
extended to the common concerns of life, to the arranging of his let- 
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ters, the labelling of his books, anil thJ inventory of his wardrobe. 
Yet he was a man of sense, who s^iw the folly and the waste of time in 
all this, and could warn others against it. The perceiving our own 
weaknesses enables us to give others excellent advice, but it does not 
teach us to reform them ourselves. “ Physician, heal thyself I” is the 
hardest lesson to follow. Nobody knew better than our artist that re¬ 
pose is necessary to great efTojrts, and that he who is never idle, labours 
in vain! 

Another error is to spend one’s life in procrastination and prepara¬ 
tions for the future. Persons of this turn of mind stop at the threshold 
of art, and accumulate the means of improvement, till thej* obstruct 
their progress to the end. They,are always pijtting off the evil day, and 
excuse themselves for doing nothiqg by commencing some new'^nd in¬ 
dispensable course of study. Their projects are magnificent, buf re¬ 
mote, and require years to complete or to put them in execution. Fame 
is seen in the horizon, and flics before them. Like the recreant boast¬ 
ful knight in Spenser, they turn thc'r backs on ^their competitors, to 
make a great career, but never return to the charge. They make them¬ 
selves masters of anatomy, of drawing, of perspc^ctive: they collect 
prints, casts, medallions, make studies of beads, of hands, of the bones, 
the muscles; copy pictures; visit Italy, Greece, and return as they 
wdnt. Thd| fulfil the proverb, “ When you are at Rome, you must do 
as those at Rome do.” This circuitous, erratic pursuit of art can come 
to no good. It is only an apology for idleness and vanity. Foreign 
travel especially makes mep pedants, not artists. Whaf we seek, we 
must find at home or nowhere. 'I he way to do great things is to set 
about something, and he who cajinot find resources in himself or in his 
own painting-room, will perform >he grand tour, or go through the 
circle of the arts and sciences, and end just where he began! 

The same remarks tbAt have been here urged with reSnect to aa ap¬ 
plication to the study of art, wjlh^in a- great measure, (though not in 
every particular,) apply to an attention to business t I mean, that exer¬ 
tion will generally follow success and opportunity in the one, as it does 
confidence and talent in the other. Give a man a motive to work, and 
he will work. A lawyer who is regularly feed, seldom neglects to look 
over his briefs: the more business, tbe more industry. 1 he stress laid 
upon early rising is preposterous. If we have any ^ing to do when 
we get up, we shall not lie in bed, to a certainty.* Thomson the poet 
was found late in bed by Dr. Burney', and asked why he had not risen ,• 
earlier. The Scotchman wisely?* answered, “ I had no motiv§, young 
man!” What indeed had he to do after writing the “ Seasons,’^ but 
to dream out the rest of his existence, unless it were to write* the 
“ Castle of Indolence!” * 


* Scboolbovs attend to their tasks as soon its thcfr aciiuirp a relish for stiu]y,^ 
and apply to that for which they fin«l tliey have a capacity. If a boy shows no in¬ 
clination for the Latin tongue, it is .a si^n he has not a turn for learnihglangimgcs. 
Vet lie dances well. Give up the thought of making a scholar of him, ami hnng 
him up to be a dancing-mnstcr! . . 
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il^ SECOND LETTED TO THE NEW EOTAL LITEEABT DOCIETT. 

. * 

Oe omnibufl rebus ^ qiUbosdbm elils, 

** A rebus upon all things, an^ on several othen.'’^^ee Translation. 

In my first letter I did not advfrt to one department of literature, 
tliat, for the abuses and corruptions wi^ which it is defiled, may be 
termed the Augaean stable of the Muses, and calls aloud for the 
cleansing interposition of a Society which will not shrink from any la> 
hours, however Herculean. *1 allude to the present state of Logic. It 
is true that this science is not so severely studied as it was formerly, 
but It stilLforms a regular part of ej^ery classical education: and as 
many avail themselves of its subtleties and labyrinths for the purpose 
of {>uzzling others or mailing their own escape, to the great detriment 
of all trutbf precision, 'and* simplicity, and the manifest subversion ot 
human reason in general, no more solemn or imperious duty can de¬ 
volve upon the Society than the correction of so enormous and crying 
an evil. The whole sixty-four difierent modes of syllogism should be 
instantly abolished by act of parliament; for what benefit can ever be de¬ 
rived from a stud^ which will admit of such undeniable falsehoods, in>- 
possible truisms, and conclusive contradictions, as are exhibited in the 
following well-know’n dilemma of the Greek logicians ?4!t£pimcnides 
said all Cretans were liars—Epimenides was himself a Cretan—there¬ 
fore Epimenides was a liar—therefore the Cretans were not liars— 
tliercfore Epimenides was not a liar—therpibre the Cretans were liars, 
&c. I am willing to believe that the great majority of the Society 1 
am addressing are fully impressed with the importance of atmospherical 
variations, as an inexhaustible subject of colloquial originality; yet what 
is to become of our social enjoyments, if this most pregnant and delight¬ 
ful lapic is to*be rendered unavailing by suck a reductio ad absurdum 
as th'b following ?—Either it rainsf o^, it does not rain—but it rains— 
therefore it does not rain: or by reversing the position, you may prove 
that it does rain, and so strike at the v6ry root of rational and instruc¬ 
tive conversation. In the succeeding trite quatrain a most unfounded 
and illiberal imputation is cast upon the filial affections of a respectable 
^class of his Majesty’s subjects—the venders of turnips. 

ti “ If the man who turnips cries, 

• Cries not when bis father dies, 

'Tis a proof that he had rather 
^ Have a turnip than -his father.” 

Whtn the perversion of logic is thus made a vehicle for private scandal, 
the legislature should provide some means of redress, for the party 
libelled, provided be be proved to have taken out a regular hawker's 

In the Musarum Deliciao an instance occurs of logical subtlety, which 
the Society may, perhaps, be disposed to think venial, and even lauda- 
blej since it was directed against the gfeat enemy of mankind. A friar 
is stated to have sold his soul to fhe Prince of darkness, upon condition 
thrft all his debts were paid;—money was supplied in abundance; and 
when the contracting party was cxtficated from all his pecuniary diffi- 
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culties, and Satan, appeared, saying (ihatlhe canie to claim the soul 
which was due to him, 

" The Friar return’d this answerIf 1 owe 
You any debts at all, then you must know 
I am indebted still:—if notning be 
Due unto you, why do you trouble me ?” 

This dangerous weapon is, however, sometimes applied, with a col-'' 
pable Jesuitism and casuistry, to the evasion of the spirit, by adhering 
to the letter, of the most important moral enactments. Thus it has 
been urged that we are ordered to forgive our enemies, but not our 
friends; not to bear false witness agaimt our neighbour, but We may 
do so for him: and he who had.been accused of an improper intimacy 
with his valet’s spouse, replied, jhat the offence was only fd^bidden 
against: another man’s wife, whereas rhis was his own man’s wife. STuch 
slippery subterfuges should be declared, by the* paramount authority of 
the Society, to be senseless and irreverent mockeries. It might be ad¬ 
visable also that they should pass a severe censjpre upon a certain lo¬ 
gical, or ratlier punning executor, who having three bank notes of a 
hundred pounds each to divide among five legatees, of whom he was 
himself one, said, “ There is one for you two, one for you two, and 
one for me too.” In cases of this nature, property, literature, and logic, 
uilite in claiming the protection of the new Society. 

It may also be most beneficially consulted as an umpire in cases that 
do not fall properly within the jurisdiction of any of our establislicd 
courts: such, for instancy, as the question whether tfie rustic was 
guilty of perjury, for swearing that at a certain hour a man on horse¬ 
back stopped at his house, whejn it was clearly proved to have been a 
tailor upon a mare:—whether the cfmraon dictum, that the best side of 
a plum-pudding is the left side, (i. e. that which is left,) can be logically 
said of a piece cut fror^, the centre;—whether you ma;y .legally object 
to paying for candles, hs of bjj^d (fuality, because when the)^ are half- 
burnt they will not burn any longer, but on the contrary burn shorter: 
—all these are most important honsideratidns, which ought not to be left 
in their present state of cavil and uncertainty. Perhaps it might be ad¬ 
visable to offer prizes for the best essays upon subjeots of general in¬ 
terest and clear unquestionable utility; such as the still unsolved pr(j- 
blem,—“ An chimaera rimboinbans in vacuo poterit edf re primas inten- 
tiones ?”—for a solution of the old metaphysical erbx of tilt jackass be¬ 
tween the two bundles of hay;—for an enquiry into the much-disputed . 
point, whether the philosopher Bias really invented the game qf bowls, 
and Eusebius spectacles ; whether Posthumus Lennatus was actpall^ 
born again of a lion after his burial; and whether the surgical essdy of 
Taliacotius, entitled “ De Curtis Membris,” may fairly be considered a 
prophecy that a well-known city baronet and his* son should both be¬ 
come members of parliament. Much good paay be effected in tljis 
way; but the questions selected should be of an importance^as manifest* 
as those which J have ventured^ to suggest. * » 

The preservation of our language in all its purity being one of the 
main objects of the Institution, its attention cannot too earnestly be di¬ 
rected to an abuse of terms whiclj is of much more serious importance 
than its mere philological inaccuracy, since it is calculated to injure 
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morality and ronfoiiml all iur notions of right and wrong, by substi¬ 
tuting certain silken phrases and taffeta terms precise for the most 
grave oflcnccs. Thus killing an innocent man in a duel is called—an 
affair of honour; violating the rights of wedlock—an affair of gal¬ 
lantry ; adultery—a faux pas ; defrauding honest tradesmen—outrun¬ 
ning the constable; reducing a family to beggary by gaming—shaking 
the elbows t a drunkard, that worst of pjil livers, is— a bon-vivant ; dis¬ 
turbing a whole street, and breaking a watchman’s head—a midnight 
frolic; exposing some harmless personage to insults, annoyances, and 
losses—a good hoax; uttenng deliberate falsehoods—shooting the 
long bow: and various other polite epithets will occur to the Society, 
which, afiSieting to be us^d as synonymes for vice, not unfrequently as¬ 
sume jElie language of virtue. It not beneficial to the monarchical 
principle that a female of bad character should be termed a cout;tcsan; 
nor to morality that cdie should be described as a woman of pleasure. 
Such lenient periphrases are of most injurious tendency; and if tl«? 
Society for the Suppression of Vice have failcrl to interfere for their 
discontinuance, I am confident that the Institution which I have the 
honour to adrdress will not shrink from the full performance of its 
duty. * 

Perhaps I maybe subjecting myself to the imputation of aHysteron- 
proteron, if, after noticing the abuses and perversions of words, I pl o- 
ceed to those of individual letters ; but the importance of the conclusions 
to which it leads induced me to reserve this subject for my own con¬ 
clusion, and so end where most people begin—with the alphabet. So 
obscure and incomprehensible is the origin of letters, that many authors 
have been glad to solve the difficulty of their invention by referring it 
to divine inspiration. In that cafe, however, there would have been 
some conformity of character, number, and setjucncc; whereas there is 
a marked di^eVence in all these constituents ataong the various nations 
of the* earth. The learned author aC I|ermcs informs us, that to about 
twenty plain elementary sounds we owe that variety of articulate voices 
which have been sufficient fb explain the sentiments of such an innu¬ 
merable multitude as all the past and present generations of men; and 
of course our alphabet, assuming this hypothesis to be true, might bo 
much contracted. Yet there are others still more numerous, embracing 
all numbers up Jo the Chinese, which reckons by thousands, and as¬ 
suming evety variety of collocation, without any one people being able 
. to assign reasons for deviating from the order of its neighbours. An 
elucidation of this curious subject is»wcll worth the most serious at- 
'ten^n of the Society. 

'fjie Scholiasts ujwn that ode of Anacreon which describes Cupiil’s 
being stung by a bee, state him to have been at that moment learning 
his letters; anxl that in perpetual remembrance of the pain inflicted by 
his winge4 assailant, be decreed tnat the alphabet should ever after 
•“commence with A B. Otliers suppose the whole ode to be allegorical, 
expressing*how much Cupid felt stung jind nettled at being'compellcd 
to undergo the drudgery of learning those letters. I'hc precedence of 
B tc C has been explained upon the principle that a man must be be¬ 
fore he can see; but these, I apprQlicnd, arc plausible and ingenious 
conjectures, unsupported by any great philological or lexicographical 
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authorities. Many curious discoveries have already been made in the 
hidden properties of ktters, and the number might be indefinitely in¬ 
creased by the stimulating patronage, and ingenious researches of the 
Society. But for the ingenuity of recent investigators, we should never 
have known that the letter S was of most essential service at the siege 
of Gibraltar, by making hot shot; that the letter N is like a little pig, 
because it makes a sty nasty; tliat the letters U V can never go out to 
dinner because they always come after T; that the letters oast are 
like toast without tea (T); and that a barber may be said to fetter the 
alphabet, because he ties up queues and puts toupees in irons. These 
most important additions to our philological science are a happy fore¬ 
taste of what may be accomplished by a chartered company^cxpressly 
instituted for the encouragement of Jetters. \ 

My limits not allowing me to enter at length into the subject of dlir 
hawkers and pedlars literature, vulgarly denominated the London 
Cries, I shall content myself with hinting that mudi of it is so alarm¬ 
ingly dissonant and cacophonous, as to need a tljprough emendation. 
The wretches who yell—“ Hi-aw-Marakrel 1” and “ Owld Clew!” 
should be compelled to articulate in a sweet and gracious voice—“ Here 
are Mackarel"—and “ Old Clothes.” Our murderous dustmen’s bells 
have converted many invalids, by depriving them of rest, into fit ma¬ 
terials for their cart; and as their cry is at least as discordant as their 
clapper, 1 would have all these noisy nuisances converted into eupho¬ 
nious melodists by an immediate decree of the Society. The postman, 
as a man of letters, will course receive a licence to bear the bell 
wherever he goes ; and the muffin-man’s tinkle is too inoffensive to re¬ 
quire regulation. The great majority of our cries demand revision; 
but 1 would have no innovation apon the milkwoman’s —>’mi-eau! 
(probably handed down to us from the Norman times,) which is not 
only valuable as an antiquity, but ,as a frank confession* |hat one-half 
of the commodity she vends is watet. • « * 

From words, which are the signs of ideas, the Society may turn their 
attention to the signs of our public-houses* in which a very barbarous 
taste and a Gothic predilection for gorgons, and monsters and chimai- 
ras dire, is still but too visible. Since the recent discoveries in the in¬ 
terior of Asia, we are warranted in retaining the unicorn for our na^ 
tional arms; but the good taste of the Society will JInducc them to 
visit our public-houses, and procure the suppressibn of all such pre¬ 
posterous symbols as the Phoenix, the Griffin, the Green-dragon, the 
Blue-boar, the Rod, Silver, and Golden Lions, with a hundred pthers; 
nor will they allow the continuance of such anomalous conjunctions as* 
the Green Man and Still, which a recent French traveller has very ex¬ 
cusably transla’ted “ L’homme vert et tranquille.” 

Presuming that my former letter Jias secured the* first gold medal of 
fifty guineas, I have merely to hint in conclusion of my second com¬ 
munication, that my name is left with the publisher, and that the two • 
medals may now be sent together to No. 50, Conduit-street. FV. 


VOI.. VIII. VO. XXXVI. 
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PBNSHUKST CAS'WLE, AND SIR PHiLiP SYDNEY. 

Does the reader, percliance not yet arrived at ** years of discretion,” 
love to sigh forth sweet breath over the sorrows of old romance, or feel 
his heart’s blood dance in unison with its joys ?—or does he yearn to act 
those joys and sorrows over again in fancy—to melt his soul into bright 
thoughts, and coin those thoughts into burning words, and pour them 
forth, clothed in the purple hue of love, into the reluctant or not reluc¬ 
tant ear of some ideal lady, with a Greek visage and mellifluous name, 
beneath the shade of “ Arcadian forests old,” or in some rich glade of 
Temp6,«where he may lie at her feet on the green turf by the hour to- 
getlier, without the previous precaution of wrapping himself up in 
lamb’s* wool ?—Or is he albeit a year or two older, but still in the 
rear oY those “ years of discretion’ aforesaid) smitten with ^Jie love 
of the chase—not as it- is pursued in these base and degenerate times, 
when the hunters and not the hunted are the beasts of prey—^but when 
there was glory in the sport, because there was good in the end of it 
and danger in the means ? Or, best of all, perhaps, does he believe 
and exult in those times—whether imaginary or not, no matter—when 
men held their liVes but at a pin’s fee,” and were content to see their 
best blood flow from them like water, in search of that bubble repu¬ 
tation”—^not indeed “ in the cannon’s mouth,”—for the cannon and its 
cursed kindred had not then blown courage into the air, and made skill 
a mockery—^but when nothing but courage might cope with courage, 
and nothing but skill could hope to overtlp-ow skill ?—Does the reader, 
1 say, chance to possess any or all of these propensities, and seeing 
that they are proscribed and exploded in practice, would fain practise 
them in idea? Then let him fqfrthwith close his eyes to all things 
about him, and plunge headlong into that sea of sweet words in which 
are ,floating, ^ike flowers in a crystal fountain, all high thoughts and 
beaufkfu) imaginations—“ the Gountes^s of Pct^ibroke’s Arcadia.”. 

But perhaps the majority of my readers hiixc arrived at “ the years 
of discretion” just referred* to; in which case they ncitljcr possess nor 
desire to possess the above-named amiable weaknesses: so that 1 must 
not urge t'tiem eyen to embark on the ocean I have named; lest, having 
neither “ youth at the prow,” nor “ pleasure at the helm,”—neither 
’Passion to All the sails of their vessel, nor Fancy to endue it with a 
self-moving, power* within itself—they may presently chance to find 
themselves becalmed and lying like a log upon the water, unable either 
to proceed or to return. But evcti these persons, though they 
>may have outlived the sentiment of intellectual beauty, which was 
born and lies buried within their breasts—though they may have ceased 
to consider mental love as any thing more than a subject of belief, or 
honour as any thing else than a v^ord made up of mortal breath, or 
beauty'^as any thing less than “ an association of ideas”—still they may 
like to recall the time when ** nothing was but what was not,”—as the 
grqwn mdn loves to remember when Ije was a schoolboy, not because 
he liked to be what he then wu.v, but because he dis-Mkes to be what 
he/low is —still they may not oliject to look upon the express images of 
what cannot be, by “ the light that»icfcr rather than remain forever 
the discontented denizens of th^ darkness which they believe to exist 
because they feel it, though they ||^usc tp believe in the brightness that 
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re passed away from them, for tlie same reason. If, I say, the above 
clasB^ of persons choose to renew their intercourse with these “ airy 
nothings" in default of those substantial somethings whicli cannot fill 
their place,—^let them fly to the Astrophel and Stella—to the songs 
and sonnets—and above all, to the Defence of Poesy, of Sir Philip 
Sydney. 

When the above-named classes of persons have followed this first 
part of my counsel, I sl^ll probably have little occasion to urge upon 
them that to which it is intended to lend—namely, that they pay 
a visit, either by themselves or with me, to Penshurst Castle. But there 
is still another class for whom imaginary realities, so to speak, are 
not enough—but they must have tj^ngible ones in addition ; tllpy are 
not sati|ficd with Mr. Coleridge for having u^itten the Ancient Mari¬ 
ner, and the Stanzas to Love, but they woum haXc had him distinguish 
himself at the Battle of Waterloo! To them, tlie most convincing 
proof that Lord Byron has written poetry is, that jie has swam across 
the Hellespont. And they did not believe that Mr. Kean could play 
Lear till they heard that he could play Harlequin! But as my cha¬ 
rity somewhat exceedeth, and as moreover 1 hold that our reason is 
never better employed than when it is accounting for the unreason¬ 
ableness of others, I can excuse even t/icse persons, and would willingly 
entice them to perform a pilgrimage with me through the desolate 
courts, the deserted halls, and the mouldering chambers of Penshurst 
Castle. 1 must therefore reyiiiid them, that the distingiiujhed person 
in virtue of whose birth these halls have become sacred enclosures, 
and these courts classical ground,•was not only one of the most accom¬ 
plished scholars and writers of his dqy—(of which day the like has not 
been seen, either before or since)—hut that he was “ the observed of all 
observers” in all other thhigs “ that^rnay become a man :”^that hcliot 
only wrofe a story that /oung iiyarfs may alternately sigh and stnile 
over till they grow old, and old onca till they grow young again, but 
that his whole life was employed in aciin^ sufch an one:—that whether in 
the court or the camp, in hall or in bowcw, in tlic council or tlie field. 
Sir Philip Sydney bore the palm from all competitors »-or rather all 
competition, for it ceased to be so when he came among them, an4^ 
waived their claims in token of his undisputed supremacy i—that, in fact, 
if it were asked, by an enquirer into that most brillihnt pertod of our 
English annals, who was the most finished courtier and gentleman of 
the day? who was the wisest eonnsullor? who the bx*avest soidier? 
who the pink of knighthood and the flower of chivalry ? who the fdvrm- 
rite of a monarch whose favourites were her friends? —In short, who tos 
jmr excellence the glory' of England, and the admiration of surrounding 
nations?—The answer to all innsi Ije —Siu Philip'S yoke y. Let us 
then pay a visit to his birth-place with the sayie reverence that w'e^ 
should feci in standing beside his grave; but without a tinge of tliat 
melancholy which his grave, howfver triumphant a one, might inspije. 

Penshurst Castle is situated in a lovely valley lying at the foot of a 
range of the Kentish hills, near Tunbridge Wells, and forms one 
those delightful morning rides, with dvhich the neighbourhood of that 
most romantic of English villages abounds. But the approach to 
Penshurst from the London roat^ is still more beautiful than the 
above ; and it has the additional merif of being the one by which, in 
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probability, Sir Philip Sydney himself passed ib his passa^ be¬ 
tween bis paternal walls and that court of which he was the brightest 
ornament and the best support. Iliis road turns to the out of 
the great London road, about three miles on this side of Tunbridge 
Wells, and lies the whole way along the topmost edge of that range of 
high ground at the foot of which is the vwey 1 have just named; so 
that die lovely valley itself lies within die traveller's view at every point 
where the road'side trees open to admit the sight of it. Nothing can be 
more charming than these various vistas that salute you through each 
openings and what on the present occasion adds to the charm of them 
is, that tlu^y are all purely and exclusively English in their character; 
as all ouglit to be, that ih any way connects itself with one, who, with 
all«the variety of his accomplishmehts, made it his boast and ^lory to 
be an Englishman in thentail. 

Passing along for about three miles of this almost private road, (for 
it leads only to the litde village of Penshurst,) the views that present 
themselves from time to time, though varying in detail, are all of a 
similar kind,—consisting of, first, the delicious declivity of the hill in 
the summit of wliich the road is situated,—sweeping down abruptly 
for a space, and then gently, till it meets the meadows that lie at its 
fieet, and everywhere clothed with a rich garment of trees of evei^ 
variety of hue, interspersed at intervals with bright spots of pasture, or 
rich corn-fields; and then the valley itself, presenting one wide flush 
of cultivation, studded here and there with little villages embosomed 
in groves o'f trees, and looking, at a distance, like summer-houses 
erected in a rich garden. 

Passing along this lovely road ^or about three miles, at the end of 
that distance the little village of Penshurst is seen terminating the 
prospect of tke valley, and in the midst of it4:he Castle rises, overlook¬ 
ing i£l aroufid it with an air .of njpdcst supcc iority, as if, like its once 
illustrious inhabitant, it were anxious to be above those about it, not 
that it might look down vpon, but onlybeiiond them. Beside, and as if 
forming a part of it, the vill^e church lifts its unpresuming walls ; as 
if to remitid u^ that he, whose fame has attracted us here, was no less 
good than great—no less pious than wise and kind and brave. 

The building is of an irregular construction, and presents no parti¬ 
cular points for description, or even for admiration. Neither docs it, 
from the distance that we are now contemplating it, present any marks 
of decay. It may, for any thing we can see to the contrary, be exactly 
• in the'state that it‘was at the period we are now connecting it with; for 
it tivas then an antique building, and was granted to the Sydneys by 
Edward VI.—^having been forfeited to the crown by its former posses¬ 
sors. This being the case, we may do well, now that the road be¬ 
fore us begins to descend andVind down* towards the castle, to 
*think of it as it was'when he inhabited it who would have equally il- 
lu|ttrated*it to the imagination, whether it had been the humblest cot¬ 
tage that it now overlooks, or the paTace of a prince. We shall thus, 
og reaching it, add a zest to our visit, which nothing but contrast is 
capable of producing. Let us think of it, then, at the period when it 
stood here alone, die lord of the rich valley which its topmost windows 
overlook; when its courts wgre throng^ with gay attendants and 
pampered menials, and its lialls were alive with the noise of the ban- 
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qiiet; ai^d its chambera echoed to die ligAt footsteps of the rereUers; 
and its bowers were conscious of the lover’s whispers, or were whisper¬ 
ing their own sweet music into the poet’s ear:—for here Speiiser me¬ 
ditated his rich lays, and Waller sighed in sweet rhymes to his 
SacharissB. Let us, as we descend the steep declivity that leads to the 
castle, and lose sight of it in passing over the little bridge and through 
the village, think of it under the above aspect, and connect it with the 
kind of associations there alluded to; and then, passing through the 
church-yard, an ominous road! and over the little stile that divides 
the latter from the park, approach the great gate of entrance, and knock, 
with an undecided hand, for admittance. * 

The scene i'^ somewhat different from that which we have*}ust looked 
et in fancy. The knocker falls a dead weight upon the decayifig door, 
and there is no answering sound within tg «ay that it is heard; all is 
silent as the graves that we have just pasSed ^by to arrive here. We 
may venture to knock again, and less gently ; but not without waiting 
more than the due time between,--for we are nut beneath the portico 
of a modern mansion in May* fair, and there is no sleek porter seated in 
the hall within, who has mistaken our modest rap for that of a poor 
relation, and therefore waits to have it repeated. But hark ! a lumber¬ 
ing tread upon the stone pavement of the inner court proclaims that 
we have been lieard—and see! the wicket opens slowly and we are in¬ 
vited to enter. But who is it that offers us this courtesy ?—Is this the 
sole warder of Penshurst Castle—this fine hale old countryman, who 
looks fresh from the plough/—in his trim smock-frock, hia blue Worsted 
hose, his hobnailed shoes, and liis slouched hat doffed to no one ? Is 
it by him that we are to be led through the halls that once echoed to 
the tread of the Sydneys, the Pcnlbrokes, and the Leicesters ? No 
matter—as all is changed that we are to sec, perhaps this is not the worst 
change we shall encounter before \^c leave the spot. Butjet us beacon- 
tent ; for one thing, at least, notlflng Can change: these orei the halls 
of the Sydneys — of The SyoNE^y— every stone of this court, and every 
plank of the chambers that we are about to pace, “ prate of his where¬ 
about,” and the very winds that whistleHhrough the broken.casements, 
and behind the tattered tapestries, * 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 

so let us brace up our thoughts, and cheerfully complbte object of 
our visit—which was to look upon what remains, not to lament what 
has passed away. 

Passing through the wicket-door which is cufin the greafarched, 
gate of entrance, we find ourselves beneath a lofty vaulted gate%'ay, 
which leads to a square jiavcd court or quadrangle; and traversing 
this, we reach another lofty door which leads Wito a narrow dark 
passage, a few paces on the right ^f which is the entrance to the great 
baronial hall. This is the largest and most interesting portion of tl»e, 
building ; because that which is most characteristic of the times in jon- 
nexion with which we are disposed to think ofit, and probably more in 
its original state than any other ]>art.> In length it occupies the w^ lole 
side of the court through which we have just passed; and its height is pro¬ 
portionate—the pointed roof being supported by great oaken beams, b ack 
with the smoke of the fire that occupic|i| the centre spot of the hall. 1 he 
floor is of red brickwork ; on* eithof side from eitd to end stand mas- 
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sive oaken tables and bencb4^—apparently as old as the hall itself, and 
witnesses of all that has passed in it; the tall pointed windows ascend 
nearly to the roof, cominoncing at about half the height of the walls, 
and between them, on these damp-stained walls, are painted, in black 
and white, rude gigantic figures of armed warriors; and finally, over 
the entrance door, at a great height against the wall, is placed a suit of 
armour—black with age—(as indeed every thing is which this hall con¬ 
tains.) This armour is said to have been worn by Sir Philip Sydney at 
the battle where he received his death ; but we shall do well to pay but 
little attention to on-dits of this kind. In regard to objects of this na¬ 
ture,—wkere there is the slightest room for doubt, no satisfaction can 
be felt in the contemplation of them.. And it is on this account that, 
while reUcs of every kind excite but,little attention, however interest¬ 
ing the circumstances or the persons with which they may be said to 
have been connected—tfie locales that are in any way associated with 
similar circumstances, are always worth exploring; for these cannot 
be changed, or tampered with, or destroyed. I would not give a penny 
fee to see this armour, which is said to have clasped the body of Sir 
Philip Sydney, and to have been present (as it were) at the closing- 
scene of his noble life. And yet 1 would not have missed pacing the 
courts where he has trodden, and passing through the halls where he 
has breathed, for more—than any one would have given me to stay 
away. 

Passing out of the great hall (in which our innocent attendant wonders 
what we can i^j^tve found to admire, since he has seen it so often and 
found nothing to admire in it yet—) we are led up a narrow staircase, 
to what is called the ball-room. Thic is a long spacious apartment, 
without furniture, except a few fadt^d pictures, the tattered hangings of 
the walls, and some broken mirrors tl)at serve to multiply the desola¬ 
tion on which they look. A portrait in this room, of Lady Elizabeth 
Sydney, js tfie only one worth atfention. "Sfithout much beauty, it 
blends, in a very pleasing manner, a calm courtly dignity, with the mild 
sweetness of nature. An adte-room adjoining this apartment leads us 
to another, called Queen Elizabeth’s drawing-room. In this room the 
mixture of remnants of antiquated splendour, witli bareness and decay, 
produce even a more desolate effect than the entire emptiness of the 
ottier apartment^. Here a few faded pictures, set in tarnished frames, 
hang, as if ia-mockety, on the mouldering \va11s, and round the room 
. arc placed a set of old chairs and a sofa, of gold and crimson velvet, 
every one of which is falling to piecesj and strewing with its mildewed 
fragments the bare worm-eaten floor. Two or three of the pictures, 
how4ver, are worth attention; one, in particular, of the Countess of 
Pembroke—she for whom the Arcadia was written—she whom Ben 
Johnson celebrates ds “ the subject^ of all verse”—is very interesting. 
With even less of actual beauty than her relative in the last room, there 
*’is*‘that about her look, of mingled wisdom and goodness, which makes 
us f#el tha£ she was not unworthy of the immortality she has gained. 
Thbre is also a portrait of the young Lord Lisle, when a boy, which is 
very- airy, elegant, and lordly. 

There "are two other apartmcnt.s# each in a similar state with the 
foregoing, one of which i.s called the Tapestry Room, and the other the 
Picture Gallery, 'llie walls of this last are nearly covered with paint¬ 
ings, most of them in a wretched state of decay, and many of which 
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seem to have deserved a better fate than to be left to rot on the damp 
walls when all things else were removed. There are two, however, in 
the recess of the window, by Rembrandt, which are of great merit, and 
in a tolerable state of preservation ; and also one by Holbein, which is 
exceedingly line. 

Let us now take an abrupt leave of this spot, lest the condition in 
which we find it should tempt*us into a train of reflections unsuited to 
the feelings wliich should alone occupy the mind, when thinking of the 
illustrious person whose fame has attracted us hither. If the descen¬ 
dants of the fclydney (who are still in ])c»sscssion of this domgin) think 
fit to cherish the memory of their ancestor elsewhere than on the spot 
which be has illustrated by his works and beadtifled with his actual pre¬ 
sence, ^who Ims any right to complain of them ? Perchance they think 
that, in thus abandoning the spot to the /ner^iy of Time, and leaving 
it free to the visits of poor pilgrims like myself, who go to it once 
in their lives as they would to the shrine of a patron-saint,—they 
better evince their sense of the self-]>rcserving qualities of their ances¬ 
tor’s name and fame, than if they made it the scene of modern “ Christ¬ 
mas festivities,” shooting-parties, and the like. Aad I do not know 
but they are in the right. His memory had better be left to itself than 
cherished unworthily. And, to say the truth, I scarcely know by what 
outward manifestations that memory could be worthily cherished, in 
times like these, in which he himself could not have existed, and in 
which ho would not if he could. 

1 have not thought it necessary to lengthen this paper by recalling the 
details of Sir Philip Sydney’s life, as the records of it are acces.sible to 
most. But still the reader may iik| to have a brief note of it at hand, 
instead of being compelled to trace such .*i one for himself out of the 
various extraneous matters that are usually connected with memoy'S of 
persons of whom so few^'acts are 14 ) 0 wii. • • 

He was born at Penshurst in*the year 1 j.54, and before flie age of 
twelve years lie bad shown so cxtraordinaiy a ]>recocity of talent that in 
15(59 he was entered at Christ Cliurcb college, Oxford. His tutor 
here. Dr. Thomas Thornton, afterv\ards considered, it sft great an 
honour to have had him fur a pupil, that he caused it to be mentioned 
on his tomb, now in the church of Ledbury in Herefordshire. It is if5c 
know'll exactly at what period he quitted Oxford for Cambridge, or at 
what college he belonged in the latter university ; but he was certainly , 
there —“ probably at Trinity,” /ouch says ; and Fuller speaks of his 
parts and learning in the loftiest terms. Certain it* is, howevei^ tliat ia 
1.^72—that i.s, when he was only eighteen years of age—he had Jtom- 
pleted his studies ; for in that year he went abroad on his travels, and 
was at Paris during the dreadful massacre of the Huegonots, and very 
narrowly escaped their fate hiinsclf^having been evidently marked out 
as a sharer of it. Here he became acquainted‘with Henry the Fourth, • 
then Henry Bourbon, King of^ Navarre. During 1572 aftd thejtwo 
following years, be pursued bis travels through France, Italy, &c. be¬ 
coming acquainted, among other distinguished persons, with Taj^a; 
and in 1775 he returned to Englaq^, and became the delight and glory 
of the court and council of Elizabetli—^bcing universally hailed and ac- ^ 
knowledged as “ die president^of nobfonesse and chevalrie.”* 

* See Spenser’s Dcfliealion to him of llie SlippherJ's Callender. 
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Another notice of him by Wt exquisite poet, written after his death, 
when the imputation of flattery or the hope of patronage were out 
of the question, will convey a striking idea of the estimation in which 
he was held. 

Remembrance of that most heroicke spirit. 

The heavens’ pride, the glorie of our daies. 

Which now triumpheth thso’ immortal merit 
Of his brave virtues, crown’d with lasting baies 
Of heavenlie blisse and everlastii^ praise; 

Who first my muse did lift out oftne flore 
To sing his sweet delights in lowlie laies, 

*' Bids roe, &c.” 

Little»iB*£nown with ceVtainty of the detail of his life, from the time 
he K^l'ned to England in 1575 till ^le left it finally in 1585 ; except 
that he was sent on an impdrtant mission to Vienna, and that while at 
home he held the office of Cup>bearer to the Queen. It was, however, 
during this latter period that he wrote his works, the principal of which 
(the Arcadia) was nol published till after his death, and was not in¬ 
tended by him to have been published at all—being merely written for 
the amusement of his beloved and accomplished s^ter, the Countess of 
Pembroke. 

In 1585 he was appointed governor of Flushing; and almost imme¬ 
diately after this, being also general of horse under his uncle the Earl 
of Leicester, he received a wound in the thigh at the battle of Zutphen, 
of which, after remaining some time in a^ precarious state, he died. 
The story of his having given to a common soldier, who lay dying near 
him on the field of battle, a cup of v^ater which had been brought to 
him to quench the feverish thirsty arising from his wound,—saying. 
This man's necessity is greater than mine,”—is well known. 

There are two circumstances worth mentioning in conclusion : while 
lying c^n his death-bed he composedtan ode referring to his feelings and 
situation (which, however, is not extant); and on his death there was 
a general mourning in England among the gentry, and I believe it was 
extended to several other courts of Europe. Z. 


, THE EMIOKANT. 

C 

When fire sets the forests on blaze. 

It expires on their desolate track ; 

But the love which has lighted our days. 

Still bums when our prospects are black. 

1 must go to the Huron’s wild grounds. 

Whilst thou bloom’st to thine own native sun ; 

Oh, the ocean that pa^s us has bounds. 

But the grief of our parting has none. 

Can the eagle fly home to his mate ? 

Can he build oy Niagara’s foam 7 

And are we interdicted by fate 
From a spot of the world for our home 7 

Thou art lost to me ev’p as the dead. 

And our tears unavailingly flow j 

Yet to think they could cease to be shed. 

Would be worse than thIS burden of woe. 
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STATE OF PARTIES IN DUBLIN. 

In a Second Letter to a Friend, 

My last letter concluded with the trial of the Orange rioters. While 
the public mind was agitated by the forensic contest, a new and more 
abundant source of bitterness was unsealed. The death of Mr. Hans 
Hamilton (of whom 1 know nothing except that 1 have seen him read 
his speeches from his hat) occasioned a vacancy in the representation of 
the county of Dublin. Sir Compton *Domville, who always voted 
against the Catholics, but of whom it was said tliat he was ready to 
pledge himself that he would never speak a^inst them, was persuaded 
to leave the retirement of private life, for the silent trancfuillity of 
which he seems to be eminently fitted, ai)d upon the strength df the 
Orange party, backed with twenty thousaifd p&unds a year, to offer him¬ 
self as an appropriate successor, which he certainly was calculated to 
be, to the “ late lamented member.'’ Circums^nces appeared to have 
combined for his success. The Catholic interrest which centered 
among the middle- men, had seemingly been annihilated by the peace, 
and Protestant ascendancy was seised in fee-simple of the whole 
epunty. The political epidemic, which had broken out like a moral 
typhus, raged through all classes, and almost every landed proprietor 
had caught the infection. Calculating upon the entire subserviency of 
their tenantry, the gentry of the county entered into an apparently in¬ 
vincible combination in favour of Sir Compton, who .started as the 
champion of Orangeism. The certainty of a triumph produced a pre¬ 
mature intoxication, and the miticipated election of Sir Compton was 
held out as a test of their supremacy as unequivocal as if he were al¬ 
ready seated in the House. This preposterous vaunt wounded the 
pride of the opposite garty to thq quick, and Luke Whyje was net slow 
to'perceive that the moment hud^t laSt arrived for the achievement of 
the darling object of his ambition, in the advancement of his son to 
the representation of the county. You have not, perhaps, heard of 
Luke Whyte, but he is well worth a glance, and in this desultory out¬ 
line, 1 propose to give you rather a sketch of the individuals engaged 
in the passing incidents, than a grave and formal detail of the e^^gnts 
in which they were involved. • 

Luke Whyte is in Ireland a person of considerable ifnportance, 
though in England he would in all likelihood have been almost unp 
known. So many strange and sudden productioi^p of fortune tffo thrown 
up by the rich commercial soil of England, that they seldom attract a 
very peculiar notice; while in Ireland the means of acquisition^re so 
limited, that the wealth of Luke Whyte is regarded as prodigious. 
The pouch and paunch of the* hugest alderman of Cheapside are 
not beyond the emulation of the humblest tenant of a desk, wh^ in 
the nipping of his pen, casts through a dusky window^ an aspirirfg 
glance at the ponderous cihzen, and cheered by the golden model, 
bends with alacrity to his work again; but when the spare figure of 
Luke Whyte glides like the ghost of Croesus through College^reen, 
where is the Hibernian shopboy*who ever dreamed of compassing his 
portentous treasures ? In truth, tlie amazing fortune of this singularly 
prosperous man defeats all conjecture of the yneans by which it could 
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have been accnmulated. SAme forty years ago he would have fur¬ 
nished matter for the ecstasies of Mr. Wordsworth. If the profound 
author of the Excursion had seen him in one of the peregrinations inci¬ 
dental to his itinerant profession, he might havejderived many valuable 
hints from so interesting a prototype, and added to the sublime beauties 
of that admirable poem. Its hero and Mr. Whyte were of the same 
craft, or, to speak more appropriately both with respect to Mr. Whyte 
and Mr. Wordsworth, of the same mystery. To avoid the use of an 
ignoble word from which the poet has studiously abstained, and ex¬ 
press the fact with circumlocutory dignity, Mr. Whyte was no more or 
less than * 

* * A wandering merchant, bent beneath his load. 

The hatter consisted of booki; which he carried through various paf ts of 
the country; and I havfe hfiard old men say that they remember to 
have seen him with his cargo of portable literature upon his back, 
toiling upon a blustering day along the road, and driving a hard bargain 
for Cordery or Cornelius Nepos at the door of a village-school. When 
he had acquired a sufBcient sum, through dint of his vagrant industry, 
to dispense with the necessity of travelling, he fixed himself in more 
permanent importance at a stall in a small alley called Crampton,- 
couTt, and soon afterwards purchased a shop. Book-piracy was at 
that time legal in Ireland, and the buccaneers of literature drove a 
profitable trade. Luke Whyte accordingly became a publisher. He 
next engaged in speculations in the lottery, fi^m the lottery he plunged 
into the funds, and turned the rebellion to good account. Farther I 
am unable to trace his progress to tire golden summit on which he 
stands ; but it is enough to say that Inf is now worth a million of money. 
He is largely endowed with good sense ; and so far from blushing at 
die former inferiority of his station, ,hc looks bgck from his elevation 
with a ^en&ment of honourable'pridb upon the road which has con¬ 
ducted him to such an eminence. It is npt a little remarkable that his 
manners are wholly free from vulgarity, and not only unaftected, 
but highly polished, and not wifliout a cast of the court. Sti'ongly 
as he is attached to gold, he is still more fond of power, and 
nevj^ allows his avarice to interfere with his ambition. Previous to 
the Dublin election be had already secured the representation of the 
county of Leitrim for himself. He next aimed at putting his son in 
parliament for Dublin. He had failed on two occasions in a contest 
with Colojiel Talbot, and expended an immense sum of money in the 
adVenUire. The popular feelings had been enlisted by Colonel Tal¬ 
bot, and bore down the thousands of his competitor, who now per¬ 
ceived that in opposing Sir Compton Domville, he might marshal the 
very means upon his side, to which hir former defeat might have been' 
attrijinted. Accordingly ke proposed his son at the hustings—threw 
hib coffers open, and announced himself the champion of the Papists. 
The popish party, seeing the treasures of Luke Whyte unclosed, took 
heart at the sight, and their loaders formed themselves into a committee 
for his^upport. The most efficient amongst the latter was a gentleman 
of the name of Murphy, commonly cSlled Billy Murphy, in the mer- 
orntile parlance of Dublin. His history may be told in three words :— 
he started in life witiiout a guinea—was iit tlie secret in 98—fied the 
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country—came back ivhen all his associates had been.hanged—en¬ 
gaged in the trade of a salesmaster, and is now worth 10,000/. a-year. 
Billy is one of the shrewdest and most energetic men in Dublin. He 
has been turned into an aristocrat by circumstance, but is by nature a 
republican, and looks so shrewd, so bold, and dark, that he may be re¬ 
garded as a kind of beau ideal of Captain Rock. Among the Catholics 
he affects moderation, from ^ certain affectation of gentility, but the 
old leaven of 98 occasionally breaks out. He felt a just indignation at 
the insolence of the ascendancy faction, and embarked with honourable 
ardour in the cause of Popery and Whyte. With a bag of gold in one 
hand, and with the cross in the other, Billy Murphy was irresistible. 
His eloquence w'as of a tangible ^ort, and was immediatcl}^ felt through 
the whole county. The patriotic rhetorfek of Mr. O’Connel was 
blended with the more palpable logic of thq great potentate of Smith- 
field. The great popular orator, not contented with an harangue to the 
multitude upon the hustings, went a kind of circuit through the chapels 
upon the sea-coast. Great numbers of the freeholders of Dublin are 
fishermen, who, even near the metropolis, exhibit tlie wildness, and almost 
the mood of the tempestuous clement from which their livelihood is 
obtained. They of course had heard of the renowned O’Connel, but 
the real presence of the orator had never before been presented to them. 
He addressed them in their native tongue, and infused all the artifice 
of a long-practised pleader into its rude and barbarous strength. To 
these efforts the co-operation of the Catholic clergy was united. It was 
urged as a matter of reproach to them that they interfered ; but it was 
forgotten that every Protestant clergyman in the county was enthu¬ 
siastically devoted to Sir Compton Domville, with the single and signal 
exception of Sir Harcourt Lees, tjfho, trnc to his nature, if not to his 
opinions, gave his vote to the Popish candidate. This union of gold, 
patriotism, and religion, was attended with its legitimate result»; nor 
is it to be much wondered at, qnd>stilMess perhaps is it*to dbplored, 
that the Irish peasant should, under these combined incentives, have 
been debauched from that subserviency fo his landlord, which, in the 
estimate of every petty squire, should* be as uncalculating as the alle¬ 
giance of the ox to the driver who goads him to tli« stall. So highly 
wrought was the enthusiasm of the people, that in the space of a^ew 
days the opulent, and hitherto absolute proprietors ^f the county, were 
left destitute of all influence, and without the pdwer of fomm^ndin ga 
single vote. The frieze-coated patriots, who were sent in droves to tlit 
election-booths in order to vote for Sir Compton, under th^very eye 
and to the beard of their astounded masters, flourished their shillelahs 
and shouted for whisky, religion, and Colonel Whyte. The Scenes 
exhibited at the hustings were full of ferocious drollery. The mo¬ 
ment a freeholder appeared at ^hem, who intiftiated an intention to 
support Sir Compton, he was assailed upotv all sides w'ith a strqpge 
confusion of appeal. A tremendous cry was sent up by the multitude 
•—O’Connel, with a stentorian voice and brandished arms, bade him 
remember Ireland : Father M'Farland exclaimed, “ Will you sell your 
religion ?” while Billy Murphy, seizing him with his brawny hand, and 
whispering “ five guineas” in his ear, completed the seduction, and set 
him down in triumph upon the tallies of Colonel Whyte. Vainly did 
the ominous landlord, a prophet who accomplishes his own pr^ictions. 
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bid Um remember the 2dtl|,of March—Talnly did he fbretcU the rale 
of Ins blanket, the starvation of his children, the howling of his wife, 
and the freezing of the winter night. Inflamed with patriotism and 
whisky, and heedless of these portentous auguries, the half-emanci¬ 
pated enthusiast leaped heroically into the gulf. Then rose a peal of 
acclamation which frighted chaos and old night,’* or in plainer speech, 
astounded Lord Norbury, and appalled the Corporation. The events 
of even a Westminster election can give you but little notion of the 
grotesque character of a Dublin one. 1 have often been present at 
an English contest, but never witnessed so fantastic a scene. The 
native ardour of the national temperament was roused into its wildest 
excitation-rfvery countenance glowed avith passion—every gesture was 
informed with emotion—every movement was a tumult—and every 
sound an exclamation. They shouted, cursed, and stamped-^their 
hands were clenched, their ^es were on fire, and their mouths in foam. 
The whole assembly would have looked like a great collection of 
maniacs to some sobe;' English spectator, who, however, in retiring 
from the uproar, would have been inclined to attribute a still higher 
degree of delirium to the men who nurture the fatal discords which 
generate such calamitous results. 

It was not alone to the husUngs that the visible results of the elec¬ 
tion were confined. The streets of the city were filled with uproar, 
and while the Orangemen were rejoicing at their victory in the Four 
Courts, the Papists were indulging in an equally ferocious exultation 
at their Kilmqjnham triumph. At length the friends of Sir Compton 
advised him to relinquish the field, and Whyte was proclaimed the 
member (for the county, after an expanse which none but his father 
could have sustained. But the collision of party was not destined to 
terminate with the contest. The populace insisted upon chairing the 
successful candidate. An enormous mass of |)eople moved through 
the strAits^of Dublin with Colonel Why^te at its head. The vast {Pro¬ 
cession extended as far as the eye could reach. The living Imdy 
rolled like a great tide throdgh the metropolis. No tumult or inter¬ 
ruption occurred until the pcoplt; had reached the gates of the College, 
and suddenly a large quantity of stones and bricks was flung from the 
roofs of the building upon the multitude below. Several severe wounds 
were inflicted in tjie performance of this academic exploit. The mob, 
infuriated at the unprovoked aggression, burst through the iron railing 
fvhich divides the area before the College from the street, and seized 
upon certain unhappy loiterers, who would probably have been 
sacrificed to their fury, had not some of the more re8{)ectahle {lersons 
in th£ crowd interfered for their preservation. This circumstance may 
appear trivial in itself, but it was one of the many symptoms of the in¬ 
veterate detestation v^hich was rapidly growing up, and has been since 
matured between the tw<\ {lartles in Ireland. 

• 1 pass from the election to the Beef-steak Club—singular transition ! 
and yet it scarcely illustrates the art ef sinking. Whatever bathos 
may be in its title, the Beef-steak Club is not without importance in a 
country where the most momentous* results originate from the obscurest 
source. This society was establishedr in Dublin by a Mr. M‘Caskey. 
«The love of music was the ostensible object of the association, but the 
rites of Apollo were speedily blended with the adoration of a more ex- 
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liilarating god. These fenados In musio soon exhibited an enthusiasm 
of a very opposite kind:—as was natural in Ireland, the professors of 
harmony became the propagators of discord. A few years ago the 
political feelings of the club were manifested in rather a remarkable way. 
A nobleman, so distinguished at the Kilkenny theatricals for the fidelity 
of his representations in the parts of ostlers and of grooms, that it was 
supposed that Nature and Fortune must have quarrelled at his nativity, 
proposed from the chair of this society, in the midst of one of its boia* 
terous orgies, a toast, the malice of which can only be surpassed by its 
absurdity. It ran to this effect'^—** The Pope in the pillory, pelted 
by the Devil with the brains of priests,*’ together with j>dier con¬ 
comitants, which 1 shall not soil the paper by inditing. J'he publicity 
given to this piece of malignant buffoonery excited great sensation, and 
fixed«upon the club the character of an Orange lodge. The noble*Earl 
(for he is one at present, and was •^elected as*a person deserving to be 
raised to a higher grade in the powerless peerage of Ireland) was after¬ 
wards obliged to apologize to the galleries at I^ilkenny, when enacting 
his favourite part of David in the Rivals ; and by imputing to the su¬ 
perabundance of his potations the aforesaid effusion of constitutional 
sentiment, obtained permission from the gods to proceed with his faith¬ 
ful personation of a shoe-boy. In Dublin, the recollection of his of¬ 
fences did not so easily pass away, and the Beef-steak Club became an 
object of popular aversion. Of this society the Lord Chancellor is a 
zealous and conspicuous member- This nobleman is the creature of im¬ 
pulse, and having been educated in England in high-chyrch principles, 
and surrounded upon his arrival in Ireland with the menials of the Castle, 
derived an unhappy confirmativn in his impassioned biasscs, from those 
whose interest it was to bring fortii the seeds of Orangeism which had 
been originally deposited in his mind, llis ardent temperament aban¬ 
doned itself entirely to their seductions, and he becaihe the chief and 
avbwcd protector of fhe anti-Jrfth party in Ireland. He ^ Uy nature 
and by habit an inveterate Tory; and, indeed, has so strong a cast of 
the Stuart family, with whicR he is conhccted, and is withal so spare 
and spectral, that he looks like the phantom of the departed dynasty. 
Upon his qualifications to fill his high judicial situation, it would be 
foreign to my purpose to pronounce; and to enter into any minut^ in¬ 
vestigation of his character and habits were to tresjjpss upon the rights 
of the author of the “ Sketches of the Irish Bar,* who intends, it is said,^ 
to extend his portraits to the Bench. It is enough to say, that he is*^* 
unqualified supporter of Protestant prerogative ; that he hfg a horror 
of “ Popery and wooden shoes,” and that, while he discards the mira¬ 
cles of Prince Hohenloe*, he would not, for the ChancellorAhip of 
Great Britain, sit down at dinner with a party of thirteen. The meet¬ 
ings of die Beef-steak Club beiiy^ free from this* numerical omen, Lord 
Manners readily consented to join their political festivities at a moment 
when the spirit of faction raged with the utmost intensity, and virtually 
presided at one of the Orange fasti, which was held in tfie midst of all 
the uproar of party which I have just described. How far his asso- 


• In a late pamphlet written upon the Miracles,'nn(l universally attributed to 
Baron Smith, the fact in the text, of which there is no doubt, is alluded to. ^f 
this ingenious essay some account will, upon a hitnre occodon, be given. 
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<iiatkm with the proselytes of Mr. M'Caskey may be consistent' with 
tho dignity of the liousc of Rutland and the keeper of the seals, 1 shall 
not rentiiie to decide; but it did certainly appear not a little singular 
that a man having so large a share in the government of the country, 
and an influence almost co-extensive witli that of Lord Wellesley him¬ 
self, should in such a (jrisis have descended to a convivial familiarity 
with the political zealots who frequented this obnoxious club ; and 
should by his presence have extended an implied approbation to the 
principles and feelings which they unequivocally expressed. A very 
numerous assembly of the subscribers was convened; Chainpaigne and 
claret circulated with rapidity, and when the votaries of Apollo had 
been roused* to the just level of enthu^asm, the chairman proposed as 
a toast The exports of Ireland.” 'Hie rumours which had previously 
prevailed of the contemplated removal of Lord Wellesley, suggested to 
every person present that'the* toast was given in allusion to that mea¬ 
sure, and it was hailed accordingly with votive acclamation. There is 
a passage in the letters of Lord Essex, written when he was Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, so immediately appropriate to the state of Protestant 
feeling at this mome/it, that I cannot forbear from transcribing it. It 
falls, indeed, into a very remarkable coincidence with the situation of 
Lord Wellesley. Lord Essex, in page 35 of the volume of his 
letters, says, “ The reports which every day are transmitted hither from 
England of my remove, is the principal cause of their stubbornness ; 
and, indeed, it is a misfortune to his M.'ijesty’s affairs that such ru¬ 
mours are spread, for I do not believe that*undor the sun there are a 
people more apt to despise their governors than some here are, and 
will, if they have any imagination that diey arc to be recalled.” This 
sentiment, which appears to be alm&^t indigenous in Ireland, was il¬ 
lustrated at the period of wdiich I am speaking ; and when “ The exports 
of Ireland” was^iven as a toast from die chair of the Beef-steak Club, 
it was loudly and rapturously cheererf*by those who found in the toast 
an occasion for venting their,gratificatiqn at the anticipated exporta¬ 
tion of the noble Marquis, which was iiiuro strenuously desired hy the 
Orangemen than his demi-measures and oscillating policy ajipearcd to 
justify. There coifid bo no doubt that it was intended to apply to Lord 
Wellesley, although the Chancellor afterwards stated, in his own de¬ 
fence, that it admitted of a different interpretation. If the question of 
^construction hid been regularly discussed in his Lordship’s court, it 
vrould in all probability have afforded a field for the exercise of much 
ingenious .''atiocinatiuD.: but in the public mind no doubt existed as to 
thd* intent of the parties. The anger of the noble Marquis at this im¬ 
mediately personal affront, was said to be unbounded. The viceregal 
irritation was speedily,,erabodied in a measure of domestic and sum¬ 
mary retribution, 'i'hree ill-starred sdHcers of the Castle happened 
to h^ve attended at the obnoxious club, when the anti-Wellesley toast 
whs given, f have forgotten the name of one of them, which has no¬ 
thing to fix it in the memory. Sir ChaVles Vernon, the gcntlcman- 
usher, and the ex-officio fan-holder to the Ladies Lieutenant (vve are now 
happily relieved from these mock and mob-led queens), and Mr. Stan¬ 
hope, the brother-in-law of the Duke of Leinster, were the other 
nnliappy wights who had the misfortune to attest these symbolical 
expressions of dislike. On the day follo^t'ing they were dismissed. 
This proceeding produced a singular stuisation. P'amiliarized as the 
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Orangemen were with the tameness of ^le administration, tliey were 
Mtounded at what appeared to be so bold and adventurous a step. 
Those who held no place were loud in their invectives against the auto¬ 
cratic character of the Marquis’s resentment. They forgot, or rather 
they affected not to remember, that under the constitutional adminis¬ 
tration of the Duke of Richmond, the brother of the very Mr. Stan¬ 
hope (who was now discharged) had been deprived of the very same 
office,^ for attending a dinner given by the Roman Catholics of Dublin, 
at which nothing offensive had taken place. Such are the incongruities 
of faction. This expulsion of three placemen produced upon their 
brethren in ofRce a different effect. While those who had aiothing to 
lose were loud in th^eir reprobation, the underlings of a^ydiority—the 
petty tenants of office—the menials of the Custom-house and She Post- 
office„stood silent and aghast. The name qf.Lord Wellesley, wi^iiclf had 
before been a standing jest, and furnished Itnaffter for relaxation among 
ffie clerks in every public office in Dublin, was no longer pronounced 
in those abodes of alternate insolence and sub^rviency. There pre¬ 
vailed over those domiciles of inferior Orangeisra “ a death-like silence 
and a dread repose.” Nor was this sentiment confined to the humble 
dandies of the quill. It extended itself even to the parasitical expect¬ 
ants at the Bar; and the birds of prey, whose vulture sagacity had long 
scented the demise of some paralytic chairman of a county, or of some 
apoplectic Master in Chancery, moulted many a feather. It was sup¬ 
posed that farther dismissals would take place, and the apprehension 
produced a dismal taciturnity for a considerable time. JBut at length 
the countenances of the Williamites began to clear up—they resumed 
the use of the organ of invecti'ie, and were gradually restored to the 
enjoyment of tliat factious locpiacjty which serves to exhilarate the 
labours of the fiscal desk. 'I'hey saw that Lord Wellesley had indulged 
in a just resentment of an individual affront, but that ^lis indignation 
was.not tinged by any {Political yirfaictiveness ; and relietf upqn rae evi¬ 
dence of impunity afforded in the example of a gentleman who had been 
engaged in the theatrical riot,'and who cbntinued to hold and still en¬ 
joys many lucrative situations, from whfch the government did not dare 
to remove him,* The passions which had been repressed by a tempo¬ 
rary barrier, burst through it with an augmented force. The impgr- 
fect effort at independence made by the Irish govejamient was desig¬ 
nated as an act of Oriental autocracy, and the fatfl of Sir Charles Ver^;^ 
non afforded an ample field for reprobatory exclamation. He had ac-* 
quired the liking of the ordinary frequenters of the Castle, and possessed 
all the talents requisite for his vocation. The motley personage, whd 
charmed the melancholy J aques in the forest of Ardennes, could not 
surpass him In his adaptation to his office; and so wide and genuine 
was his popularity amongst a ccr^in class, that'it might have been 
aptly said upon his dismissal, • 

. -Mimae, balatrones—^lioc genus onme , 

Moestum et solicitum est. • 


* The forbearance of Lord Wellesley’s administration is remarkable. TlTe in¬ 
stance above mentioned deserves notice, ^ut a circumstance wliieli recently occurred 
is still more singular. Lord Wellesley lately dined with the Corporation, and* 
among the persons officially cmplojipd to preside at the dinner and lead his Lord¬ 
ship into the bumjuet-rooin, was one of tbe chief rioters at the theatre ! 
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The solicitude ibr the fht^of the Dublin Tlgellius was not,however( 
confined to persons of this cast, but reached to nobler bosoms. A cer¬ 
tain conspicuous octogenarian dropped tears for rheum upon hearing 
of his fate, and vowed by her widowhood that she would never enter 
the Castle again. Lord Manners also expressed an equally unquali¬ 
fied resentment. The natural good-nature of his lordship was moved by 
Vernon's misfortunes,'and he d&o felt this discharge from the viceregal 
service as an indirect rebuke to himself.* It was said that his lordship 
expressed great and loud irritation, and rumours were dispersed that 
either Lord Wellesley or Lord Manners would leave the country. It 
is certain/hat the latter wrote letters of bitter complaint to the heads 
of his own,f^piily and to the leaders of (he high-church party in England. 
I have heard from good authority tha{ the Duke of Rudand, Lord Lons¬ 
dale, aiid one or two of tjie other great proprietors in the Hoyse of 
Commons, held a meetiug >a London, and deliberated upon the means 
of effecting the removal of Lord Wellesley, but that, having felt the 
sense of the lower hojyse, they abandoned the proposed measure, and 
determined to compromise the differences between the noble lords. 
Neither of the latter could afford to indulge in any very practical re¬ 
sentment, and conlented to retmn their stations upon the pathetic and 
conclusive plea of Shakspeare's apothecary. Accordingly a fantastic 
kind of accommodation was effected between them. Poor Sir Charles, 
however, was not included in this prudential negotiation, and fell 
gradually into oblivion. The bells upon his cap were no longer heard 
at the Castle^ His practical jokes, his innycent caricatures, and inno¬ 
cuous bufiboneries, were no longer remembered ; and what is much 
more deserving of regret, his domestiq virtues were forgotten in the re¬ 
conciliation of the great contending personages. The latter readily 
compromised their differences under the salutary influence of reciprocal 
conv«3nience. 'The facility of the adjustment excited some surprise ; 
but mbcl^ greater astonishment .was ^'roduced by the event which almost 
immediately succeeded. 

The insult offered to Lord Wellesley was marked and unequivocal. 
So deeply had it penetrated into tlie very c6re and vitals of his pride, 
that he hadT instantaneously dismissed the dependents upon whom his 
r^entment could be practically exemplified. What, think you, was 
the issue of the viceregal exasperation? You will start at tl»e bare 
mention of (the lact. The brother of the Duke of Wellington, the 
-conqueror of Tippoo Saib, the moving spirit of the Spanish war—the 
lofty statesman, the impassioned orator, and the philosophical poli¬ 
tician—he who upon his first arrival in this country, had united the 
suflIVages of the British empire, and seemed to be of all men the best 
qualified for an undertaking in which sagacity and elevation were to be 
combined—he, galled and blistered ^as he was by a wanton and delibe¬ 
rate offence, selected tjjiis convocation of wassailers for an especial 
< mark of favour, and uninvited, announced his intention to dine with 
thetBeef-steak Club. This communication from the Castle was at first 
received as an idle rumour. The liberal party exclaimed, It is im- 
posi^lnJ Trde it is that he made a baronet of the man who was the 
first to violate the King’s commands; it is true that he shook hands 
with Alderman Thorpe; it is true that he has flattered, without 
cajoling the Corporation; and for all .this there is, .perhaps, an ex- 
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tenuation, if not an excuse: be has bee'& driven by the exigency of 
circumstances to a thousand acts, from which his principles as a states¬ 
man, and his own noble instincts, must have made him shrink. But 
that he should dine with the Beef-steak Club ! the thing’s impossible.” 
With such expressions of indignant incredulity this report was received. 
Yet it gradually gained ground upon the public disbelief, and at last 
the day on which these novel festivities were to take place, was for¬ 
mally and authentically proclaimed. Tbe day arrived, and Lord 
Wellesley sat in the midst of the Orange ¥)rgies, by the side of the very 
man with whom he had just declared that he could no longer act in 
concert in the government of Ireland. The triumph of Lor^ Manners 
was complete. Even his accustomed urtaflity could ndf prevent him 
from indulging in some partial expression of superiority. His black 
eyes glistened with more than their usu&l fire; a deeper shade of 
Orange was infused into his complexion; his Stuart smile assumed a 
more lordly courtesy. With the exception of the immediate suite of 
the Lord Lieutenant, there was scarcely one friend of his in the whole 
assembly—the tables were lined with men who eyed the noble Marquis 
with an expression, m which hatred appeared to have given way to a 
less vehement emotion. The evening passed slowly and heavily away, 
and in place of the usual bustle and clamorous jocularity which accom¬ 
pany such assemblies, a certain dulncss, arising from the conscious¬ 
ness of restraint, prevailed over the meeting. Lord Wellesley afiected 
high spirits, but it was easy to perceive that he was personating a part, 
which he felt at last that he ought not to have undertaken. He was not 
actually insulted to his face, although he took a sudden offence at some 
phrases of the l.ord Chancellor, <^io, in pronouncing judgment upon 
the excellence and utility of the ifoef-stcak Club, congratulated Lord 
Wellesley upon the opportunity which he enjoyed of aelaxing, qinidst 
these recreative convoeations, frofi the, rigour and austdrity ofthis po¬ 
litical labours. The latter imagined, but I believe erronebusly, that 
something disrespectful was intended, and suddenly started at the ban¬ 
quet at the ghost of his o^n dignity. iThc Chancellor assured him that 
he was under an erroneous impression ; and be restejl apparently con¬ 
tented with the explanation. Nothing remarkable occurred until the 
hour-for Lord Wellesley’s dcpartUi'c, which was anxiously expecledl^by 
tlie company, had arrived. They had entered istt^a sypulation that 
“ The exports of Ireland” should not be drunk in his presence, and 
waited for the moment of his departure to indulge in this contumelious’ 
toast. At length he signified his intention to retire:—the wholfe asseni- 
bly rose—he walked through the files of Orangemen upon each*side, 
and bowed as he passed along. He reached the door, while every 
glass was filling to the brim; and scarce had he orossed the threshold, 
when “ The exports of Ireland” ufas given, and received with loud and 
vivacious acclamaCipns. The noble Marquis liurried down stairs, wltb 
the shouts of laughter, which proceeded from the meeting, ringimj in 
his ears, and returned to the Castle after an effort at conciliation, which, 
whatever may be thought of it in a political point of view, m ust be re¬ 
garded as a pattern of Christiap virtue, in which the precept of for¬ 
giveness was carried to a point of perfection that excited as mucl^ 
wonder as admiration. Those who had formed an o.stimat(' of his cha- 
VOL. VIII. NO. XXXVI. ’ 2 I* 
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racter from his Oriental achievements, expected that his descent in the 
West would be attended with a scarcely inferior lustre. It was hoped 
that he would leave behind him a track of illumination which would be 
long reflected by his country. It is possible that some beam of light 
may yet break through the dimness in which he is enveloped, but 
hitherto we have only had occasion to .contrast his glory in the East 
with the clouded setting of his renown. 

While these incidents were taking place, the Ex-Attorney-generjil, 
Mr. Saurin . . . But I have fexceeded my limits, and must postpone a 
detail of the events which were produced by the agency of that once 
important, .and still remarkable person. Mr. Saurin, Bradley King, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and the church-yards, will furnish me with 
materials for another letter.. Ciwto. 


THE HUNTER OF THE PYRENEES. 

LiGHT.o'cr.thc Ica the hunter bounds. 

With buoyant heart and hrow unclouded ; 

Shrill answer to his bugle sounds 
The bill, with Its peak in thick mists shrouded. 
And the baying of his hounds. 

He quickly dears the deep ravine. 

Treads with firm foot the hluc-power’d heath, 
But leaps those spots of treacherous green 
Which hide the shaking moss hencath— 

Like life’s allurements vctling death. 

His pointers through thrfscrubwood rush, 

Or hasty lap the torrent’s gush, 

Qf busy snufi' the quarry’s trace. 

And yelp the music lof thj chase. • 

The game is up, and away he goes ! 

■ The Izard springs from its^'icafy lair— 

Cleaves, with a punting ])lunge,‘the air— 

•A n^oinent breathes—and backward thiows 
One glance at the yelling foes. 

Tlie eagle from her crag-form’d rest 
^ Eytrs l^e fierce chase, and onw'ards soaring. 

With eager ken the prey exploiing. 

Flaps her flight o’er the mountain's breast, 

And fuitcics food for her hungry nest. 

She marks from her height the fusil’s flash— 

The death-srruck Izard tumbles down. 

And blood-drops blush on the rock-weeds brown. 
Straightway she stoops with rapid dash— 

But the hunter’s stern fix'd aspect fearing, 

In gloomy gfandeur upwards steering. 

Sweeps slowlv through heaven’s solitude 
To hover again o'er her screaming brood. 
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Kxtructed from the Journal of Simon Swandown. 

The Wedding Daj/. 

First they kiss’d, w 

Then sho9k fist. 

And look’d like two fools just a-going to marry .—Old Song. 

Saturdayf Nov. 15, 1S23.—9 a. m. Drfsscd myself in my new blue 
eoat, white waistcoat, diamond shirt-pin, sea-green small clothes, and 
white silk stockings, not forgey;ing a pair of white kid gloves, to 
attend celebration of marriage of Betsy, third daught(^ of my old 
frieniUBenjainin Blueball, the pawnbroker in Fleet-street, with Richard 
llighdry, son of Ezekiel Highdry, the tobacconist in Long-lane, Smith- 
field. Waited half nn hour for my wife, who had solemnly engaged to 
“ get on her things” at nine precisely. No time for breakfast; but as 
Blueball had promised us a magmticent one in Fleet-street, that did 
not much matter. To save time, walked down stairs to shop, and 
served (’lutterbuck’s clerk with two {[uire of foolsimp and a quarter of 
a’5^ound»ol‘ red sealing-wax; he evidently all the while much puzzled 
tof account for my early finery. Wife’s flounces being at length ad¬ 
justed, set off as gay us larks, in a hackney chariot, up from Bush- 
lane toward place of appointment. Stopped by a coal-waggon at corner 
of Cannon-street, while ciq-ter was throwing down empty sacks, and 
bawling one, two, three, four! Wife thrust out of wiutfow her head, 
covered with a white beaver hat^ornamented with white ostrich feathers 
tipped with scarlet, and told counting man that we were in a hurry. 
Carter grinned, and answered, “ 'Hien you had better wait till your 
hurry is over!” Wife drew back in anger, observing, however, 
that the fellow really had not a ^ad get of teeth. Co\!hcav'^-s and 
chimney-sweeps always have wfiite teeth.* VaJ. Verjuice sayk,\j pro¬ 
ceeds from the blackness of tjieir faces > as a Drury-lanc message- 
bearer looks a capital act&r when planted among the slicks on Hich- 
mond-green. Drove through Lombard-street, and gqta-«)d from my 
banker, Sir Daniel Discount, who was seated at a pulpit-desk punching 
holes in old checks, snper-enlightcned by a fat mould candle foui*to 
the pound. Wife looked up at Mansion-house wiadlfWs, |;^iit could not 
catch a glimpse of her bran-new ladyship, or either of the honourabi,.' 
misses. Drove, at an easy rate, along Cbcapsidc; feeling a serene* 
complacency at being well dressed. Turning .towacrd St. Paul^, wheyi 
wife gave a loud scream as if she was stuck, and, with a pull ak the 
check-string that almost brought the driver’s little finger into her lap, 
exclaimed that she had quite forgotten a toy forJittle Sally, Blueball. 
Deviated to corner of PaternosteMow, and stopped at Dunnett’s toy 
and Tunbridge wyeliouse, with rocking-liorses enough to stock bdtl^ 
theatres. Pavtours and passengers made an awe-struck alky to l^t us 
pass. Much deliberation before final decision. Leaden rope-dancers, 
tumble-down l^ndon cries, nut-cracking human heads, and wax dolls 
with moveable eyes, successively .chosen and rejected. Wife“at length 
pitched upon a little white dog, who, on being earnestly pressed, 
barked under bis fore-paws,^ Hud a private opinion that it sounded 
more like a cuckoo, but was too prudent to give it utterance. 
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10 A. M. Arrived safely in Fleet-street, Wife desiring Bluebalt's 
shopman to be particularly careful of her shawl. Ushered up stairs, 
and introduced in form to the assembled company. Heard my own name 
repeated above twenty times, and longed for Bishop to set the serenade 
to masic: Sir Chri^opher Contract, Mr. Simon Swandown;, Mr. 
Simon Swandown, Sir Christopher Contract; Mr. Simon Swandown, 
Sir Samuel Suffrage; Sir Samuel Suffrage, Mr. Simon Swandown.” 
Ditto rioiev u'arcy, as the man has it in “ Sweethearts and Wives,”) 
with Mr. John Blueball and Mr. Peter Blueball, brothers of our host. 
Ditto with Mr. Prune and Mr. Pob-joy, brother and half-brother of 
Mrs. BluebaJ;!. Head hardly settled,••when it was set di^zy again by 
similar phanges rung between my wife and the wives of the aforesaid. 
Observed three old ladiesf dressed, poor creatures! in white mufclin at 
this inclement season, seated near the fire, and staring at the hearth¬ 
rug. Asked Blueball, in a whisper, who they were ? was answered, in 
another whisper, that they were maiden aunts of Mrs. Blueball, who 
had come up to London on purpose; that he did not at this moment 
recollect their nam^s, nor where they came from; he knew it was from 
some place beginning with an M. It might be Malton, or Maidstone, 
or Margate; no, that was not it: ho was pretty sure it was either 
Malmsbury, Manchester, or Mauritania: at all events, it began with 
an M. After the storm of introduction, sea settled into a dead calm, 
nobody knowing wdiat to talk about. Mrs. Blueball hereupon pulled 
nursery-bell,tand a shower-bath of brats eiiMied. Wife now produced 
white dog, which was rece^^ed by little Sally, who, in the hurry of 
possession, quite forgot the requisite curtsey. That homage being 
performed at the instigation of nuimma, wife put urchin up to the 
barking process, and the whole bouse erelong echiicd “ cuckoo —odd 
overture to a marriage festival! Every body habited in white: could 
not help ,*hinking of the Miller ahd.his Men. Much whispering 
and getting into holes and corners. Walked to the window : saw an 
old woman cleaning Waithman’s upiJer cgsomcnls, and thought of 
Whittington and his Cat. Tw8 of the little Blueballs, in their passage 
near the heafth-ing, unluckily pounced upon by two of the maiden 
aurts from the place beginning with an M. Little innocents forced 
to stand like stocks to have their heads smoothed down by . two 
yenerable paws. Did not see the necessity of this, their pates being 
.'previously sufficiently glossy, but said nothing, the family having, I 
found, c'^pectations in that quarter. Felt a gnawing in my internals, 
dnd looked about sharp for tea and toast. Hinted my feelings to Bob 
Blueball, and was greeted with a horse-laugh, appended to “You’ll 
get no water here, ^reat Rusty Fusty. We don’t breakfast till we 
coDM^om church.” i 

M. A knock at. the street-door announced the advent of the 
bi^^egroom, and brought Betsy the bride into the iDom, supported by 
Emttia and Harriet, her two elder sisters. A general rising, accom¬ 
panied by that sort of compassionate attention which is bestowed upon 
genthr;;»i.' in the press-yard while their fetters arc being knocked off. 
Betsy’s eyes red; dressed in order to look particularly well, and con- 
'..equently never looked so ill. In two seconds, in stalked Richard 
Highdry. Ribbed white silk stockings, and breeches of the colour of 
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our Elizabeth’s canary-bird : hair auburn* according to the Miss Blue' 
balls; but had he come upon any errand short of courtship, I am con¬ 
vinced they would have dubbed it red. A hurried bow and a blush 
denoted the iniquity of his object. Seated hinaself, as in duty bound, 
next to his mistress upon a music-stool. Offered him a chair; but he 
answered, in a tone of affecte]^ indifference, “ Wo, thank you—this 
do very well 1” vibrating and creaking all the while like a tin chimn^^ 
cap in a high wind. Another knock, and an announcement of tw\ 
dingy-lqoking trustees under the marriage-settlement. Blueball ii.^ 
high spirits, snapping his fingers, jingling his keys in his breeches 
pocket, and darting his physiognomy ioiS every body’s fape, like one 
in quest of his wits. Mrs. Blui^ball communicated ap^t ipth one of 
the dingy trustees, who thereupon thus addreoged the compdhy > “ It 
is time to go to church. Saint Bride’s b<!^ng'such a mere step, it is set¬ 
tled that we go on foot.” Bride now applied sal volatile to her nostrils, 
and groom, in my humble opinion, looked like a decided ass. Written 
paper produced by other dingy trustee, setting forth order of prece¬ 
dence, viz. Mr. Blueball and bride, Mrs. Blueball and groom. Sir 
Christopher Contract and Lady Suffrage, Sir Samuel SuflVage and 
Lady Contract, Bob Blueball and my wife, myself and Mauritanian 
aunt No. 1, Peter Blueball and ditto No. 2, Mr. Prune and ditto 
No. 3, the two dingy trustees with Emma and Harriet Blueball, and 
Mr. Pob-joy with the French teacher. Troops filed off’, and descended 
to street-door. Order of march much impeded by a string of Meux’s 
drays extending from Temple Bar to the Hand-in-Hand Fire-office. 
Three first couple darted bet\\jL*en two drays, remainder left on pave- ' 
ment in front of door. Mauritapian aunts thus separated, to their no 
small terror. Forces at length congregated safely in St. Bride’s 
church. Rank and file ranged round the altar. Afldiblc Solis from 
mamma, and serious ^ymptonjs ^f hysterics from EmmV BAlcgroom 
fumbled in his waistcoat j’/ocket for ring; would gladly have given him 
mine, but wife would not le^mc. OiiT being questioned whether he 
would take Betsy Blueball for his lAwful wife, groom waited half a 
second, as if to deliberate, and at length out bolted-^ 1 will!” like a 
pellet from a pop-gun. 

12 M. Order of return impeded at corner of Bridgc-slretft, bv 
Bethel Union charity-boys, in dwarf leather bruCclies, pleaded by Lord 
Gambier, and tailed by Mr. Wilberforce, .singing a suitable hy^ in 
duetto. Hundreds of servant-maids looking out of garret windows. 
Safe back at starting-post. , Magnificent breakfast in the moan twnc * 
set out in drawing-room. Found juniors of family busy in making up 
packets of bride-cake, witli little bits drawn through the ring for special 
favourites. Wife made me craijn ours into my coat pocket: grease 
evidently oozing through : did not quite approve of having my new 
blue coat pocket |nade a buttery butch, but thought it expedient to say 
nothing. Coffee' handed rpund by simpering maid. ^Bridegroom, 
having one*hand round bride’s waist, reached his cup too carelessly in • 
the other, and consequently tilted Half its contents upon his g^isj^anary 
shorts. The latter, in the parts thus deluged, assumed an autumnal 
tinge not ill suited to the season. More finger-snapping and tomfog}- 
ing from Blueball, who exhibited in triumph the key of the street-door, 







(.Hit Sporis. 


swearing that, on a day of such fun and jollity, nol)ody should depart 
till midnight. Looked about for the fun and jollity: Momus’s writ 
returned Ndti cst inventus. 

1 r. M. Affairs at a dead stand-still. Piano opened by Emma. 
Three aunts reinstated near the hearth-rug. Two of them beckoned 
t’ sir former captives, Ifiit youngsters hung fire, as not approving of 

ly more head-patting. Bride tried her liand at “ She loves and loves 
or ever,” but burst into tc:irs at the second line, and dnished the 
easiness with a glass of wat(;r. Two dingy trustees began to pore 
over draft of marriage settlement; the words “ 3 per cents—vested— 
body—issue, if any—then to such only child —totics quolifs'' being 
distinctly audible. Flattene'd tUy uose^against window-pane, and betted 
sixpence with Bob Blucba]] upon passing hackney-coaches : if num¬ 
ber above 300, 1 was to pay'hini; if below, he me. Hack chaise and 
' pair drove up to door, to convey liappy couple, accompanied by Nancy, 
to Star and Garter, at iiiclunond. Kisses, tears, and farewells. Bride¬ 
groom's asinine aspect in no way diminished. Had he been ridden by 
Balaam, Martin of Galway’s bill would liavc protected him from ill 
usage. Tried to get a kiss from tlic bride, and got my mouth full of 
Brussels lace. 

2 n. M. Ennui banished by political discussion. (Jrcat abuse of the 
Cortes by Mr. Pob-joy for cowardice: proposition denied by Sir Chris¬ 
topher Contract, who swore that Sjiain owed all her prosperity to thaj 

’ quarter. Found at length that they were talking of two distinct 
people, Mr. l^ob-joy alluding to the submissionists at Cadiz, and Sir 
Christopher to the gentleman in armour personated by Mr. Cooper at 
Covent-garden theatre. Wife mueli ecciqhed in shewing Lady Suffrage 
tlie mode in wbieb the scarlet fijis w'crc made to adhere to her white 
feathers.' Lord^'Mayor’s-day dinner discussed ; three men in armour 
criticised'; and many causes assigned *fbr the absence of the nobility. 
General opinion that they were all deep in civic magistrate's books, 
and dreaded being dunned. Another pohtical storm. Sir Christopher 
contended that Lord Holland ou^lit to be thrown into the sea; and Sir 
Samuel Sufl'ftifgv ..swore that Mr. Canning deserved to be banged. 
Thought to soften down matters, as I do at liomc; so I snggesle'd that 
Mr. ‘Canning should only be half banged, and that Lord Holland should 
be sunk only up to llh* middle in I’robert’s pond. Proposition treated 
by both partie^with an indignant frown, as proceeding from a wretch 
who knew nothing of the matter. Took up Morning Chronicle, and 
read for Ibe fourtli time account of sale at Gill’s-hill cottage. Mr. 
Prune, a great collector of curiosities, sheweil me a feather from the 
bed that Miss Noyes slept in the night of the murder; knocked down 
to him yesterday by'Page the .auctioneer at £4. 10.9. Had nearly 
finished that article, and was setting about reading the whole paper, 
beginning with No. 17,038, and ending with “ Printed and Published,” 
wiien,old Blfleball whisked the paper ou^ of my hand, and exclaimed, 
“ What! reading ? No reading to-day. This is, as Tom Thumb says, 
* a day of fun and jollity.’ ” Wondered when the fun and jollity was to 
begin. ‘Looked out of the window, and envied the black sweeper offi¬ 
ciating at the base of Wilkes’s pedestal.—N B. Idleness a very laborious 
trade. If any youth has no objection to^a fatiguing occupation, let 
liim be bound uppreniice to a nothing-to-do man. 
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Tfie Wedding IJih}/, 

3 p. M. —Dpterniinwl to stand it no loiter. Watched opportunity, 
when host was chuckling and poking the ribs of trustee at the window, 
to open parlour-door softly. Stole down stairs on tiptoe ; rushed out 
of back door; put my foot upon an inverted pail', used mop as school¬ 
boys do a Icaping-pole, cleared Mother Mangle’s railway; got safe 
into Flowcr-de-Luce-court; bolted out into Fleel^arket; walked brisk- ^ 
ly up LudgatC'hjJl; and on turning up Ave Maria-laue, heard a harT*^ 
breathing in my rear. Heart palpitated like the woman’s in Ovid, 
who was turned into a holly-bush. Quickened ray pace; and on enter¬ 
ing Paternoster-row, bobbed swiftly to the left, and divejJ into the 
viscera of Newgato-market. Slackened jrjy pace, no lotyjer dreading 
pursuit: walked leisurely along Qheapsiac, the Poultry, nna ^ornliill; 
and, ,|vith great delight, on full ’Change,,mixed myself wirfi Jews, 
jobbers, brokers, and Turkey merchants#’ Talked with Moses Tre- 
sorio, whose splashed black satin breeches, boots, and s[>urs, denoted 
the muddy state of the road from Stamford 7 hill. Chattered with 
Cringe the broker about yellow ])inc timber, Zanto fustic, musquash 
skins, tub bark, and gum arabic: was in the very act of looking at 
stonemason chipping the smut from the dilated nostrils of George the 
First, wbt:n somebody gently touched my elbow, and on turning round, 
trf my great consternation I beheld Blueball’s shopman, who, touching 
his hat, exclaimed, “ Jlcg pardon, Sir, but master says you must come 
back,” Gave him a shilling to jiromise to say he could not meet with 
mo. Went home, and caqght Peter Pencil, ray foreman, practising the 
jumping waltz with Betty, with a blind liddler aiding and abetting upon 
a two-stringed kit. ^ 

Ci 1 '. M. —Went back to dinner, smd mollified Blueball w'ith a story 
about a returned accc})tance of Colonel Palaver’s, anti the necessity of 
giving notice to the druvtrer. Ladled out the peas-soup,^jitungd>etween 
midden aunt No. 1, isul Lady SJiflrago. Long story f\mi the latter 
about dead bodies found in a cave iinddV Manchcster-buililhlgs, with 
dice-boxes in their hands. Cv>iivcrsatioif during dinner rather miscel¬ 
laneous,—the subjects bding length tjf leases in Jjong-lane, Lilliput- 
paveniont in St. James’s-squarc, massacre of Mr. Baidiri^eaumant in 
his ground-floRfy study, price of a couple of Dorking ftiwls, Miss 
Waithman’s feathers, l<etitia Flaw kins, Clara Fisher, Moore’s "’Fly 
not yet,” and Edwin’s "Fal de ral tit.” 

a r, M.—Hints from old Blueball to me to propose health of'brdq, 
and bridegroom: trembled as I filled ray glaSs: had the requisite * 
speech quite by heart yesterday^ having been heard ITy wife vvithSlit missb- 
ing a word. Got upon myJeg.s, and transposed a dozen initials^ viz. 
—said that I rose to toast a propose, which I hatf no doubt the com¬ 
pany would delight with a gi'eat deal of drink ; that 1 was not much 
used to spublic peaking, and therefore shoidij merely health the drink 
ofMr. and Mrs. Jb'chard Highdry, and may they be a cappy hupplc!’!^ 
Spee*#receiyed with great applause, notwithstanding the Mby contrary 
sides of its consonants. Mrs. Blueball burst into tears iir order to re¬ 
turn thanks—felt highly flattered l>y the flattering maiinor^jyhich, 
&c.; that she had lost the flower of her flock, (hero the eldest survivor 
reddened)—she should never see her equal, (here the second survivor 
bridled)—she hoped and trusted she never should lose another. (Here 
Emily, just come out, giggled and cast a glance upon her flirting asso- 
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date ^ter Prune, as ^s to say ** I would not be a good offer in 
her way.*’) She hoped di^eompany had been feasted to their satisfac¬ 
tion (applause); slie left the management of the wine to Mr. Blueball, 
buthn justice toj^t^lf, itha must say she bought the almonds and 
raisins from ^«d blanched the former with her own 

'^-l^nds. (Gr^^^|^|^^hteS,.||^plause.) 

^ 7 F. at. —^^sic. Heard Bob Bluehall squeaking a 

Prune, who piques himself upon liis 
I^Uie, Anticipated with horror the accus- 

roHttiil^' the lark,” the “ Loadstars,” “ When 

hl^l’^we three meet ^afn,** .an4 “ Drink to me only,” for the ninety- 
niniH ^im^. jCotertained an apprehension that the panics might even be 
“ l9£pi|is;ed by the waning moon,” when providentially a cry of “ Fire !” 
saluted iafttt ears from the sfreet. Ran to the window, threw ba (' e.uni. 
/ curtain, and found it to proceed from two butcher’s boys, v jise and 
pop-guns were playing at duels. Said nothing, but walked back 
a grave face. Wife in hysterics already. Beheld the Albion engines 
pumping in at the parlour-window. Insisted, if 1 loved her, that 1 
should Call a hackney-coach, greeting me with accustomed rondeau, 
“ Do make haste, do.” Threw up the sash and shouted “ Coach,” in 
a voice that might have drawn one from the Pavement in Moorfield^. 
Wife darted into vehicle in art access of terror, quite forgetting the 
shawl which she had given shopman for safe custody. Hasty adieus, 
and tea and toast in Bush-lane. 

If nobody marries till Simon Swandown again attends the ceremony, 
Malthus will have no reason to grumble at excess of population. 


SONG. 

Oh how lu*''d it is lb f.nd 
The one just suited to our mind ; 

And if that one shcvild he 
Fal-.ic, unkiiiu, or found too late, 

- W’hal can we do but sigh at fate. 

And sing Woe’s me—Woe’.s me ! 

Love’s a boundless burning waste, 

'■•V/lierc Bliss’s stream we seldom taste. 

And still more seldom flee 
Suspense’s thorns, Suspicion’s stings ; 

"^el somehow Love a something brings 

That's sweet—ev’n wTieii we sigh Woe’s me ! C. 


STANZA!?' TO - 

« 

Do you call my religion unlawful and li^.ht? 

No, believe me, the creed that I chi?rish, '“‘'t 

la that souls, which arc sjxirks from the fountt u of tight, 
W'ilh their perishing dust shall not perish. 

For 1 cannot imagine my love quench’d in death. 
Though the dross of our being should sever, 

A.nd the thought of thee rivets a chain on my faith. 

That there is an hereafter “Rir ever. 


N 








